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Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, and considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye ? 
Matt. vii. 3. 


[ Birmingham, 1783.] 
ne ie > 
PREFACE, 


I suatt be censured by many persons for taking this 
public notice of an anonymous, and especially a periodical 
publication ; and what I hope to shew is, indeed, zn ztself, 
unworthy of any notice. But a wise man will consider 
things not so much as they are in themselves, as according 
to their power of doing good or harm. Now it cannot be 
denied that the Monthly Review is, in general, a respectable 
publication of its kind; and from the credit which it has 
acquired, it has considerable influence ; so that as nothing 
is exempt from plausible misrepresentation, any writer has 
it in his power, with this advantage, materially to hurt 
the credit and impede the sale of the most valuable pro- 
ductions. 

J am sensible that a writer best consults his dgnity by 

B 2 
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keeping silence on these occasions, and his regard for truth 
may be satisfied by correcting in a subsequent edition the 
errors of a former one. But my object, I hope, is not 
reputation, (1 write a great deal too much for that,) but the 
careful investigation, and the most effectual propagation of 
truth; and for this purpose, 1 am willing to lay hold of 
every fair opportunity of bringing it again and again before 
the public. 

I shall even rejoice in my own mistakes and oversights, 
if they should be the means of drawing more attention to 
any valuable subject of inquiry. Every person who writes 
on any side of the question, helps to keep up that attention, 
and by this means the truth will, in the end, be a gainer. 
This, however, is the first, and it will probably be the 
last time that (if [ be now doing wrong) I shall offend in 
this way. 

I have not been without similar provocation to take the 
same method of redress before: but besides that the objects 
were of less consequence, the slow but sure decision of 
time (notwithstanding the Reveewer had the advantage of the 
popular clamour against me) has done me sufficient justice. 
My FHistory of the Corruptions of Christianity being, in my 
own opinion, as well as that of my friends, of more value 
than most of my other publications, this piece of justice 
was thought to be due to it in preference to any of the rest ; 
and the knowledge and ability of the present Revrewer* 
makes him a much more formidable, and therefore a more 
respectable antagonist. 

The manner in which this review of my work is con- 
ducted, must necessarily give a very unfavourable idea of 
it to those who have no other source of information con- 
cerning it. They must think it to be not only full of the 
grossest blunders, but even calculated to deceive the reader. 
{t is, moreover, written in a éone that cannot fail to impose 
upon many. I know that it has done so, and I am likewise 
well aware that the injury I have received does not admit 
of any adequate redress ; since for one person who will see 
my defence, a hundred will see*the accusation only. But I 
shall have done my duty with respect to the public, and to 
a work that was sincerely intended to be useful to them, by 
endeavouring to exhibit to the few to whom 1 may have 
access, how little there sometimes is in the most specious 


* Mr. Badcock. See infra, the Remarks, &c.; Familiar Letters, xxii. P.S. 
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and the most arrogant reviews of books. This may also put 
them on their guard with respect to similar reviews of other 
works ; and the judgment of the impartial few may, at length, 
influence the less discerning many. 

My criticiser, feeling the advantage of his situation, may 
avail himself of it, and reply** in the same plausible and 
insufficient manner. However, having done thus much, I 
think I may be excused from proceeding any farther in this 
way ; and for the future content myself with correcting any 
real oversights which this, or any other writer, shall con- 
vince me that I have made. This I shall certainly do the 
first proper opportunity; and for this, 1 am confident, the 
public, before whom I say it, will give me credit. 

As | make this remonstrance under so great disadvantage, 
I think I may require, that if my critic should not choose 
to meet me on even ground, that is, in a separate pamphlet, 
he should, at least, give his name; and indeed he has vir- 
tually engaged to do so, by saying, “ If Dr, Priestley can - 
fairly acquit himself of every charge of misconstruction and 
mistake, we will acknowledge the injustice of these animad- 
versions.—And if we are convicted of misconstruction, 
misrepresentation, or mistake, we well kiss the rod.’+ For 
it is quibbling with the public to talk of Azsseng the rod, and 
at the same time intending to remain anonymous. And 1 
think he will hardly say, after reading my reply, and recri- 
mination, that he has been guilty of xo misconstruction, no 
misrepresentation, vo mistake ; not to say that exaggeration 
of real errors requires acknowledgment, as well as misrepre- 
sentations and mistakes. In all these respects, I challenge 
my critic to be as ingenuous as myself. 

It may be said that [ ought, at least, to have waited till 
the review of my work was closed. But I do not know 
when that will be; and, besides, the Reviewer has said, 
‘* We shall, in another article, give a general review of Dr. 
Priestley’s work, and leave animadversions to others.”+ 1 
choose, therefore, according to the good old adage, (of which 
! am seldom unmindful,) not to leave that to the morrow 
which may as well be done to-day. 

What I advance in this publication is merely in my own 
defence, and without the least intention of hurting the 
Monthly Review. But 1 must observe, in general, that re- 
peated misrepresentations of works in which the public shall 


* Which was done in Mon. Rev. LXIX. pp. 215—248. 
at Ibid. LX VIII. pp. 525, 526. (P.) 
ὁ 7014. p. 526. (P.) See ibid. LXIX. pp. 89—105. 
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hereafter discern real merit, notwithstanding such attempts 
to overbear it, will necessarily bring any publication of the 
kind into discredit with men of sense and candour. 

I will venture to say, that no work of any extent will bear 
to be treated as this of mine has been, viz. by exhibiting 
its supposed defects only, without mentioning any one thing 
with respect to its object or execution that is praiseworthy, 
or even right. Had my History of Electricity been re- 
viewed in the same captious manner, it might have been 
with the same effect. I do not charge this writer with any 
want of learning or ability. In those respects he may be 
much my superior, but with a want of that candour without 
which there can be no true judgment of the real value of any 
work of man. And we have no angels either to write books 
or to review them. 

The reader will also, 1 hope, consider, that oversights 
and mistakes which are venial in the compiler of a large 
systematical work, are unpardonable in one who voluntarily 
steps forth with no other view than to criticise and dis- 
credit it. 

This business will not, I hope, be without some advan- 
tage; as, besides the Addztional Observations it has led me 
to make, relating to the state of ancient opinions concerning 
the person of Christ, in this pamphlet, (and to which what 
there is in it relating to myself, and my own just defence, 
bears but a small proportion,) it may lead to a fuller dis- 
cussion of the subject. And I now profess, that in the 
same full and friendly manner in which I engaged with Dr. 
Price on the subjects of Materialism and Necessity, * and 
with the Bishop of Waterford, f on that of the Durateon of 
our Saviour’s Ministry, I am ready to enter, with any person 
of learning and ability, upon the discussion of the State of 
Opinions concerning Christ, antecedent to the Council of Nice. 
My present ideas on the subject are clearly expressed, 
Section V. of this pamphlet; but I shall be ready to retract 
whatever I shall be proved to have advanced too hastily and 
inconsiderately, and I will heartily join with my opponent 
in searching it to the bottom. I wish only for a fair and 
generous antagonist ; and this for the sake of keeping close 
to the serious argument, in which alone the public is in- 
terested. 

I consider this kind of controversial writing as of singular 
use, and I reflect upon my former publications of this kind 


* See Vol. IV. pp. 5121. + Dr. Newcome. 
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with much satisfaction, as containing as free and as full ἃ 
discussion of several importayt subjects as was ever given to 
the public. 

1 am the more at liberty for this investigation, as Mr. 
Gibbon has absolutely declined to discuss with me, as I 
proposed to him, the Historical Evidences of Christianity ;* 
and Bishop Hurd has not thought proper to take any notice 
whatever of what I addressed to him on the subject of the 
Reformation of Church Establishments. 


As I find it has been supposed, much to my prejudice, 
that in my late situationt 1 was engaged as a party writer, 
I shall take this opportunity of saying, that I never wrote a 
political pamphlet, or a political paragraph all the time that 
that connexion subsisted, nor was I ever requested so to do. 
It would have been a violation of the most essential article 
on which that connexion was formed. How, or why, it was 
dissolved, about which there have been many surmises, 
concerns no persons but the parties themselves. § 


Birmingham, July 21, 1783. 


* See Vol. XVII. pp. 58383—586. 

+ See Vol. V. pp. 495—504. Bishop Hurd found it easier to bring a railing 
accusation against theological Reformers than to discuss the merits of any proposed 
reformation of Church Establishments. In the Life of his friend and favourite 
exemplar, he thus discovers how well he could imitate the Warburtonzan insolence: 

“Next to Infidels professed there was no set of writers he (Bishop Warburton) 
treated with less ceremony than the Socinians; in whom he saw an immoderate 
presumption, and suspected not a little ill faith.—In short, he regarded Socinianism 
(the idol of a self-admiring age) as a sort of infidelity in disguise, and as such he 
gave it no quarter.” Life of Warburton, 4to. 1794, p. 119. 

As a striking contrast, 1 add a passage with which Bishop Hurd’s own bench 
has supplied us. In a Catalogue of Books of Divinity, annexed to his Theological 
Tracts, 1785, Bishop Watson, having mentioned Dr. Lardner's “ Letter on the 
Logos,” immediately subjoins the following reflections: 

“ Newton and Locke were esteemed Socinians, Lardner was an avowed one; 
Clarke and Whiston were declared Arians; Bull and Waterland were professed 
Athanasians. Who will take upon him to say that these men were not equal to 
each other in probity and scriptural knowledge? And if that be admitted, surely 
we ought to learn no other lesson, from the diversity of their opinions, except that 
of perfect moderation and good-will towards all those who happen to differ from 
ourselves. We ought to entertain no other wish, but that every man may be 
allowed, without loss of fame or fortune, et sentire que velit, et que sentiat dicere. 
This absolute freedom of inquiry, it is apprehended, is the best way of investigating 
the sense of Scripture, the most probable mean of producing an uniformity of 
opinion, and of rendering the gospel dispensation as intelligible to us in the 
eighteenth century, as, we presume, it was to Christians in the first.” 

{ In the family of Lord Shelburne. See Vol. 1. Memoirs, 116. 

§ See ibid. 131—133. 


OF THE 


Olvest Opinions concerning Christ. 
a AB 


INTRODUCTION. 


Jn the Preface to my late History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity, | observed, that “in a subject so copious as 
this, 1 am far from supposing it probable that I have made 
no mistakes, notwithstanding I have used all the care and 
precaution that I could. Ifany such be pointed out to me, 
whether it be by a friend or an enemy, I shall be glad to 
avail myself of the intimation, in case there should be a 
demand for a second edition.” * 

I now sit down to fulfil this promise, even before that 
demand be made, that I may give the earliest proof of my 
attachment to truth, and of my readiness to correct any 
oversight that I may have been guilty of. But those which 
I have hitherto been convinced of are so very few, and so 
very inconsiderable, (not in the least affecting my main 
object, or any one position or argument of moment in it,) 
that this early appearance before the public requires an 
apology, and this is two-fold : first, to answer some plausible 
charges of much greater errors and imperfections, but chiefly 
to take this opportunity of advancing some additional ob- 
servations in support of one principal object in my work ; 
which was to produce evidence in favour of the doctrine 
of the proper and simple humanity of Christ having been 
the original belief of both the Jewish and Gentile churches. 

After an introduction caleulated to turn my attempt into 
ridicule, t the writer of the Monthly Review tor June 1783, 
says, ‘ Dr. Priestley’s sentiments on this doctrine,” (mean- 
ing the Socinzan,) ““ are well known, and if repetition 
could enforce conviction, he would long ere now have seen 
the wishes of his heart accomplished.”+ Ido own that I 


* Vol. Vipp. 11, 12: 


+ By applying to it some remarks of Scultetus. See Mon. Rev. LXVIII. pp. 
515, 516. 


} Ibid. p. 516. (P.) 
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have no wish nearer to my heart than this, arising from the 
fullest persuasion, that such, and such only, is the doctrine 
of the Scriptures concerning Christ ; that every thing that 
has been added to the primitive idea of the nature of Christ, 
has been derived from the'vain imaginations of speculative 
but inconsiderate men ; who did not reflect that the proper 
glory of Christ is his being the messenger of God, speaking 
and acting by him ; and who, by giving him a divine and 
super-angelic nature, have raised such difficulties to the re- 
ception of the gospel by Jews, Mahometans, and Heathens, 
as can never be removed but by going back to the primitive 
faith on this subject. 

Disagreeable as this publication must, from the nature of 
it, be to me, I rejoice that it gives me another opportunity 
of bearing my testimony to the great and important truth of 
the proper humanity of Christ, commonly called Socenzanzsm, 
though I am far from considering eres as being, what this 
writer calls me, zs great advocate. * There is another 
person who has borne a very different, and a much more 
powerful kind of testimony to it, than any that I have done; 
and on this account 1 shall always honour him as the frst 
Socinzan, and I will add, one of the first Christians of this 
age and country. T 

I shall now proceed to mention all the mistakes with 
which I have been charged, and shall with great frankness 
plead gualty wherever I do not feel myself innocent, 


SECTION I. 
Of the Nazarenes, Ebionites, and Alogi. 


I am told, that ““ Toland, the infidel, in his Nazarenus, 
(so well answered by Mosheim,) has laboured to prove that 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites were the same class of Chris- 
tians, and the true original believers in Jesus,” + 

This piece of Yoland’s§ 1 do not recollect to have 
seen, nor have I ever met with Moshezm’s answer to it;]| 


* Mon. Rev. LXVIII. pp. 515, 516. 

+ Here, 1 apprehend, Dr. Priestley alludes to Mr. Lindsey and his eminent 
sacrifices to Christian principle. See Vol. V. p. 3. 

1 Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p. 516, Note τ. (P.) 

§ “ Nazarenus; or Jewish, Gentile or Mahometan Christianity; containing the 
History of the ancient Gospel of Barnabas, and the modern Gospel of the Maho- 
metans, attributed to the same Apostle.—Also the original Plan of Christianity 
occasionally explained in the Nazarenes, &c.” 1718. See Gen. Biog. Dict. X11. 
pp. 246, 247. 

|| Mosheim, not satisfied with answering Nazarenus, took occasion, in his History, 
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but the opinion of Mr, Toland that the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites were the same people, is maintained by Le Clerc 
and other eminent critics, so that few persons at this time, 
have, I believe, much doubt on the subject. It must, I 
think, be right for this obvious reason, viz. that their 
peculiar opinions are represented by the most respectable 
authorities as the very same; only some have thought that 
the Nazarenes believed the miraculous conception, and the 
Ebiontes not. But Epiphanius says he does not know 
whether the Nazarenes believed Christ to be a mere man, 
or to have had a miraculous conception ;* and the Ebzonztes 
are expressly described both by Origen and Eusebius as 
consisting of éwo sorts, one of which held that Christ was 
the son of Joseph and Mary, and the other that his concep- 
tion was miraculous.t Epiphanzus also expressly says, 
that Ebzon, (whom he took to be the father of the Ebzonztes,) 
held the same opinion with the Nazarenes.t also think it 
may be clearly inferred from Jerome’s epistle to Austin, that 
the Ebionites, the Minez, and the Nazarenes, were all the 
same people. 

How then have I been so “ precipitate,” as this writer 
says I have been, ‘in concluding that the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites were the same people”? He says, ‘“* We have 
strong reason to suppose that the early members of both 
sects differed very considerably in articles of fazth.”’|| I can 


ἐλ 


to insult the memory of the author, by contrasting “the brutal rusticity and 
uncouth turn of John Toland, with the amiable elegance and specious refinement” 
of Lord Shaftesbury. The translator of Mosheim condescends to follow the 
example, denouncing T'oland, as “ that contemptible author.” Afterwards he 
thus endeavours to excite vulgar prejudice; a conduct quite unbecoming a fair 
historian: 

“ΤῸ is,” says Dr. Maclaine, “ remarkable, that, according to that maxim of 
Juvenal, Nemo repenté fuit turpissimus, Toland arrived only gradually, and by a 
progressive motion, at the summit of Infidelity. His first step was Socinianism, 
which appeared in his book, entitled, Christianity not Mysterious.” Eccles. Hist. C. 
xvii. Sect.i. Note f,1V. p. 248. It is, however, remarkable, that those who were pro- 
perly denominated Socinians are mentioned by Toland only as objects of censure. In 
his first Chapter on “ The Absurdity and Effects of admitting any real or seeming 
Contradictions in Religion,” he says, (p. 25,) ‘ Though the Socinians disown 
this practice, | am mistaken if either they or the Arians can make their notions of 
a dignified and Creature-God capable of divine worship, appear more reasonable 
than the extravagancies of other sects touching the article of the T'’rinity.” See 
further on Toland, especially his character by Archdeacon Blackburne, Vol. X. 

Hace) KOE 
er Hear. xxix. Sect. vii. Opera, I. p. 123. (P.) 

+ See Origen contra Celsum, L. v. p. 272, in Matt., Tract. xiii. C. xx. Opera, II. 
p- 88; Eusebii Hist. Eccles. L. iii. C. xxvii. p.121. (P.) See Lardner, VII. pp. 
19, 20. 

{τ Her. xxx. Sect. i. Opera, 1. p. 125. (P_) 

§ Ep. Ixxxix. Opera, I. p.634. (P.) See Vol. VI., where Jerome is quoted 
at length. Early Opinions, B. iii. Ch. viii. 

\| Mon. Rev. UXVIIL p. 520. 
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only say that I should be glad to see, and have an oppor- 
tunity of examining this strong reason. 

This writer wishes to know ‘in what part of Origen’s 
works” I ‘ find any mention made of the Nazarenes.”* I 
answer, that as he describes the opinions of the Ebzonztes 
as being the same with those which others ascribe to the 
Nazarenes, he sufficiently appears to have had no idea of 
any difference between them; but I own I expressed myself 
rather incorrectly, when I said he acknowledged that there 
was no difference between them.+ Tidlemont says, that 
Origen seems to have confounded the two sects, ὁ so that 
his expression is pretty nearly the same with my own. 

No person, I think, can reflect upon this subject with 
proper seriousness, without thinking it a little extraordinary, 
that the Jewesh Christians, in so early an age as they are 
spoken of, should be acknowledged to believe nothing either 
of the divinity, or even of the pre-existence of Christ, if 
either of those doctrines had been taught them by the 
apostles. Could they so soon have deserted so important 
an article of their faith, and so lately delivered to the Saints ; 
and, having once believed Christ to be either the Supreme 
God, or a super-angelic spirit, have, contrary to the general 
propensity of human nature, which has always been to 
aggrandize, rather than to degrade, a Lord and Master, 
(because it is, in fact, to aggrandize themselves,) come so 
generally, if not universally, to believe him to be nothing 
more than a mere man, and even the Son of Joseph and 
Mary 2 

That the Alogz were those Gentiles who held the same 
tenets with the Ebzonites, or Nazarenes, among the Jews, 
is universally acknowledged.§ Athanasius represents all 
the Jewrsh believers as having held that Christ was only a 
man, || and says that they drew the Gentiles into the same 
opinion; and this is mentioned by him not in controversy, 
but incidentally, though very much at large. It is, there- 


* Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p. 516, Note +. 

+ “ Origen and Epiphanius acknowledge that the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
were the same people.” History, 1782, altered according to the author's correc- 
tions, Vol. V. pp. 16, 17. 

{ Mémoires, 1V. p. 192. (P.) “ Origtne (in Cels. L. ii. p. 56, ¢.) paroit 
méme avoir confondu ces deux sectes, lorsqu’il dit que les Juifs qui croyoient 


en J.C. vivoient conformément al a loi, et etoient appellés Ebionites.” Mem. Ed. 
2, 1701. II. p. 107. 


§ See Vol. V. pp. 20, 21, 23. 
\| The Reviewer rejoins that these were not ‘ Jewish believers’ but “ mere 


Jews;” for which he quotes the Greek of Athanasius. Mon. Rev. LXIX. p. 234. 
Sec Lardner, (Logos, Note 20,) XI. p. 110, 
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fore, the more worthy of credit; and especially as he 
himself does not seem to have been aware of the very 
obvious inference that may be drawn from his concession. 
Accordingly, it is not denied that these Alogz were con- 
sidered as part of the body of Gentile Christians, without 
having ever been excommunicated; so that it is plain that 
they were not deemed heretics. <A hereéec, the apostle Paul 
says, (Tvtus iii. 10,) was to be rejected “ after the first 
and second admonition,” and the early Christians were 
but too ready to use, and to extend, any direction of this 
kind. 

Let any person at all acquainted with the eager, conten- 
tious spirit of those times, and particularly the attention that 
was universally given to every thing that savoured of heresy, 
think, whether it be at all probable, that if the majority 
of Christians in those days had held the doctrine of the 
divinity, or super-angelic nature of Christ, they would have 
suffered to continue in communion with them, persons who 
openly denied those favourite doctrines, and whose rise and 
progress they could easily trace. On the contrary, these 
early Unitarzan Christians were not only tolerated, but we 
find them mentioned with respect, and even apologies are 
made to them by those who held the doctrine of the Trinzty; 
which appears to have shocked these Unitarians very much, 
But the generality of these Unitarians were what Tertullian 
calls zdzote, unlearned, * and therefore we have none of their 
complaints from themselves. 


SECTION. if, 
Of the inference from Hegesippus. 


I HAVE inferredt from the silence of Hegestppus, with 
respect to the Nazarenes or Ebionites, in his list of heretics, 
that he, being a Jewish Christian, was one of them; and 
this is ascribed by my critic, to my ‘zeal to support a 
system, at all hazards.”+ This, however, I cannot help 
thinking to be highly probable. He, being a Jewish Chris- 
tan himself, could not but be well acquainted with the 
prevailing opinions of the Jewish Christians, the most con- 
spicuous of which, it cannot be denied, was the opinion of 
Christ’s being a mere man. Nowcan it be supposed that 


* See Vol. V. p. 22. ἘΝ bide 4%. 
τ Mon, Rev. LXVIIL. p. 520. (P.) 
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if he himself had been what is now called an orthodox 
Christian, that is, a Trinztartan, or even an Arian, he would 
have wholly omitted the mention of the Ebvonztes in any 
pretended list of heretics of his time, had it been ever so 
short a one, and this consists of no less than eleven articles ? 
Also, can it be supposed that Eusebeus, who speaks of the 
Ebionites with so much hatred and contempt, would have 
omitted to copy this article if it had been in the list? And 
yet my critic says, ‘‘ How do we know that the Ebzonites were 
omitted?’ Their not being inserted in the list by such 
a person as Eusebius, must, | think, satisfy any person, who 
has’ no system to support, with respect to this article. A 
stronger negative argument can hardly be imagined. As 
to Hegesippus himself, we must judge of his feelings and 
conduct as we should of those of any person at this day in 
a situation similar to his. Nowdid any subsequent ecclesi- 
astical historian, or did any modern divine of the orthodox 
faith, ever omit Arians or Socinians, or names synonymous 
to them, (who always were, and still are in the highest 
degree obnoxious to them,) in a list of heretics ? 

Had the faith of the early Christians been either that 
Christ was true and very God, ora super-angelic spirit, the 
maker of the world, and of all things visible and invisible 
under God, and had Hegeseppus himself retained that faith, 
while the generality, or only any considerable number of his 
countrymen had departed from it, it could not but have 
been upon his mind, and have excited the same indignation 
that the opinions of the Arzans and Socinians excite in the 
minds of those who are called orthodox at this day. Nay, 
in his circumstances, such a defection from that important 
article of faith, in his own countrymen, after having been 
so recently taught the contrary by the apostles themselves, 
whose writings they still had with them, must have excited 
a much greater degree of surprise and indignation than a 
similar defection would have occasioned in any Other people, 
or in any later times. 

Lastly, Hegestppus quoting the same gospel that was in 
use among the Ebzonetes, might also have been alleged as a 
presumption that he was one “of them. 

My opponent says of Hegesippus, ““ It is as remarkable that 
he should have omitted the Cerinthians as the Ebionites.” Ὁ 
How differently do we judge of things being remarkable or 
extraordinary! 1 see nothing at all extraordinary in the 


* Mon. Rev. LXVIILI. p. 520. (P.) + Ibid. 
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omission of the Certnthzans, in this list of heretics, by Hege- 

sippus, as they were only one branch of the Gnostics, several 
of whom are in his list; and it is not improbable that these 
Cerinthians, having been one of the earliest branches, might 
have been very inconsiderable, perhaps extinct in his time. 
1 do not know that they are mentioned by any ancient 
writer as existing so late as the time of Hegesippus; and as 
they seem to have been pretty much confined to some parts 
of Asta Minor, and especially Galatea, which was very 
remote from the seat of the Ebzonztes, they might never have 
extended so far; and therefore he might not have heard 
much about them. Whereas the Ebionites were at that 
very time in their full vigour, and though their opinions 
(being then almost universal in what was called the Catholic 
church) had not begun to give offence, they were afterwards 
the object of the most violent hatred to the other Christians, 
and continued to be so as long as they subsisted. 

That Hegestppus, though an Unitartan himself, should 
speak as he does of the “state of opinions in the several 
churches which he visited, as then retaining the right faith, 
is, I think, very natural. The only heresy that disturbed 
the apostle John, and therefore other Jewish Christians in 
general, was that of the Gnostecs ; and almost all the eleven 
different kinds of heresies, enumerated by this writer, are 
probably only different branches of that one great heresy. 
If, therefore, the churches which he visited were free from 
Gnosticism, he would naturally say that they retained the 
right faith. For, as to the doctrine of the personification of 
the Logos, held then by Justen Martyr, and perhaps a few 
others, it was not, in its origin, so very alarming a thing ; 
and very probably this plain man had not at all considered 
its nature and tendency. 

He, as an Unitarzan, believed that all the extraordinary 
power exerted by Christ was that of the Father, residing 
in him, and speaking and acting by him; and he might 
imagine that these philosophizing Christians, men of great 
name, and acredit to the cause, held in fact the same thing, 
when they said that this Logos of theirs was not the Logos 
of the Gnostics, but that of John the Evangelist, or ἘΠΕ 
wisdom and power of God himself; and though this might 
appear to him as a thing that he could not well understand, 
he might not think that there was any heresy, or much 
harm in it. Had he been told (but this he could only have 
had from inspiration), that this specious personification of 
the divine Logos would, about two centuries afterwards, 
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end in the doctrine of the perfect equality of the Son with 
the Father, this plain good man might have been a little 
startled. * 

That Eusebsus and others should speak of Hegesippus 
‘** with peculiar respect,” (from which my critic argues, that 
‘“* Hegesippus could not possibly have been an Ebionite,”) + 
appears to me nothing extraordinary, though it should have 
been known to them that he was one; considering that they 
quote him only as an Historian; and supposing, what is very 
probable, that he did not treat particularly of doctrinal 
matters, but confined himself to the Acts of the Apostles, 
and other historical circumstances attending the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel ; especially as he was the only historian 
of that age, and had always been held in esteem. A man 
who is once in possession of the general good opinion will 
not be censured lightly, especially by such men as Eusebzus. 
Can it be supposed also that Eusebius, in expressly quoting 
ancient authoritees against those who held the opinion of the 
simple humanity of Christ, would not have cited Hegesippus 
as well as Ireneus, Justin Martyr, and others, if he could 
have found any thing in him for his purpose? This may 
be considered as a proof that there was nothing in that work 
unfavourable to the doctrine of the Ebzonites. A negative 
argument can hardly be stronger than this. 

My critic calls the argument for Hegesippus being an 
Ebiontte, from his omission of the Ebzonztes in his list of 
Jewish heretics, “ὦ lame and impotent conclusion :”+ and 
because [ insert it in my ‘Summary View of the Evidence 
for the primitive Christians holding the Doctrine of the 
Simple Humanity of Christ ;”§ he says, ‘“‘ We are sorry to see 
a man of such superior qualifications reduced to an expe- 
dient so precarious as this!’’|| Let the reader attend to the 
considerations I have now urged, and say whose conclusion 
is dame and impotent, mine, that Hegeseppus probably was, 
or his, that he could not have been an Ebionite. I shall 
continue this argument in my Summary View till 1 see much 
better reason for displacing it. 


* “ Hegesippus,” says Lardner, “ as we are informed by Eusebius, was originally 
a Jew, converted to the Christian faith. He is supposed to have been born in the 
beginning of the second century ; and died, according to the Alexandrian Chronicle, 
in the reign of Commodus. ‘ He wrote,’ says Eusebius, ‘a faithful relation of the 
apostolic preaching ina very plain style.” And in these books, [usebius says, he 
mentions his journey to Rome: that in his way he conversed with many bishops : 
that in all of them he had perceived one and the same doctrine.” Lardner, LU. pp. 
140, 141. 

+ Mon. Rev. LX VIII. p. 520. (P.) y Thi. 

§ Vol. V. pp. 505, 506. || Mon. Rev. LXVIIL p. o2t. 
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SECTION IIE 


Of what may be inferred from Justin Martyr concerning the 
State of Opinions in his Time. 


My critic says ‘“‘ Our greatest objection lies against Dr. 
Priestley’s representation of the opinions of Justin Martyr. 
He first translates a passage of that ancient father’s writings 
in equivocal terms, and then draws a conclusion from it in 
direct opposition to its original design. ‘ Nor should I be 
prevailed upon by ever so many who hold that opinion.* This 
Justin is made to say.” Τ 

Now I maintain that my translation of the passage, 
though not dteral, is gust, and not in the least equevocal, 
and moreover it is, of the two, less favourable to my own 
purpose than his translation, viz. the majority of Christians ; 
and therefore I] could not possibly mean to take any unfair 
method in drawing my conclusion, whether, on the whole, it 
be well or ill founded. Tor certainly the phrase ever so 
many, carries the mind beyond the idea of a bare majority, 
viz. as nearly as possible to the whole number, leaving as 
few as any person pleases for the some persons, τινες, who are 
opposed to the ever so many, or majority, οἱ πλειςοι. 

Besides, the critic, by considering the whole sentence as 
a conclusion from Justent, mistakes the ground of my 
observation ; imagining it is wholly founded on the quota- 
tion from that writer, whereas it is in part a probable opinion 
of my own. That the reader may judge for himself 1 shall 
here give the sentence entire. ‘“ This language has all the 
appearance of an apology for an opinion contrary to the 
general and prevailing one; as that of the humanity of 
Christ (at least with the belief of the miraculous conception) 
probably was in his time.” § The latter part of the sentence 
is wholly my own; and not an inference from Justin, and 
it is an opinion for which I shall soon give sufficient reason. 

It is enough for me if I do not misrepresent my author, 
by a wrong interpretation of his own words. As to the 
ground or colour that there may be for my own observation, 
the reader must judge between us, and to this I have no 
objection. And, indeed, I am fully satisfied that the τινες 
or some of Justin Martyr were, in fact, the πλειςοι, or the - 
majority; and 1 even think it not improbable, from the 


* Vol: Vipera. + Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p. 521. (P.) 
1 7 εἶ: 0825 ΟΡ § Vol. V. p, 22. 
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complexion of the sentence, that Jusézn might be aware 
that it might be objected to him, that even the majority of 
Christians held an opinion different from his; and that 
with a view to this, he said that he should not be influenced 
by it, though it should be so.* -, 

Tertullian expressly says that it was the prevailing opinion 
fifty years after that, and it is well-known that that doctrine 
kept losing, and not gaining ground, in all that period. 
According to him, it was held by the zdzote, the common, 
unlearned Christians, who, he says, are always the majority 
of believers. + 

Besides this direct testimony, the thing is highly probable 
from other considerations. If this had not been, at least, 
avery general opinion, it can hardly be supposed that any 
writer would have spoken of it with so much tenderness and 
respect as Justin has done, considering how very different it 
was from his own opinion, for which 1 still think that his 
language wears a sufficient appearance of an apology. He 
also seems to intimate some degree of doubé with respect to 
his opinion, when he says that “if he should not be able to 
prove the pre-existence of Christ, the doctrine of his Messzah- 
ship would not be affected by it.” Why should he provide 
this retreat, if he had no secret suspicion of the ground on 
which he stood? 

If we consider the time in which Justzn wrote, viz. about 
A.D. 140, that is, about eighty years after the time of the 
apostles, and compare with it the account that Athanasius 
gives us of the state of opinions among the Jews and Gentiles, 
in their time, we can hardly doubt (whether Justen Martyr 
confesses it or not) that the doctrine of the simple humanity 
of Christ must have been the prevailing one in his time. 
Athanasius says that the Jews, meaning the Jewish Chris- 
tians, were so fully persuaded concerning the simple hu- 
manity of their Messeah, that the apostles did not choose 
to inform them, except in an indirect manner, (of which he 
gives many instances,) that Christ was any thing more than 
a man,§ and that the Gentiles were drawn by the Jews into 
the same opinion. 


* “ Dr. Priestley’s cause derives new strength from the true interpretation of 
the clause before us, for it contains a tacit intimation, that Justin looked upon the 
whole body of Jewish Christians to be of that opinion, which he was opposing as 
erroneous and unscriptural; and an Express DECLARATION, that certain, very 
many, the MAJority, of the Gentile Christians were of the same opinion with 
them,” Remarks in Vindication of Dr. Priestley, 1783, quoted in Mon. Rev. LXIX. 
p. 309. ἣ 

t Qua major semper credentium pars est. (P.) See Vol. V. p. 22. 

1 See ibid. § See ibid. p. 19. 

VOL. XVIII, Cc 
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Since, therefore, according to this most unexceptionable 
account, as it was only an zndzrect evidence of the divine or 
super-angelic nature of Christ that the Jewish Christians 
(by whom the gospel was communicated to the Gentzles) 
were ever favoured with; can it be thought probable, so 
highly averse as the account itself states the Jews to have 
been to the idea of any super-human nature in Christ, that 
they should, by their own reasoning alone on the subject, 
have generally abandoned their favourite doctrine, in so 
short a time as fourscore years? Or if, from some most 
unaccountable cause, and without any person of great 
authority to lead them into it, (for no such authority can 
we trace,) they should have abandoned their original and 
favourite doctrine, is it probable that they would have been 
so extremely active and successful in the propagation of 
their new opinion, and withal have found the Gentiles so 
very pliant as to have been able to induce the generality of 
them to make the same change, when at the same time they 
are known to have had but little connexion, and, indeed, but 
little respect for each other? Isa period of eighty years a 
space naturally sufficient for these two successive changes ? 

But, if we take in another well authenticated circum- 
stance, we shall be obliged to reduce this short space (too 
short as it already is for the purpose) to one still shorter. 
Hegesippus, as explained by Valesius, in his notes on Euse- 
bius’s Ecclesiastical History,* says, that the chureh of 
Jerusalem continued a virgin, or free from heresy, till the 
death of Simeon, who succeeded James the Just, that is, 
till the time of Trajan, or about the year 100, or perhaps 
110, for his reign began A. D. 98, and ended A. D. 117. 
Knowing, therefore, from other circumstances, what this 
purity of Christian faith was, and what Hegeszppus must 
have known it to be, we have only the space of 40, or 
perhaps 30 years for so great achange. So rapid at that 
particular period must have been that movement which we 
find by experience to be naturally one of the very slowest 
in the whole system of nature, viz. the revolution of opinions 
in great bodies of men.t Can it then be thought probable, 
that, considering the Jewish and Gentile Christians as one 
body, the generahty of them, the οἱ πλειςοι should have 


* L. iii. C. xxxii. p. 128. (P.) See Vol. VI. pp. 129, 130, Note f. 

+ This is a movement which I could easily shew Mr. Gibbon that he has not 
much studied, though it behoved him to have given the closest attention to if, 
Te ela to his account of the overthrow of Paganism by the spread of Chris- 
tianity. (P.) 
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abandoned the doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ, 
in the time of Justen Martyr ὃ 

On the contrary, it is certainly not at all improbable that 
the more learned and philosophical of the Christians, be- 
ginning to be ashamed of a crucified man for their Saviour, 
and firmly believing the doctrine of the pre-existence of all 
souls, and of their descent into human bodies, should have 
begun to fancy that Christ must have had some origin superior 
to that of other men; that this should first of all produce 
the opinions of the Gnostics, who thought that the Christ, 
who came down from heaven, was quite distinct from the 
man Jesus, and felt nothing of his pains or sorrows ; or that, 
these opinions being nearly exploded, the generality of 
Christian teachers, or bishops, (many of whom were edu- 
cated in the Platonic school at Alexandria,) should after- 
wards apply the Platonic doctrine of the Logos to the same 
subject, and that, by their influence, opinions leading to the 
deification of Christ should gradually gain ground among 
the common people. But this must have been a work of 
time, so that the majority of Christians could hardly have 
been infected with these principles so early as the time of 
Justin Martyr. 

The philosophical Christians, however, being the only 
writers whose works are extant, it is easy to account for 
our knowing no more than we do of the common people 
and their opinions, and that we are obliged to collect what 
we do know concerning them from zncidental circumstances, 
as I have endeavoured todo. But these are often the least 
suspicious intimations of the real state of things. By such 
circumstances as these, the detail of which may be seen in 
my History, * it will, I think, sufficiently appear, that it 
was with great difficulty that the generality of Christians 
were reconciled to the doctrine of the deity of Christ, and 
that of a Trinity, in any form. As Tertullian expresses 
himself, they were at first exceedingly scandalized at it, 
holding firmly to their justly favourite doctrine of the 
supreme monarchy of the Father.t This also sufficiently 
accounts for the great number of followers which ecclesi- 
astical history gives to every person of learning who avowed 
the then popular opinion, as Artemon, Noetus, Sabellius, 
Paulus Samosatensis, and Photinus. 

On the subject of this part of my accusation, which my 
critic says, is the greatest that he has to bring against me, ¢ 

* See Vol. V. pp. 40—48. 1 Ibid. p. 41. 


Τ᾽ “ Our greatest objection lies against Dr, Priestley’s representation of the 
opinions of Justin Martyr.” Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p. 521. 
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I now appeal to the impartial reader, whether, instead of 
proving me to have misrepresented Justzn Martyr, he has 
not misrepresented me, and also whether I have not brought 
sufficient evidence of the opinion I maintained, viz. that the 
doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ was that which 
was most generally received in the time of Justin Martyr ; 


and of this 1 shall produce more evidence in the next 
Section. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Quotation from Eusebius; and Tertullian’s Account 
of the Ancient Unitarians, more particularly considered. 


My criticiser says, “1 Dr. Priestley will turn to 
Eusebius, and read the chapter with such deliberation as 
befits an historian writing on subjects of the greatest im- 
portance, he will find that his charge of unfazrness (even if 
it be true) is not to be applied to Eusebius, but to a 
more ancient writer, from whose book the transcript was 
made which hath so highly offended Dr. Priestley.”* 

I have reperused this chapter of Eusebius, and do not 
think it quite clear that he is quoting the work of any prior 
writer in the passage that I have cited; + for he sometimes 
only gives an account of the work, and not always express 
quotations from it; and he seems to me to insert observa- 
tions of his own, in what he does quote from this anonymous 
writer; so that, upon the whole, I am of opinion (though 
I may be mistaken) that Eusebeus speaks in his own person 
in what I have quoted from him. However, it is sufficiently 
evident that he adopts the language, and makes himself 
answerable for it. Where, then, is the foundation for the 
tone in which the above remark is delivered ? 

I acknowledge, however, that I should not have stopped 
at Justin Martyr, but have proceeded to mention the other 
authorities, quoted either by Eusebzus, or his author. They 
are, however, of no sort of weight in the decision of the 
question, and all of them that are extant I had considered 
in the course of my work. There is no mention of the 
divinity of Christ in the first and only authentic epistle of 
Clemens ;¢ it being only found in the second and undoubt- 


* Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p. 523. (P.) + See Vol. V. pp. 17, 22, 23. 

} In the second section of this epistle we find the phrase, the sufferings of God ; 
[see Wake, p. 2;] but this is language so exceedingly shocking and unscriptural, 
that it is hardly possible to think that it could be used by any writer so near to the 
time of the apostles; and Junius, who was far from having my objection to it, was 
of opinion that the whole passage was much corrupted, and that instead of παθηματὰ 
avre, that is, ce, we ought to read pabyuata ἀντων. (P.) 
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edly spurious epistle, * as I believe all the learned of this 
day consider it. Eusebzus himself says, ‘‘ It is not so 
generally received as the former, nor do we know that the 
ancients have quoted it.”t He adds, that there were other 
later forgeries of writings in his name. 

Also, though in some pretty ancient hymns, Christ might 
be mentioned as God, yet being poetical compositions, it is 
most probable that it was only in some figurative and quali- 
fied sense, referring to the power and authority with which 
he was invested by God, as Moses is said to have been a 
God to Pharoah. As to the authority of Pliny, + if he had 
been told that hymns were sung by Christians in honour of 
Christ, being himself a Heathen, he would naturally imagine 
that they were such hymns as had been composed in honour 
of the Heathen gods, who had been men.§ He would be 
far from concluding from that circumstance, that Christ was 
considered by his followers either as the Supreme God, or 
as a pre-existent spirit, the maker of the world under God. 

But 1 wish to proceed to considerations of more impor- 
tance relating to this passage of Eusebeus, and to compare 
his account of the antiquity of the Christian Unitarians, 
with their own account of themselves, to see which is in 
itself the more probable. He, or his author, says, that 
Theodotus, who was condemned by Victor, was the author 
and parent of that sect; being the first who asserted that 
Christ was a mere man;|| and these Unztarzans are even 
charged with certainly knowing that this was the case, which 
is directly giving them the lie; and yet this assertion of 
Eusebius is undoutedly false, as appears on the full face of 
all ecclesiastical history, and, as 1 have said, it may be 
proved from Eusebous himself. 

He certainly knew that Justen Martyr had not only 
mentioned Unitarians, but had treated them with much 
respect; and he speaks of the Ebzonztes as contemporaries 


* See Vol. V. p. 23. 

+ Eccles. Hist. L. iii. C. xxxviii. p. 134. (P.) See Wake, (Disc. xvii.,) p. 86. 

t L. x. Ep. xcvii., where, speaking of the practice of the Christians, he says, 
from the representations of some who had been tempted to apostatize, “© Quod essent 
soliti stato die ante lucem convenire, carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum 
invicem. That they were wont to meet together on a stated day before it was 
light, and sing among themselves alternately a hymn to Christ, as a God.” Lardner, 
VII. pp. 292, 293. : 

§ “ Pliny speaks in his own words, or those of the Christians who were brought 
before him, Heathen people being willing to deify eminent men. Jesus Christ was 
such an one, especially in the esteem of Christians. ΑἸ] knew he had died, and 
that the Christians said he was risen again from the dead, and was ascended to 
heaven. Heathen people, therefore, might naturally enough say, they worshipped 
Christ, as a God.” Ibid. pp. 308, 309. 

Eccles. Hist, L. v. C.-xxviii. p. 252. (P.) Sce Vol. V. p. 23. 
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of Cerinthus, who, according to himself, lived in the time of 
the apostle John.* By his own account, therefore, these 
Unitarians, who believed Christ to be a mere man, were 
contemporary with the apostle John; who though greatly 
offended at heresy, takes no notice of their opinion being 
one. Nothing, therefore, can be more contrary to truth or 
probability, than the account of the origin of the Unztarzans 
by Eusebius, or his author; and if I be offended at it, is it 
without a cause? And how can the Reviewer doubt of my 
charge of unfairness against Eusebius, or his author, being 
true? t 

Let us now consider the account that these Unztarzans, 
according to Eusebius, gave of themselves. They are said 
to have affirmed with confidence, that the apostles taught 
their doctrine, and that it was preserved till the time of 
Victor or Zephyrinus.t What they actually said, we do not 
know, but it could hardly be, that there had been no inno- 
vation whatever in the doctrine concerning the person of 
Christ before the time of Victor; because the Gnostics are 
well-known to have been a very numerous sect, consisting 
of many branches; and before this time Justen Martyr and 
others had published their account of the personification of 
the Logos. It is probable, therefore, that what they really 
maintained was, that their doctrine was that which was 
most generally received till that time; and this I think to 
be highly probable, if not demonstrable. 

According to all accounts, the doctrine of the simple 
humanity of Christ was held by the Jewzsh Christians in the 
time of the apostles. I do not find that any of them are ever 
expressly said to have held any other doctrine, only some of 
them believed the miraculous conception. Athanasius 
clearly supposes none of them to have believed that Christ 
had any nature superior to that of man; and he says that 
they brought the Gentzles, meaning, no doubt, the generality 
of them, into the same opinion.§ This, then, may. fairly be 
supposed to have been the state of things at the time that 
John wrote his first epistle, which was about the year 80, 
when it is plain from his own writings there was no opinion 
among Christians that gave him any alarm, besides that of 
the Gnostics. 

Taking it then for granted, that the doctrine of the simple 
humanity of Christ was nearly, at least, universal in the 


* Eccles. Hest. L. iii. ΟΣ xxvii. xxviil, po 121, &c. (P.) 

+ As to the very early date of this anonymous piece, see Lardner, who refers it 
to the year 212. Credibility, 111. p. 36. (P.) Works, II. p. 380. 

Τ᾽ ΘΟ]. 22. § See supra, Ὁ. 11. 
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year 80, is it at all probable, that it could have ceased to 
have been the prevailing doctrine before the time of Vector, 
about the year 200? Causes which tended to produce the 
opinion of the deity of Christ operated, no doubt, very 
powerfully; but still it cannot be thought probable, that 
they could have produced so great an effect in the space of 
little more than one century. 

Another, and no inconsiderable argument in favour of the 
antiquity of the proper Untéarzan doctrine among Christians, 
may be drawn from the rank and condition of those who held 
it in the time of Tertullian, who lived about the time of 
Victor. He calls them semplices et rdiote, that is, common 
or unlearned people,* and such persons are certainly most 
likely to retain old opinions, and are always far less apt to 
ennovate than the learned ; because they are far less apt to spe- 
culate. Whenever we endeavour to trace the oldest opinions 
in any country, we always inquire among the zdiote, the 
common people; and if they believe one thing, and the 
learned another, we may conclude with certainty, that, 
which ever of them be true, or the more probable, those of 
the common people were the more anciené, and those of the 
learned and speculative the more novel of the two. 

In most cases the more novel opinions are more likely to 
be true, considering the gradual spread of knowledge, and 
the general prevalence of prejudice and error; but in some 
cases the probability is on the side of the more ancient 
opinions ; and it is evidently so in this. The true doctrine 
concerning the person of Christ must be allowed to have 
been held by the apostles. They, no doubt, knew whether 
their Master was only a man like themselves, or their Maker. 
Their immediate disciples would receive and maintain the 
same doctrine that they held; and it must have been some 
time before any other could have been introduced, and have 
spread to any extent, and especially before it could have 
become the prevailing opinion. We naturally, therefore, 
look for the genuine doctrine of Christianity concerning the 
person of Christ, among those who, from their condition 
and circumstances, were most likely to maintain the old 
opinion, rather than those who were most apt to receive a 
new one. Surely, then, we haye a better chance of finding 
the truth on this subject among these zdzote, the common 
and unlearned people, than with such men as Justin Martyr, 


* See supra, ἢ. 12. 
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who had been a Heathen philosopher, Zreneus, or any other 
of the learned and speculative Christians of the same age. 

On the contrary, supposing the Christian religion to have 
been gradually corrupted, and that, in a long course of time, 
the corrupt doctrine should become the most prevalent 
among the common people, the reforniation of it by the 
recovery of the genuine doctrine is naturally to be looked 
for among the learned and the inquisitive, who in all cases 
will be the innovators. This is remarkably the case in the 
present state of things. The common people in the Roman 
Catholic countries are bigots to the old established faith, 
while the learned are moderate, and almost Protestants. 
In Protestant countries the common people still adhere most 
strongly to the doctrines of their ancestors, or those which 
prevailed about the time of the Reformation, while the 
learned are every where receding farther from them; they 
being more inquisitive, and more enlightened than the 
uninguiring vulgar. But still, if any man should propose 
simply to inquire what were the opinions most generally 
received in this country a century ago, (which was about 
the space that intervened between Vrctor and the time of the 
apostles,) we should think him very absurd, if he should 
look for them among the learned, rather than among the 
common people. We have experience enough of the diffi- 
culty with which the bulk of the common people are brought 
to relinquish the faith of their ancestors. 

Is it, then, at all probable that when the doctrine of the 
simple humanity of Christ is acknowledged to have been 
held by the zdiote, or common people, and who are expressly 
said to have been the greater part of the believers, (major 
credentium pars,) this should not have been the general 
opinion a century before that time, but, on the contrary, that 
of the deity of Christ, which was held by Tertudlan, and 
other learned Christians; and who speak of the common 
people as being shocked (expavescunt)* at their doctrine ὃ 
Sufficient cause may be assigned why the learned in that 
age should be inclined to adopt any opinion which would 
advance the personal dignity of their Master, and the same 
cause would produce the same effect among the common 
people, but it would be more slowly, and require more 
time, as appears to have been the fact. 

Let any person of common sense then judge between 


* See Vol. V. p. 41, Note +. 
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these ancient Unztartans, with respect to the probable ac- 
count of their origin and antiquity, and Eusebzus, or his 
author. 

That Eusebius himself should take so violent a part as he 
always does against these ancient Unztarzans, is not difficult 
to be accounted for. He himself was strongly suspected 
of Arianism, atatime in which the Athanaszan doctrine was 
most prevalent, and though a learned man, he was not of the 
firmest tone of mind. In these circumstances, he would 
naturally make the most of such pretensions to orthodoxy 
as he had, and would be inclined to shew his zeal by invec- 
tives against those who were more heretical than himself. 
This we see illustrated every day. This was the cause why 
many of the Reformers from Popery joined with the Papists 
in the persecution of those who were desirous of carrying 
the Reformation a little farther than themselves. This 
might in some measure contribute to produce the zeal of 
the Calvinists against the Arminians, that of the Armenians 
against the Arzans, that of the Arians against the Socinzans, 
and that of Socenus himself against Francis David.* 


SECTION V. 


Of my beng charged with advancing that Justin Martyr was 
the first who started the Notion of Christ's Pre-existence. 


ANOTHER heavy charge advanced against me is, that I 
have asserted that ‘* the notion of the pre-existence of Christ 
cannot be traced any higher” than “ Justin Martyr.”+ Now 
this is to all intents and purposes a mis-quotation ; that part 
of the sentence which was necessary to give the true sense 
of what is quoted being omitted. . It must, therefore, neces- 
sarily mislead the reader ; and, independently of that, it is a 
manifest misrepresentation of my opinion, not only simply 
mentioned, but frequently urged, and enlarged upon in the 
course of the work. 

I have nowhere said that semple pre-existence was never 
ascribed to Jesus Christ before Justen Martyr. I must have 
been a child in ecclesiastical history, and shamefully inconsis- 
tent with myself, if I had said any such thing. The doctrine 
of the pre-existence was certainly that of the Gnostzcs in the 
time of the apostles themselves, and is always represented 


* See Vol. X. pp. 355—357. 
t Mon. Rev. LXVIIL. p. 524. (P.) 
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by me as such. What I say is, that ‘* we find nothing like 
divinity ascribed to Christ before Justin Martyr;’* and 
though, in one particular sentence, I mentioned pre-exzstence, ἢ 
_as what we cannot with certainty trace any higher, it is in 

conjunction with divenity and not separately, as it is here 
exhibited. The whole sentence is as follows: ““ Whether 
Justin Martyr was the very first who started the notion of 
the pre-existence of Christ, and of his super-angelic or divine 
nature, is not certain, but we are not able to trace it any 
higher.” + Had the disjunctive or been used instead of and, 
(which would have implied that neither the opinion of the 
divinity, nor that of the pre-existence of Christ, was prior 
to Justin,) a reader of common sense and candour would 
have seen that it must have been misprinted. My re- 
ference to both the opinions by the pronoun ἐξ, which is 
in the singular number, sufficiently shews that, however 
improper and unguarded the expression may happen to be, 
I could not really mean to consider the two opinions 
separately. 

But my criticiser, instead of making any allowance for a 
casual ungrammatical construction, and of ascertaining my 
meaning by comparing One expression with another, has 
absolutely tortured my language, in order to make me con- 
tradict myself; and has even employed more than one page 
out of six only of his own composing, to confute an opinion 
of which my history itself is a much fuller refutation. This 
conduct admits of no apology even in a professed answerer 
of a book, and much less in a reviewer, who should exhibit 
a fair and impartial account of the work before him. 

In another passage which this writer has not overlooked, 
for he has quoted it, though without any particular notice, 
I have evidently considered Justen Martyr’s idea of pre- 
existence as one species of a genus. It isas follows: ‘ This 
writer even speaks of his own opinion of the pre-existence 
of Christ (and he is the first that we certainly know to have 
maintained it on the principles on which tt was generally 
received afterwards) as a doubtful one, and by no means a 
necessary article of Christian faith.”§ Here I evidently 
refer to his idea of the personification of the Logos of the 
Father, which was a kind of pre-evistence, quite distinct from 
that of the Gnostics, who preceded him. Let any one prove 
this opinion of the personification of the Logos to have been 


*. Vol. Vp: 20. t+ Ibid. 
1 Mon. Rev. LXVIIL p. 518 CP.) § Vol. V. p. 22. 
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held by any person before Justin Martyr. If he can, (and 
I have not expressed myself positively on the subject,) he 
will still be far from proving that it was the doctrine of the 
apostles ; and whether the innovation took place a little 
earlier, or a little later, it will make no difference with respect 
to my principal object. 

As this misrepresentation affects one principal part of the 
great outline of my work, I shall take this opportunity of 
drawing it more distinctly, for the benefit of my readers in 
general, 

What I have maintained in my late History of Opinions 
concerning Christ, and what I do not find to have been 
much, if at all, insisted upon before, is, that the exaltation 
of the person of Jesus Christ began with the Gnostzcs, who 
maintained the doctrine of the pre-existence of all human 
souls, as independent, created spirits, capable of animating 
human bodies. ‘This error began in the time of the apostles, 
and is known to be referred to by John. When this notion 
was exploded, another, which I cannot trace any higher 
than Justen Martyr, was adopted, and this was the personz- 
fication of the Logos of the Father, which was a thing quite 
distinct from the doctrine of the Gnostics, so that the patrons 
of each were continually combating one another. The pre- 
existent spirits, or Zions, of the Gnostics, were supposed to 
have existed an indefinite time before the creation of the 
world ; whereas the personification of the Logos was repre-~ 
sented, by the first advocates of it, as a thing that took place 
immediately before that event, and with a view to it. The 
peculiar doctrine of Arius was, in my opinion, clearly sub- 
sequent to this; and it was after them all, that the personi- 
fication of the Logos, being carried farther back, namely, to 
all eternity, led to the present doctrine of the Trznzty, con- 
sisting of three persons in the Godhead, perfectly equal with 
respect to eternity and all divine attributes. 

Instead of holding out to the view of the readers this 
great outline of the first part of my work, on which alone 
he has descanted, my critic charges me with asserting that 
the simple pre-existence of Christ was not known before 
Justin Martyr ; which shews that he never once formed a 
right conception of what he undertook to exhibit. 

As to the epistles of Zgnatius, I consider them all, the 
less as well as the greater, as being either wholly spurious, 
or so corrupted as not to be quoted with safety ; and 1 am 
far from being original or singular in this opinion. 

Dr. Lardner, who thinks that the smaller epistles are 
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in the main genuine, says, ““ If there be only some few sen- 
timents and expressions which seem inconsistent with the 
true age of Ignatius, it is more reasonable to suppose them 
to be additions, than to reject the epistles themselves en- 
tirely ; especially in this scarcity of copies which we labour 
under. As the interpolations of the larger epistles are 
plainly the work of some Arian, so even the smaller epistles 
may have been tampered with by the Arians, or the or- 
thodox, or both, though I do not affirm that there are in 
them any considerable corruptions or alterations.” 

Salmasius, Blondel, and Daillé, are decided that all the 
epistles are spurious ; and Le Sueur, after giving an account 
of the whole matter,t says, that the last of them, viz. M. 
Daillé,t has clearly proved that the first, or small collection 
of Ignatius’s epistles, was forged about the beginning of the 
fourth century, or 200 years after the death of Jgnateus, and 
that the second, or larger collection, was made at the be- 
ginning of the sixth century. ὃ 

Is this, then, an authority to be quoted so decisively 
against me, as to be preceded by, ““ We will endeavour to 
answer || Dr. Priestley upon grounds less liable to be ques- 
tioned,” (meaning, than that of the hymns used by Chris- 
tians in early times,) ““ by the positive testimony of writings 
which he will hardly assert were penned after those of 
Justin Martyr.’@{ I am not ashamed, however, to assert 
this after such respectable authorities as I have mentioned 
above ; and I challenge this writer to prove that the passage 
he has quoted from Jgnatius was not penned after the time 
of Justin Martyr. 

If any passage in these epistles be spurious, I should not 
hesitate to pronounce this to be one. Such language as 
«ς fleshly and spiritual, made and not made, God incarnate, 
real life in death, begotten of Mary and of God, in one 
respect liable to suffering, and in another incapable of it,”’** 
savours strongly of a much later age than that of Ignatius. 
It is nothing but controversy that teaches such definite and 


* Credibility, Pt. ii. I. p. 151. (P.) Works, Il. p. 69. 

+ In his Histoire de [ Eglise et de ’ Empire. 

1 In his work De Usu Patrum. § Le Sueur, A.D. 107. (P.) 

|| The reader will easily perceive that these animadversions on my work are 
very improperly called a review. They area professed answer, and yet the writer 
does not so much as mention the arguments on which I lay the greatest stress. 
Can any thing be more evidently caleuk ated to injure a work, and to mislead the 
reader with respect to it? It is pluming himself on the victory, before he has even 
ventured to make the attack; having only, as it were, skirmished at a distance, 
and eve that without gaining any real advantage. (J.) 


4 Mon. Rev. LXVIILL. p. 524. (P.) ** Ibid. p. 525. 
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guarded language as this. It could not, I think, precede 
the Arzan controversy ; and this agrees very well with the 
date assigned to those epistles by M. Daillé, which is after 
the Council of Nice, 1 should almost as soon think that 
Ignatius composed the Athanasean Creed, as this quaint 
sentence. They are much in the same style. My critic 
adds, ““ There are other passages in the writings of this most 
ancient father, which are equally expressive of the two 
natures of Christ; but we think this fully sufficient to con- 
fute Dr. Priestley’s assertion, without troubling the reader 
with any more quotations.” 

Ignatius, not being quoted by Eusebius, or his author, 
amony ancient authorities for the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ, is alone a sufficient proof that no such passage as 
this was to be found in the epistles of Jgnatzus in his time. 
If this writer did not know that the genuineness of these 
epistles of Ignatius was questioned, he ought not to write 
on these subjects, and if he did know it, it was disingenuous 
not to mention it. 

As to the passage which my critic quotes from Barnabas, 
he himself acknowledges, (but in an ironical manner, un- 
worthy of the seriousness of the argument,) that it may be 
explained in a sense consistent with the Socinzan doctrine, 
as well as some passages of Scripture.t I, however, am a 
Socinian,t and 1 scruple not to say, that, in my opinion, the 
interpretations of Scripture which he ridicules are the only 
just and natural ones; but this is not a place for that 
argument. 

It is true that I have quoted the epistle of Barnabas ὃ 
without saying any thing about its authenticity. In reality, 
I do not know what to think of it, and my critic must know 
that the genuineness of it has been much disputed. The 
passage, however, which he quotes is from that part of it, 
of which we have only an old Latin version, and this he has 
not rightly translated. It is die ante constitutionem seculi, 
which is not properly before the beginning of the world, but 
on the day before the beginning of the world. Now the notion 
of the Father speaking to the Son on the very day before 
the creation, savours, I think, of a later age than that of 
Barnabas. Let any thing like this be produced from the 
Scriptures. If this be a plain, it is, 1 think, a suspicious 
declaration of the pre-existence of Christ. 

* Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p. 524. 


+ “* We acknowledge it may be allegorized away by those who have dexterity 


enough to use the same method of interpretation with some plain declarations of 
the holy Scriptures.” hid. 


} “Commonly called.” See supra, p. 9. § Vol. V. p. 26. 
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SECTION VI. 
Of the Doctrine of the Miraculous Conception. 


IN expressing my opinion concerning the prevalence of 
the doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ, I make a 
limitation, saying, ‘‘ This language has all the appearance 
of an apology for an opinion contrary to the general and 
prevailing one; as that of the humanity of Christ (at least 
with the belief of the miraculous conception) probably was 
in his time.”* This my criticiser calls “a very great in- 
consistency.” ‘* The Doctor,” he says, “" has no right to 
assert his αὐ least with the behef of a miraculous conception. 
The insertion is entirely arbitrary, and those who know less 
of the author’s character than we do, and may not have the 
same well-grounded assurance of his integrity, may possibly 
be led to imagine that he introduced those words only to 
give some colourable pretext to his own principles.” Ὁ 

In all that I have read of controversial writing, 1 hardly 
recollect any instance of a more groundless and perverse 
misrepresentation of a writer’s obvious meaning than this, 
on which so loud an exclamation is founded. For, what 
can be more evident than that I do not use these words as 
those of Justin Martyr, but only as expressive of an opinion 
of my own, formed from all the circumstances put together? 
And certainly I have a full right to introduce whatever 
clause I please into any sentence of my own, provided that, 
as in this case, I make myself only answerable for the pro- 
priety of it. 

The reason why I was inclined to think that the doctrine 
of the miraculous conception was pretty generally received 
by the Lbzonites, in the time of Justin, was, that [reneus 
passes no censure on any that believed that doctrine. But 
it may, perhaps, with more probability be inferred, that 
because neither Justin Martyr nor Ireneus speaks of any 
other Ebzonztes than those who maintained that Christ was 
the proper son of Joseph, the doctrine of the miraculous 
conception had not gained any ground even among them till 
a later period. I find no mention of two kinds of Ebzonites, 
before Origen. I repeat it, however, as my real opinion, 
that the doctrine of the humanity of Christ (at least with 
the belief of the miraculous conception) was the more 
general faith of Christians in the time of Justin Martyr. 


bd Vol VY. Ῥ. 22. ae Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p. 522, (P.) 
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Now let the reader judge what occasion there was for the 
severe strictures on this passage that I have quoted above. 
In general, I believe it is thought that I express myself so 
as to be understood ; at least 1 endeavour to do so; but IT 
can never undertake to guard my meaning from such unac- 
countable constructions as these. 

As to the doctrine of the miraculous conception itself, it 
is not, in fact, of any more consequence to the Socznzan, 
than it is to the Arian or the Athanasian hypothesis ; for it 
is no impediment to the union of the Aran, or the Atha- 
nasian Logos, to the human nature of Christ, that his body 
was derived from Joseph. For any thing that we can judge, 
aman produced in the natural way was just as proper for 
the residence of this heavenly inhabitant, as one made on 
purpose ; and if it was fit that Christ should have a human 
nature at all, it may be supposed to have been equally fit 
that he should have a proper human nature; differing as 
little as possible from that of his brethren, as we are called. 
There is, therefore, no more reason why the Arians or Atha- 
nasians should be more attached to the belief of the mira- 
culous conception, than the Socinzans. The doctrine itself 
connects equally well, or equally ill, with any particular 
hypothesis concerning the nature of Christ. 

But it is an objection which affects the Arian hypothesis 
only, that, upon their scheme, Christ is properly, and with 
respect to his person, an wnzque in the creation ; there being 
no class or species of such beings, at least as far as we are 
informed of; a being created on purpose to be the maker of 
all things under God, or the medium of all his communi- 
cations to mankind. Whereas, upon the Socinzan hypo- 
thesis, Christ, with respect to his person, is no proper 
unique, though produced in a supernatural way ; because, 
when produced, he was precisely of the same class and rank 
with other men, who, in themselves considered, were fully 
equal to him in all respects. Was Adam less properly a 
man, and an unique, merely because the manner of his pro- 
duction was so? It is, therefore, a very unfair representation 
that the Reviewer gives of this business in his note.* He 
might as well say that Enoch and Elijah were uniques, 
because there was something peculiar in their manner of 
going out of the world, as that Christ was so, because there 
was something peculiar in his manner of coming into it. 


* Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p, 523. (P.) 
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Should I have any controversy with a Jew, I should not 
fee] myself at all embarrassed with this circumstance of the 
miraculous conception; as I should not hesitate to follow 
the example of the candid Justen Martyr with respect to it ; 
telling him, that he was at full liberty to think as he should 
see reason to do on that subject ; and that he might be as 
good a Christian as the Ebionites were before him, though 


he should believe no more of the miraculous conception than 
they had done. 


SECTION VII. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


I. I po acknowledge* that I have inadvertently made Victor 
the successor of Zephyrinus, ¢ but it is certainly of little con- 
sequence, and the mistake may be rectified without any 
injury to my argument. I remember that the passage stood 
right when it was first printed, but was altered, I cannot 
recollect how, or why, in the proof sheet. Men of much 
business, and of a very little candour, will easily excuse a 
slip of this kind. 

II. 1 also cannot now account for my saying that Hermas 
ςς is not quoted by Jreneus,’+ when it was a thing that I 
could not but have observed, or read of. This, however, 
is of little moment. And, in fact, the mistake is not so 
great as it seems to be; for Hermas is not quoted by name 
in Ireneus, and, when all the circumstances are considered, 
I even think it may admit of some doubt whether the short 
passage that Ireneus does cite was intended by him for a 
quotation from Hermas. The whole passage is as follows: 
‘““ The Scripture, therefore, well says, In the first place 
believe that there is one God, who created and established 
all things, making them out of nothing ;”§ and that passage 
is found in the Pastor of Hermas,|| but we have only a 
Latin translation of Hermas, and therefore cannot be quite 
sure that the words were the very same, and the sense of 
them is certainly found in what is properly called the Scrip- 
ture ; and I do not know that Jreneus ever quotes any other 


* See Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p. 528. 

+ Vol. V. p. 23; now predecessor, according to the corrections at the end of this 
Reply. 

t See Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p. 525. The passage is amended from the corrections, 
Vol. V. pp. 29, 30. 

§ L.iv.Cy xxxvib p. 5905 (P.) 

|| L. ii. Mand.i. (P.) See Wake, p. 231. 
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book by this title except those which we now characterize 
in that manner. He quotes no other author, I believe, 
without either his name, or some title, or circumstance, 
sufficiently descriptive of him. However, I do not insist 
upon this, and shall correct the passage. 

Tertullian says of this work of Hermas, “" Ab omni con- 
cilio ecclesiarum inter apocrypha et falsa judicatur.”* It 
is rejected as spurious by all the councils of the churches. 

ΠῚ. With respect to the Alogz, the Reviewer says, “" Why 
should it be doubted that there were heretics in his (Epe- 
phanius’s) day who rejected the gospel of St. John? Were 
there not heretics in his day, and long before, who rejected 
other books of the New Testament? Dr. Priestley’s con- 
jecture will not be easily admitted. The contrary suppo- 
sition is natural ἃ priort, and it hath the support of history 
too.” 

I ask, of what history before, and in fact, besides that of 
Epiphanius 2 \t is sufficiently evident that there could not 
have been any who rejected all the writings of John before 
the time of Eusebius, who considers very particularly the 
objections that had been made to the genuineness of the 
other books; and that the same Alogz should reject these 
books after the time of Eusebius, and not before, is highly 
improbable. Epephanius himself ascribes this rejection to 
the Alogi in general, and not to those of his time only; and 
le supposes the heresy of the Alogz to have been an old one, 
of which that of Theodotus was a branch. 

As to the testimony of Epiphanius, especially concerning 
those against whom he writes with so much inveteracy, | 
own it weighs no more with me than it did with Le Clerc, 
whose opinion of this writer may be seen in his Ecclesi- 
astical History.t He is certainly the least to be depended 
upon of any of the fathers. 

The Reviewer adds, ‘* Was there not a modern disciple 
of Artemon (Sam. Crellius) who rejected, if not the whole 
of St. John’s gospel, yet the introduction to it, because it 
was thought to favour the deity of Christ? It is but 
proceeding a step farther to pronounce the whole to be 
spurious.” 

Though a Socentan || myself, 1 do not hold myself obliged 
to defend what has been advanced by any other Socinian. 
like men who think for themselves, we differ as much as 


* De Pudicitia, C. x. Ὁ. 563. (P.) + Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p. 521. 
t A.D. 103. (P.) See Lardner, IX. p. 235. § Mon. Rev. LXVIITL. p. 521. 
|| See supra, p. 29, Note |}. 
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others who go by the same common name. But certainly 
this censure is illiberal and unjust. On what grounds 
Samuel Crellius* rejected the introduction of S¢. John,+ I 
cannot tell. His grandfather, the famous John Credlus,t 
did not. But it has always been deemed a sufficient ob- 
jection to the genuineness of any writing, that it contains 
opinions which, from other evidence, appear not to have 
been those of the age in which it was supposed to have 
been written. So far am I from rejecting this introduction, 
that I think it inexplicable, except upon Socenzan prin- 
ciples. However, between rejecting this mtroduction, and 
rejecting the whole gospel, there are many more steps, or a 
much larger step, than my Reviewer seems to imagine. I 
hope this writer did not mean to insinuate that Socinians 
in general make so little account of the Gospels, or any part 
of them, that there is but a small step between them and 
Unbelievers ; though by some he may be so understood, 


CONCLUSION. 


Tuus have I presented my readers with a fair and candid 
state of the charges which have been brought against my 
Eistory of the Corruptions of Christianity ; Sel 1 think I 
have made it appear, that all the real oversights are of very 
little consequence, and may be easily rectified without the 
least injury to my argument in any one place. I therefore 
leave it with my readers to determine whether there was 
any just cause for such vehement exclamation as that with 
which the critic begins his remarks: “ When we review 
the passages we have now transcribed, we are equally 
grieved and astonished. Pereculosum est in Limine offen- 
dere! We are grieved to see a writer of Dr. Priestley’ 8 
eminence, and who hath long stood very high, even in the 
Opinion of his enemies, for integrity of character, laying 
himself so open to the charge of perversion and misrepre- 
sentation. We are astonished at his rashness, though we 
know that great zeal doth not always listen to the more 
scrupulous dictates of prudence. But common sense should 
at least teach it to preserve a decent appearance; and in 
matters that fall within the circle of history, and where 
invention can have no play, a writer should be careful not 


* See his acquaintance with Ttllotson; Jortin's Remarks in Birch, p. 426; 
Mon. Repos. V. pp. 49—55, 169. 

+ In the erttique on this Reply, Daniel Zwicker is substituted, by the Reviewer, 
for Samuel Crellius. Mon. Rev. LXIX. p. 223. 

$ Who died in 1633, aged 42, See Toulnil s Socinus, pp. 408—423. 
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to give his enemies cause for exultation by positive asser- 
tions, which are not only wzthout proof, but in direct oppo- 
sition to it. Wehope that Dr. Priestley will not think that 
we are become his enemies for speaking the truth. He is 
the last person that can with any grace complain of a freedom 
of this sort. He often invites it with an earnestness which 
shews that he is not afraid of it. We rely on his candour 
for the freedom we now take with him; and if that should 
prove to be less in power than it is in form, (which, how- 
ever, we do not think will be the case,) we shall rest satisfied 
with the integrity of our own motives.” * Such an attempt 
to alarm the public, and prejudice the minds of their readers 
against the work, ought certainly to have had some better 
foundation. 

As to this writer’s ¢ntegriéy, I do not call it in question ; 
but am very willing to account for his mistakes and mis- 
representations on principles similar to those on which, with 
some degree of candour, he accounts for what he supposed 
to be mine. Every effect must have an adequate cause, and 
I cannot account for this writer’s very severe and highly 
unjust treatment of my book without supposing that he 
looked into it (from what cause I cannot divine) with a very 
eager desire to find fault with it, and to expose it. A good- 
natured critic might have pointed out the same oversights, 
and have shewn how they might be corrected without any 
real injury to the work. 

It is not easy, in a work of such extent, the materials for 
which were necessarily collected at different times, to put 
the whole together (when some of the facts, and the evi- 
dence of them, must have been in part obliterated from the 
mind) without making inconsiderable mistakes. No first 
edition of any large historical work was ever free from them. 
All these I shall be as solicitous to rectify as any person 
can be to find them out ; and every intimation of this kind 
IT shall willingly receive, whether it comes from a friend or 
a foe. 

I have already drawn out a list of such corrections and 
additions as 1 think of any consequence ;f and if there be 
another edition of the work, 1 may, perhaps, alter the con- 
struction of some other passages which readers of the same 
turn with this Reviewer may misunderstand. But 1 cannot 
pretend to write for such readers. It would be giving a 


* Mon. Rev. LXVIII. pp. 519, 520. 


+ See Vol. V. p. 12. Those corrections and additions were used in preparing 
that volume. 
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great deal of time to very little purpose, and after all might 
not be effectual; for it is no uncommon thing to labour 
style into obscurity. I write for the bulk of readers, who 
have some candour as well as good sense. We do not in 
this country build our houses so as to have nothing to fear 
from hurricanes or earthquakes. It is enough to guard them 
against more common accidents. 

This History of the Corruptions of Christianity 1 is a work 
that | have long had in view.* 1 consider it as the most 
useful, and therefore I wish to make it the most correct of 
all my publications. Nothing shall be wanting on my 
part to make it so, and I hope my enemies will not be 
wanting on theirs. My object, I trust, is ¢ruth. I shall 
pursue it with fairness, and without fear of consequences, 
and [1 shall consider every man as acting with me who shall 
aid me in the pursuit. Opposition is what 1 always ex- 
pected, and in reality do not dislike. Indeed, no person 
ought to step into the great amphitheatre of the public, who 
is not willing to take his chance for all accidents, (for treat- 
ment fair and unfair ,) and who is not prepared to meet them. 
Few persons have been more disciplined in this way than 
myself, and therefore | must be made of bad materials 
indeed, if | be not better prepared than most others for all 
these events. It will be happy if the discipline of this lite 
in general prepare me as well tor the exercises of another. 

It may amuse some of my readers to be informed that, 
excepting a copy of verses prefixed to Peter Annet’s short 
hand, and written when I was a school-boy, my first essay 
for the press was an article in the Monthly Review ; so that 
when I was twenty I was placed upon the bench, and now at 
JSifty 1 stand at the bar, and sometimes perhaps before such 
judges as I myself then was. From this awful tribunal, 
though my real merit has been nearly the same, I have 
sometimes received the most virulent censure, and at others 
the greatest applause, when I have been conscious to myself 
that I have not been entitled to either. But undue praise 
may serve to counterbalance undue censure. 

As to my hterary reputation, | can truly say that, little 
as it may be, it is quite sufficient to content me, and it 
ought to be so, for it is something more than I deserve. I 
can pretend to no such “ superior qualifications” as my 


* See Vol. V. pp. §, 10. 

+ Sixteen lines signed J. Priestley, one of four copies of commendatory verses, 
addressed “ To Mr. Annet on his New Short Hand.” See Vol. I. Memoirs, 
24,78. Peter Annet died in 1769, aged77. See Gent. Mag. XXXIX. p. 55. 
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present critic, whether in earnest or not, has thought proper 
to ascribe to me.* Success in such pursuits as | have been 


engaged in, I well know, requires no great extent of mental 
power, but God has been pleased to give me an active, and 
[ hope an honest mind; and when a man is always busily 
seeking, with his eyes fairly open, and especially in places 
where others are afraid to go, he will sometimes find 
things worth looking for, and that had escaped more timid 
researchers. 

It has pleased God, in the course of his providence, to 
open my own eyes, after having been educated in all the 
gloom and darkness of Calvinism,t and I am determined 
(in conjunction with my philosophical researches) to do all 
that I can to open the eyes of others. With this object in 
view, I am ready, with the apostle, to go through evel report 
as well as good report; and whatever of active life may 
remain to me, I am resolved to make the most of it; there 
being, as the saying is, rest enough in the grave. 1 have no 
higher wish with respect to this life, than to live and die in 
the various pursuits in which [ am now engaged ; and I hope 
to rise to a scene of equal activity, and of equally pleasurable 
and useful pursuits, in a future life. t 


* Mon. Rev. LXVIII. p. 521. (P.) 

+ See Vol. I. Memoirs, 12—15, 18. 

1 The criticism on this Reply, in the Monthly Review, (LXIX. p. 215,) occa- 
sioned the following letter, which appeared in the Correspondence {p. 359): 


“1700 the Editor of the Monthly Review. 


s¢ Sir, Birmingham, 16th Oct. 1783. 

“1 have read with care the answer to my Reply in your last Review, and though 
I think I am ready to correct any mistakes that I have fallen into, I see no reason 
to wish that I had written any thing otherwise than | have done, except that, in 
the fifth Section of my Reply, I understood the Reviewer too literally. 

«‘ With respect to the Answer, I wish only to observe that Suicer draws the 
same inference that I have done from the passage in Jerome, that both Beausobre, 
and the Catholic translator of Athanasius, understood him to speak of the believing 
Jews, in the passage that I quoted from him; and that, in a series of Letters to 
Dr. Horsley, now in the press, and which will contain additional evidence of the 
primitive Christiana Church having been Unitarian, 1 shall shew that it will not 
admit of any other construction. 

“Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 


J. PRIESTLEY?” 
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. LETTERS TO Dr. HORSLEY, 
IN ANSWER TO HIS 
Antmadbersions 
ON 
THE HISTORY OF THE CORRUPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY ; 
WITH ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE 


THAT THE 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN CHURCH WAS UNITARIAN. 


—— LILLIE IL im 


Let not him that girdeth oi his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off. 
1 Kings xx. 11. 


[ Birmingham, 1783.} 
aie <a 
PREFACE. 


My design in writing the Hzstory of the Corruptions of 
Christianity, it will easily be perceived, was to compose a 
work proper for the use of all Christians, learned and un- 
learned, and indeed chiefly the latter. Also, having an 
extensive object before me, I did not give much more at- 
tention to one part of the scheme than to another. On 
these accounts [I avoided all unnecessary quotations from 
original writers in the languages in which they wrote, espe- 
cially in Greek, which 1 had great difficulty in getting 
printed ; but I gave some passages that were of particular 
value, and in Late, and distinctly referred to as many others 
as I had actually made use of myself; making a point of 
referring to none, at first or second hand, of which I saw any 
reason to doubt. 

It has happened that hitherto the first article in my work, 
viz. The History of Opinions concerning Christ,* has at- 
tracted the more particular notice of critics, which has led 
me to study this subject more than 1 should otherwise 
have done; and 1 think it will probably engage my attention 
some time longer. Indeed, as the question is of particular 
importance, 1 think it right to take every method in my 


* Vol. V. pp. 13—90. 
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power to invite and promote the fullest discussion of it. 
With this view, I replied to some remarks of a writer in the 
Monthly Review,* which, though not in the least affecting 
my principal argument, gave me an opportunity to add some 
new illustrations. 

Dr. Horsley’s Charge to his Clergy+ has afforded me 
another opportunity of re-examining the subject; and the 
result, which is now before the reader, has been, as I think, 
a further illustration and a stronger confirmation of my 
original position, viz. that the belief that Christ was a mere 
man, naturally possessed of no other powers than other men 
have, but a distinguished messenger of God, and the chief 
instrument in his hands for the good of men, was the original 
faith of the Christian Church, consisting both of Jews and 
Gentiles. 

This controversy, I hope, will continue, either with Dr. 
Horsley or some other person. Nothing, however, shall be 
wanting on my part to keep it up, so long as any new light 
shall appear to be thrown upon the question in debate; 
and after this [ intend to compose an entire work on this 
subject only ; stating, in as clear a light as | shall be able, 
the evidence of the above important truth, (for such I cannot 
help considering it,) as it shall then appear to me, with all 
the proper authorities in the original languages, and leave it 
to make whatever impression it may on the minds of others, 
having then done my duty with respect to it. 

In the mean time, I am by no means sanguine in my 
expectations from the effect of the most forcible arguments, 
on the minds of those who are at present indisposed to 
receive the opinion that I contend for, in consequence of 
strong early prejudices in favour of a different one ; preju- 
dices which have been confirmed by much reading, thinking, 
and conversation, especially if those who are influenced by 
them be advanced in life. It is happy for the cause of truth, 
as well as other valuable purposes, that. man is mortal ; 
and that while the species continues, the individuals go off 
the stage. For otherwise the whole species would soon 
arrive at its maxumum in all improvements, as individuals 
now do. 

If any person ought to have candour for others in this 
respect, 1 ought; having had abundant experience of the 


* For June, 1783. See supra, pp. 3—S7. 

+ « A Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Albans,” 1783. Re- 
published by Bishop Horsley, in his “ Tracts in Controversy with Dr. Priestley,” 
1789, pp. 1—80. 
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difficulty with which deep-rooted prejudices give way to the 
strongest evidence, even when the mind is naturally active, 
and the attention is constantly kept in astate of inquiry. 
On this account, a short history of the progress of my own 
thoughts with respect to this subject may be useful. To 
myself the reflection upon it is highly so, at the same time 
that it is not a little humbling. 

Having been educated in the strictest principles of 
Calvinism, * and having from my early years had a serious 
turn of mind, promoted no doubt by a weak and sickly 
constitution, | was very siicere and zealous in my belief of 
the doctrine of the Trinity; and this continued till 1 was 
about nineteen; and then I was as much shocked on hear- 
ing of any who denied the divinity of Christ (thinking it to 
be nothing less than impiety and blasphemy) as any of 
my opponents can be now. I therefore truly [66] for them, 
and most sincerely excuse them. 

About the age of twenty, being then in a regular course 
of theological studies, 1 saw reason to change my opinion, 
and became an Arian; and notwithstanding what appeared 
to me a fair and impartial study of the Scriptures, and 
_ though 1 had no bias on my mind arising from subscribed 
creeds and confessions of faith, &c., | continued in that 
persuasion fifteen or sixteen years ;f and yet in that time I 
was well acquainted with Dr. Lardner, Dr. Fleming, and 
several other zealous Socznzans, especially my friend Mr. 
Graham.t The first theological tract of mine (which was 
on the Doctrine of Atonement) was published at the parti- 
cular request and under the direction of Dr. Lardner; § and 
he approving of the scheme which I had then formed, of 
giving a short view (which was all that I had then thought 
of) of the progress of the corruptions of Christianity, gave 
me a few hints with respect to it. But still 1 continued 
till after his death indisposed to the Socinian hypothesis. 
After this, continuing my study of the Scriptures, with the 
help of his Letters on the Logos, 1 at length changed my 
opinion, and became what is called a Socznzan ; and in this 
I see continually more reason to acquiesce, though it was a 
long time before the arguments in favour of it did more than 
barely preponderate in my mind. || 


* See supra, p. 37. + See Vol. I. Memoirs, 31, 48. 

{ See Vol. I. Memoirs, 11; Vol. III. p. 199. § In 1761. 

|| For the arguments which had the principal weight with me at that time, and 
poe ularly those texts of scripture which so long retarded my change of opinion, 
S vefer my readers to the Theological Repository, Ill. pp. $45—363. (P.) 
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I was greatly confirmed in this doctrine after I was fully 
satisfied that man is of an uniform composition, and wholly 
wortal; and that the doctrine of a separate immaterial soul, 
capable of sensation and action when the body is in the 
grave, is a notion borrowed from Heathen philosophy, and 
unknown to the Scriptures. Of this I had for a long time 
a mere suspicion; but having casually mentioned it as such, 
and a violent outcry being raised against me on that account,* 
I was induced to give the greatest attention to the question, 
to examine -it in every light, and to invite the fullest dis- 
cussion of it. This terminated in as full a conviction with 
respect to this subject as I have with respect to any other 
whatever. The reasons on which that conviction is founded 
may be seen in my Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit,t of 
which I have lately published a new and improved edition. 

Being now fully persuaded that Christ was a man like 
ourselves, and consequently that his pre-existence, as well 
as that of other men, was a notion that had no foundation 
in reason or in the Scriptures; and having been gradually 
led (in consequence of wishing to trace the principal cor- 
ruptions of Christianity) to give particular attention to 
ecclesiastical history, 1 could not help thinking but that 
(since the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ was not 
the doctrine of the Scriptures, and therefore could not have 
been taught by the apostles) there must be some traces of 
the rise and progress of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
some historical evidence that Unitarianism was the general 
faith of Christians in the apostolical age, independent of the 
evidence which arose from its being the doctrine of the 
Scriptures. 

In this state of mind, the reader will easily perceive that 
I naturally expected to find, what I was previously well 
persuaded was to be Ps and in time I collected much 
more evidence than | at first expected, considering the early 
rise, and the long and universal spread, of what I deem to 
bea radical corruption of the genuine Christian doctrine. 
This evidence I have fairly laid before the reader. He must 
judge of the weight of it, and also make whatever allowance 
he may think necessary for my particular situation and 
prejudices. 

I am well aware that it is naturally impossible that the 
evidence I have produced should impress the minds of those 
who are Arians or Athanasians, as it will those of Socenzuns ; 


” See Vol. I. pp. 181, 182, 202. + Vol. IL. pp. 242—255. 
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nor are men to be convinced of the proper humanity of 
Christ, by arguments of this kind. They must begin, as 1 
did, with the study of the Scriptures ; and whatever be the 
result of that study, it will be impossible for them, let them 
discipline their minds as they will, not to be influenced in 
the historical inquiry, as I was, by their previous persuasion 
concerning the subject of it. If, however, they should be 
so far impressed with the historical arguments, as to think it 
probable that the Christian church was in a very early period 
Unitarian ; it will, no doubt, lead them to expect that they 
shall find the doctrine of the Scriptures, truly interpreted, to 
be so too. 

With respect to myself, I do not know that I can do any 
thing more. Being persuaded, as I am, from the study of 
the Scriptures, that Christ is properly a man, I cannot cease 
to think so; nor can I possibly help the influence of that 
persuasion in my historical researches. Let other persons 
write as freely on their respective hypotheses as | have done 
on mine; and then indifferent persons, and especially 
younger persons, whose minds have not acquired the stiff- 
ness of ours, who are turned fifty, may derive benefit from it. 

Firm as my persuasion now is concerning the proper 
humanity of Christ, (a persuasion that has been the slow 
growth of years, and the result of much anxious and patient 
thinking,) I do not know that, in the course of my inquiry, 
I have been under the influence of prejudice more than all 
other men naturally are. As to reputation, a man may 
distinguish himself just as much by the defence of old sys- 
tems as by the erection of new ones; but I have neither 
formed any new systems, nor have I particularly distin- 
guished myself in the defence of old ones. When I first 
became an Arzan, and afterwards a Socinzan, I was only a 
convert, in company with many others ; and was far from’ 
having any thoughts of troubling the world with publications 
on the subject. This I have been led to do by a series of 
events, of which I had no foresight, and of which I do not 
see the issue. 

The conclusion that I have formed, with respect to the 
subject of this work, and my exertions in support of it, are, 
however, constantly ascribed by my opponents to a force of 
prejudice and prepossession, so strong as to pervert my 
judgment in the plainest of all cases. Of this I may not be 
a proper judge ; but analogy may be some guide to myself as 
well as to others in this case. 

Now, what appears to have been my disposition in other 
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similar cases? Have I been particularly attached to hypo- 
theses in philosophy, even to my own, which always create 
a stronger attachment than those of other persons? On the 
contrary, I will venture to say that no person is generally 
thought to be less so; nor has it been -imagined that my 
pursuits have been at all defeated or injured by any prepos- 
session in favour of particular theories; and yet theories are 
as apt to mislead in philosophical as in any other subjects. 
I have always shewn the greatest readiness to abandon an 
hypothesis that I have advanced, and even defended while 
I thought it defensible, the moment I have suspected it to be 
ill founded, whether the new facts that have refuted it were 
discovered by myself or others. My friends in general have 
blamed me for my extreme facility in this respect ; and if 
I may judge of myself by my own feelings, after the closest 
examination that I can give myself, [ am just the same with 
respect to theology. ΟἹ 

In the course of my life I have held and defended opinions 
very different from those which 1 hold at present. Now, 
if my obstinacy in retaining and defending opinions had 
been so great as my opponents represent it, why did it not 
long ago put a stop to all my changes, and fix me a Trinz- 
tartan oran Arian? Let those who have given stronger 
proofs of their minds being open to conviction than mine 
has been, throw the first stone at me. 

I am well aware of the nature and force of that op- 
position and obloquy to which I am exposing myself in 
consequence of writing my Hestory of the Corruptions of 
Christianity, the most valuable, I trust, of all my publica- 
tions ; and especially in consequence of the pains that 
have been taken to magnify and expose a few inaccuracies, 
to which all works of a similar nature have been and ever 
must be subject. But I have the fullest persuasion that the 
real oversights in it are of the smallest magnitude, and 
do not at all affect any one position or argument in my 
work, as I hope to satisfy all candid judges; and as to 
mere cavil and reproach, 1 thank God, I am well able to 
bear it. 

The odium I brought upon myself by maintaining the 
doctrines of Matertalism and Necessity, without attempt- 
ing to cover or soften terms of so frightful a sound, and 
without palliating any of their consequences, was unspeak- 
ably greater than what this business can bring upon me. 
At the beginning of that controversy I had few, very few 
indeed, of my nearest friends, who were with me in the 
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argument. They, however, who knew me, knew my mo- 
tives, and excused me; but the Christian world in general 
regarded me with the greatest abhorrence. I was considered 
as an unprincipled infidel, either an Atheist or in league 
with Atheists.* In this light I was repeatedly exhibited in 
all the public papers ; and the Monthly Review, and other 
Reviews, with all the similar publications of the day, joined 
in the popularcry. Buta few years have seen the end of 
it. At least all that is left would not disturb the merest 
novice in these things. The consequence (which I now 
enjoy) is a great increase of Materialists; not of atherstecal 
ones, as some will still represent it, but of the most serious, 
the most rational and consistent Christians. 

A similar issue I firmly expect from the present contro- 
versy, unpromising as it may appear in the eyes of some, 
who are struck with what is speciously and confidently 
urged. For my own part, I truly rejoice in the present 
appearance of things; as [ foresee that much good will arise 
from the attention that will by this means be drawn upon 
the subject; and as I hope | respect the hand of God in 
every thing, I thank him for leading me into this business ; 
as I hope to have occasion to thank him, some years hence, 
for leading me through it, and with as much advantage as I 
have been led through the other. 

It is, indeed, my firm, and it is my joyful persuasion, 
that there is a wise Providence overruling all inquiries, as 
well as other events. The wisdom of God has appeared, as 
I have endeavoured to point out, even in the corruptions of 
Christianity and the spread of error; and it is equally con- 
spicuous in the discovery and propagation of truth. 

I am far from thinking that the great Being who super- 
intends all things, guides my pen any more than he does 
that of my fiercest opponent; but I believe that by means of 
our joint labours, and those of all who engage in theological 
controversy, (which is eminently useful in rousing men to 
the utmost exertion of their faculties,) he is promoting his 
. own excellent purposes, aud providing for the prevalence of 
truth, zn Ais own due time; and in this general prospect we 
ought all equally to rejoice. 

It becomes us, however, to consider, that they only will 
be entitled to praise, who join in carrying on the designs of 
Providence with right views of ther own; who are actuated 
by a real love of truth, and also by that candour and bene- 


* See Vol. III. p. 203. In 1779, was published “ The Sadducee: a poem, occa- 
sioned by Dr, Priestley’s Essay on Matter.” See Mon. Rev. LX. p. 335. 
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volence, which a sense of our common difficulties in the 
investigation of truth most effectually inspires. A man 
who has never changed an opinion cannot have much feeling 
of this difficulty, and theretore cannot be expected to have 
much candour, unless his disposition be uncommonly excel- 
lent. I ought to have more candour than many others, 
because I have felt more than many can pretend to have 
done, the force of those obstacles which retard our progress 
in the search of truth. 

With much tranquillity, a tranquillity acquired by habit, 
but more approaching to a pleasing alacrity, than to any 
uneasy apprehension, I shall wait the issue of the present 
controversy ; freely retracting whatever [ shall be found to 
have advanced with too little consideration; moderating 
any thing on which I shall appear to have laid too much 
stress, and urging with the greatest freedom every new argu- 
ment or illustration that may occur to me, till 1 shall have 
nothing of consequence to allege. After this I shall no 
longer reply to particular opponents, but content myself with 
making such corrections and improvements either in my 
History, or my intended View of the Doctrine of the first 
Ages of the Christian Church, concerning the Person of 
Christ, as I may see necessary ; submitting every thing 
to the judgment of those who may think proper to give 
any attention to the subject. 

1 cannot conclude this Preface without cautioning our 
readers not to imagine that this is a mere trial of skill be- 
tween me and my opponents. Jt is the opening ofa serious 
and important controversy, tending to decide whether the 
Christian Church in the age of the apostles was Unitarian 
or Trinitarcan; which, independently of any arguments 
from particular texts of scripture, will assist us to determine 
whether the doctrine of the Trinity, which has had so long 
possession of the minds of the Christian world, be a real 
doctrine of Christianity, or one of its oldest and worst 
corruptions. 

I wish to draw out the ablest men, both on the Trinitarian 
and the Arian side of the question; and I hope that I shall 
not long be the principal on the proper Unitarian side. My 
Vindicator* is much better qualified to take this place, and 
leave me that of auxihary. 

I would further observe, that in a controversy so various 
and extensive as this will probably be, it should not be 


* The author of “ Remarks in Vindication of Dr. Priestley.” See supra, p. 
17, Note -- 
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imagined that the question is absolutely decided when any 
particular advantage is gained on either side. All men are 
liable to oversights ; but a judicious reader will consider the 
extent and consequences of an oversight, and particularly 
whether it affects the question itself, or the writer only. 

Especially, let not persons who are not themselves much 
conversant in ecclesiastical history, conclude that when any 
writer has gained a seemmng advantage, it is therefore a real 
and final one; but let them wait till his opponent has been 
heard. On the first appearance of Dr. Horsley’s Charge, 
many persons considered it as decisive against me. Others 
may now think as favourably of my side of the argument. 
But let all persons suspend their judgment till they see that 
we have nothing of consequence to allege further, and let a 
reasonable time be given to each of us. 

To the Letters to Dr. Horsley | have subjoined a Postscript 
of supplemental and miscellaneous matters; and especially 
a Summary View** of all the evidence that I have hitherto 
been able to collect, and Mazims of Historical Criticism t 
with which the several articles may be compared. I wish 
that my opponents would take the same or any similar 
method, in order to bring the controversy to a more easy, 
speedy, and satisfactory termination. 

I have likewise added some notice of the writer in the 
Monthly Review for September last, which contains a large 
answer to my reply to his former animadversions.t It was 
certainly improper for a person who assumes the character 
of a yudge to become a party in the dispute.§ With the 
intentions that he avows, of drawing me into a controversy, 
he ought to have left his former province of reviewer to 
another; and not to have availed himself of the prodigious 
advantage of the cheap and immense circulation which the 
Review gave him. As Dr. Horsley considers this writer 
as ‘ learned in ecclesiastical history,” || and may wish to have 
him for an ally, let him not, like Commodus, throw his darts 
from a stage; but, if he have any confidence in his own 
prowess, (of which he seems to have no distrust,) let him, 
masked or unmasked, descend into the arena along with us. 


* Appendix, No. I. + Ibid. No. 11: 
Τ See infra at the close of these Letters. 

Dr. Priestley had experienced similar treatment, in 1777, from Dr. Kenrick, 
Editor of the London Review. See Vol. 1V. p. 138, Note. Mr. Badcock was then 
Dr. Priestley’s Vindicator. See ibid. p. iv. 

|| Charge, p.77. (P.) Tracts, p. 76. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 
DeEaR 518; 


As it is my earnest wish that every subject of importance 
may be fully investigated, I am happy to find that you have 
done me the honour to animadvert on my Mistory of the 
Corruptions of Christianity, in your late Charge to the Clergy 
at δέ, Albans, as you formerly did on my Treatzse on Philo- 
sophical Necessity, in a Sermon.* I was in hopes that my 
reply to the Jatter would have led you to pursue the argu- 
ment with me to its proper termination. But though I 
failed in my attempts to engage your assistance in that 
inquiry, I flatter myself that 1 shall be more successful in 
this; especially as, by the temper and style of your per- 
formance, you seem to interest yourself more deeply in this 
subject, imagining, no doubt, and very justly, that much 
more depends upon it. 

You have given, however, a degree of importance to my 
work which, I own, 1 had not thought of myself, when you 
say to your reverend brethren, ‘* You will easily conjecture 
that what has led me into these reflections, is the extra- 
ordinary attempt which hath lately been made to unsettle 
the faith, and to break up the constitution, of every eccle- 
siastical establishment in Christendom. Such is the avowed 
object of a recent publication, which bears the title of 4 
Ehistory of the Corruptions of Christianity, among which the 
Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, in the author’s opinion, 
holds a principal place.” + 

Now I see nothing so very extraordinary in my attempt. 
I have only done what has been done by every other person 
who has endeavoured to refute the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, or any other essential article of established churches. 
However, as you seem to have taken so particular an alarm 
in this case, [ am willing to hope you will exert yourself 
with proportionable vigour; when, in your apprehension, 
it is no less than to save a falling state. Before 1 enter upon 
the subject itself, I must endeavour to set you right with 
respect to two preliminary circumstances. 

Whether it be to my credit or not, I must observe that 
you make my reading to be more extensive than it is, when 


* See Vol. IV. p. 150, Note. 
t Charge, p.5. (P. Tracts, p. 5. 
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you suppose me to have borrowed my principal arguments 
from Daniel Zwicker or Episcopius* [do assure you, Sir, 1 
do not recollect that I ever met with the name of Zwicker 
before I saw it in this publication of yours; for Epescopzus 
I have the highest reverence ; and 1 thank you for informing 
me that, though an Arian himself, he was convinced that 
the Christian church was originally what is now called 
Socinian.t 

On the other hand, by your recommending Bishop Bull’s 
Defence of the Nicene Faith so very strongly, and not 
mentioning any other modern writers,§ you seem to have 
overlooked, or to have undervalued, several works which 
may certainly be very useful to those who wish to form an 
impartial judgment on the subject of this controversy ; 
especially Whitby’s Dzesquisetiones Modeste, in answer to 
Bishop Bull, and his Replies to Waterland,|| with several 
pieces in the Socinzan Tracts, in three small volumes 4to. 
But I am more particularly surprised that you should not 
have mentioned Dr. Clarke’s celebrated Treatise on the 
Trinity, which is calculated to be of the greatest use to 
those who would study this subject; containing all the 
texts that relate to it, most advantageously arranged for the 
purpose, together with some very useful references to the 
Christian fathers. There are several parts of that work 
which I would take the liberty to recommend to your own 
particular attention. 

You charge me with arguing in a circle; saying, “ὁ It is 
the professed object of his undertaking to exhibit a view of 
the gradual changes of opinions, in order to ascertain the 
faith of the first ages: and he would ascertain the faith of 
the first ages in order to settle the sense of the Scriptures 
in disputed points. He is, therefore, not at liberty to assume 


* Tracts, pp. 6,7. On Zwicker, see Vol. VI. p. 10. 

+ This is not quite correct. Dr. Horsley says, “ Episcopius, though himself no 
Socinian, very indiscreetly concurred with the Socinians of his time, in maintaining, 
that the opinion of the mere humanity of Christ had prevailed very generally in 
the first ages; and was never deemed heretical by the Fathers of the Orthodox 
persuasion; at least not in such degree as to exclude from the communion of the 
Church.” Tracts, p. 7. 

Episcopius, had he been an Arian, could scarcely have become a party to the 
Confession of the Remonstrants, 1621; in which his name appears, first, among the 
signatures. He is also said to have written in Latin the large Preface in defence of 
Confessions. See Chap. iii. “ Of the Holy and Sacred Trinity” in “ The Confession 
—translated into English,” pp. 93—96; Brandt's Hist. Reform. 1V. pp. 217, 218, 
$24,325; De La Roche’s Abridgment, 1725, pp. 684—688. ; 

1 See Biog. Brit. 11. pp. 702, 703, Notes. 

§ See Tracts, pp. 65, 66. || Published 1718 and 1720. 

q ““ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” Ed. 3, 1732. 
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any sense of the Scriptures, which, because it is his own, he 
may be pleased to call the clear sense, fora proof that the 
original faith was such as would confirm the sense he wishes 
to establish.”* 

‘So long,” you say, ““ as the sixth page of the first volume 
of Dr. Priestley’s History shall be extant, the masters of the 
dialectic art will be at no loss for an example of the circu- 
lating syllogism.”+ But unless they be provided with one 
already, you must look out for them elsewhere, as this you 
have now pitched upon will not answer their purpose, if 
they be really masters of the dialectic art. 

Had I produced no other proof of the Unitarianism of the 
Scriptures besides that of the primitive church, and also no 
other proof of the Unitarianism of the primitive church 
besides that of the Scriptures, I should have argued in a 
circle. But you will find that I have been far from doing 
this. 

Is it not usual with all writers who wish to prove two 
things, which mutually prove each other, to observe that 
they do prove each other; and, therefore, that whatever 
evidence can be alleged for either of them is fully in point 
with respect to the other? Now this is all that Il have done 
with respect to the Unitarianism of the Scriptures, and of the 
primitive church, which prove each other; only that, in my 
History, 1 do not profess to enter into the separate proof of 
the Unitarian doctrine, from the Scriptures. 

This I there take for granted had been sufficiently done 
already by myself and others; and I therefore proceed to 
prove the Unitarianism of the primitive church trom znde- 
pendent evidence ; only observing that the Unitarian doctrine 
having been taught by the apostles is likewise a proof of the 
same thing. But this I could not suppose would have any 
weight with those who are Trinitarians, though it was not 
improper to mention it with respect to others with whom it 
would have weight. 

I might have urged another kind of argument against both 
the divinity and the pre-existence of Christ, viz. from the 
doctrine of the materiality of man, which I presume has 
been sufficiently proved in my Disquisetions on Matter and 
Spirit. 1 maintain that there is no more reason why a man 
should be supposed to have an immaterial principle within 
him, than that a dog, a plant, or a magnet, should have one ; 
because, in all these cases, there is just the same difliculty 


* Charge, p. 12. (P.) Tracts, pp. 11, 12. ¢ [bid. p. 12. 
VOL. XVIII. E 
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in imagining any connexion between the visible matter of 
which they consist, and the invisible powers of which they 
are possessed. If wnzversal concomitance be the foundation 
of all our reasoning concerning causes and effects, the 
organized brain of a man must be deemed to be the proper 
seat and immediate cause of his sensation and thinking,* as 
much as the inward structure of a magnet, whatever that be, 
is the cause of its power of attracting iron. 

This is a very short and plain argument, perfectly 
consonant to all our reasoning in philosophy: and it is 
conclusive against the doctrine of a soul, and consequently 
against the whole system of pre-existence. If then Peter, 
James and John had no pre-existent state, it must be con- 
trary to all analogy to suppose Jesus to have pre-existed. 
His being a prophet, and having a power of working 
miracles, can make no just exception in his favour; for 
then every preceding prophet must have pre-existed. 

I think I have also proved in my Disguasetions that the 
doctrine of a soul, as a substance distinct from the body, 
and capable of being happy or miserable when the body is 
in the grave, was borrowed from Pagan philosophy, is totally 
repugnant to the system of revelation, and unknown in the 
Scriptures,t which speak of no reward for the righteous, or 
punishment for the wicked, before the general resurrection, 
and the coming of Christ to judge the world. 

I might therefore have urged that, since the doctrine of 
Christ’s pre-existence is contrary to reason, and was never 
taught by Christ or his apostles, it could not have been the 
faith of their immediate disciples in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity. This argument will have its weight with those 
who reject the doctrine of a soul, and make them look with 
suspicion upon any pretended proof of the doctrine of 
Christ’s pre-existence, and of its having been the faith of 
the apostolical age, as well as their previous persuasion that 
such is not the doctrine of the Scriptures, And since all 
the three positions are capable of independent proof, the 
urging of them would not have been arguing in a circle, but 
the adducing a proper collateral evidence. 

I am, &c. 


* “Those noble pair of physicians, Hippocrates and Galen,’ says Hakewill, 
“‘ have made it evident, by experimental proofs, that those divine powers of rea- 
soning and discourse are seated in the brain.” Apologie, 1630, p.5. * The evi- 
dences that cogitation and al] other rational acts in men, depend upon the brain, 
and are performed m it and by it, seem to me,” says Layton, ‘so clear and 
undeniable, as that it may pass for a strong proof that the brain of man is cogitative 
matter, or very like it.” Observations on Bentley, 1693, p. 16. 

t See Vol. III. pp. 4044106. 
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LETTER I. 


Of the Argument from the Writings of the Apostles and the 
Apostolical Fathers. 


Dear 518, 


BreroreE I consider what you have said with respect to 
the apostolical fathers, I must take some notice of what you 
have advanced with respect to the argument from scripture ; 
though, in this Charge, you do not professedly go upon that 
ground. 

You take it for granted that the Jogos, mentioned in the 
introduction to the gospel of John, must be a person, and 
not a mere atéribute, because it is referred to by the pronoun 
ovrog. ‘* This person,” you say, ‘(for this is the natural 
force of the Greek pronoun οὗτος) this person was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by him,” &c.* 
Whereas, this pronoun may refer to any thing that is of the 
same gender in the Greek language, whether it be a person 
or not; and it requires but a moderate acquaintance with 
the New Testament to observe instances of it even there; 
as in Matt. vii. 12, οὗτος ἐστιν 6 νομος, ** This is the law,” 
and Rev, xx. 14, οὗτος ἐστιν ὁ δευτερος )ανατος, ““ This is the 
second death.” 

The same pronoun refers to the temple, vaocg, John ii. 20; 
to bread, aprog, John vi. 50; to stones, λιθοι, Matt. iv. 3; 
Acts iv. 11; a salutation, acracpos, Luke i. 29, and not less 
than eight times to Aoyos, where it certainly means nothing 
more than speech, as Matt. xxviil. 15, &c. To satisfy 
yourself, only look into any Concordance of the Greek 
Testament. 

The logos of John, therefore, may be a mere attribute of 
the Father, though it be the antecedent to the pronoun οὗτος ; 
for you will hardly say that the daw, or death, or the temple, 
ὧς. &c. is a real person capable of intention and action. 
Besides, I do suppose that John uses a figurative personifica- 
tion, which would require the same forms of speech as if he 
had intended to speak of a real person. 

You also find a reference to the pre-existent state of our 
Saviour in 1 John iv. 2, where it is said ‘ every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of 
God ;” by which you say, the opinion that Christ ‘ was 


* Tracts, p. 12. See Appendix, No. III. 
E 2 
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truly a man, if he was nothing more than man, is very 
awkwardly and unnaturally expressed. The turn of the 
expression,” you add, ‘seems to lead to the notion of a 
being who had his choice of different ways of coming.”* 

On the other hand, I think the phrase sufficiently similar 
to other Jewish phrases, of which we find various examples in 
the Scriptures, and that it may be explained by the phrase 
‘** partakers of flesh and blood,” Hed. ii. 14. If the word 
coming must necessarily mean coming from heaven, and 
imply a pre-existent state, John the Baptist must have pre- 
existed: for our Saviour uses that expression concerning 
him, as well as concerning himself, Maté. xi. 18, 19: ‘ John 
came neither eating nor drinking, and they say he hath a 
demon. The Son of Man came eating and drinking,” &c. 
It may also be asserted with more certainty still coneerning 
all the apostles that they pre-existed ; for our Saviour, in 
his prayer for them, respecting their mission, makes use of 
the term world, which is not found in 1 John iv. 2, where 
he says, John xvii. 18, ‘“* As thou hast sent me into the 
world, even so have I also sent them into the world.” 

The phrase coming in the flesh, in my opinion, refers very 
naturally to the doctrine of the Gnostics, who supposed 
Christ to be a super-angelic spirit, which descended from 
heaven, and entered into the body of Jesus. The phrase 
he that should come, or who was to come, (his coming having 
been foretold by the prophets,) appears to have been familiar 
to the Jews, to denote the Messiah: but with them it cer- 
tainly did not imply any coming down from heaven, because 
they had no such idea concerning their Messiah. 

I see no trace, therefore, in the epistle of John, of any 
more than one heresy. He neither expressly says nor hints 
that there were two; and part of his description of this one 
heresy evidently points to that of the Gnosézcs, as is acknow- 
ledged by yourself; and this heresy was as different as 
possible from that of the Ebionztes. The early writers who 
speak of them, mention them as éwo opposite heresies, ex- 
isting in the same early period; so that it is very impro- 
bable @ priort, that the same expression, as you say, should 
be equally levelled at them both.f Gnosticism being cer- 
tainly condemned therefore by the apostle, and not the 
doctrine of the Ebzonztes, I conclude that in the latter, which 
is allowed to have existed in his time, he saw nothing worthy 


* Charge, p.15. (P.) Tracts, p. 15. 
Τ᾽ Charge, p.16. (P.) Tracts, p. 16. 
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of censure; but that it was the doctrine which he himself 
had taught. If this apostle had thought as you do with 
respect to it, why did he not censure it unequivocally, as 
you do, and with as much severity ? 

Tertullian, indeed, maintained that, by those who denied 
that Christ was come in the flesh, John meant the Gnosties, 
and that by those who denied that Jesus was the son of God, 
he meant the Ebzonztes.* He had no idea that the former 
expression only could include both. But as the Gnostics 
maintained that Jesus and the Christ were different persons, 
the latter having come from heaven, and being the son of 
God, whereas Jesus was the son of man only, the expression 
of Jesus beng the son of God is as directly opposed to the 
doctrine of the Gnostics as that of Christ coming in the flesh. 

You say, “It appears, therefore, that to confess that 
‘ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,’ and to affirm that Jesus 
Christ is truly a man, are propositions not perfectly equiva- 
lent. Dr. Priestley indeed has shewn himself very sensible 
of the difference. He would not have otherwise found it 
necessary, for the improvement of his argument, in reciting 
the third verse of the 4th chapter of St. John’s first epistle,+ 
to change the expressions which he found in the public 
translation, for others which correspond far less exactly with 
the Greek text. For the words ‘ Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh,’ Dr. Priestley substitutes these: ‘ Jesus Christ is 
come of the flesh.’”” You add afterwards, “" He might think 
it no unwarrantable liberty to correct an expression which, 
as not perfectly corresponding with his own system, he could 
not entirely approve. It would have been but fair to adver- 
tise his readers of so capital an emendation ; an emendation 
for which no support is to be found in the Greek text, nor 
even in the varieties of any MSS.” ἢ 

I am sorry, Sir, that my printer, or my own mistake, 
should have given you all this trouble in consulting MSS. 
&c. Ido assure you I had no knowledge of having made a 
change in a single word in copying that text, nor should I 
have wished to have made any change at all in it; thinking 
that, as it now stands, it is quite as much for my purpose 
as that which you suppose I have purposely substituted in 
its place. Had you thought me capable of an attempt of 
this kind, you should not have ascribed to me, as you have 


* De Prascriptione Hareticorum, Sect. xxxiii. p. 214. (P.) See Vol. XVII. 
p. 36, Note +; Lardner, 1X. p. 234, Note m. 

+ Corrected, Vol. V. p. 18. 

} Charge, p. 17. (P.) Tracts, p. 17. 
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done, the greatest purity of intention in all that I have 
written on this subject. 

I now proceed to remark on what you have observed from 
Clemens Romanus, concerning the pre-existence of Christ. 

You think that, through my excessive zeal for an hypo- 
thesis, I make every thing to favour it; but 1 hardly think 
that you can find any thing in my attempt to support the 
Socznian doctrine, that discovers more zeal than you mani- 
fest in support of the Athanaszan one; and I think that 
excessive zeal has misled you in as remarkable a manner as 
you suppose mine to have misled me. I can no otherwise 
account for your asserting, that the notion of Christ having 
‘** had his choice of different ways of coming into the world 
—is explicitly expressed in a book little inferior in autho- 
rity to the canonical writings, in the first epistle of Clemens 
Romanus, in a passage of that epistle which Dr. Priestley, 
somewhat unfortunately for his cause, has chosen for the 
basis of an argument of that holy father’s heterodoxy. 
‘ The sceptre of the majesty of God,’ says Clemens, ‘ our 
Lord Jesus Christ, came not in the pomp of pride and 
arrogance, although he had it in his power.’ Clemens, it 
seems, conceived that the manner of coming was in the 
power and choice of the person who was to come.” * 

Of this I have no doubt; but the question is, from 
whence he was then to come. Clemens does not say that it 
was from heaven to carth. That is entirely your own inter- 
pretation, for which I see no ground at all; since the phrase 
is so easily explained by his entering upon his commission, 
as a public teacher; when, being invested with the power 
of working miracles, he never made any ostentatious dis- 
play of it, or indeed exerted it for his own benefit in any 
respect. 

Besides Clemens Romanus, you refer to the epistles of 
Lenatius, for a proof of the early knowledge of the doctrine 
of Christ’s divinity. ‘* The holy father,” you say, ‘ hardly 
ever mentions Christ without introducing some explicit 
assertion of his divinity, or without joining with the name 
of Christ some epithet in which it is implied.” All this 
is very true, according to our present copies of Jgnatzus’s 
epistles. But you must know that the genuineness of them 
is not only very much doubted, but generally given up by 
the learned; and it was not perfectly ingenuous in you to 


* Charge, Ὁ. 16. (P.) Tracts, p. 15. 
+ Charge, p. 19. (P.) Tracts, p. 18. 
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conceal that circumstance. First prove those epistles, as 
we now have them, to be the genuine writings of Ignatius, 
and then make all the use of them that you can. 

Iam, &c. 


LETTER II. 
Of the Distinction between the Elionites and the Nazarenes. 
Dear Stir, 


Ir has been imagined by some, that there was a differ- 
ence between the doctrine of the Adzonztes and that of the 
Nazarenes, concerning the person of Christ; the former 
disbelieving the miraculous conception, and the latter 
maintaining it; whereas 1 have said that I can find no suffi- 
cient authority for that difference; that which has been 
thought to have been the peculiar opinion of the Nazarenes, 
being expressly ascribed to one branch of the Lbeonites, by 
Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, and perhaps other ancient 
writers. 

And, as to any Nazarenes who believed that Christ was 
any thing more than man, [I find no trace of them in history ; 
so that it is highly probable that the Nazarenes of the second 
century were the same people with those of the first, or 
the primitive Jewsh Christzans, and that they were called 
Ebionites by way of reproach. 

To the arguments from Origen and Eusebius you say 
nothing, but with respect to that from Epiphanius your 
conduct. is very particular indeed. On my saying that 
-ς Epiphanius expressly says that Ebion held the same 
opinion with the Nazarenes,”* you say, ‘* The only infer- 
ence to be made from this assertion is this: that Dr. 
Priestley hath never troubled himself to read more of Epi- 
phanius’s account of the Ebionites than the first eleven 
words of the first sentence. Had he redde the first sen- 
tence to the end, he would have found that Ebion, although 
he rose from the school of the Nazarenes, and held similar 
Opinions, preached also other doctrines, of which he was 
the first inventor. Among these novelties, by the consent 
of all antiquity, though not with Dr. Priestley’s leave, we 
place the mere humanity of Christ, with or without the 
miraculous conception.” fF 

I shall not return your offensive language ; but had you 
yourself read the second paragraph in this section, you 


* See supra, p. 10. + Charge, p.77. (P.) Tracts, pp. 79, 80. 
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would have found that your remark had no foundation 
whatever. For it there appears, that though, according to 
this writer, the Ebzonztes and Nazarenes did differ in some 
other particulars, it was not with respect even to the mira- 
culous conception, much less with respect to the doctrine 
of the mere humanity of Christ. 

He says, in the middle of the first section, ‘ that Ebion,” 
whom in the 24th section he makes to be contemporary 
with the apostle John, ‘* borrowed his abominable rites from 
the Samaritans, his opinion (γνωμην) from the Nazarenes, his 
name from the Jews,* &c.” And he says, in the begin- 
ning of the second section, ‘* he was contemporary with the 
former, and had the same origin with them; and first he 
asserted that Christ was born of the commerce and seed of 
man, namely Joseph, as we signified above,” referring to the 
first words of his first section, “" when we said that in other 
respects he agreed with them all, and differed from them 
only in this, viz. in his adherence to the laws of the Jews 
with respect to the Sabbath, circumcision, and other things 
that were enjoined by the Jews and Samaritans. He more- 
over adopted many more things than the Jews, in imitation 
of the Samaritans,” + the particulars of which he then pro- 
ceeds to mention. © 

In the same section he speaks of the Ebzonites inhabiting 
the same country as the Nazarenes, and adds that, ““ agreeing 
together, they communicated of their perverseness to each 
other.”+ Then, in the third section, he observes that after- 
wards some of the Ebionites entertained a different opinion 
concerning Christ, than that he was the son of Joseph ; 
supposing that, after Edreus joined them, they learned of 
him * some fancy concerning Christ and the holy spirit.§” 

Concerning the Nazarenes, in the seventh section of his 
account of them, he says that they were Jews in all respects, 


* Σαμαρειτῶν μεν yap exer τὸ βδελυρον, Ἰουδαίων δὲ τὸ ὄνομα, Οσσαιωὼν Se και Ναζωριων 
καὶ Νασαραιίων τὴν γνωμην---και Χριςιανων βουλεται exe τὴν προσηγορίαν. Har. xxx. 
Sect. i. p. 125, I. edit. Paris, 1622. (P.) 

1 Otros yap ὁ Ebiav συγχρονος μὲν τουτων ὕπηρχεν, an’ αὑτῶν δὲ σὺν αὐτοῖς ὁρμαται" 
τὰ Towra δὲ ἐκ παρατριξης καὶ σπερμᾶτος avdpoc, Toutes του Iwan, τὸν Xpisoy γεγενησθαι 
ελεγεν, ὡς καὶ ἡδὴ ἡμιν προείρηται, ὅτι τὰ Iga τοις GAAS ἐν ἧπασι φρονων», ἐν τουτῷ μόνῳ 
διεφέρετο, ev τῷ νόμῳ τοῦ Ἰουδαΐσμου προσανεχειν, χατα σαξξατισμον, καὶ κατα τὴν 
περιτομὴν, KOE κατὰ τὰ ahha παντα ὅσα περ παρα Tovdasoss και Σαμαρειταῖς επιτελειται" 
evs δὲ πλείω οὗτος wre τους Ἰουδαίους ὁμοιως τοις Σαμαρειταῖις διωπραττεται. Ibid. Sect. 
ii. pp. 125, 126. (P.) 

1 Ἐνθεν apyeras τῆς κακῆς αὐτου διδασκαλιας, ὅθεν δηθεν nau of Ναξαρήνοι of ἄνομοι 
προδεδηλωνται. Συναφθεις yao οὗτος εχεινοις, nas exesvos TovT@, ἕκατερος amo τῆς ἕαντου 
μοχθηριας τῳ ἕτερῳ μετεδωχε. Ibid. (P.) 


§ Φαντασιαν τινα περι Χριςου διηγειται, καὶ περι πγευμῶτος ὦγιον. Ibid. Sect. iii. 
p-127. (P.) 
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except “ that they believed in Christ; but I do not know 
whether they held the miraculous conception or not.’’* 
This amounts to no more than a doubt, which he afterwards 
abandoned, by asserting that the Ebzonites held the same 
opinion concerning Christ with the Nazarenes, which opi- 
nion he expressly states to be their belief, that Jesus was a 
mere man, and the son of Joseph. 

I now appeal to yourself whether this does not abun- 
dantly justify my quoting the authority of Epzphanius, 
whatever that may be, in support of the Ebzonetes and 
Nazarenes having held the same opinion concerning Christ, 
though they might differ in other things. Please also to 
observe, that these Nazarenes were prior to Ebion, who was 
himself contemporary with the apostle John. 

You acknowledge that ‘in Jerome’s time” the Naza- 
renes were ‘ declined so far from the pure faith of the first 
race of Christians,” and ‘ were become heretical in that 
degree, that Jerome considered them as a Jewish sect, 
rather than a Christian.”’+ How much earlier this general 
defection took place, you do not say. It appears, however, 
as you do not deny, that the unbelieving Jews called all 
those of their race who were Christians, by the name of 
Ebionites, in the time of Origen. Indeed, Origen’s own 
words are too express to admit arly doubt of this. “ Those,” 
says he, ““ of the Jews who believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
are called Ebionites.”+ And these Ebzonites, Origen says, 
were of two sorts, one of them believing the miraculous con- 
ception, and the other not; but all of them considering 
Christ as a mere man. 

You say, indeed, ‘‘ that the word Ebionite had, in his 
(Origen’s) time, outgrown its original meaning ;” for “ at 
last, it seems, the Nazarenes, whose error was rather a 
superstitious severity in their practice, than any deficiency 
in their faith, were included by Origen in the infamy of the 
appellation.”§ But for this I must require some other 
evidence than your bare conjecture; for then he ought to 
have made three sorts of Ebionites, and not two only, which 
he expressly does. 


"Περι Xpicov de ove cide εἰπεῖν εἰ καὶ avror, τῇ τῶν προειρήμενων περι Κηρινθον και 
Μηρινθον μοχθηριᾳ αχθεντες, ψιλον ἀνθρωπὸν νομιζουσιν' ἢν, καθως ἡ αληθεια exer, δια 
baer ae γεγενησθαι ἐκ Mapas Siabebasouvtas. Har. xxix. Sect. vil. p. 
123. : 

t Charge, p. 29. (P.) Tracts, p. 29. 

T Ebtavain χρηματιζουσιν οἱ ἀπὸ Ἰουδαίων τὸν Ino ὡς Χριστὸν παραδεξάμενοι. In 
Celsum, L. ii. prob. CP.) 

§ Charge, p 35. (P.) Tracts, p. 35. 
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That the Ebionztes comprised all the Jewish Christians in 
the time of Origen, is evident from the passage which you 
yourself quote from him: ‘*—and when you consider what 
belief they of the Jewish race, who believe in Jesus, en- 
tertain of the Redeemer, some thinking that he took his 
being from Mary and Joseph, some, indeed, from Mary 
only and the Divine Spirit, but still without any belief of 
his divinity, you will understand,” &c.%* Now I do not 
at all see how, allowing the object of Orzgen, in the place 
in which this passage is introduced, to be the spiritualizing 
of a plain story, you can be authorized to explain this 
otherwise than it is literally expressed. Whatever the dis- 
course be, this is an incidental mention of a real fact 
in the course of it; and such is often the clearest of all 
evidences. 

As to that reference to Origen which you say you are 
not able to trace,t it is exactly as I have made it,$ in my 
edition of his works in Laten; and, in my opinion, abun- 
dantly answers the purpose for which it was adduced, as he 
there speaks of all the Jews who believed in Jesus, as 
thinking him to be either the son of Joseph and Mary, or 
of Mary and the Holy Spirit, which certainly comprises the 
opinion which had been thought to be peculiar to the 
Nazarenes ; so that it is impossible that Origen should have 
imagined that the Nazarenes held an opinion concerning 
Christ that was not also held by some of the Ebionites. 
Moreover, as he is here speaking of the Jewish Christians 
zn general, without making any exception, it is natural to 
infer, that he had never heard of any Jewish Christians 
besides those whom he elsewhere calls Ebionites, of the two 
sorts particularly specified by him; so that this passage is 
in effect the same with that which you have quoted, and 
proves more than 1 there quoted it for. 

I have since procured Hueéius’s edition of Origen’s Com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures, and find that the passage which 
you have quoted exactly corresponds to that which I had 
made use of. But the original Greek is more expressly to 
my purpose than the Lute. ὃ 


* Charge, p.76. (P.) Tracts, p. 78. 

+ Charge, p.75. (P.) Tracts, p. 77. t See supra, p. 10. 

§ The old Latin Version: “4 Et cum videris eos qui ex Judais crediderunt in 
Jesum, aliquando quidem ex Maria et Joseph eum esse putantes; aliquando autem 
de sola Maria et spiritu sancto, videbis,” &c. In Matt. Tract. 13. Opera Latine, 
II. p. 88. 

The Greek of Huetius’s Edition: Kai ἐπὰν ιδῃς των ἀπὸ Ἰουδαίων πιστευόντων εἰς τὸν 
ησουν τὴν περι του σωτῆρος πίστιν, ὅτε μὲν ἐς. Mapias καὶ του Ιωσηφ οἰομένων αὐτὸν εἰναι; 
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In a passage not far distant from this, Origen considers 
the Hbzonites in general as not believing the miraculous con- 
ception, while the Gentile Christians in general, though 
with some exceptions, believed that doctrine. ‘+ By the 
men,” he says, *‘ who blamed the blind man, who represents 
the Ebionites, (unbelievers in the miraculous conception,) 
we may understand the Gentiles, who, with few exceptions, 
think that Christ was born of the Virgin only.’’* 

‘* That the Jewish converts were remarkably prone to the 
Ebionzan heresy, from which the Gentile churches in 
general were pure, is the most,” you say, ‘‘ that can be 
concluded from this passage, strengthened as it might be 
with another, somewhat to the same purpose, in the Com- 
mentaries upon St. John’s Gospel. But what if it were 
proved that the whole sect of the Nazarenes was absorbed in 
the Ebionzan heresy, in the days of Origen? What evi- 
dence would that afford of the identity of the Nazarenes and 
the Ebionites in earlier times? And even that identity, if 
it were proved, what evidence would it afford, that the 
church of Jerusalem had been originally Unitarian under her 
first bishops of the circumcision ?” + 

I answer, that if the Jewish Christeans were universally 
Ebvonites in the time of Origen, the probability is, that they 
were very generally so in the time of the apostles ; and, that 
their heresy, as it is called, did exist in the time of the 
apostles, is abundantly evident. Whole bodies of men do 
not very soon change their opinions. And if, as you allow, 
the Jewish Christians were distinguished by the name of 
Nazarenes, (whom 1 think I have proved to be the same 
with the Ebionites, who all believed Christ to be a mere 
man,) from the time that they were settled in the country 
beyond the sea of Galilee, you carry the opinions of the 
Ebionites, as universally held by the Jewish Christians, to 
the very age of the apostles; for they retired into that 
country on the approach of the Jewish war, about which 
time the apostles went off the stage. 

Since all the Jewish Christians were called Nazarenes, 


ὅτε δὲ ex Μαριας μεν μόνης nas Tov Dev πνευμᾶτος, ov μὴν καὶ μετὰ τῆς περι αὐτου 
Teoroyias, oper, &. Comment. in Matt. ed. Huctii, I. p. 427, E. (P.) Postscript 
to Letters, 1783. 

* Ζητω εἰ δυνασαι πολλους μὲν εἰπεὶν επιτιμωντας ἵν σιωπησὴ TY Efiavam χαὶ 
πτωχενοντι πέρι τὴν εἰς ἴησουν πίστιν, τοὺς απὸ τῶν εθνων, οἱ τινες παρ᾿ ολιγους ὧπαντες 
πεπιστευχασιν αὐτὸν ἐκ Tapbevov γεγενησθαι. Comment. in Matt. ed. Huctii, 1. p. 
428, C. (P.) Postscript to Letters, 1783. 

t Charge, p.77. (P.) Tracts, p. 79. 
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or Ebionites, and all the writers that mention them speak of 
the doctrine of those sects zn general, and not those of thezr 
own tame in particular, as being that Christ was a mere man ; 
the natural inference is, that those sects, or the Jewish 
Christians, did, am add temes, after they became so distin- 
guished, (which is allowed to have been just before or 
presently after the destruction of Jerusalem,) hold that doc- 
trine. And supposing this to have been the case, is it not 
almost certain, that the apostles themselves must have 
taught it? Can it be supposed that the whole Jewish 
church should have abandoned the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ within so few years after the death of the apostles, 
if they had ever received it from them? As far asI yet see, 
Jewish Christians, who were not Nazarenes or Ebionites, or 
Nazarenes who held any other doctrine concerning Christ 
than that he was a mere man, are unknown in history, and 
have no existence but in imagination. 

That those who were called Nazarenes were as far from 
thinking Christ to be God as the Edzonites, is evident from 
the most unexceptionable evidence. Among others is the 
testimony of Theodoret, though, not having the original, I 
am obliged to quote it at second hand. This I shall do 
from Suicer’s Thesaurus, under the article Ebeon. He says, 
«¢ The Nazarenes are Jews, who respect Christ as a righteous 
man.”* And Theodoret lived in Syria, where he had the 
best opportunity of being acquainted with the state of the 
Jewish churches. 

It is rather extraordinary that such a point should now 
be made of finding some difference of importance between 
the Nazarenes and the Ebzonites, when no critic, I believe, 
of any name in the last age pretended to find any. The 
learned Jeremiah Jones, after disposing in opposite columns 
all that he could collect concerning them both, from the 
best authorities, concludes with saying, * It is plain there 
was a very great agreement between these two ancient 
sects; and though they went under different names, yet 
they seem only to differ in this, that the Ebionites had made 
some addition to the old Nazarene system. For Origen 
tells us they were called Ebionites, who from among the 
Jews owned Jesus to be the Christ.”+ The running title 
of this chapter is, The Nazarenes and Ebvonites the same. 


* Of be Ναζωραιοι Ἰουδαιοι εἰσι τὸν Χριστὸν τίιμωντες ὡς avOpwmoy δικαίον. (P.) 


t Jones on the Canon, 1726, 1. p. 886. (P.) 
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As to the general testimony of Eusebzus and other writers, 
themselves believers in the divinity of Christ, that the 
church of Jerusalem towards the close of the apostolic age, 
(for it is not pretended that the apostles taught that doctrine 
clearly, and therefore not with effect, at the opening of their 
commission,) was orthodox in their sense of the word, it is 
not to be regarded, unless they bring some sufficient proof 
of their assertion. They were, no doubt, willing to have it 
thought so; and, without considering it very particularly, 
might presume that it was so: but the facts which they 
themselves record, and the account which they give of the 
conduct of the apostles in divulging this doctrine to the 
Jews, make it highly improbable that the case should have 
been as in general terms they assert. 

They furnish as particular evidence against their own 
general testimony, as we can expect to find at this distance 
of time, supposing the fact to have been the reverse of what 
they assert ; and the state of things in after times, and even 
in their own, was such as can never be accounted for, 
agreeably to the known principles of human nature, on the 
supposition that it was originally such as they represent it 
to be. The general prevalence of the Unitarian doctrine 
among the common people in the Gentile world, and the 
universal prevalence of it among the Jews, from the time 
that they were distinguished by the name of Edzonztes, or 
Nazarenes, (which was immediately after the age of the 
apostles,) is totally inconsistent with the idea of the divinity 
of Christ having been the universal or the general opinion 
in the time of the apostles. 

Iam, &c. 


LETTER if. 
That the Primitive Unitarians were not considered as Heretics. 


Dear Sir, 


Ρ] 


Αμονα the “ extravagant assertions,” as you call them, 
of Daniel Zwicker, and which you say were adopted by 
Episcopius, you mention, ‘ that the opinion of the meer 
humanity of Christ had prevailed very generally in the first 
ages ; and was never deemed heretical by the fathers of the 
orthodox persuasion, at least not in such degree as to ex- 
clude them from the communion of the church.” But you 
say that Episcopius, from his ‘ charitable temper,—gave 
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easy credit to Unitarian writers, when they represented the 
differences of opinion in the early churches, as much greater 
than ever really obtained, and the tenderness for sectaries as 
more than was ever practised.” * 

If I was disposed to copy your usual language to me 
upon this occasion, I might have full scope; as what you 
now advance is the very reverse of the fact; and how you 
came to misapprehend so plain a case, concerning which, 
I believe, no writers of ecclesiastical history ever differed, 
I do not take upon me to say, but leave others to judge. 
That there were as proper Unitarians in the very age of the 
apostles, as any who are so termed at this day, (myself by 
no means excepted,) and differing as much from what is 
now called the orthodox faith, I will venture to say was 
never questioned; and that these .ancient Unitarians were 
not then expelled from Christian societies as heretics, is, I 
believe, as generally allowed, It was, as you say, acknow- 
ledged by Episcopius the Arzan,+ and it is likewise allowed 
by Moshem the Trinitarian, who says, ““ However ready 
many may have been to embrace this erroneous doctrine, 
it does not appear that this sect formed to themselves a 
separate place of worship, or removed themselves from the 
ordinary assemblies of Christians.” + But does it not also 
follow from the same fact, that these Unitarians were not 
expelled from Christian societies by others, as they cer- 
tainly would have been if they had been considered as 
heretics ? 

At the same time, the Gnostics were in a very different 
predicament, and had been so from the beginning. Mosheim 
says, ““ From several passages of the Sacred Writings it 
evidently appears, that, even in the first century, the general 
meeting of Christians was deserted, and separate assemblies 
formed, in several places, by persons infected with the 
Gnostic heresy ; though,” he adds, “ this pernicious sect 
was not conspicuous for its number or its reputation before 
the time of Adrian.” § 

‘“« Every heretic,” says Jerome, “15. born in the church, 
but is cast out of the church, and fights against the 
church.”’|| Austin says, ‘“* As soon as any heresy existed, 


* Charge, Ὁ. ἢ. (P.) Tracts, pp. 7, 8. 

+ Dr. Horsley says, ‘¢ No Socinian.” See supra, p. 16. 

1 Hist. Eccles. 1. p.191. (P.) Cent. ii. Pt. ti. Ch. v. Sect. xx: 

§ Hist. Eccles. 1. p..108. (P.) Cent. i. Pt. ii. Ch. v. Sect. iii. 

|| Omnis enim heereticus nascitur in ecclesia, sed de ecclesia projicitur, et 
contendit et pugnat contra parentem.” In Jerem. xxii, LV. p. 277. (P.) 
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it separated itself from the Catholic church.”* Tertullian 
says, “" If they be heretics, they cannot be Christians.” + 

That Tertullian did not consider Unitarians as excluded 
from the name and the assemblies of Christians, is evident 
from what he says concerning the Aposiles’ Creed, the seve- 
ral articles of which, as it stood in his time, he recites; 
asserting that it was the only proper standard of faith, and 
that the church admitted of a variety of opinions in other 
respects. 

Now it is evident that no article in that creed alludes to 
the opinions of the Unitartans, but only to those of the 
Gnostics. This was the oldest formulary of Christian faith, 
and what was taught to all Catechumens before baptism ; 
and additions were made to it from time to time, in order 
to exclude heretics. This creed any Unitarian, at least one 
who believed the miraculous conception, might subscribe in 
the time of Tertudlaan, and therefore could not then have 
been deemed a heretic. 

“The rule of faith,” he says, “is only one, admitting of 
no change or emendation, requiring us to believe in one 
God, almighty, the maker of the world; and in his son Jesus 
Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, raised from the dead on the third day, received up 
into heaven, now sitting at the right hand of the Father, 
and who will come again to judge the living and the dead, 
even by the resurrection of the flesh. This law of faith 
remaining, other things, being matters of discipline and 
conduct, admit of new corrections, the grace of God co- 
operating.’ t 

The Ebzonites, being Jews, had little communication with 


*  Statim enim unaquzeque heresis ut existebat, et A congregatione Catholic 
communionis exibat,” &c. De Baptismo, contra Donastistas, L. v. C. xix. VII. 
p- 446. (P.) 

+ “Si enim heretici sunt, Christiani esse non possunt.” De Prescriptione 
Heareticorum, Sect. xxxvii. p. 215. 

Tertullian, in his treatise De Prescriptione Hareticorum, makes but slight men- 
tion of the heresy of the Hbionites, and when he gives it that appellation, he makes 
it to consist in the *‘ observance and defence of circumcision and the law;” and yet 
he represents Ebion as comprised under the description of Antichrist by St. John, 
p. 214. It is evident, however, from his making the Unitarians to be the greater 
part of believers, that, in his time, they were not considered as so far heretical, or 
antichristian, as to be excluded from Christian churches. (P.) 

1 “ Regula quidem fidei una omnino est, sola, immobilis, et irreformabilis, cre- 
dendi scilicet in unicum Deum, omnipotentem, mundi conditorem, et filium ejus 
Jesum Christum, natum ex virgine Maria, crucifixum sub Pontio Pilato, tertia 
die resuscitatum ἃ mortuis, receptum in czlis, sedeutem nunc ad dextram Patris, 
venturum judicare vivos et mortuos, per carnis etiam resurrectionem. Hac lege 
fidei manente, cetera jam disciplinze et conversationis admittunt novitatem correc- 
tionis, operante scilicet et proficiente usque ad finem gratia Dei.” De Virginibus 
velandis, Sect. i. p. 173. (P.) 
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the Gentiles, and therefore, of course, held separate assem- 
blies; but the A/ogz, who held the same doctrine among the 
Gentiles, had no separate assemblies, but worshipped along 
with other Christians. Indeed, their having no general dis- 
tinct name before the time of Epzphanius, is of itself a proof 
that they had no separate places of worship, as the Gnostics 
and other heretics had; for, had they been distinguished 
from other Christians in their assemblies, it is impossible 
but they must have been distinguished by a specific name. 
They had, indeed, in particular places, names given them 
occasionally, from particular persons, who distinguished 
themselves by the defence of their doctrines, as Artemonites, 
Noetians, &c., but the general body of Unitarians among the 
Gentiles had no name given them from the beginning to dis- 
tinguish them from other Christians, till the attempt made 
by Epiphanius to call them Alogz. In controversy they 
sometimes distinguished themselves by the name of Monar- 
chists, as holding the monarchy or supremacy of the Father, 
in opposition to those who maintained the divinity of the 
Son; but this was only an occasional, and not an original or 
permanent appellation. 

All therefore that Chrysostom could allege in proof of 
himself and his friends being of the orthodox faith, and no 
heretics, might have been alleged by the body of Unitarians 
before the time of Theodotus. Teaching unbelievers how to 
distinguish between orthodox Christians and sectaries, he 
says, ‘* They have some persons by whom they are called. 
According to the name of the heresiarch, so is the sect; 
but no man has given us a name, but the faith itself.” 
Again he says, “" Were we ever separated from the church? 
Have we heresiarchs? Have we any name from men, as 
Marcion gave his name to some, Manicheus to others, and 
Arius to a third part?” &c.%* 

All this agrees remarkably well with the supposition, that 
these Unitarians were originally nothing less than the whole 
body of Christians, and that the Trinitarians were the inno- 
vators; appearing at first modest and candid, as was natural 
while they were a small minority, but bold and imperious 
when they became the majority. ; 

It has been sufficiently observed with what respect Justin 


* Exeivos ἔχουσι τινας ad’ ὧν καλουνται, αὐτου Tov αἱρεσιαρχου δηλονοτι τὸ ὀνομᾶ, και 
ἑκας αἵρεσις ὁμοιως᾽ map ἧμιν ἀνὴρ μὲν οὐδεὶς εδωκεν ἥμιν ονομα, ἡ δὲ πιςις AUTH. 
Chrysost. in Acta Apost. Cap. xv. Hom. xxxiii. VIII. p. 613. 

My yap απεσχισμεθα τῆς ExKAnTIAS; μὴ yap αἱρεσιαρχας ἐχομεν; μὴ γαρ ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρωπὼν 
καλουμεθα; μη yap προηγουμενος ἥμων τις ESWY, ὥσπερ τῷ μὲν δι τ τρις τῳ δε Μανιχαιος» 
τῷ δὲ Αρειος, τῳ δὲ αλλος TH αἵρεσεως ἀρχηγος; Ibid. p. 661. (P.) 
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Martyr treats the ancient Unitarians, evdiently shewing that 
in his time his own doctrine stood in need of an apology. 
There are two passages in this writer, in which he speaks of 
heretics with great indignation, as ‘‘ not Christians, but as 
persons whose tenets were absurd, impious and blasphemous, 
with whom Christians held no communion ;” but in both 
the passages he evidently had a view to the Gnostics only, 
denominated from the name of their teachers. He particu- 
larly mentions the ““ Marczonites, the Valentinians, the 
Basilideans, and the Saturninians.” He says, “ they blas- 
phemed the Maker of the world, and the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob,” that ‘“ they denied the resurrection, and 
maintained that, after death, the soul went immediately to 
heaven. Do not,” says he, ‘‘ suppose these to be Chris- 
tians.’** Had he considered the Unztartans, with whom 
he appears to have been well acquainted, as heretics, would 
he not have mentioned or alluded to their tenets also in 
those passages in which he speaks, and pretty largely, of the 
Christian heretics in general? It is impossible, I should 
think, to read those passages, as they stand in the original, 
introduced as a fulfilment of our Saviour’s prophecy, that 
there should be false Christs and false prophets, who should 
deceive many, and not be satisfied that (like the apostle 
John) Justin Martyr had no idea of there being any hereties 
in the Christian church, in his time, besides the Gnostics.+ 
How little is it that Irenzeus says of the Ebionites, and 
with bow little severity, in his large treatise concerning 
heresy! [t is little more than one page out of four hundred, 
while all the rest is employed on the different branches of 


* Ἑισιν οὖν καὶ ἐγένοντο, ὦ φιλοι ανδρες, πολλοι, οἱ αθεα χαι βλασφημα λέγειν καὶ πρατ- 
τειν εδιδαξων, ev ὀνόματι τῇ ἴησθ προσελθοντες" καὶ εἰσὶν ὑφ᾽ ἥμων ἀπὸ τῆς πρασωνυμιας 
τῶν ανδρων εξ οὗπερ Exusy διδαχη καὶ γνωμὴ ἡρξατο" (αλλοι yap κατ᾽ αλλον τρόπον βλασ- 
φήημειν τὸν ποιητὴν τῶν ὅλων, και τὸν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῷ προφητευομενον ἐλευσεσθαι Χοιςον, καὶ τὸν 
Θεὸν Abpaau, και Iowan, και Ιαχκωξ,, διδασκεσιν" ὧν orders κοινωνθμεν, οἱ γνωρίζοντες abees 
was ασεξεις και αδικος καὶ ἀνόμδς αὐτὸς ὕπαρχοντας, nas ἀντι τ τὸν Incay σεῦδειν, ὀνομᾶτι 
μόνον ὁμολογειν᾽ και Xpisiaves ἑαυτες λέγουσιν, ov τρόπον, οἱ ev τοις εθνεσι τὸ ὀνομα τῷ Bee 
ἐπίγραφεσι τοῖς χειροποιήτοις, καὶ ἀνόμοις καὶ ἀθέοις τελεταις κοινονδσι") Has εἰσὶν αὐτῶν at 
μὲν τινες καάλβμενοι Mapusccvory οἱ δε Οναλεντινιανοι, οἱ δε Βασιλιδεανοι, οἱ δὲ Σατορνιλιᾶνοιν 
καὶ ANNO ANAM ὀνοματι, ἀπὸ τϑ ἀρχήγετϑ τῆς γνωμῆς ἑκαςος ονομαζομενος, &cC. Dialog. 
ed. Thirlby, p. 208. 

Πολλὲς δ᾽ av, xas τῶν τῆς καθαρας nas evoebes οντων Χριςιανων γνωμῆς τῶτὸ μὴ 
γνωρίζειν, ἐσήμανα σοι" TAS yap λεγόμενθς μὲν Xpisiaves, οντας δὲ αθεες, και ασεξεις 
αἱρεσιωτας, ὅτι κατὰ σαντα βλασφημα, και αθεα, και avonta διδασκεσιν εὐηλωσα σοι.-ττο 
Ei yap και συνεξαλετε ὑμεις τισι λεγόμενοις Χριςίανοις, καὶ τοτὸ μὴ ὁμολογϑσιν, αλλα και 
βλασφημειν τολμωσι τὸν Θεὸν Αβρααμ, και Tov Θεὸν ἴσαακ, καὶ τὸν Θεὸν laxwh, οἱ καὶ 
λεέγθσι μὲ εἰναι VEXOWY AYASATY, AAG dua τῷ αποθνήσκειν Tas ψυχας αὑτῶν αναλαμξα- 
γεσθαι εἰς τὸν Βράνον, μη ὑπολαξητε avtes Xpistaves. Ibid. p. 311. (ἘΦ 

+ See ibid. p. 208; pars secunda, p.311. (P.) See Appendix, No. IV. 
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Gnosticism. The harshest epithet that he applies to them 
is that of vanz, which, considering the manner of the an- 
cients, is certainly very moderate. Vani autem et Ebionat.* 
He says, indeed, that ‘* God will judge them,” and ‘ how 
can they be saved, if it be not God that worked out their 
salvation upon earth?” + But this is no sentence of damna- 
tion passed upon them in particular for holding their doc- 
trine, but an argument used by him to refute them;t and 
is the same as if he had said, Mankind in general could not 
be saved, if Christ had not been God as well as man. 

§ Clemens Alexandrinus makes frequent mention of here- 
stes. A great part|| of his seventh book of Stromata relates 
to that subject. He mentions fourteen different heresiarchs 
by name, and ten heresies by character; but none of them 
bear any relation to the Ebzonttes, or any species of Unita- 
rians, all of them respecting Gnosétics only. He particularly 
speaks of the pride of heretics in general in pretending to 
deep science; whereas the Ebzonztes were always described 
in a very different manner, and were generally treated with 
contempt as well as abhorrence. On the other hand, 
Whitby says, that this writer speaks of the doctrine of the 
Logos being emitted from the Father at pleasure, and re- 
called into him again, (which Juséan Marlyr mentions, and 
which was hardly different from proper Unitarianism, being 
the doctrine of Noetus, Praxeas, Sabellius, and Marcellus of 
Ancyra,) with approbation. He also says it is particularly 
remarkable that Justin Martyr, though he did not approve 


Pp. Vo ips s04s CP) Fd its Ce ie 958: Ὁ 

t That Irenzeus did not mean to pass a sentence of what we should now call 
damnation upou the Ebionites is, I think, evident from what he says concerning 
them in the twenty-first chapter of his third book, and which has the appearance 
of great harshness. ‘ If they persist,” he says, ‘in their error, not receiving the 
word of incorruption, they continue in mortal flesh, and are subject to death, not 
receiving the antidote of life.” Non recipientes verbum incorruptionis perseverant 
in carne mortali, et sunt debitores mortis, antidotum vite non accipientes. (L. iii. 
C. xxi. p. 248.) 

The idea of this writer, and that of the fathers in general, was, that Christ 
recovered for man that immortality which Adam had lost; so that without his 
interference the whole race of mankind must have perished in the grave. This he 
represents as the punishment of the Ebionites. But he certainly could not mean 
that the Ebionites, as such, should continue in the grave, while all the rest of man- 
kind should rise from the dead. He must, therefore, have meant, not that they in 
particular, but that mankind in general, could have had no resurrection, if their 
doctrine had been true. (P.) Postcript to Letters, 1783. 

§ This paragraph is inserted from the P. 5. to Letters, 1783. 

|| Altered in Dr. Priestley’s corrections from almost the whole. ““ Dr. Horsley, in 
his Reply, Letter x., shews that it is but a very small proportion of the seventh 
book of Stromata which relates to heresies.” Mr. Belsham’s Note to Dr. Priestley’s 
Tracts, 1815, See Dr. Horsley’s Tracts, pp. 185—188, 
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of this doctrine, passes it without any censure or mark of 
heresy.** 

There is no instance, I believe, of any person having been 
excommunicated for being an Unitarian before Theodotus, 
by Victor, bishop of Rome, the same that excommunicated 
all the Eastern churches because they would not celebrate 
Easter on the day that he prescribed. Whereas, had the 
universal church been Trinitarian from the beginning, would 
not the first Unitarians, the first broachers of a doctrine so 
exceedingly offensive to them, as in all ages it has ever been, 
have experienced their utmost indignation, and have been 
expelled from all Christian societies with horror ? 

What makes it more particularly evident that the doctrine 
of the simple humanity of Christ was not thought deserving 
of excommunication in early times, is, that though the 
Ebionites were anathematized, as Jerome says, or excommu- 
nicated, it was not on account of their denying the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ, but ony on account of their rigid 
observance of the Mosaic law.t Had you, Sir, been ap- 
pointed to draw up a form of excommunication for Socznus, 
would you have confined your charge of heresy to his re- 
fusing to baptize infants, or his maintaining the unlawfulness 
of bearing arms? The principal article would certainly 
have been his believing, with the Hbzonztes, that Christ was 
nothing more than a man. 

Such a doctrine as that of the simple humanity of Christ, 


* « Sententiam hancce, quam post Noetum et Praxeam, Sabellius propugnavit, 
Clementi Alexandrinu ex padagogia sua placuisse non sine ratione existimo.’— 
Disquisitiones Modesta, p. 173. (P.) 

+ “Si hoc verum est, in Cherenti et Hebionis heeresim dilabimur, qui, credentes 
in Christo, propter hoc solwm ἃ patribus anathematizati sunt, quod legis cacremo- 
nias Christi evangelio miscuerunt, et sic nova confessi sunt ut vetera non amit- 
terent.” Hieronymus Angustino, Ep. 1xxxix. I. p. 634. 

[ have not been able to find any particular account of this excommanication of 
the I:bionites by the fathers, mentioned by Jerome; but 1 think it very possible that 
it might have been nothing more than what was done by Victor, bishop of Rome, 
when he excommunicated all the Eastern churches (of whom the dbionites were 
the chief) because they observed the Jewish rules in fixing the time of Easter; so 
that in this excommunication no mention might be made of any other tenet or 
custom of theirs, besides this instance of their obstinate adherence to Judaism. 
The rule laid down by Victor was afterwards confirmed by the Council of Nice, 
but 1 believe without any sentence of excommunication on those who did not con- 
form to it. If any person will give me any more light with respect to this subject, 
I shall be truly thankful for it. ¢P.) 

The last paragraph is inserted from the P. 8. to Letters, 1783. 

τ On the question ‘ Whether it were lawful for a Christian to exercise magis- 
tracy and bear arms—one upon which the Unitarians on the continent were 
greatly divided in opinion—Socinus’s sentiments” were “in support of the affirma- 
tive.” Dr. T. Rees's Racov. Cat. pp. 178, 179, Note. See Toulmin’s Socinus, 
pp: 235~—239. 
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in a church universally Trinitarian, must necessarily have 
given greater alarm, and have roused the orthodox to exert 
more vigorous measures than the same doctrine could do in 
the time of Calvin, when it was far from being novel; and 
yet he, though exposed to persecution himself, thought it to 
be a crime for which burning alive was no more than an 
adequate punishment; and almost all the Christian world 
justified his using that rigour with respect to Servetus. 
Now, since the minds of men are in all ages similarly af- 
fected in similar circumstances, we may conclude, that the 
Unitarian doctrine, which was treated with so much respect 
when it was first mentioned, was in a very different predica- 
ment then, from what it was at the time of the Reformation. 
The difference of majority and minority, and nothing else, 
can account for this difference of treatment. 

You will say, if the great majority of Christians in early 
times were Unitarians, why did not they excommunicate 
the innovating Trinitarians? | answer, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was not, in its origin, such as could give much 
alarm, as I have explained in my Reply to the Monthly Re- 
viewers, and before it became very formidable there was a 
great majority of the learned and philosophizing clergy on 
its side. However, that it did give very great alarm, as it 
began to unfold itself, 1 have brought undeniable evidence. 

What words, in any language, can express more alarm or 
dislike than expavescere and scandalizare, by which Ter- 
tullian describes their feelings on this subject? And Origen 
has some equally strong in Greek, as ταράσσειν, Κα. Had 
the Unitarians in those times been wreters, we should pro- 
bably have heard more of their complaints. At present we 
know nothing of them besides what we are able to collect 
concerning them from their adversaries, who thought it 
necessary to make frequent apologies to them. 

On the other hand, there is indisputable evidence that the 
Unitarian doctrine, and even in its most obnoxious form, 
existed in the very time of the apostles. The Jewish 
Christians in general, not only thought that Christ was a 
mere man, but even that he was the son of Joseph; and the 
gradation that you speak of, from the doctrine of the Ebio- 
nites in the time of St. John, to that of Theodotus in the 
time of Victor, has no existence but in your own single 
imagination. And yet these Unitarians were respected, 
and not expelled from Christian societies, by the orthodox 


* See supra, p. 14. 
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of that age. Explain this fact, in consistence with their 
not being the majority of Christians, if you can. 

At this day, as the Unitarian doctrine happily gains 
ground among Christians, the horror with which it has been 
considered is manifestly very much abated. Your treat- 
ment of me, and of all who hold the same opinion, is rather 
extraordinary, considering the times in which we live; but 
it is mild and moderate compared with the usual treatment 
of the same doctrine, even in this tolerant country, a 
hundred, or even fifty years ago. 

At the time of the Revolution it was made blasphemy by 
act of parliament openly to avow what I now openly 
defend,* and was punishable with confiscation of goods and 
imprisonment for life, if persisted in; and the law still 
[1783] remains unrepealed.t But it is seen to be so arbi- 
trary and unjust, (as directed against those who conscienti- 
ously believe in one God only, without acknowledging three 
persons to be that one God,) that no one dares to put it in 
execution ; and the state, 1 am confident, only waits for 
that application which, I trust, will be made to relieve them, 
and to wipe off such a disgrace from our statutes. 


LETTER IV. 


Of the Inference that may be drawn from the Passage of 
Athanasius, concerning the Opinion of the early Jewish 
Christians relating to Christ. 


Dear Sir, 


As one argument that the primitive church of Jerusalem 
‘* was properly Unitarian, maintaining the simple humanity 


* « July 5, 1608, King William gave the royal assent to an act for the more effec- 
tually suppressing blasphemy and profaneness.” On February 17, preceding, there 
had been “ An Address of the Commons for a Proclamation against Immorality and 
Profaneness, and for suppressing all pernicious Books and Pamphlets containing 
Doctrines against the Holy ‘Trinity, and other fundamental Articles of Faith, and 
for punishing the Authors and Publishers; aud a Proclamation was issued accord- 
ingly the 24th Instant.” Salmon’s Chron. Hist. 1747, pp. 291, 292, 293. See Vol. 
V. p..433; Xp, 4883-XV.p. 391, Note’*. 

+ “ Happily,” says Mr. Belsham, “ we live in better times; and have been 
witnesses to the repeal of those barbarous laws which were a disgrace to the statute 
book ; which inflicted pains and penalties horrible to think of upon the conscientious 
worshippers of the one God, the Father ouly; which repeal was sanctioned by the 
unanimous decision of the legislature, with the approbation of all good men, and 
without a single dissentient voice from the right reverend Bench. Though it is 
equally wonderful and lamentable to think that one of the learned prelates (Dr. 
Burgess] has since disgraced himself and his order, by calling upon the legislature 
to re-enact these inhuman statutes.” Preface to Dr. Priestley'’s Tracts, 1815, 
pp. vil. vill, See Vol. X. p. 495; XV. p. 391, Note *. 
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of Christ,” I observed, that ‘* Athanasius himself was so far 
from denying, that he endeavours to account for it by saying 
that ‘all the Jews were so firmly persuaded that their 
Messiah was to be nothing more than a man like them- 
selves, that the apostles were obliged to use great caution In 
divulging the doctrine of the proper divinity of Christ.’”* 

This | maintain to be a short but true state of the case. 
Athanasius both expressly allowed that the Jewish Chris- 
tians were at first of the opinion that Christ was no more 
than a man; and he accounts for the apostles conniving at 
it, without saying how long that prudent connivance con- 
tinued. In my Appendix you will find a somewhat fuller 
state of the argument.t 1 shall now distinctly consider all 
that you have advanced to invalidate the inference that I 
have made from this remarkable passage. I shall afterwards 
shew that it was not Athanasius only, but Chrysostom also, 
and, as he says, the ancients, and the most distinguished 
fathers of the church, who gave the same representation of 
the state of things in the apostolical age. 

You say, that Athanasius is here speaking ‘of the unbe- 
lieving Jews.”+ The expression is of tore Isdasos, the Jews 
of that age; which includes both the believing and unbe- 
heving Jews. Had he been speaking of the Jews of his 
own time, it would, I own, have been probable that he 
meant the unbelieving Jews; but speaking, as he does, of 
the Jews at the very first promulgation of Christianity 
among them, it is most natural to suppose that he meant ad/ 
the Jews. Paul, long after his conversion to Christianity, 
called himself a Jew. However, it will be sufficiently evi- 
dent from the whole tenor of the passage, that he must 
have meant the believing Jews principally, and in some 
respects the believing Jews only, exclusive of the unbe- 
lieving ones. And in this construction of the passage [ am 
by no means singular, but have the sanction of Trinitarians 
themselves. 

But admitting that the Jews here meant were unbelieving 
Jews, they were such as the apostles wished to convert to 
Christianity, and many of them soon became Christians. 
How the apostles conducted themselves with respect to 
these men, first unbelieving and then believing Jews, Atha- 
nastus thus informs us. Our readers may judge of the 
fidelity of the translation by consulting the original in the 

* Vol. Vep. 19: + See Appendix, No. I. Par. 6. 

t Charge, p, 22. (P.) Tracts, p. 21. 
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margin; and as I only abridged the passage before, I shall 
now give a larger portion of it at full length, for the whole is 
much too large to transcribe. ‘ Will they affirm that the 
apostles held the doctrine of Arius, because they say that 
Christ was a man of Nazareth, and suffered on the cross? 
Or, because they used these words, were the apostles of 
opinion that Christ was only a man, and nothing else? By 
no means: this is not to be imagined. But this they did as 
wise master builders and stewards of the mysteries of God; 
and they had this specious pretence for it. For the Jews of 
that age, being deceived themselves, and having deceived 
the Gentiles, thought that Christ was a mere man, only that 
he came of the seed of David, resembling other descendants 
of David, and did not believe either that he was God, or that 
the word was made flesh. Qn this account the blessed apos- 
tles, with great prudence, in the first place, taught what re- 
lated to the humanity of our Saviour to the Jews; that 
having fully persuaded them, from his miraculous works, 
that Christ was come, they might afterwards bring them to 
the belief of his divinity, shewing that his works were not 
those of a man, but of God. For example, Peter having 
said that Christ was a man who had suffered, immediately 
added, he zs the prince of life. In the gospel he confesses, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God; and in his 
epistle he calls him the beshop of souls.” ἢξ 

Here, I think, are sufficient marks of great caution, and of 
the apostles leading their converts to the knowledge of the 
divinity of Christ, by very distant and uncertain enferences 
indeed, such as Jews, so previously persuaded as he repre- 
sents them to have been, of the simple humanity of their 
Messiah, would not very readily understand. 

Now, if this caution was requisite in the first instance, 
and with respect to the first converts that the apostles made, 


* Ovdev yap autos ατολμητον, ὅτι και αντοι οἱ ἀποςολοι Ta Apere εφρονθν" avOpwroy yap 
αὐτὸν απὸ Ναζαρετ, και παθητὸν τὸν Χριςον anayyerrsaiy, Exeivwy Tory τοιαυταὰ φαν- 
ταζομενων, ap ἐπειδὴ τοις ἑημασι τϑτοις ἐχρήσαντο, μόνον ἀνθρωπὸν ἡδεισαν τὸν Xpicoy of 
αποςόλοι, καὶ πλεον οὐδὲν; μὴ γενοιτο᾽ οὐκ Esiy οὐδὲ εἰς VAY τότε TATO λαθειν᾽ ἀλλα Kae 
TATO ὡς ἀαρχιτεέκτονες σοῴοι, καὶ οἰκονόμοι μυς-ηριων Des πεποιηχασι" καὶ τὴν αἰτιᾶν εχϑσιν 
evavyov' ἐπειδὴ yap οἱ τοτε [βδαιοι πιλανήθεντες τε καὶ σλανήσαντες Ἕλληνας, ἐνόμιζον τὸν 
Xpisoy ψιλὸν ἄνθρωπον, μόνον ex σπερματος Δαδιδ ἐρχεσθαι, καθ᾽ ὁμοιότητα τῶν ex τὸ Δαδιδ 
αλλων γενομένων τεχνων᾽ ουτε δὲ Θεὸν avTov, ουδὲ ὅτι λογὸς σαρξ ἐγένετο εἐπιςεὐον" THTe ἑνεχα; 
μετα Words τῆς συνεσεως οἱ μώκώριοι ὠποςολοι τὰ ἀνθρωπινῶ τ σωτήρος εξηγοντο πρωτὸν 
τοις Ιδαιοις, iv’ ὅλως τεισαντες αὐτῆς, EX τῶν φαινομένων καὶ γενομένων σήμειων, εληλυθε- 
ναι τὸν Χριςον, λοιπὸν Καὶ εἰς τὴν σερι τῆς δεοτήτος αὐτϑ Wisi αντῆς ἀναγαγωσι» δεικνυν- 
τες ὅτι τὰ γενομενώ ἐργα οὐκ ες τιν ἄνθρωπου, ἀλλα Θεθ᾽ ἀμελεῖ Πέτρος ὁ λέγων ανδρα araby- 
tov τὸν Χριςον, εὐθυς συνήπτεν Οὗτος apxnyos τῆς Gans ecw, &c. &c. De Sententia 
Dionysii, Athanasii Opera, I. pp. 553, 554, ed. Colon. 1686. (P.) See supra, 
pp- 11, 17. 
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it was equally requisite with respect to the rest, at least for 
the sake of others who were not yet converted ; unless the 
first should have been enjoined secrecy on that head. Vor 
whenever it had been known that the apostles were preach- 
ing not such a Messzah as they expected, viz. a man lke 
themselves, but the eternal God, the difference was so great, 
that a general alarm must have been spread, and the conver- 
sion of the rest of the Jews (to a doctrine which must have 
appeared so highly improbable to them) must have been 
impeded. We may, therefore, presume that the apostles 
must have connived at this state of ignorance, concerning 
the divinity of Christ, in their Jewish converts, till there 
was little hope of making any further converts among the 
Jews, and till the gospel began to be preached to the 
Gentiles. 

Indeed, this must have been the case, according to 
Athanasius’s own account; for he says that these Jews, 
being in error themselves, led the Gentiles into the same 
error; for your notion, that by Genéeles our author here 
meant proselytes of the gate, is altogether arbitrary and 
improbable. Nay, the very existence of these proselytes of 
the gate, you must know, has been questioned, and 1 think 
fully disproved by Dr. Lardner and others. Besides, it is 
not to be supposed that the doctrine of a Messzah could 
have been very interesting to any besides native Jews, or, 
at the most, those that were complete proselytes; whereas 
to the Gentile Christians it was a matter of the greatest 
moment. By these Gentiles, therefore, | conclude that 
Athanasius must have meant Christean Gentiles, and conse- 
quently that by the Jews who led them into that mistake, 
he meant the believing and not the unbelieving Jews. The 
learned Beausobre, a Trinitarian, and therefore an unexcep- 
tionable judge in this case, quoting this very passage, does 
not hesitate to pronounce that they were believing Jews 
who were intended by the writer. ‘‘ Ces Juifs,” he says, 
ςς ne sont pas les Juifs incrédules, mais ceux qui faisoient 
profession du Christianisme.”* 

What I have respect to in this passage, is the obvious 
general tenor and spirit of it, and not particular words or 
phrases; or I might observe, that the verbs in that part of 
the passage which mentions Chrest beng come of the seed of 
David, and the word being made flesh, are not in the future 
tense, and therefore do not naturally refer to the Messeah in 


* Histoire de Manichéisme, 1734, 11. p. 517. (P.) 
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general, who was to come, but to a person who was actually 
come, that is, to Jesus Christ in particular. The Latin 
translator of Athanasius, a Catholic, and certainly no Uni- 
tarian, had so little suspicion of any other meaning, that he 
renders τὸν Χριςον in this place by Jesum; so that 1 am far 
from being singular, or particularly biassed by my own 
opinions, in my construction of this passage. 

Supposing, however, not only the proselytes of the gate, 
but the whole body of the Gentzles, (little as they were 
concerned in the question,) to have been previously taught 
by the Jews that their Messeah, whenever he should come, 
would be nothing more than a man; if this was an opinion 
that they were as fully persuaded of as Athanaszus represents 
the Jews, their teachers, to have been, the same caution must 
have been as necessary with respect to them as with respect 
to the Jews themselves, and for the same reason. 

Athanasius must, therefore, be understood to say, that the 
Jewish converts, while (through the caution of the apostles) 
they were ignorant of the divinity of Christ, preached the 
gospel zn that state to the Gentiles. And as he speaks of 
Gentiles zn general, and without any respect to tame, and 
also of their being actually brought over to that belief, it is 
impossible not to understand him of this caution being 
continued till the gospel had been fully preached to the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews. Besides, one of the instances 
that Athanasius here gives of the preaching of the simple 
humanity of Christ, is taken from the discourse of the 
apostle Paul at Athens, which was about the year 53 after 
Christ; and indeed at this time the gospel had not been 
preached to any great extent among the Gentiles; for it 
was on this very journey that this apostle first preached the 
gospel in Macedonia and Greece. 

If, according to Athanasius, the apostolical reserve with 
respect to the doctrine of the divinity of Christ continued 
till this time, (and he says nothing concerning the termina- 
tion of it,) we may presume that this great “doctrine, sup- 
posing it to have been known to the apostles, had not been 
publicly taught by them till very near the time of their 
dispersion and death ; and then 1 think it must have come 
too late even from them; for it appears from the book of 
Acts, that their mere authority was not sufficient to overbear 
the prejudices of their countrymen, At least such an 
extraordinary communication of a doctrine of which they 
had no conception must have occasioned such an alarm and 
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consternation as we must have found some traces of in the 
history of the Acts of the Apostles. It could not have been 
received without hesitation and debate. 

If we can suppose that the apostles, some time before 
their death, did communicate this great and unexpected 
doctrine, the effects of such communication must have been 
very transient; for, presently,after the death of the apostles, 
we find all the Jewish Christians distinguished by the name 
ot Nazarenes or Ebionites, and no trace ‘of the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ among them. If you can produce any 
evidence to the contrary, I hope you will do it. It certainly 
behoves you to do it if you can; for without this you will 
hardly make it appear probable that the apostles ever com- 
municated such a doctrine at all. 

You say, ‘“ With what readiness the apostles led their 
catechumens on, from the simplest principles to the highest 
mysteries ; of this consummate ability of the apostles, in the 
capacity of teachers, Athanasius speaks with due commen- 
dation. Their cauézon he never mentions. On the contrary, 
the rapid progress of their instruction, how they passed at 
once from the detail of our Lord’s life on earth, to the 
mystery of his Godhead, is one principal branch of his 
encomium. I wish that Dr. Priestley had produced the 
passage in which he thinks the apostles are taxed with 
caution.” * 

I have now produced the passage, and have pointed out 
a word, viz. συνεσις, which, in the connexion in which it 
stands, can bear no other sense than caudzon, and great 
caution (wera πολλὴς cuverews); and 1 have likewise shewn, 
from the whole tenor of the discourse, that Athanaszus could 
have intended nothing else than to describe their prudence 
or extreme caution, ‘and to account for it, He evidently 
does not represent them as deferring the communication of 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, on account of its 
being more conveniently taught afterwards, as part of a 
system of faith, but only lest it should have given offence 
to the Jews. If this skz// or prudence, in these circumstances, 
be not the same thing with cauézon, I do not know what is 
meant by caution. 

On the other hand, I find no trace of rapidity in this 
account of the apostles’ conduct. All that approaches to 
itis, that, immediately after any mention of the humanity 
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of Christ, (which he speaks of as necessary on account of 
the Jewish prejudices,) he says, the apostles subjoin some 
expression which might have led their hearers to the know- 
ledge of his divinity; but the instances he produces are such 
as plainly confute any pretensions of their being a distinct 
and fudl declaration of that doctrine. 

The first instance he gives us is from the speech of Peter 
to the Jews on the day of Pentecost, in which he says, Acts 
11. 22, ** Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by miracles 
and wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves also know.” In this Athanasius 
acknowledges that Peter preached the proper humanity of 
Christ, but says that emmedzately afterwards (referring to his 
discourse on the cure of the lame man in the Temple) he 
called him the prince of life, (Acts 111. 15,) « And killed the 
prince of life, whom God hath raised from the dead.” 

Had the apostle meant that his audience should have 
understood him as referring to the divinity of Christ by that 
expression, his prudence must have lasted but a very short 
time indeed; probably not many days. If, therefore, his 
intention was, as Athanasius represents it, to preach the 
doctrine of the humanity of Christ zm the first place, and not 
to divulge the doctrine of his divinity till they were Jirmly 
persuaded of his Messiahship, he could not mean to allude to 
his divinity in this speech, which was addressed not to the 
believing but to the unbelieving Jews. At least he could 
only have thought of doing it in such a manner as that 
his hearers might afterwards afer the doctrine from it; and 
it must have required great ingenuity, and even a strong 
prepossession in favour of the divinity of Christ, (the reverse 
of which this writer acknowledges,) to imagine that this 
expression of prince of life, which so easily admits of 
another interpretation, had any such reference. Moreover, 
in all the instances which Athanaszus produces concerning 
the conduct of the apostles in this respect, from the book 
of Acts, he does not pretend to find one in which the divinity 
of Christ is distinctly preached, though he quotes four pas- 
sages in which his humanity is plainly spoken of. 

When all these things are considered, viz. that Athanasius 
acknowledged that it required great caution in the apostles 
to divulge the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and that 
the gospel was preached with success among the Gentiles 
while the Jews were ignorant of it; it can hardly be doubted 
but that he must himself have considered the Christian 
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church in general as Unitarian in the time of the apostles, 
at least till near the time of their dispersion and death.* 

With respect to Athanasius’s declared opinion on this 
subject, you say, ‘© Now in this piece upon the orthodoxy 
of Dionysius, Athanasius no where, I confess, denies that 
the primitive church of Jerusalem was Unitarian. Nor, on 
the other hand, do 1 recollect that Dr. Priestley hath asserted 
it in any part of his History of Electricity.’+ Whether in 
my History of Electricity, or in this piece of Athanasius, in 
which he gives a large account of the. conduct of the apostles 
with respect to their preaching the divinity of Christ, an 
account of the actual effect of such preaching might be more 
naturally expected, 1 leave to our readers. I should have 
thought that, if Athanasius could have added that, notwith- 
standing their caution in preaching this extraordinary doc- 
trine, against which he acknowledges the Jews had the 
strongest prejudices, they nevertheless did preach it with 
effect, and that it was the general belief of the Jewish 
Christians in their time, he would not have thought it at 
all foreign to his purpose. It would certainly have favoured 
his great object in writing this piece, viz. the vindication of 
Dionysius in using a like caution with respect to the Sabel- 
lians, to have added, that this prudence or caution was not, 
in either of the two cases, finally detrimental to the cause of 
truth. I therefore consider the silence of Athanasius on 
this head as a negative argument of some weight; and upon 
the whole I think I have made it appear that Athanasius 
must have supposed that both the Jewsh and Gentile 
churches were Unitarian in the time of the apostles, at least 
he enables us to infer that it must have been so ; and this is 
quite sufficient for my argument. 

That Athanasius, however, should actually consider the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ as for some time unknown 
to the generality of Christians, in the age of the apostles, 
will be thought the less extraordinary, when it is observed 
that, like Tertudlzan, he acknowledged the Unitarian doctrine 
to be very prevalent among the lower class of people in his own 
time. He calls them the οἱ πολλοι, the many, and describes 


* According to Athanasius, the Jews were to be well-grounded in the belief 
of Jesus being the Christ, before they could be taught the doctrine of his divinity. 
Now if we look into the book of Acts, we shall clearly see that they had not got 
beyond the first lesson in the apostolic age; the great burden of the preaching of 
the apostles being to persuade the Jews that Jesus was the Christ. hat he was 
likewise God, they evidently left to their successors; who, indeed, did it most 
effectually, though it required a long course of time to do it. (P.) 
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them as persons of “ low understanding. Things that are 

sublime and difficult,” he says, * are not to be apprehended 
except by faith; and ignorant people must fall, if they 
cannot be persuaded to rest in faith, and avoid curious 
questions.” * 

There can be no doubt, therefore, but that the doctrine 
of the Trinity was a long time very unpopular with the 
common people among Christians; and this is a fact that 
cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, but on the supposi- 
tion that the doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ was 
that which had been handed down to them by tradition 
from the apostles. It was not the doctrine of Arzus that 
Athanasius is here complaining of, but that of Paulus 
Samosatensis, who was a proper Unitarian, believing that 
Christ had no existence before he was born of his 
mother Mary. The great popularity of Photinus, at and 
after this time, shews with what difficulty the common 
people were brought off from this doctrine; and also the 
contession of Austin, that he was of that opinion till he 
became acquainted with the writings of Plato. 

It is not from Athanasius alone that we are informed of 
this cautious proceeding of the apostles in divulging the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ. Chrysostom ascribes 
the same caution both to Christ himself and the apostles. 
«ς One reason,” he says, ““ why Christ said so little of his 
own divinity was on account of the weakness of his auditors. 
Whenever he spake of himself as any thing more than man, 
they were tumultuous and offended; but when he spake 
with humility, and as a man, they ran to him and received 
his words.” + Of this he gives many examples. ‘ Our 
Saviour,” he says, “ never taught his own divinity in express 
words, but only by actions, leaving the fuller explication 
of it to his disciples. If,” says he, ‘‘ they (meaning the 
Jews) were so much offended at the addition of another 
law to their former, much more must they have been with 
the doctrine of his divinity.” 

* Aves Se καὶ γυν Tes ἀντεχόμενες τῆς ὧγιας πιςεως, ἡ περι τῶν ἜΣ βλασφημιων 
βλαπτοσα τος πολλες pahica τος ἡλαττωμενθς περι τὴν συνεσιν. Ta yup μεγαλα καὶ 
δυσχαταλήηπτω τῶν πραγμάτων mse TH πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν raubaveras. Ὅθεν οἱ περι τὴν 
Ligeia αδυνατοντες αποπιπτοσιν, εἰ Μη πειθειεν ἐμμένειν Τῇ TST Ely και TAS isi aed get 
ζητήσεις ἐχτρεπεσθαι. “ De Incarnatione Verbi, contra Paulum Samosatensem,” 
Athanasti Opera, ΡΟ ΡῚ 

+ Es πότε τι τῆς ἀνθρωπινῆς φυσεως εἰπε πλεὸν, eOopubevro, και ἐσχανδαλιζοντο" εἰ δὲ 
τι ποτε ταπεινὸν, καὶ avOpwmivoy, προσετρεχον, HAL TOY λογον ἐδέχοντο. Chrysost. Homil. 
Χ ΧΙ, I, ρ..400. (P.) 

1 Διὰ Oe τοτὸ οὐδὲ περι τῆς Seorytos τῆς avTe πανταχβ Φσινεττοι σαφως παιδευων. 


pe γα ἡ vow προσθηχη τόσοτον avtas εθορυξει, πολλῳ μαλλον τὸ “ον ἕαυτον ἀποφαινειν. 


In caput Matt, ν. Hom. xvi. VAL. p. 154. Ὁ) 
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Chrysostom ascribes the same caution to the apostles on 
this subject. He says that they concealed the doctrine of 
the miraculous conception on account of the incredulity of 
the Jews with respect to it; and that when they began to 
preach the gospel, they insisted chiefly on the resurrection 
of Christ.* With respect to the former, (and the same may 
no doubt be applied to the latter,) he says, he did not give 
‘‘ his own opinion only, but that which came by tradition 
irom the fathers and eminent men. He therefore would 
not have his hearers to be alarmed, or think his account of 
it extraordinary.’ + 

Thus, he says, that ‘ it was not to give offence to the 
Jews that Peter, in his first speech to them, did not say that 
Christ did the wonderful works of which he spake, but that 
God did them by him; that by speaking more modestly he 
might conciliate them to himself.”+ The same caution he 
attributes to him, in ““ not saying that Christ, but that God 
spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, that by these 
means he might bring them gradually to the faith.” 

I cannot help observing how extremely improbable is this 
account of the conduct of the apostles given by Athanasius, 
Chrysostom, and other orthodox fathers of the church, con- 
sidering what we know of the character and the instructions 
of the apostles. They were plain men, and little qualified 
to act the cautious part here ascribed to them; and their 
instructions certainly were to teach all that they knew, even 
what their Master communicated to them in the greatest 
privacy.|| Whereas, upon this scheme, they must have 


* Matt. cap. i. Hom. iii. VII. p. 20. (P.) 

t Αλλα μη δορυδεισθε προς τὸ παραδοξον τοῦ λεγομενε" av δὲ yup ἐμὸς ὁ λογος, arr 
πατερων ἡμετερων Jaupacey καὶ ἐπισήμων ανδρων. Incap. Matt.i. Hom. iii. VII. p. 
20. (P.) 

1 Ουὐκετι λέγει ὅτι αὑτὸς, @AK ὅτι δι’ auTe 6 Θεος, ἵνα μᾶλλον τῳ μετριάζειν εφελχυσηται. 
In Acta Apostolorum, Cap. ii. Hom. vi. VIII. Ρ- 491. (P.) 

§ Ov λεγε, ὧν εἰπεν 6 Χριςος, AAW ὧν ελαλήσεν ὁ ὁ Θεὸς, ett τῳ συσχιάζειν μάλλον αὐτὸς 
ἐπαγόμενος εἰς misty noe. 1ὐϊά. Hom. ix. VIII. p. 511. (P, ) 

|| To these observations I would add, that, as among the twelve apostles. there 
must have been men cf very different tempers and abilities, it is not probable that 
they should all have agreed in conducting themselves upon the plan of not dival- 
ging the doctrine of the divinity of their Master till their hearers were sufficiently 
persuaded of his Messiahship, Some of them would hardly have been capable of 
so much refinement, and they would certainly have differed about the téme when 
it was proper to divulge so great a secret. Besides, the mother of Jesus, and many 
other persons of both sexes, must have been acquainted with it. For, that this 
secret was strictly confined to the twelve apostles will hardly be maintained. And 
yet we have no account either of their instructions to act in this manner, or of any 
difference of opinion or of conduct with respect to it. 

It might have been expected also, that the information that a person whom they 
first conversed with as a man, was either God himself, or the maker of the world 
under God, should have been received with some degree of doubt and hesitation 
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suffered numbers to die in ignorance of the most impor- 
tant truth in the gospel, lest, by divulging it too soon, the 
conversion of others should have been prevented. The case 
evidently was, that these fathers did not know how to 
account for the great prevalence of the Unitarian doctrine 
among the Genézles as well as the Jews in the early ages of 
Christianity, but upon such a hypothesis as this. Let their 
successors do better if they can. 

This observation on the character and instructions of 
the apostles must make all such accounts of their conduct 
absolutely incredible with respect to every doctrine of 
consequence, on which they could not but lay proportionable 
stress. But it may perhaps enable us to account for the 
ignorance of the Jews, and other early Christians, with 
respect to matters of little or no consequence, on which the 
apostles did not lay any stress, and for which reason they 
might say little or nothing about them, as for instance with 
respect to the miraculous conception. 

In our Saviour’s lifetime he certainly passed for the son 
of Joseph with the Jews in general. The first disciples 
would naturally adopt the same opinion; and it does not 
appear that the apostles thought it a matter of consequence 
enough to set them right with respect to it; for there is no 
reference whatever to the miraculous conception either in 
the book of Acts, or in any of the Epzstles. Indeed that 
doctrine has never been thought to be of any importance zn 
atself ; Christ being as properly a man on one supposition as 
on the other. It is therefore only of importance with respect 
to the credit of Matthew and Luke, as historians, and that 
not with respect to what they write from their own Anow- 
ledge, but only as to what they collected from others. 
Whereas if Christ was not a mere man, but either truly God, 
or the maker of the world under God, it could not but have 
appeared to be a matter of the greatest consequence in the 
scheme of Christianity itself; and the apostles would cer- 
tainly have taken some opportunity of inculcating it with an 
energy suited to its importance. We may, therefore, easily 


by some or other of them; especially as they had been so very hard to be per- 
suaded of the truth of his resurrection, though they had been so fully apprized of 
it before hand. And yet, in all the history of the apostles, there is the same pro- 
found silence concerning this circumstance, and every other depending on the whole 
scheme, as if no such thing had ever had any existence but in the imaginations of 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, and those other fathers who maintained it; which 1 
therefore believe to have been the case, and that they invented this hypothesis in 
order to account for the early rise and general spread of the Unitarian doctrine, 
which they could not deny, and of which it may therefore be considered as very 
good evidence, (P.) Postscript to Letters, 1783. 
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account for the general prevalence of the opinion of Christ 
being the son of Joseph, though it was false ; but it is abso- 
lutely impossible to account for the general prevalence of the 
doctrine of the mere humanity of Christ, on the supposition 
of his being either God, or the maker of the world under 
God, and consequently of his being known to be so by 
the apostles. I may perhaps take some future opportunity 
of making some further observations on the subject of, the 
miraculous conception; and in the mean time the Monthly 
Reviewer may be indulging his conjectures, aud preparing 
his exclamations ;_ for which our readers will likewise be 
pretty well prepared, 
I am, &c. 


LETTER: V: 


An Argument for the late Origin of the Doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ, from the Difficulty of tracing the Time 


in which rt was first divulged. 
DEAR SIR, 


I cannor dismiss this subject of the strong prejudices of 
the Jews in general in favour of their Messiah being merely 
a man, (thus explicitly acknowledged by Athanasius, Chry- 
sostom, and others, who say, that on thes account the apostles 
did not preach the doctrine of the divinity of Christ at first, 
but only after the people were satisfied with respect to his 
Messiahship,) without requesting your opinion with respect 
to the tzme when this great secret of Christ not being 
merely a man, but the eternal God himself, or the maker 
of heaven and earth under God, was communicated, first 
to the apostles themselves, and then by them to the body 
of Christians. 

You cannot say that John the Baptist preached any such 
doctrine; and when the apostles first attached themselves 
to Jesus, it is evident they only considered him as being 
such a Messiah as the rest of the Jews expected, viz, a man 
and a king. When Nathaniel was introduced to him it 
was evidently in that light, John i. 45: ‘ Philip findeth 
Nathaniel, and saith unto him, We have found him of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” He had then, we may sup- 
pose, no knowledge even of the miraculous conception. 

Now, as you say, that Christ “‘ was so much more than 
man, that his being found in fashion as a man was really 
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the most extraordinary part of his history and character ;”* 
and at first the aposties, you must allow, were wholly 
ignorant of this; there must have been a time within the 
compass of the evangelical history when this most extraor- 
dinary part of his character was communicated to them. 
Now what period in the gospel history can you pitch upon, 
in which you can suppose that this great discovery was 
made to them? What traces do you find of it? 

That Jesus was even the Messzah, was divulged with the 
greatest caution, both to the apostles and to the body of the 
Jews. Vora long time our Lord said nothing explicit on 
this subject, but left his disciples as well as the Jews at 
large, to judge of him from what they saw. In this manner 
only he replied to the messengers that John the Baptist sent 
to him. 

If the high-priest expressed his horror by rending his: 
clothes, [ Matt. xxvi. 65, Mark xiv. 63,] on Jesus avowing 
himself to be the Messzah, what would he have done if he 
had heard or suspected that he had made any higher pre- 
tensions? And if he had made them, they must have 
transpired. When the people in general saw his miraculous 
works, they only wondered that God should have given so 
much power toaman. Matt. ix. 8: “ When the multitude 
saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, who had given 
such power unto men;” and yet this was on the occasion of 
his pronouncing the cure of a paralytic person, by saying, 
[ver. 5,] Ὁ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” which the Pharisees 
thought to be a blasphemous presumption. 

At the time that Herod heard of him, [Luke ix. 7,] it was 
conjectured by some, [ver. 8.] that he was Elzas, by others 
that he was a prophet, and by some that he was John risen 
from the dead; but none of them imagined that he was 
either the most high God himself, or the maker of the world 
under God. Jt was not so much as supposed by any person 
that Jesus performed his mighty works by any proper power 
of hrs own; so far were they from suspecting that he was the 
God who had spoken to them by Moses, as you now suppose 
him to have been. 

If he was known to be a God at all before his death, it 
could only have been revealed to his disciples, perhaps the 
apostles, or only his chief confidants among them, Pcéer, 
James, aud John, suppose on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
though nothing 1s said concerning it in the history of that 
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transaction, [ Matt. xvii.2—5; Mark ix.2—7.] Certainly 
what they saw in the garden of Gethsemane could not have 
led them to suspect any such thing. But if it had ever 
been known to Peter, can we suppose he could have denied 
him as he did? Besides, as our Lord told them there were 
many things which he could not inform them of before his 
death, and that they should know afterwards; this was a 
thing so very wonderful and unsuspected, that if any articles 
of information were kept from them at that time, ἐῤὲδ must 
certainly have been one, 

If you suppose that Thomas was acquainted with this 
most extraordinary part of his Master’s character, which led 
him to cry, ‘* My Lord and my God,” when he was con- 
vinced of his resurrection,** as he was not one of the three 
who had been intrusted with any secrets, it must have been 
known to all the twelve, and to Judas Iscariot among the 
rest. And suppose him to have known and to have believed 
that Jesus was his God and Maker, was it possible for him, 
or for any man, to have formed a deliberate purpose to 
betray him? (Peter, you may say, was taken by surprise, 
and was in personal danger.) Or, if he had only heard of 
the pretension, and had not believed it, would he not have 
made some advantage of that imposition, and have made the 
discovery of this, as well as of every thing else that he knew 
to his prejudice ? 

If you suppose that the divinity of Christ was unknown 
to the apostles till the day of Pentecost; besides losing the 
benefit of several of your arguments for this great doctrine, 
which you now carefully collect from the four evangelists, 
we have no account of any such discovery having been made 
at that time, or at any subsequent one. And of other 
articles of illumination, of much less consequence than this, 
we have distinct information, and also of the manner in 
which they impressed them. This is particularly the case 
with respect to the extension of the blessings of the gospel 
to uncircumcised Gentiles. But what was this article, to 
the knowledge of their master being the most high God ? 

If the doctrine of the divinity of Christ had been actually 
preached by the apostles, and the Jewish converts in 
general had adopted it, it could not but have been well 
known to the unbelieving Jews ; and would they, who were 
at that time, and have been ever since, so exceedingly 
zealous with respect to the doctrine of the divine unity, 


* John xx. 28, See Vol. XII. pp. 378, 379. 
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not have taken the alarm, and have urged this objection to 
Christianity, as teaching the belief of more gods than one, 
in the apostolic age? And yet no trace of any thing of this 
nature can be perceived in the whole history of the book of 
Acts, or any where else in the New Testament. As soon as 
ever the Jews had any pretence for it, we find them suffi- 
ciently quick and vehement in urging this their great ob- 
jection to Christianity. To answer the charge of holding 
two or three Gods, is a very considerable article in the 
writings of several of the ancient Christian fathers. Why, 
then, ‘do we find nothing of this kind in the age of the 
apostles ? The only answer is, that there was no occasion 
for it, the doctrine of the divinity of Christ not having then 
been started.% 

Consider, Sir, the charge that was advanced against Peter 
and John at the first promulgation of the gospel. You will 
find it amounts to nothing but their being disturbers of the 
people, by preaching in the name of Jesus. What was the 
accusation against Stephen (Acts vi. 13) but his speaking 
τ᾿ blasphemous words” against the Temple and the Law ? 
Accompany the apostle Paul in all his travels, and attend 
to his discourses with the Jews in their synagogues, and 
their perpetual and inveterate persecution of him, you will 
find no trace of their so much as suspecting that he preached 
a new divinity, as the godhead of Christ must have appeared, 
and always has appeared to them. 

In the year 58, Paul tells the elders of the church of 
Ephesus, (Acts xx. 27,) that he had not farled to declare 
unto them the whole counsel of God. We may be confident, 
therefore, that, if he had any such doctrine to divulge, he 
must have taught it in the three years that he spent in that 
city from 54 to 57; and, as the unbelieving Jews were well 
apprized of all his motions, having laid wait for him on this 
very journey to Jerusalem, they must have been informed 
of his having taught this doctrine, and would certainly have 
carried the news of it to Jerusalem, .where many of them 
attended, as well as he, at the ensuing feast of Pentecost. 
But if we attend Pau/ thither, where we have a very parti- 
cular account of all the proceedings against him for the 
space of two years, we shall find no trace of any thing of 


* Athanasius strongly expresses this objection, as made by both Jers and 


Gentiles, to the incarnation of the Son of God, though as a thing that was gloried 
in by Christians.  ‘ The Jews,” says he, “ reproach us for it; the Gentiles laugh 
at it ; but we adore it.” Ἣν TeGasos μὲν διαβαλλδσιν, ‘EAAyvES δὲ χλεναζησιν, ἡμεις 


de προσχυνόμεν. ** De Incarnatione Verbi,” Athanasii Opera, |. ν». 588. (P.) 
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the kind. All their complaints against him fell far short 
of this. 

What was the occasion of the first clamour against him ? 
Was it not, (Acts xxi. 28,) that he taught “ all men every 
where against the people, and against the Law, and against 
the Temple,” and that he had ‘ brought Greeks” into it? 
Is it not plain that they had no more serious charge against 
him? Read his speech to the people, his defence before 
Felix, and again before Agrippa; you will find no trace of 
his having taught any doctrine so offensive to the Jews as 
that of the divinity of Christ must have been. Considering 
the known prejudices and the inveteracy of the Jews, no 
reasonable man need desire any clearer proof than this, that 
neither Paul nor any of the apostles had ever taught the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ at that time; and this was 
so near the time of the wars of the Jews, and the dispersion 
of that people, that there was no opportunity of preaching it 
with effect afterwards. 

Consider also the conduct of the Jewish Christians, who 
had_ strong prejudices against Paw, as we find in this part 
of his history; and, according to the testimony of all his- 
torians, they retained those prejudices as long as they had 
any name; and after the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
was not long after the close of the history of the Acts, no 
trace can be found of their believing any such doctrine as 
the divinity of Christ. Now, though their enmity to Pau 
continued, and they never considered his writings as cano- 
nical Scripture, yet, to the very last, their objections to him 
amounted to nothing more than his being no friend to the 
law of Moses. 

The resemblance between the character of the Ebzonztes, 
as given by the early Christian fathers, and that of the 
Jewish Christians at the time of Paudl’s last journey to 
Jerusalem, is very striking. After he had given an account 
of his conduct to the more intelligent of them, they were 
satisfied with it; but they thought there would be great 
difficulty in satisfy’ ing others. ‘* Thou seest, brother,” say 
they to him, (Acts xxi. 20—24,) ‘how many thousands of 
Jews there are who believe, and they are all ‘zealous of the 
law. And they are informed of thee, that thou teachest 
all the Jews who are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses ; 
saying, that they ought not to circumcise their children, 
neither to walk after the customs. What is it therefore? 
The multitudes must needs come together, for they will 
hear that thou art come. Do, therefore, this that we say to 
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thee. We have four men who have ἃ vow onthem. Them 
take and purify thyself with them, and be at charges with 
them, that they may shave their heads, and all may know 
that those things whereof they were informed concerning 
thee are nothing, but that thou thyself also walkest orderly, 
and keepest thé law.’ So great a resemblance in some 
things, viz. their attachment to the law, and their prejudices 
against Paul, cannot but lead us to imagine that they were 
the same in other respects also, both being equally zealous 
observers of the Jaw, and equally strangers to the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ. And in that age all the Jews 
were equally zealous for the great doctrine of the unity of 
God, and their peculiar customs. Can it be supposed, then, 
that they would so obstinately retain the one, and so readily 
_ abandon the other ὃ 

These considerations (and much more might be added to 
enforce them) certainly affect the credibility of Christ having 
any nature superior to that of man; and, when they are 
sufficiently attended to, (as I suspect they never have been,) 
must shake the Arzan hypothesis; but they must be parti- 
cularly embarrassing to those who, like you, maintain the 
perfect equality of the Son to the Father. 

Considerations of this kind, if they occur to him, no 
person, who thinks at all, can absolutely neglect, so as to 
satisfy himself with having no hypothesis on the subject. 
You certainly find the apostles as well as the rest of the 
Jews without any knowledge of the divinity of Christ, with 
whom they lived and conversed as a man; and if they ever 
became acquainted with it, there must have been a t2me 
when it was either discovered by them, or made known to 
them; and the effects of the acquisition, or the communi- 
cation of extraordinary knowledge, are in general propor- 
tionably conspicuous. 

Had we had no written history of our Saviour’s life, or: 
of the preaching of the apostles, or only some very concise 
one ; still so very extraordinary an article as this would 
hardly have been unknown, or have passed unrecorded ; 
much less when the history is so full and circumstantial as 
it is. 

fad there been any pretence for imagining that the Jews 
in our Saviour’s time had any knowledge of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and that they expected the second person 
in it in the character of their Messeah, the question I pro- 
pose to you would have been needless, But nothing can 
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be more evident than that, whatever you may fancy with 
respect to more ancient times, every notion of the Trinity 
was obliterated from the minds of the Jews in our Saviour’s 
time. It is, therefore, not only a curious but a serious and 
important question, When was τὲ introduced, and by what 
steps? | have answered it on my hypothesis of its being 
an zrnovation and a corruption of the Christian doctrine ; 
do you the same on your idea of its being an essential 
part of it. 
Lam: ac 


LE UCP - Vi. 
Of the Personification of the Logos. 
Dear 8518, 


Havine considered all that you have advanced con- 
cerning the antiquity of the Unitarian doctrine, 1 proceed 
to attend to what you observe concerning the personzfication 
of the Logos by the platonizing Christians: for, that many 
of them did platonize, you are far from denying. ‘“ If,” 
you say, ‘ he hath succeeded no better in the proof of his 
third assertion, concerning the Platonic Christians of the 
second age, the inventors, as he would have it, of our Lord’s 
divinity; that the divinity which they set up was only of 
that secondary sort, which was admitted by the Arians, 
including neither eternity nor any proper necessity of ex- 
istence; having the meer name of divinity, without any 
thing of the real form: if the proof of this third assertion 
should be found to be equally infirm with that of the other 
two, his notion of the gradual progress of opinions from the 
meer Unitarian doctrine to the Arian, and from the Arian 
doctrine to the Athanasian faith, must be deemed a meer 
dream or fiction in every part.” * 

In the first place I must set you right with respect to my 
own idea, which you have totally misconceived, though 
you have undertaken to refute it; and this strange mistake 
of yours runs through the whole of your work. Those 
platonizing Christians who personified the Logos were not 
Arians: tor their Logos was an attribute of the Father, and 
not any thing that was created of nothing, as the Arians 
held Christ to have been. It is well known, as Beausobre 


+ Charge, p. 50. (P.) Tracts, pp. 50, 51. 
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observes, that they were not Arians, but the orthodox, that 
platonized. Constantine, as I have observed,* ‘in his 
oration to the fathers of the Council of Nice, speaks in com- 
mendation of Plato, as having taught the doctrine of ‘a 
second God, derived from the Supreme God, and subservient 
to his will.’ Ὁ 

Among the proofs of the origin of the Son, according to 
the early orthodox writers, 1 first quoted a passage in 
Athenagoras, which you translate somewhat differently from 
me ; but not so as to affect my conclusion from it. For, he 
evidently asserts that the Logos was eternal in God, onl 
because God was always λογικος, rational, which eutirely 
excludes proper personification.t Can reason, as it exists 
in man, be called a person, merely because man is a rational 
being? 

Besides, this is the only one of all my authorities that 
you have thought proper to examine; whereas there are 
others, which you have overlooked, so plain and determi- 
nate, that it is impossible for you to interpret them otherwise 
than I have done; as they evidently imply that it depended 
upon the Father’s will that the Logos should have a proper 
personification, and become a Son, with respect to him. 
The passages which 1 have quoted from Tertullian and 
Lactantius,t whose orthodoxy you cannot question, I call 
upon you particularly to consider. 

There is a passage in Tertullian which shews how ready 
the platonizing Christians were to revert to the idea of an 
attribute of God in their use of the word Logos. ‘“ We 
have said that God made the universe by his word, reason, 
and power; and it appears that among your philosophers 
also, the Logos, that is, speech and reason, was the maker of 
the universe. For this, Zeno supposed to be the maker and 
disposer of all things, that the same is called fate, and god, 
and the mind of Jupiter, and the necessity of all things.” ὃ 
The Platonic Trinity, at least the second person in it, pro- 
bably had its origin in personification; and in this the 
Christians were too ready to follow them, by converting the 
Logos of St. John into a proper person, 


* Vol. V. p. 506. { See Athenagoras, p. 82. (P.) 

t Vol. V. pp. 32—34. 

§ “ Jam ediximus Deum universitatem hanc mundi verbo, et ratione, et virtute 
molitum., Apud vestros quoque sapientes, λόγον, id est sermonem, atque rationem, 
constat artificem videri universitatis. Flunc enim Zeno determinat factitatorem, 
qui cuncta in dispositione formaverit; eundem et fatum vocari, et deum, et animum 
Jovis, et necessitatem omnium rerum.” Apologeticus, Sect. xxi. p. 10. (P.) See 
Reeves’s Apologies, 1709, 1. p. 256, Note h. 
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You acknowledge that these writers platonized, and this 
you say was common to Athenagoras and them all. ‘ If 
any thing,” you say, ‘ be justly reprehensible in the notions 
of the Platonic Christians, it is this conceit, which seems 
to be common to Athenagoras, with them all, and is a key 
to the meaning of many obscure passages in their writings, 
that the external display of the powers of the Son in the 
business of the creation, is the thing intended in the scrip- 
ture language under the figure of his generation; a conceit 
which seems to have no certain foundation in holy writ, 
and no authority in the opinions and the doctrines of the 
preceding age ; and it seems to have betrayed some of those 
who were the most wedded to it into the use of a very 
improper language; as if a new relation had taken place 
between the first and the second person, when the creative 
powers were first exerted.”’* 

You add, after apologizing for the conduct of the plato- 
nizing fathers, ‘‘ the conversion of an attribute into a person, 
whatever Dr. Priestley may imagine, is a notion to which 
they were entire strangers.”+ I answer that it is not pos- 
sible, either by the use of plain words or figures, to express 
this notion, to which you say they were entire strangers, 
more clearly than they do ; for, according to the most definite 
language a man can use, the Logos, as existing in the Father, 
prior to the creation, was, according to them, the same thing 
in, him that reason is in man, which is certainly no proper 
person distinguishable from the man himself. Will you say 
that the man is one person or thing, and his reason another, 
not comprehended in the man? In like manner it is impos- 
sible not to infer from the uniform language of these writers, 
that, according to their ideas, there was nothing in or be- 
longing to the Son, originally, but what was necessarily 
contained in what they express by the term Father. I will 
add, that if this was not the orthodoxy of the age, there was 
no orthodoxy in it. 

That the Logos of the Father, the same that constituted 
the second person in the Trinity, exactly corresponded to 
the Logos, or reason, or word of man, was the idea of 
Athanasius himself. Having spoken of the Father, as called 
the only God, because he only is unbegotten, ayevyyros, 
and the fountain of Deity, ττηγη Θεότητος, and of the Son as 
only God of God, Θεὸς ex Ozov, he says, in answer to the 
question how this Logos can become a person in God when 


* Charge, p,56, (P.). Tracts, pp.:57,'58. + Ibid. p. 58. 
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it does not so in man, ‘* The word conceived in the mind 
of man does not become man of man, since it does not live 
or subsist, but is only the motion of a living and subsisting 
heart. When it is pronounced it has no continuance, and 
being often uttered, does not remain. Whereas the Psalmist 
says, the Word of the Lord remaineth for ever, and the evan- 
gelist agrees with him, &c.”’* 

“On this subject,” ‘you say; ‘“it is but justice to Dr. 
Priestley to acknowledge, what indeed he ought to have 
acknowledged for himself, that in this misinterpretation of 
the Platonic fathers, he is not original; that he hath upon 
his side the respectable authority of two very eminent 
divines of the Roman church, Petavius and Huetius.’ ἘΠ 
Of this, 1 assure you, Sir, | was quite ignorant; but I see 
no reason to be ashamed of such company, or of any com- 
pany, in the cause of truth. 

That any mere external display of powers, as you say, 
should ever be termed generateon,t is so improbable, from 
its manifest want of analogy to any thing that ever was called 
gencration before or since, that such an abuse of words is 
not to be supposed of these writers, or of any person, with- 
out very positive proof; and in this case you advance 
nothing but a mere conjecture, destitute of any thing that 
can give it a colour of probability, 

If the Logos had had an actual personal existence with all 
its proper and separate powers, from all eternity, how could 
he be said to be generated, when he only exerted those 
powers in a particular way? For since, according to your 
hypothesis, he was always an intelligent person from the 
beginning, he must have exerted his intellectual faculties in 
some way or other from all eternity, as much as the lather 
himself; and was the exertion of the faculties of the Father 
in the creation of the world ever called @ generation of the 
Father, by those who supposed creation to be a work of his, 
performed in time, after the lapse of an eternity in which 
nothing had been created ? And yet, according to you, this 
language must have been equally proper with respect to the 
Father ; as with respect to the Son, both having been intelli- 
gent persons from all eternity. 


* Ou yap 6 λογος Te avOpwma ἀνθρωπὸς est πρὸς ἀνθρωπον" eres μήτε ζων Est, μητεύφεςξως, 
AANA ζωσης καρ ρδιας και ὑφετώσης κινημὰ μόνον και λεγεται παρὰ χρημα, Kb οὐχ ες εὐ 
χαὶ πολλακις HOD ὄμένος, ὁ ουδὲ ποτε διαμένει" τὸ δὲ TH Or λόγον ἄνωθεν, ὁ Wan, whos χεκράγει 
λέγων, Erg τὸν aiwvad royos oe# διαμένει ἐν τῳ ουρανῳ" καὶ συμῴωνος αὐτῷ δ ΤΣ Eva τὸν 
λόγον ὁμολόγων Evayyemons, &e. “41)6 Aterna Substantia Filii, &c. contra Sabellii 
Gregales,” Opera, |. p. 651. (P.) 
1 Charge, p. 58. (P.) Tracts, Ὁ. 59. { Ibid. pp. 57, 58. 
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You say, ““ After all that Dr. Priestley hath written about 
the resemblance between the ecclesiastical and the Platonic 
Trinity, he hath yet, it seems, to learn, that a created 
Logos, a Logos w hich had ever not existed, was no less an 
absurdity in the academy, than it is an impiety in the 
church. The converts from Platonism must have re- 
nounced their philosophy, before they could be the authors 
of this absurd, this monstrous opinion. As the notion that 
this doctrine took its rise with them betrays a total igno- 
rance of the genuine principles of their school, it is easy to 
foresee that the arguments brought in support of it can only 
be founded in gross misconstruction of their language.”’* 

To this I can only say, that you discover a total i ignorance 
of what I have asserted, and | do not know how to eX press 
myself more intellibly than 1 have done. I have no where 
said or supposed that either the Patonasts, or the platonizing 
Christians, held that the Logos was created, or that it had 
ever not existed; but only that, Whereas it was originally 
nothing more than a property of the Divine Mind, it assumed 
a separate personal character, in time. The Logos of the 
Platonists had, in their opinion, always had a_ personal 
existence, because Plato supposed creation to have been 
eternal; but this was not the opinion of the platonizing 
Christians, who held that the world was not eternal; and 
therefore, retaining as much of Platonism as was consistent 
with that doctrine, they held that there was a time when 
the Father was a/one, and without a son ; his Logos, or reason, 
being in all that time the same thing in him that reason now 
is in man; and of this I have produced abundant evidence. 

I cannot close this letter on the personification of the 
Logos without making some observations relating to the first 
account we have of it. 

That Christ had a proper permanent pre-existence as the 
Logos of the Father, first distinctly appears in the writings of 
Justin Martyr; and from his Jabouring the point so much as 
he does, and especially from his providing a retreat in case 
he should not be able to prove it, it is most probable that he 
was the first who started it. However, he also mentions a 
different opinion on the subject, which probably preceded 
his own, and paved the way for it; and this was not very 
remote from the Unitarian doctrine. 

It was, that the emission of the Logos, as a person, was 
an occasional thing, and intended to answer particular pur- 


* Charge, p.52. (P.) Tracts, pp. 52, 58. 
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poses only; after which it was absorbed into the Divine 
essence again. On this scheme, the Logos might have been 
a real person first at the creation of the world, and again 
when it was employed in the Divine intercourse with the 
patriarchs and the children of Israel, in the intervals of 
which it might have been deprived of its personality ; and, 
lastly, have recovered it at the birth of Christ, and have 
retained it ever after. Whereas, the opinion of Justen was, 
that, after the first emission of the Zogos at the creation 
of the world, it was never again absorbed into the Divine 
essence. 

‘* There are,” says he, (to abridge what he says on this 
subject,) “1 know, who are of opinion, that the power, 
δυναμιν, Which proceeded from the Father of all, and ap- 
peared to Moses, or to Abraham, or to Jacob, and which, 
in different circumstances, was called an angel, a glory, or 
a man, remained a power inseparable from the Father,* 
just as a beam of light is inseparable from the sun,t which 
is in the heavens, and which, when it sets, it carries along 
with it. Thus the Father, whenever he pleases, they say, 
makes this power to come out of him, προπηδαν ; and when- 
ever he wills, he calls it back into himself again; and in 
the same manner they say he makes angels, But that angels 
are permanent beings, I have already shewn; and that this 
power, which prophets call God, and an angel, is not like 
a beam of light, but remains numerically distinct from its 
source, I have shewn at large; observing that this power, 
δυναμιν, is produced by the power and will of the Father, 
but not so as that the Father loses any thing by its emission, 
but as one fire is lighted by another.—It is called Lord in 
the history of the destruction of Sodom, and rained fire from 
that Lord who was in heaven, and who was the Lord of that 
Lord who was on earth, as his Father and God ; being the 
cause of his being, of his being powerful, and of his being 
Lord and God.” 

We see in this passage in how plausible a manner, and 
how little likely to alarm men of plain understandings, was 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ as it was first proposed. 
At first it was nothing more than the divine power, occa- 
sionally personified, (a small step indeed, if any, from pure 


* Atuntoy δὲ καὶ axwpicoy τ Πατρὸς ταυτὴν τὴν δυναμιν ὕπαρχειν.  Dialogi pars 
secunda, ed. Thirlby, p. 412. (Ρ.) 

+ A beam of light was then imagined to be something connected with the sun, 
and not matter emitted from him, and not returning to him. (?.) 

1 Ὃς καὶ re ems γῆς Κυρια Kupios esi, ὡς Πατηρ και Θεὸς αἰτοις τε αὐτῳ TH εἰναι καὶ 
δυγώτῳ καὶ Κυρίῳ xas Oey. Dialogi pars secunda, ed. Thirlby, p. 419... Ὁ 
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Unitarianism,) and afterwards acquiring permanent per- 
B ge 
sonality ;* but still dependent upon the will of God, from 
whence it proceeded, and entirely subservient to him ; which 
was very different from what is now conceived concerning 
the second person in the Trinity. 
Bamycece: 


LETTER: ¥ AI. 
Considerations relating to the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
Dear Sir, 


I cannot help, in this place, making a few remarks on 
some of your observations with respect to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, your ideas of which appear to be those which 
are commonly termed Athanasran; implying ἃ perfect 
equality in all the three persons. Indeed, as a strenuous 
advocate for the Church of England, they can be no other. 

I. «“‘ The advantage,” you say, ‘to be expected from 
these deep researches, is not any insight into the manner in 
which the three divine persons are ‘united ; a knowledge 
which is indeed too high for a man, perhaps for angels ; 
which in our present condition at least is not to be attained, 
and ought not to be sought; but that just apprehension 
of the Christian doctrine which will shew that it is not 
one of those things that ‘no miracles can prove,’ + will be the 
certain fruit of the studies recommended. They will lead 
us to see the scripture doctrine in its true light; that it is 


an imperfect discovery, not a contradiction.” + 

* I have given a good deal of attention to this subject, and from a careful perusal 
of a considerable part of Justin Martyr’s writings, 1 think it very probable that he 
was either the first, or one of the first, who advanced the doctrine of the permanent 
personality of the Logos. I think he writes as if this was the case; but I wish that 
some other person would give his works a more careful perusal with that particular 
view. He was probably the oldest of the authorities quoted by the anonymous 
writer referred to by Eusebius, as the Clemens mentioned along with him, was 
probably not Clemens Romanus but Clemens Alexandrinus, who was later than 
Justin Martyr. Had there been any pretence for quoting Hegesippus as ἃ main- 
tainer of the divinity of Christ, he would certainly have been mentioned in prefer- 
ence to Justin Martyr, or any others in the list; not only because he was an earlier 
writer, but chiefly because he was one of the Jewish Christians, who are well 
known not to have favoured that opinion. 

As to the hymns used by Christians, and said to have been from the beginning 
(απαρχης) by those who were fr iends to the supposed doctrine of them, no inference 
can safely be drawn from them; because divinity may be ascribed to persons in 
very different senses, aud some of them very innocent ones; and as to their andté- 
quity, itis very possible, for any thing that appears to the contrary, that they might 
have been those very hymns which were rejected by Paulus Samosatensis on account 
of their novelty. (P.) Postscript to Letters, 1783, 

+ See Vol. V. p. 492. 

t Charge, p. 69. (P.) Tracts, pp. 69, 70. 
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A contradiction, you acknowledge, is, that ‘a part is 
equal to the whole, or that the same thing, in the same re- 
spect, is at the same time ove and many.” This you admit 
that nothing can prove. ‘ No testimony,” you say, ““ that 
a contradiction zs, should be allowed to overpower the 
intuitive conviction that it cannot be. An inquiry, there- 
fore, into the reasonableness of our faith, as well as just 
views of its history, is of great importance.” * 

Now I ask, Wherein does the Athanaszan doctrine of 
the Trinity differ from a contradiction, as you have defined 
it? It asserts, in effect, that nothing is wanting to either 
the Father, the Son, or the Spirit, to constitute each of 
them truly and properly God; each being equal in eter- 
nity and all divine perfections; and yet that these three 
are not three Gods, but only one God. They are, there- 
fore, both one and many in the same respect, viz. in each 
being perfect God. This is certainly as much a contra- 
diction a® to say that Peter, James and John, having 
each of them every thing that is requisite to constitute a 
complete man, are yet, all together, not ¢hree men, but only 
one man. Jor the ideas annexed to the words God or man 
cannot make any difference in the nature of the two pro- 
positions. After the Council of Nace, there are instances 
of the doctrine of the Trinity being explained in this very 
manner. The fathers of that age being particularly intent 
on preserving the full equality of the three persons, they 
entirely lost sight of their proper uneéy. And, explain this 
doctrine as you will, one of these things must ever be sacri- 
ficed to the other. 

II. Notwithstanding what I have quoted from you above, 
you seem to countenance some sort of explanation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. ‘* The sense” (viz. of Athenagoras ), 
you say, “1s, that the personal subsistence of a divine Logos 
is implied in the very idea of a God. And the arcument 
rests on a principle which was common to all the Platonic 
fathers, and seems to be founded in Scripture, that the 
existence of the Son flows necessarily from the Divine 
Intellect exerted on itself; from the Father’s contemplation 
of his own perfections. But as the Father ever was, his 
pertections have ever been, and his intellect has been ever 
active. But perfections which have ever been, the ever- 
active intellect must ever have contemplated; and the 
contemplation which hath ever been, must ever have been 


* Tracts, p. 68. 
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accompanied with its just effect, the personal existence of 
the Son.”* 

[ wish you had shewn what it is in the Scriptures, or 

indeed in the fathers, that gives any countenance to this 
‘curious piece of reasoning ; and in your reply to me I hope 
you will not fail to point it out. In the mean time, as we 
cannot pretend to draw any conclusions from the necessary 
operations of one mend, but from their supposed analogy to 
those of other minds, that is, our own, you will find yourself 
embarrassed with a difficulty similar to that of Tertudlan, 
Lactantius and Athanasius; and must explain to us how it 
cames to pass, that, if the contemplation of the divine per- 
fections of the Father necessarily produced a distinct person 
in him, fully equal to himself, a man’s contemplation of such 
perfections, or powers, as he is possessed of, should not 
produce another intelligent person fully equal to himself? 

You will, perhaps, say, (though you can have nothing to 
authorize it,) that the impossibility of producing this in man, 
is the imperfection of his faculties, or his limited power of 
contemplating them. But to cut off that subterfuge, I will 
ask, why the contemplation of the Son’s perfections, which 
you suppose to be fully equal to those of the Father, and 
whose energy of contemplation you must likewise suppose 
equal to that of the Father, does not produce another in- 
telligent being equal to himself; and why are not persons 
in the Godhead, in this manner, multiplied ad infinitum ὃ 
If, for any incomprehensible reason, this mysterious power 
of generation be peculiar to the Father, why does it not still 

operate? Is he not an unchangeable being, the same now 
that he was from the besinning, his perfections the same, 
and his power of contemplating ‘them the same? Why, then, 
are not more sons produced? Is he become ἄγονος, incapa- 
ble of this generation, as the orthodox fathers used to ask ? 
Or does it depend upon his weéd and pleasure, whether he 
will exert this power of generation? If so, is not the Son 
as much a creature, depending upon the will of the Creator, 
as any thing else produced by him, though in another man- 
ner; and this whether he be of the same substance, ὁμοδσίιος, 
with him, or not? 

I should also like to know in what manner the third person 
in the Trinity was produced. Was it by the joint exertion 
of the two first, in the contemplation of their respective 
perfections? If so, why does not the same operation in 
them produce a fourth ? &c. &c. &c. 

* Charge, p.55. (P.) Tracts, pp. 55, 56. 
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Admitting, however, this strange account of the genera- 
tion of the Trinity, (equal in absurdity to any thing in the 
Jewish cabala,) viz. that the personal existence of the Son 
necessarily flows from the intellect of the Father exerted on 
itself,* it certainly implies a virtual priority or superiority 
in the Father with respect to the Son ; and no being can be 
properly God who has any superior. In short, your scheme 
effectually overturns the doctrine of the proper equality as 
well as that of the wnzéy of the three persons in the Trinity. 

Indeed, Sir, had you lived in some former ticklish times, 
when words were more narrowly watched than they are 
now, I think you would have run some risk of being accused 
of heresy, for thus boldly making the second person in the 
Trinity to be nothing more than an effect, though the neces- 
sary effect of the Father’s contemplation of his own perfec- 
tions. Far from this was Dr. Waterland, and all the strict 
Athanasians of the last age. They maintained that the Trinity 
consisted of three persons, all ¢rudy zndependent of each other. 
It is, indeed, very amusing to observe how many totally 
discordant opinions, schemes as distant from each other as 
light and darkness, all pass for orthodoxy in this heedless 
age ; in which we have no councils, synods, or convocations, 
to watch over the faith. Error itself is hardly more various 
than modern truth. 

IIf. You cannot but acknowledge that the proper object 
of prayer is God the Father, whom you call the first person 
in the Trinity. Indeed, you cannot find in the Scriptures 
any precept that will authorize us to address ourselves to 
any Other person, nor avy proper evample of it. Every 
thing that you can allege to this purpose, as Stephen’s short- 
ejaculatory address to Christ, whom he had just before seen 
in vision, &c., is very inconsiderable. Our Saviour himself 
always prayed to his Father, and with as much humility 
and resignation as the most dependent being in the universe 
could possibly do; always addressing him as his father, or 
the author of his beng ; and he directs his disciples to pray 
to the same great Being, whom only, he says, we ought to 
serve. 

Had he intended to guard against all mistake on this 
subject, by speaking of God as the author of his being, in 
the same sense in which he is the author of being to all men, 
he could not have done it more expressly than he has, by 
calling him his lather and our Father, his God and our God. 


* See supra, p. 93. 
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the serious simplicity of my heart, when young, would, 1 
doubt not, have been done by all Christians from the 
beginning, if their minds had then been impressed, as mine 
was, with the firm persuasion that all the three persons were 
fully equal in power, wisdom, goodness, omnipresence, and 
all divine attributes. This argument 1 recommend to your 
serious consideration, as it is with me a sufficient proof 
that, originally, Christ was not considered as a proper 
object of worship by Christians, and consequently neither 
as God, nor as the maker or governor of the world under 
God. 

IV. 1 wish you would reflect a little on the subject, and 
then inform us what there is in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
en rtself considered, that can recommend it as a part of a 
system of religious truth. All that can be said for it is, 
that the doctrine, however improbable in itself, is necessary 
to explain some particular texts of Scripture; and that, if 
it had not been for those particular texts, we should have 
found no want of it; for there is neither any fact in nature, 
nor any one purpose of morads, (which are the object and 
end of all religion,) that requires it, \ 

Is not one self-existent, almighty, infinitely wise, and 
perfectly good Being fully equal to the production of all 
things, and also to the support and government of the 
worlds which he has made? A second person in the god- 
head cannot be really wanted for this purpose, as far as we 
can conceive. 

Whatever may be meant by the redemption of the world, 

is not the Being who made it equal to that also? If his 
creatures offend him, and by repentance and reformation 
become the proper objects of his forgiveness, is it not more 
natural to suppose that he has wethen himself a power of 
forgiving them, and of restoring them to his favour, without 
the strange expedient of another person, fully equal to him- 
self, condescending to animate a human body, and dying 
for us? We never think of any similar expedient in order 
to forgive, with the greatest propriety and effect, offences 
committed by our children against ourselves. 
_ Whatever you suppose to be the use of a third person 
in the Trinity, is not the influence of the first person sufti- 
cient for that also? The descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
the apostles was to enable them to work miracles; but 
when our Saviour was on earth, the Father within him, and 
acting by him, did the same thing, 
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You also cannot deny that, exclusive of some particular 
texts, the general tenor of scripture does not suppose such 
a Trinity as you contend for. Is it not the general tenor of 
the Old and New Testament, that the Supreme God himself, 
and not any other person acting under him, was the proper 
maker of the world ; and that he himself, and not any other 
being, supports and governs it? Is not the same great being 
the God and Father of us all, and even the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, represented as forgiving the sins of 
his penitent offspring freely, a and exhorting us to forgive as 
we ourselves hope to be forgiven? And are we to require 
any ransom, recompence, or atonement, of a penitent bro- 
ther ? 

You will say, that there are obscure intimations of the 
doctrine of the Trinity in the Old Testament, as in God’s 
saying, Let us make man, and Let us go down and confound 
ther languages, &c. But even that literal interpretation of 
these expressions, which you contend for, does not really 
favour your hypothesis ; for then there must have been at 
least two persons concerned in making the world, and also 
two or more persons must have had that intercourse with 
mankind, which you say was the province of the second 
person in the Trinity only. 

The plural number forming the regal style in the Eas¢ 
furnishes a very easy explanation of all such texts as these ; 
especially considering that the word denoting God in He- 
brew is in the plural number. 

Why then, dear Sir, should you be so desirous of retain- 
ing such a doctrine as this of the Trinity, which you must 
acknowledge has an uncouth appearance, has always con- 
founded the best reason of mankind, and drives us to the 
undesirable doctrine of anexrplecable mysteries, to the great 
offence of Jews, Mahometans, and unbelievers in general, 
without some urgent necessity ? Of two difficulties we 
are always authorized to choose the least ; and why should 
we risk the whole of Christianity for the sake of so unne- 
cessary and undesirable a part ? 

Try, then, whether you cannot hit upon some method or 
other of rec onciling a few particular texts, not only with 
common sense, but Seo with the general and the obvious 
tenor of the Scriptures themselves. In this you will, no 
doubt, find some difficulty at first, from the effect of carly 
impressions and association of ideas ; but an attention to 
the true idiom of the scripture language, with such helps as 
you may want, but will easily find, for the purpose, will 
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At the same time he calls his disciples his brethren. John 
xx. 17: “ὁ to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend 
unto my Lather and your Father, and to my God and your 
God.” Can you, Sir, read this, and say that we Unitarians 
wrest the Scriptures, and are not guided by the plain sense 
of them? 

Accordingly, the practice of praying to the Father only, 
was long universal in the Christian church; the short 
addresses to Christ, as those in the Lztany, “* Lord have mercy 
on us, Christ have mercy on us,” being comparately of late 
date. In the Clementine Liturgy, the oldest that is extant, 
contained in the Apostolical Constitutions, which were pro- 
bably composed about the fourth century,* there is no trace 
of any such thing. Origen, in a large treatise on the subject 
of prayer, urges very forcibly the propriety of praying to the 
Father only, and not to Christ; and as he gives no hints that 
the public forms of prayer had any thine reprehensible in 
them in that respect, we are naturally led to conclude that, 
in his time, such petitions to Christ were unknown in the 
public assemblies of Christians; and such hold have early 
established customs on the minds of men, that, excepting 
the Moravians only, whose prayers are always addressed 
to Christ,f the general practice of Trinitarians themselves 
is to pray to the Father only. 

Now please, Sir, to consider on what principle could this 
early and universal practice have been founded. What is 
there in your doctrine of a Trinity, consisting of three equal 
persons, to entitle the Father to that distinction more than 
the Son or the Spzret? 1 doubt not but that, considering 
the thing ab initeo, you yourself would have thought fer 
since of these three persons it is the second that was the 
maker of the world and who is the zmmediate governor of tt, 
he is that person of the three with whom we have most to do ; 
and therefore he is that person to whom our prayers ought 
to be addressed. This, 1 should think, would have been a 
natural conclusion, even if Christ had not been thought to 
be equal to the Father, but only the maker and the governor 
of the world under him ; supposing him to have had power 
originally given him equal to the making and governing of 
530} ΘΝ shewn at large in my Disquisitions on Matter 
and Spirtt.t For we should naturally look up to that Being 
on whom we immediately depend, knowing that it must be 
his proper province to attend to us. 


* See Lardner, II. p. 407; IV. p. 350. 
+ See Vol. X. p. 505. t See Vol. III. pp. 420, 421. 
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If there should have been any reason in the nature of 
things, though undiscoverable and incomprehensible by us, 
why the world should have been made and supported by 
some being of communicated power and delegated authority, 
rather than by the self-existent and Supreme Being himself, 
(and if the fact be so, there must have been some good 
reason for it,) that unknown reason, whatever it be, naturally 
presents this derived being to us as the proper object of our 
prayers. And I must observe once more, that a derived 
pre-existent being, supposed to animate the body of Jesus, 
and who is not also the maker of the world, is a creature of 
imagination only, whose existence is not to be inferred, with 
the least colourable pretext, from the Scriptures. If the 
sacred writers do represent Christ as having pre-existed at 
all, they certainly suppose him to be the maker of all things, 
Let those, therefore, who pretend to maintain the Arian 
hypothesis either assert it in its original and proper extent, 
or else abandon it altogether. 

But supposing this second person in the Trinity to be our 
independent maker, governor, and final judge, the propriety 
of praying to him, and to him exclusively, is so obvious, that 
no consideration whatever could have prevented the practice, 
if such had been the real belief of the Christian world from 
the beginning. That Christians did not do so at first, but 
prayed habitually to the Father only, is therefore with me 
almost a demonstration that they did not consider Christ in 
that light; but that, whatever they might think of him, 
they did not regard him as being a proper object of worship, 
and consequently not as possessed of the attributes that are 
proper to constitute him one, and therefore not as truly God. 
The persuasion that he was truly God, and that God on 
whom we immediately depend, would unavoidably have 
drawn after it the habitual practice of praying to him, as it 
has at length effected with respect to the Moravians; and 
in spite of constant usage, and against all scripture precept 
and example, the practice has more or less prevailed with 
all Trinitarians. Petrarch, we find by his Letters, generally 
prayed to Christ; that pious treatise of Thomas-d-Kempis, 
on the Imitation of Christ, consists of nothing besides ad- 
dresses to him, and they compose the greater part of the 
Litany in the Church of England. 

When I was myself a Trinztarian, I remember praying 
conscientiously to all the three persons without distinction, 
only beginning with the Father; and what 1 myself did in 
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satisfy you, that the doctrine of the Trinity furnishes no 
proper clue to the right understanding of those texts, but 
will only serve to mislead you. 

In the mean time, this doctrine of the Trinity wears so dis- 
agreeable an aspect, that I think every reasonable man must | 
say with the excellent archbishop Tillotson, with respect 
to the Athanasian Creed, “1 wish we were well rid of it.”%* 
This is not setting up reason against the Scriptures, but 
reconciling reason with the Scriptures, and the Scriptures 
with themselves. On your scheme they are irreconcilably 
at variance. 

V. Ina mode of writing altogether improper in a serious 
discourse, you ridicule the Socinzan interpretations of scrip- 
ture as unnatural, and contrary to their obvious meaning ; 
and after a long enumeration of things, which you say may 
be clear to my apprehension, but which you insinuate can 
never be clear to the apprehension of any man, you add, 
‘** But to others, who have not sagacity to discern that the 
true meaning of an inspired writer must be the reverse of 
the natural and obvious sense of the expressions which he 
employs, the force of the conclusion, that the primitive 
Christians could not believe our Lord to be more than a 
meer man, because the apostles had told them that he was 
the creator of the universe, will be little understood.” + 

In answer to this, which I suppose you intended for zrony, 
and which I shall not endeavour to retort, I shall content 
myself with taking the very text which you produce as the 
most difficult for an Unitarian to reconcile to his opinion, 
and shew you expressions in it which it is absolutely im- 
possible for you to accommodate to your own principles, 
without, to adopt your own language, ‘‘ making the true 
meaning of the writer the very reverse of the natural and 
obvious sense of the expressions which he employs.” 

The passage, which is of your own selection, is Cod. 1. 15 
—17,in which Paul affirms that Christ ‘is the image of 
the invisible God,” and * the first-born of every creature ;” 
and yet you make him not the zmage of God, but God him- 


* Letter to Burnet, Oct. 23, 1604, on his Exposition of the Articles; Life of 
Burnet in O. T. II. p. 719; Birch’s Life of Tillotson, Ed. 2, 1753, p. 315. 

In some very severe Remarks, occasioned by this Life, it is asked, with reference 
to Tillotson’s dissatisfaction with A thanasius’s Creed, while he enjoyed the honours 
and emoluments of the Church which imposed it; “4 But how came he, then, to 
subscribe and use it so often as he did? If he did not approve of the terms, why 
did he stretch his conscience so frequently, for obtaining his many preferments ?” 
Remarks on the Life of Archbishop Tillotson, Ed. 2, 1754, p. 54. 

t Charge, p.14. (P.) Tracts, pp. 12—14. 
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seif, and so far from being a creature, that he is the creator of 
all things. Produce any Socimzan interpretation of a text 
of scripture mere directly contrary to its obvious meaning, 
if youcan. Whatever difficulty an Unitarian may find in 
accommodating the latter part of the passage to his senti- 
ments, you must find much more to accommodate the 
former part to the Athanasian doctrine. And I will venture 
to say, that for one text in which you can pretend to find 
any thing harsh or difficult to me, 1 will engage to produce 
ten that must create more difficulty to you. 

How strangely must you torture the plainest language, 
and in which there is not a shadow of figure, to interpret to 
your purpose 1 Jim. ii. 5: ὦ There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus ;” 
1 Cor. vili.6: ““ To us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him ;” or that 
expression of our Saviour himself, (John xvii. 3,) ““ That 
they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent”! Never upbraid us Unitarians with 
torturing the Scriptures, while you have these and a hun- 
dred other plain texts to strain at, and bend to your Atha- 
nasian hypothesis; besides many general arguments, from 
reason and the Scriptures, of more real force than any par- 
ticular texts, to answer. 

VI. There is something inexplicable, and not to be ac- 
counted for, in the conduct of several of the evangelists, 
indeed of all of them, upon the supposition of their having 
entertained the same sentiments concerning Christ that you 
do. Each of the gospels was certainly intended to be a suf- 
ficient instruction in the fundamental principles of the doc- 
trine of Christianity. But there is nothing that can be 
called an account of the divine or even the super-angelic 
nature of Christ in the gospels of Matthew, Mark, or Luke ; 
and allowing that there may be some colour for it in the 
introduction of the gospel of John, it is remarkable that 
there are many passages in his gospel which are decisively 
in favour of his simple humanity. 

Now these evangelists could not imagine that either the 
Jews or the Gentiles, for whose use the gospels were written, 
would stand in no need of information on a subject of so 
much importance, and which was so very remote from the 
apprehensions of them both ; and which would at the same 
time have so effectually covered the reproach of the cross, 
which was continually objected to the Christians of that 
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age. If the doctrine of the Trinity be true, it is, no 
doubt, in the highest degree important and interesting. 
Since, therefore, the evangelists give no certain and distinct 
account of it, and say nothing of its importance, it may be 
safely inferred that it was unknown to them. 

Why was not the doctrine of the Trinity taught as ex- 
plicitly, and in as definite a manner in the New Testament, 
at least, as the doctrine of the Divine Unity is taught in both 
the Old and New Testaments, if it be a truth? And why is 
the doctrine of the Unity always delivered in so unguarded 
a manner, and without any exception made in favour of th 
Trinity, to prevent any mistake with respect to it, as is 
always now done in our orthodox catechisms, creeds, and 
discourses, on the subject? For, you cannot deny but the 
doctrine of the Trinity looks so like an infringement of that 
of the Unity, on which the greatest possible stress is always 
laid in the Scriptures, that it required to be at least hinted 
at, if not well defined and explained, when the divine Unity 
was spoken of. You are content, however, to build so 
strange and inexplicable a doctrine as that of the Trinity 
upon mere inferences from casual expressions, and cannot 
pretend to one clear, express, and unequivocal lesson on 
the subject. 

There are many, very many passages of Scripture, which 
inculcate the doctrine of the Divine Unity in the clearest and 
strongest manner. Produce one such passage in favour of 
the Trinity, if you can. And why should we believe 
things so mysterious, without the clearest and most ex- 
press evidence ? 

VII. 1 would further recommend it to your consideration 
how the apostles could continue to call Christ @ man, as 
they always do, both in the book of Acés and in their Epzs- 
tles, after they had discovered him to be God? After this, 
it must have been highly degrading, unnatural, and impro- 
per, notwithstanding his appearance in human form. Cus- 
tom will reconcile us to strange conceptions of things, and 
-very uncouth modes of speech ; but let us take up the mat- 
ter ab znitio, and put ourselves in the place of the apostles 
and first disciples of Christ. 

They certainly saw and conversed with him at first on the 
supposition of his being a man as much as themselves. Of 
this there can be no doubt. Their surprise, therefore, upon 
being informed that he was not aman, but really God, or 
even the maker of the world under God, would be just as 
great as ours would now be on discovering that any of our 
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acquaintance, or at least a very good man and a prophet, was 
in reality God, or the maker of the world. Let us consider, 
then, how we should feel, how we should behave towards 
such a person, and how we should speak of him afterwards. 
No one, I am confident, would ever call that being a man, 
after he was convinced that he was God. 16 would always 
speak of him in a manner suitable to his proper rank. 

Suppose that any two men of our acquaintance should 
appear, On examination, to be the angels Alichael and Ga- 
briel, should we ever after this call them men ? Certainly 
not. But we should naturally say to our friends, ‘* Those 
two persons whom we took to be men, are not men, but 
angels in disguise.’ This language would be natural. Had 
Christ, therefore, been any thing more than man, before he 
came into the world, and especially had he been God, or 
the maker of the world, he never could have been, or have 
been considered as being a man while he was in it; for he 
could not divest himself of his superior and proper nature. 
Tlowever disguised, he would always, in fact, have been 
whatever he had been before, and would have been so styled 
by all who truly knew him. 

Least of all would Christ have been considered as a man 
in reasoning and argumentation, though his external appear- 
ance should have so far put men off their guard as to lead 
them to give him that appellation. [lad the apostle Paul 
considered Christ as being any thing more than a man with 
respect to his nature, he could never have urged, with the 
least propriety or effect, [1 Cor. xv. 21,] that, ‘* Since by 
man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead.” For it might have been unanswerably replied, ‘* This 
is not the case: for indeed by man comes death; but not by 
man, but by God, or the creator of man under God, comes 
the resurrection of the dead.” 

VIII. There is also another consideration which I would 
recommend to you who maintain that Christ was either God 
or the maker of the world under God. It is this: the man- 
ner in which our Lord speaks of himself, and of the power 
by which he worked miracles, is inconsistent, according to 
the common construction of language, with the idea of his 
being possessed of any proper power of his own, more than 
other men had, 

If Christ was the maker of the world, and if in the crea- 
tion he exerted no power but what properly belonged to 
himself, and what was as much /zs own as the power of 
speaking or walking belongs to man, (though depending 
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ultimately upon that Supreme Power in which we all live, 
and move, and have our being,) he could not with any pro- 
priety, and without knowing that he must be misunderstood, 
have said, that, Of himself, he could do nothing ; that the 
words which he spake were not his own; and that the Father 
within him did the works.* For, if any ordinary man, doing 
what other men usually do, should apply this language to 
himself, and say that it was not he that spake or acted, but 
God who spake and acted by him, and that otherwise he 
was not capable of so speaking or acting at all, we should 
not scruple to say, that his language was either sophistical, 
or else downright false or blasphemous, . 

If this conclusion would be just, upon the supposition 
that Christ had created all things, working miracles by a 
power properly his own, though derived ultimately from 
God, much more force has it on the supposition of his 
working miracles by a power not derived from any being 
whatever, but as much originally in himself as the power 
of the Father.t 

It would also be a shocking abuse of language, and would 
warrant any kind of deception and imposition, if Christ 
could be supposed to say, thas his Father was greater than 
he, and at the same time secretly mean only fAzs human 
nature, whereas his divine nature was at the same time fully 
equal to that of the Father.t Upon the same principle, a 
man might say that Christ never suffered, that he never 
died, or rose again from the dead, meaning his divine nature 
only, and not his human. Indeed, Sir, there is no use in 
language, nor any guard against deception, if such liberties 
as these are to be allowed. 

IX. You must, Sir, be much at a loss indeed for argu- 
ments in support of your doctrine of the Trinity, when you 
look for any thing like it in Heathen antiquity. ‘ The 
notion of a Trinity,” you say, ““ more or less removed from 
the purity of the Christian faith, is found to be a leading 
principle in all the ancient schools of philosophy, and in the 
religions of almost all nations; and traces of an early popular 


* John v. 30; xiv. 10, 24. See Vol. XIII. pp. 169, 314, 315. 

+ That Chrisé was not the real maker of the world, but God the Father, only, 
without the aid or instrumentality of any other being whatever, is abundantly evi- 
dent from the Scriptures. For a most satisfactory proof of this, 1 refer my readers 
to Mr. Lindsey’s Sequel to his Apology (Ch. ix.), pp. 451—454. 

If it be said that this great pre-existent being was divested of his former powers 
when he became man, it may be asked, what use was there of such a being? Why 
might not a mere man have answered the purpose, if this superior being must be 
reduced to the state of man, in order to act his part on earth with propriety? (P.) 

1 See, ou John xiv. 28, Vol. XIII. p. 316, 
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belief of it appear even in the abominable rites of idolatrous 
worship.” * ‘¢ Their information” concerning it, you say, 
‘** could only be drawn from traditions, founded upon earlier 
revelations,’ (meaning than those of Moses, )** from scattered 
fragments of the ancient patriarchal creed; that creed which 
was universal before the defection of the first idolaters, 
which the corruptions of idolatry, gross and enormous as 
they were, could never totally obliterate. Thus the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is rather confirmed than discredited by 
the suffrage of the Heathen sages ; since the resemblance of 
the Christian faith and the Pagan philosophy in this article, 
when fairly interpreted, appears to be nothing less than the 
consent of the latest and the earliest revelations.” + 

Without troubling you with any remarks upon the “ joint 
worship of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the triad,” as you 
call them, ‘* of the Roman capitol,” or “ the TuHree 
Mieuty Ones, in Samothrace,” to which you say they 
may be ‘ traced,” and the worship of which in that place 
you suppose, with Eusebius, to “ be earlier than the days 
of Abraham ;”’+ I say, without troubling you with any re- 
marks upon this most obscure part of Heathen mythology, 
concerning which there are many opinions, and yours, 1 
think, the least probable of them all, I will only ask you 
three questions, to which I beg your explicit answer : 

First ; if there be so many traces of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the Heathen philosophy, and in the Heathen 
worship, why are there no more of them to be found in the 
Jewish Scriptures and in the Jewish worship? Secondly ; 
if there be such traces of the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
Jewish writings and worship, how came the Jews in our Sa- 
viour’s time, and also the body of the Jewish nation to this 
day, not to discover these traces? Thirdly ; if the Jews 
had been once in the possession of this knowledge, but had 
lost it in the time of our Saviour, why did not he, who rec- 
tified other abuses, rectify this, the most important of them 
all? Tertullcan was so far from imagining that the worship 
of the Trinity was known to the Jews, that, as I have ob- 
served, § he makes the knowledge of the Trinity peculiar to 
the Christian dispensation. The same was the opinion of 
Athanasius, and, I believe, of the fathers in general. 

As to the Trinity of Plato, whatever you or I may know, 
or may not know, concerning it, it was certainly a thing 


* Charge, p.44. (P.) Tracts, pp. 44, 45. 
+ Charge, p.45. (P.) Tracts, pp. 45, 46. 
1 Charge, p. 44. (P.) Tracts, p. 44. § Vol. V. p. 43. 
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very unlike your Athanasian doctrine ; for it was never ima- 
gined that the three component members of that Trinity 
were either equal to each other, or, strictly speaking, one. 

Every attempt that has yet been made to explain the 
doctrine of the Trinity I scruple not to call an insult on the 
common sense of mankind. When 1 read that of yours 
mentioned above, viz. that the Father is the fountain of 
deity, and that the second person in the Trinity was pro- 
duced by the first person contemplating his own perfections, 
I can hardly help fancying that 1 am got back into the very 
darkest of the dark ages, or at least, that 1 am reading Peder 
Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, or Duns Scotus. 

You speak of the Catholte doctrine of the Trinity. phere 
is also, Sir, a Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation ; and if 
you would try your skill, you would find that, with the same 
kind of arguments, from reason and scripture, you would be 
just as able an advocate for the one as you are for the other. 
The learned Catholics, at the time of the Reformation, 
thought that they trod on as firm and as sure ground in de- 
fending the latter, as you now do in defending the former. 
The two doctrines are so nearly akin, that they cannot bear 
a long separation. They differ only in this, that the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation implies a physical impossibility, 
whereas that of the Trinity, as unfolded in the Athanasean 
Creed, implies a mathematical one; and to this only we 
usually give the name of contradiction. 

I am truly concerned to find by your Charge, published 
at the request of the respectable body of clergy to whom it 
was delivered,* that the doctrine of a Trinity, in its most 
objectionabie form, must be maintained at all events by the 
proper members of the Church of England as its most sacred 
palladium. Other divines of your church have attempted to 
explain and palliate it, so that it might be hoped that, in 
time, 1 would have been explained away and lost, and at 
length have been struck out of your articles and forms of 
worship; whereas now, it seems, it is to be maintained in 
all its rigour; and as you recommend the writings of Bishop 
Bull, without exception,t 1 presume you approve of his 
defence of the damnatory clause in the Athanasian Creed,+ 
(indeed you mention this among his most valuable works,) 
and this, in my opinion, is going back into all the darkness 
and horror of Popery. But as you cannot bring back those 


* See Tracts, p. v. + Ibid. pp. 65, 66. 
Mistated for “ the anathema annexed to the Nicene Creed.” See Part i. 
et. Xvi. 
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times, your damnatory clauses and excommunications will 
now have little effect. Yet, as there are liberal sentiments 
in your performance, I am willing to hope that, on recon- 
sideration, you will, at least, retract your recommendation of 
that piece of your favourite author. 

However, next to the church’s reforming itself in this im- 
portant article, it is to be wished by all the true friends of 
reformation, that your éerms of communion** may be univer- 
sally understood and adhered to; for then I am confident 
that a majority of the thinking clergy, whose sentiments on 
this subject are in general, | believe, those of Dr. Clarke, or 
Arian, and many of them Socinzan, would quit your com- 
munion at once. And in that case 1 have little doubt but 
that the characters and abilities of those eyected clergy would 
be found to be such as you could not now bear the want of ; 
and then either a reformation, znvzta ecclestd, or a total disso- 
lution of the hierarchy, would immediately follow. 

lam. &e. 


ns aad Pie ΗΣ 
Miscellaneous Articles. 


DEAR SiR, 


I. To vindicate Eusebius, or his author, in asserting that 
Theodotus was the first who advanced the doctrine of Christ 
being a mere man, you say, “ that Theodotus in this article 
so far surpassed the earlier heresiarchs, that the merit of 
being the inventor of the meer humanity, in the precise and 
full meaning of the words, is, with great propriety and truth, 
ascribed to him. When the Cerinthians and the Ebionites 
affirmed that Jesus had no existence previous to Mary’s con- 
ception, and that he was literally and physically the carpen- 
ter’s son, it might justly be said of them, that they asserted 
the meer humanity of the Redeemer; especially as it could 
not be foreseen that the impiety would ever go a greater 
length than this, of ascribing to him an origin meerly human, 
These heretics, however, went no further, as I conceive, than 
to deny our Lord’s original divinity: they admitted I know 
not what unintelligible exaltation of his nature, which took 
place, as they conceived, upon his ascension, by which he 


* Charge, Ὁ. 71. (P.) “It is a maxim of Dr. Priestley’s,” says Dr. Horsley, 
* that every man, who, in his conscience, dissents from the Established Church, is 
obliged in conscience to be a declared Dissenter. J honour the generosity of 
the sentiment.” Tracts, pp. 71, 72. 
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became no less the object of worship than if his nature had 
been originally divine.” * 

This, as faras I know, is advanced on your own authority 
only. I desire to know where you find that the Ebeonetes 
paid any kind of adoration to Christ after he was ascended 
to heaven, more than Theodotus did. As the extraordinary 
power communicated to Christ, while he was on earth, did 
not make his nature more than human, so neither could any 
power conferred upon him after his ascension; and if God 
alone is the proper object of worship, Christ, being still γιοῦ 
God, is as improper an object of worship now as he was 
before. If any ancient Unitarians worshipped Christ after 
his ascension, (of which I believe there is no evidence,) 
Theodotus might do it, and the £bzonites might not, for any 
thing that appears to the contrary. Socinus prayed to Christ, 
though he considered him as a mere man, in his present ex- 
alted state. 

As to your supposition that Theodotus might be the first 
person who taught the Unitarian doctrine in Rome,f which 
is a second plea which you advance for the credit of Euse- 
bius, he himself says nothing about it. And as Tertullian 
says, that in his time the Unitarians were the greater part of 
the belvevers,t it is highly improbable that there should be 
none of them at Rome, where there was a conflux of all reli- 
gions and of all sects. 

You here speak of the zmpzety of the Unitarians. Before 
you repeat any expressions of this kind, I beg you would 
pause a little, and consider how such language might be re- 
torted upon yourself. If it be impiety to reduce a God to 
the state of a man, is it not equally impious to raise any man 
to a state of equality with God, that God who has declared 
that he will not give his glory to another, who has no equal, 
and who, in this respect, styles himself a jealous God? This 
you may say respects the gods of the Heathens. But what 
were the Heathen gods but either the sun, moon and stars, or 
dead men, all creatures of God, and deriving their power 
from him? And if Christ be not God, he must be a creature 
of God too; for there can be no medium between creature 
and creator. 

I do not call it impiety in you, but it sounds unpleasantly 
in my ears, to apply, as you do, the term holy Father to 
Athanasius. The Catholics, I believe, apply it to Iynateus 


* Charge, p.87. (P.) Tracts, pp. 37, 38. t See zbid. p. 39. 
1 See supra, p. 17, Note +; Appendix, Nos. V. VI. 
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Loyola. Our Saviour applied it to his God and Father, and 
I wish it had always remained so appropriated. It is high 
time to drop that style, even with respect to a more holy 
man than Athanasius was. 

II. In a work of great variety and extent I was well aware 
that I could not expect to escape all oversights; but I was 
confident they could not be of much consequence. The ex- 
pectation has been verified in both its parts. You have set 
me right with respect to the exactness of two of my quota- 
tions; and I should have thanked you for it if you had noted 
the oversights with good nature, which would have done you 
no discredit, and might not have lessened the weight of your 
animad versions, 

But in some of the cases in which you pretend to set me 
right, you are much more mistaken than I have been. This 
is particularly the case with respect to your censure of Dr. 
Clarke and myself, concerning the peety ascribed to the an- 
cient Unitarians by Orzgen. I have lately procured the 
original, and I appeal to our readers whether you have not 
misrepresented the fact, and not Dr. Clarke or myself. 

You say, that ““ Origen says, not that they were pious, 
but that they boasted that they were pious, or affected piety. 
Piety,” you add, ‘and the affectation of piety, belong to 
opposite characters.”* According to you, therefore, Origen 
considered these Unitarians as impious persons, the very re- 
verse of pious. But if the passage be carefully inspected, it 
will appear that Orzgen, notwithstanding he uses the word 
evyoueves, was far from representing these ancient Unitarians 
as Only pretending to prety, and boasting of it; but con- 
sidered them as persons who really dreaded lest, by admit- 
ting Christ to be God, they should infringe upon the honour 
that was due to the I’ather only. 

ἐς By these means,” he says, “may be explained that 
which greatly disturbs many persons, who plead a principle 
of piety, and who fear to make two Gods.” + He afterwards 
recurs to the same subject, and introduces it as an objection 
of persons with whom he would not trifle, and whom he was 
far from charging with hypocrisy. ‘* But since,” he says, ‘it 
is probable that many may be offended, because we say that 
one is the true God, namely the Father, and besides this 
true God there are many who are made gods by participa- 


* Charge, p.34. (P.) Tracts, p. 34. 
t Kas τὸ morass φιλόθεος εἰναι εὐχομενθς ταρᾶσσον, εὐλαξ μενος Ovo avaryopevoas Bec 


Comment. in Johannem, ed. Huetii, 1668, 11, p. 46. D. (PD 
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tion; fearing that the glory of him who excels all creatures 
should be brought down to that of others who attained the 
appellation of gods, &c.”* On the whole, therefore, I think 
that Oregen must have thought as respectfully of these early 
Unitarians as I had represented him to do, and that he really 
considered them as objecting to the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ from the very best principles. 

In translating the passage in Theophilus, in which men- 
tion is made of God’s speaking to nothing but his own word 
and wisdom, I inadvertently used the particle or for and,t+ 
as you observe ;¢ but | do not see how the right translation 
is at all less favourable to my argument, as it may still be 
interpreted of God’s speaking, as it were, to hemself, or to 
his own attributes, and by no means necessarily implies that 
the word and wisdom of God were distinct persons. How- 
ever, | have other instances in proof of what I have advanced 
that are not liable to any charge of ambiguity, which it there- 
fore behoved you to consider. 

I also mistranslated a sentence in Theophilus, concerning 
his Trenzty.§ It was in consequence of his using a singular 
verb instead of a plural; but | have no doubt of your trans- 
lation || being right, and shall adopt it. I am still, however, 
fully satisfied, that neither Theophilus, nor any person of his 
age, made a proper Trenity of persons in the Godhead; for 
they had no idea of the perfect equality of the second and 
third persons to the first. 

You say, ‘“ that they scrupled not to ascribe an equal 
divinity to all the three persons.” @ If by equad divinity you 
mean something that might be equally called devine, though 
in a different sense, I admit it; but that will make nothing 
for your Trinity. And that the fathers, before the Council 
of Nice, asserted, in the most explicit manner, the superio- 
rity of the Father to the Son, see my third section, in which 
you will find unanswerable proof of it. 

Whenever the Antenzcene fathers used the term God, ab- 
solutely, they always meant the Father only, as you do not 


® Αλλ᾽ ees εἰκὸς πρόσκόψειν τινᾶς τοῖς εἰρημένοις, ἕνος μεν adnOive Oca Te Πατρὸς amay- 
γελλομενδ, Tapa be τὸν ἀλήηθινον Θεὸν Seay πλειόνων τῇ μετοχή τῷ Oca γινομένων, evAabe- 
peves τὴν Te πᾶσαν χτισιν ὕπερεχοντος δοξαν εξισωσαι τοις λοιποις τῆς Θεὸς mpornyopias 
tuyxavact, &c. Comment. in Johannem, ed. Huetii, 1668, Il. p. 47. C. (.) 

+ Vol. V. p.31. See Appendix, No. III. 

t Charge, p. 48. (P.) See Tracts, pp. 47—50. § Vol. V. p. 62. 

|| Charge, p. ὅθ. (P.) “ The three days, which preceded the creation of the 
luminaries, were types of the Trinity ; of God, and of his Word, and of his Wisdom.” 
Tracts, pp. 60, 61. 

4 Charae, p.61. (P.) Tracts, Ὅς 62. 
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deny. But if, in their idea, the Father had been no more 
entitled to the appellation of God than the Son, or the 
Spirit, they would certainly have confined the use of the 
word God to express divinity in general, and have used the 
word Father, and not God, when they really meant the 
Father only, exclusively of the two other persons. Had 
there been no proper correlative to the word Son, as a per- 
son, your explanation might have been attended to; but 
since the term Father is perfectly correlative to the term 
Son, and as familiar, it would certainly have been used by 
them to denote the Father, as well as the term Son to denote 
the Son. It is natural, therefore, to conclude, that their 
custom of using the term God to denote the Father only, 
was derived to them from earlier times, in which no other 
than the I‘ather was deemed to be God, in any proper sense 
of the word. This language was continued long after, from 
a change of ideas, it ceased to be proper. 

Very happily the word God is still, in common use, ap- 
propriated to the Father, so that none but professed theolo- 
cians are habitually Trinitarians, and probably not even 
these at all times; and while the Scriptures are read without 
the comments of men, the Father alone will be considered 
as God, and the sole object of worship, exclusively of the 
Son or the Spirit. But while a different doctrine is taught 
in Christian schools,* and continually held up to the world 
in the writings of Christian divines, those who are not 
Christians, and who will not take the pains to study 
the Scriptures themselves, must receive a very unfavourable 
impression of our religion; and the manifest absurdity and 
impiety of our doctrine will effectually prevent its reception 
by them. 1 therefore think it of the greatest consequence 
to Christianity, that this doctrine of the Trinity (which I 
cousider as one of its most radical corruptions) should be 
renounced in the most open and unequivocal manner by all 
those whose minds are so far enlightened as to be convinced 
that it is a corruption and an innovation in the Christian 
doctrine, the reverse of what it was in its primitive purity, 
and that they should exert themselves to enlighten the nuinds 
of others. Tam, &c. 

* The Catechuman of the Church of England, on rehearsing the miscalled 
Apostles’ Creed, which contains no hint of a Trinity, is immediately asked, What 
dost thou chiefly learn in these articles of thy belief??? The reply is unqualified 
Tritheism, for he is taught to believe “ in God the Father—in God the Son,” and 
“© in God the Holy Ghost.” The Assembly of Divines, with more caution, make 


their Catechumen declare that the “ three persons in the Godhead are one God, 


the same in substance, equal in power and glory.” Such is the milk for babes 
provided by these nursing fathers. 
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THE CONCLUDING LETTER. 
DEAR 518. 


I HAVE now finished my Reply to your animadversions 
on my HMestory, omitting nothing that I think to be of any 
consequence to your argument. If you should think that 
I have overlooked any thing material, and please to point it 
out to me, I will answer it as explicitly as 1 can; for I hope 
that this will only be the beginning of our correspondence 
on the subject, as 1 would gladly discuss it with you in the 
fullest manner, 

I only wish for your own sake, and for the more advan- 
tageous investigation of the truth, that you would drop that 
sarcastic manner of writing, which is so conspicuous in the 
greater part of your performance, and, 1 should think, pecu- 
liarly improper for the occasion on which it was composed. 
That mode of writing is also inconsistent with the compli- 
ments you sometimes pay me, unless you meant them to be 
ironical also. 

Some of those compliments are, I think, rather imprudent, 
and unfavourable to your purpose. <‘ In philosophical sub- 
jects,” you say, ‘“ Dr. Priestley would be the last to reason 
from principles assumed without proof; but in divinity and 
ecclesiastical history he expects that his own assertion, or 
that of writers of his own persuasion, however uninformed 
or prejudiced, should pass with the whole Christian world 
for proof of the boldest assumptions.” * 

You should, indeed, Sir, be cautious how you lay these 
things before your readers, because it is very possible that 
they may draw a very different conclusion from them, and 
think that, if I have been so cautious and so successful in 
the investigation of truth in one province, I may, having the 
same talents, make the same successful application of them 
in other provinces ; for the same mental habits generally ac- 
company the same men in every scene of life, and in every 
mode of exertion. Your readers, therefore, may think it 
very improbable that a work written with so much care and 
attention, by such a person as you describe me to be, should 
deserve the character which you give of mine. ‘* No work,” 
you say, ““ was perhaps ever sent abroad under the title of a 
history, containing less of truth than his, in proportion to its 


* Charge, p.29. (P.) Tracts, p. 28. 
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volume.”* The passages which I have quoted are gross 
and coarse insults; but they affect yourself only, and not 
me. This is more extraordinary, as in other parts of your 
work you write with great candour and liberality. Your 
conclusiont I particularly admire. My address to you on 
the subject of necessety was uniformly respectful.t 

It was particularly illiberal in you, and what 1 am willing 
to hope you will never repeat, to use the term conventzcle, in 
speaking of the places of public worship in which 1 and Mr. 
Lindsey officiate.§ Would not that contemptuous appella- 
tion have applied equally weil to the societies of the primitive 
Christians, or to those of all the Dissenters from the Church 
of Rome before the Reformation? And what is it that has 
given your places of public worship a more honourable title, 
but the sanction of the civzd powers, with which my religion 
never had any ald@iance? I glory in such independeice and 
opprobrium. 

By conventicle is usually meant an unlawful asscmbly. 
But since the late act of parliament in favour of Dissenters, 
our places of worship are as degad as yours. ‘The only dif 
ference between them is, that ours are not supported by the 
wealth of the state as yours are; so that Lam unjustly com- 
pelled to contribute to your maintenance, || while you, in- 
stead of paying any thing towards mine, insult me for it. 
Our mecting-houses are equally known to the laws, and pro- 
tected by them. If by conventicles you meant nothing more 


* Charge, p.66. (P.) Tracts, pp. 66, 67. 

+ “Though truth,” says Dr. Horsley, “in these controversies can be only on one 
side; he (the advocate of that form of sound words, which was originally delivered 
to the saints) will indulge, and he will avow, the charitable opinion, that sincerity 
may be on both. And he will enjoy the reflection, that by au equal sincerity, 
through the power of that blood which was shed equally for all, both parties may 
at last find equal mercy. 

“Τὼ the transport of this holy hope he will anticipate that glorious consumma- 
tion, when faith shall be absorbed in knowledge, and the fire of coutroversy for 
ever quenched. When the same generous zeal for God and truth, which too often, 
in this world of folly and confusion, sets those at widest variance whom the simili- 
tude of virtuous feelings should the most unite, shall be the cement of an indissolu- 
ble friendship; when the innumerable multitude of all nations, kindreds and people, 
(why should 1 not add, of all sects and parties?) assembled round the throne, shall, 
like the first Christians, be of one soul, and one mind, giving praise with one con- 
sent to Him that sitteth on the Throne, and to the Lamb that was slain to redeem 
them by his blood.” Tracts, pp. 72, 74, 75. 

1 See Vol. 1V. pp. 150, 152, 155. 

§ Charge, p. 38. (P.) “ It was, therefore, that sublime doctrine, which is at 
this day taught in the conventicles of Dr. Priestley and Mr. Lindsey, the doctrine 
of our Lord’s meer undeified humanity, that Theodotus, the learned tanner of By- 
zantium, a deserter of his Lord, and a fugitive from his country, broached at Rome, 
in the end of the second century.” Tracts, pp. 38, 39. See supra, pp. 107, 108. 

|| See, on this complaint, Vol. XV. p. 392, Note *. 
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than a term of reproach, the good manners of the present age 
ought to have protected them from such an insult, 

If your pride, as a churchman,* and the contemptuous 
airs you give yourself with respect to Dissenters, be founded 
on the idea of your being a member of a great establishment, 
pray, Sir, what is your church establishment in this country? 
It is a thing of yesterday compared to the far more aneient 
and venerable Church of Rome, whose members consider 
you as a schismatic and ἃ sectary as much as myself. “1, 
on the contrary, you boast of your separation from the 
Church of Rome, that mother of harlots and abominations, 
consider that the community of Christians to which I be- 
long is several removes further from her than yours, and is 
therefore less likely to be one of those harlots of which she is 
the mother. 

On any consideration, therefore, I think that a style of 
greater modesty would have become you better. The time 
is approaching that will try every man’s work, what it is; 
and if we learn the pure faith of the gospel, and our lives be 
conformable to it, it will not then be inquired whether we 
learned it in a church or a conventicle ; in a church such as 
you have access to and from which I am excluded, or in 
such conventicles as the apostles were contented with. 

As you strongly and repeatedly recommend the writings 
of Bishop Bull, with which, I own, I was but little ac- 
quainted, 1 have been induced to purchase them; and 
having looked pretty carefully through them, 1 find they have 
been the chief storehouse of weapons to yourself and others. 
Having found, therefore, where your great strength les, 1 
cannot help wishing that you would publish the whole of 
your great champion’s works in English, and thus put forth 
all your strength at once. It would give me sincere pleasure 
to see you do this, and at the same time to avow yourself 
their defender. 

As you rank yourself among those ‘“‘ whom the indulgence 
of Providence has released from the more laborious offices of 
the priesthood,” + to whom your ‘“ more occupied brethren 


* Charge, Ὁ. 71. (P.) Where Dr. Horsley thus lauds his best-eonstituted church : 
« An extensive erudition in Pagan as well as Christian antiquity, joined with a cri- 
tical understanding of the sacred text, is that which hath so long enabled the 
clergy of the Church of England to take the lead among Protestants as the apolo- 
gists of the apostolic faith and discipline; and to baffle the united strength of their 
adversaries of all denominations.” Tracts, p. 71. 

+ I find no trace of any Christian priesthood in the New Testament, except 
what belongs to all Christians, who are figuratively styled kings and priests unto 
God. (P.) 
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have a right to look up—for support and succour in the 
common cause,” this may be one of the services to which 
you “stand peculiarly engaged,” as well as to answer my 
History of the Corruptions of Christianity. ‘* It is,” you say, 
‘“< for them” (speaking of those among whom you rank your- 
self) “ to stand forth the champions of the common faith, 
and the advocates of their order. It is for them to wipe off 
the aspersions injuriously cast upon the sons of the esta- 
blishment, as uninformed in the true grounds of the doctrine 
which they teach, or insincere in the belief of it. To this 
duty they are indispensably obliged by their providential 
exemption from work of a harder kind. It is the proper 
business of the station which is allotted them in Christ’s 
household ; and deep will be their shame, and insupportable 
their punishment, if in the great day of reckoning it should 
appear that they have received the wages of a service which 
hath never been performed.” * 

I am glad, Sir, to find that you have so just a sense of the 
important duties of your elevated situation; and, thinking 
the translation of Bishop Bull’s works to be naturally com- 
prised in your description of the duties incumbent upon you 
in it, 1 am ready to join with your “ weaker brethren,” ¢ as 
you call them, (whose attainments you represent as very 
low,) in inviting you to undertake it; imagining, as I sin- 
cerely do, that the cause of truth will be promoted by it; and 
to some of those weaker brethren it may be more agreeable, 
as well as take up less time, to read Bishop Bull’s works in 
English than in Latin. In my opinion, no writings are more 
easy to be refuted than those of this bishop; and though 
encumbered with what you call the laborious offices of the 
priesthood, as well as engaged in a variety of other pursuits, 
I shall not think it any creat addition to my labours if I un- 
dertake to reply to you, thus ably as you may think yourself 
supported. 

You have, I perceive, some advantages which I have not, 
especially in having access to scarce books. I, for instance, 
had not so much as heard of the work of Daniel Zwicker, 
from which you suppose I have borrowed most of my argu- 
ments; whereas you appear to be well acquainted with it, 
and all the writings of that author, or you could not have 
said as you do, “ Nor is a single argument to be found in 
the writings either of Zwicker or Episcopius, which is not 
unanswerably confuted by our learned Dr. George Bull, 
afterwards Lord Bishop of St. David’s, in three celebrated 

* Charge, p.5. (P.) Tracts, pp. 4, 5. + Ibid. p. 4. 
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treatises, which deserve the particular attention of every one 
who would take upon him to be either a teacher or an histo- 
rian of the Christian faith.” #* 

You should not, however, have charged me with borrow- 
ing from a work which, though in your possession, you 
might have known was not very common. A learned friend, 
whom I desired to inquire for it, tells me that it is not to be 
found at any bookseller’s in London, in the British Museum, 
or in the Bodleian or Sion Libraries; and that at last he in- 
quired of particular persons most likely to have it, but none 
of them could tell him where it was to be met with.t 1 
shall endeavour, however, to make the most of such books 
as I have, and in time I may be able to procure more. 

But what is of more importance than any thing else in 
these studies is, a sincere love of truth, and a cool and 
patient investigation of it, which 1 shall endeavour to culti- 
vate. I hope also to keep my mind always open to convic- 
tion, and that I shall not neglect to avail myself of any hght 
that may be furnished me, from friend or from foe. 

Hoping to hear from you as soon as your leisure will 
permit, and assuring you of the pleasure it will give me to 
continue this correspondence, till each of us shall have 
advanced what may occur to us on the subject, 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 

Birmingham, November, 1783. 


* Charge, p.9. (P.) Tracts, p. 9. 

+ 1 find in the General Biographical Dictionary, under the article Comenius, that 
Zwicker wrote three defences of his original work, entitled Irenicon Irenicorum, in 
answer to Comenius; and that Bishop Bull was aceused by D. Crellius of not 
having read those pieces, for want of which he censured Zwicker for some things 
which he otherwise would not have objected to him. (P.) See supra, p. 48. 

The titles of Zwicker’s works, to which Dr. Priestley here refers, are thus given 
by Sandius : 

“¢ Trenicum Irenicorum, seu Reconciliatoris Christianorum hodiernorum Norma 
triplex ; sana omnium Hominum Ratio, Scriptura sacra, et Traditiones. Amstele- 
dami a. 1658, 12 Novemb. 8°. 

“ἐ Trenico-Mastix prior, seu nova Confirmatio Irenict contra Comenium, a. 1661, 
15 Januarii, 8°. 

“‘ Trenico-Mastix posterior, iteratd victus et constrictus, imo obmutescens, seu 
novum et memorabile Exemplum infelicissimee Pugne Dn. Joh. Amos Comenit, 
contra Jrenici Irenicorum Autorem, a. 1662, 19 Martii, 8°. 

«¢ Ejusdem pars specialis, seu finalis Confutatio Comenit, Hoornbeckii, et aliorum, 
a. 1662, 15 Septembris circiter: in titulo tamen 1667, annus positus est, in 8°." 
Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitariorum, 1084, pp. 152, 153. 

Besides these, Zwicker left in MS., on the same subject, “ Responsio ad Friderici 
Sylvii scriptum, cui talem dederat titulum; ‘ Dissertatio Epistolaris ad CL. virum 
Danielem Zwicherum, Socinianze de persona Christi sententiz hodie Promachum, 
qua επικρισις subjicitur, super certamine ejus cum celeberrimis viris DD. Ioh. Amoso 
Comenio et Johanne Hoornbeckio, et pugna instauratur.’” Jdid. p. 156. 
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REMARKS* 


ON THE 


ARTICLE OF THE MONTHLY REVIEW FOR SEPTEMBER, 1783,+ 


IN 


Answer to the Weplp 


TO SOME 


FORMER ANIMADVERSIONS IN THAT WORK.t+ 


A writer in the Monthly Review having made an elabo- 
rate answer to my Reply to his former animadversions on 
my history, it will be expected that I take some notice of it. 
On its own account I certainly should not have thought it 
necessary, any more than I should with respect to his former 
remarks. But being written in a specious and imposing 
manner, as the former were ; and especially having the ad- 
vantage of going without expense into the hands of almost 
all readers, | shall notice an article or two in it, in which 
he himself evidently thinks that he has the most advantage, 
and only give my opinion in general with respect to the 
rest. 

As to the temper with which this controversy has been 
conducted, [ appeal to our readers, whether my Reply was 
not candid and temperate, beyond what his first remarks 
were entitled to; and whether his Answer be not extremely 
uncandid and insolent. I do not pretend to be a judge in 
my own cause. I know, however, that, whereas he sup- 
poses I used the term critzciser by way of contempt, I only 
used it for the sake of variety, instead of cralic, reviewer, &c. 
meaning simply one that criticises. 

After quoting a passage from Justéen Martyr, I added, 
‘This language has all the appearance of an apology for 
an opinion contrary to the general and prevailing one ; as 
that of the humanity of Christ (at least with the belief of 


* P. S.No. X. οἵ“ Letters to Dr. Horsley,” 1733. See supra, p. 46. 
t+ See supra, p. 37. 1 Ibid. pp. 3—37. 
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the miraculous ccnception) probably was in his time.’’* 
This the Reviewer. called a very great inconsistency. ‘* The 
Doctor,” he says, “" has no right to insert his αὐ least with 
the belief of a mrraculous conception. The insertion is en- 
tirely arbitrary ; and those who know less of the author’s © 
character than we do, and may not have the same well- 
grounded assurance of his integrity, may possibly be led to 
imagine that he introduced those words only to give some 
colourable pretext to his own principles.” 

This I scrupled not to call a groundless and perverse mis- 
representation of my meaning ; that part of the sentence in 
which mention is made of the miraculous conception being 
expressive of an opinion of my own, and for which 1 make 
myself only answerable. The sentence is therefore per- 
fectly unexceptionable, and very far from giving just cause 
for such an alarming exclamation.as the Reviewer makes 
use of. 

This, however, he has the assurance to defend; and, con- 
fident of his advantage in the argument, he even quotes the 
whole Section in my Reply relating to this subject; and 
then says, “" We carefully revised what we had written, and 
as carefully compared it with the passage in Dr. Priestley’s 
History which occasioned the reflection we make. The 
revisal, instead of convincing us that we had misconceived 
or misrepresented Dr. Priestley’s meaning, fully convinced 
us that we had done neither ; and we now a second time 
repeat what Dr. Priestley has been pleased to call an almost 
unparalleled instance of groundless and perverse misrepre- 
sentation.”’+ He rests his vindication on that part of the 
sentence in which mention is made of the miraculous con- 
ception, being an enference from the passage in Justin. ‘As 
such,” he now says, ““ we found fault with it.” 

Now 1 assert, as I did in my Reply, that this clause is no 
enference at all, but an independent observation of my own, 
in support of my inference, or rather of part of it only ; and 
if it be otherwise, I profess that I have no knowledge of lan- 
guage, and that [ am not able to express my own meaning. 
If I understand myself, the whole sentence may be para- 
phrased as follows: ‘* What Justzn here advances appears 
to me to have the air of an apology for an opinion of his 
own, different from that of the majority of Christians in his 
time. The opinion which he mentions as not his own, is, 
that Christ was a mere man, and even the son of Joseph as 


* See supra, p. 16. + Mon. Rev. LXIX. p. 244. (P.) 
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well as of Mary. Now I will not venture to say that this 
opinion was more prevalent than that of Justin; but if we 
add to those who held this opinion, those who, believing 
Christ to be a mere man, held that he had no human 
father, I think it probable that those two classes of Chris- 
tians, taken together, were more numerous than those who, 
with Justin Martyr, held the doctrine of Christ’s pre-exist- 
ence.” 

This, I will venture to say, no person can doubt was my 
real meaning ; and though it is concisely, it is not, I think, 
obscurely expressed. With a person who can misunder- 
stand so plain a sentence, consisting of no more than two 
members, and persist in his misconstruction, after its being 
particularly pointed out to him, and his professing to have 
given all due attention to it; and also with one who can 
think it natural (as he does*) that Zertulian, or any man, 
would represent his opponents as more numerous than they 
really were, in order to express his contempt of them, it is 
absolutely impossible for me to hold any argument. We 
want common language and common principles. It is, as 
the Reviewer says, to bring the question to an issue at once. 
We have nothing more to say, and our judges must decide 
between us. 

He cannot express his confidence more strongly than he 
‘has done ; and to what I have already said, I will now add, 
that 1 not only think he has misrepresented my meaning, 
but that, considering all the circumstances, and epecially his 
persisting in it, as he now does, it will not be easy to pro. 
duce any misrepresentation of a writer’s meaning so ground- 
less and so perverse as this, In any controversial writing. 
And yet, though this case is so clear that I might safely 
appeal to any person who understands English, it is very 
possible that, instead of any Azsseng of the rod, which he pro- 
mised, or any other answer, he will quote all that I have 
now written, and repeat his accusation a third time. 

I shall now consider another article on which the Revzewer 
lays great stress, and which is the first part of his answer 
tomy Reply. It is what he calls his strong reason for some 
material but unknown difference between the Lbzonztes and 
the Nazarenes ; and it seems that we both of us have the 
same authority for our very different opinions on_ this 
subject. ‘* It is somewhat singular,” he says, ““ that the 
passage to which the Doctor has sent us, by a marginal 


* Mon. Rev. LXIX. p. 228. (P.) 
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reference, (for he has not quoted one word from it,) should 
turn out to be the very passage that we intended to produce, 
if we should be called upon for that strong reason by which 
we were inclined to think that the members of both sects 
differed considerably in articles of faith, notwithstanding 
there was such a point of agreement between them in the 
outward servicés of religion as might in the end lead toa 
nearer intercourse,” &c.* 

I shall now produce the passage, beginning a little earlier 
than the Reviewer has done, and then give my translation of 
it, which any person who understands Latin may compare 
with his: “51 hoc verum est; in Cherinti et Hebionis 
heresim dilabimur, qui credentes in Christo, propter hoe 
solum ἃ patribus anathematizati sunt, quod legis cerimo- 
nias Christi Evangelio miscuerunt, et sic nova contessi 
sunt, ut vetera non amitterent. Quid dicam de Iebionitis, 
qui Christianos esse se simulant δ Usque hodie per totas 
orientis synagogas inter Judeos heresis est, que dicitur 
Mineorum, et ἃ Phariseeis nunc usque damnatur, quos vul- 
gd Nazareos nuncupant, qui credunt in Christum, filium 
Dei, natum de virgine Maria, et eum dicunt esse, qui sub 
Pontio Pilato passus est, et resurrexit, In quem et nos credi- 
mus: sed dum volunt et Judi esse, et Christiani, nec 
Judai sunt nec Christiani.” This | translate as follows : 

ςς If this be true, we fall into the heresy of Cherintus and 
Ebion, who, believing in Christ, were anathematized by the 
fathers on this account ondy, that they mixed the ceremonies 
of the law with the gospel of Christ, and held to the new 
(dispensation) in such a manner as not to lose the old. 
What shall 1 say concerning the Ebionites, who pretend 
that they are Christians? It is to this very day, in all the 
synagogues of the East, a heresy among the Jews, called 
that of the Minei, now condemned by the Pharisees, and 
commonly called Nazarenes, who believe in Christ, the son 
of God, born of the virgin Mary, and say that it was he 
who sufiered under Pontius Pilate, and rose again; in 
whom also we believe. But while they wish to be both Jews 
and Christians, they are neither Jews nor Christians.” 

This, the Reviewer says, after Bishop Bull, is the ‘ clear- 
est testimony for a difference between the Ebionites and 
Nazarenes, testimonium apertissemum.” It is indeed aper- 
dissimum, a testimony eaceedingly open to refutation. 

Can any instance be brought of a writer closing his 


* Mon. Rev. LXIX. p. 216. (P.) 
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account of ἃ thing with saying, What shall I say concern- 
ing it ?* After such an expression as this, we naturally 
expect that he should proceed to say something concerning 
it, which this author most evidently does; observing, that 
the same people who were called Ebzonztes, (by the Gen- 
éiles,) were called Minez and Nazarenes by the Jews. Had 
he meant to describe any other class of people, he would 
naturally have begun his next sentence with Es¢ et, or Esé 
ala heresis, and not simply heresis est. As to his speaking of 
heresy in the second sentence, and not hereézes, as in the 
first, it is a most trifling inaccuracy in language, the easiest 
of all others to fall into, and of no consequence to the mean- 
ing at all. Besides, Jerome’s account of these two denomi- 
nations of men is exactly the same; the Edbzonztes being 
beltevers in Christ, but mixing the law and the gospel; 
and the Nazarenes wishing to be both Jews and Christzans, 
which certainly comes to the very same thing. 

The Revzewer lays great stress on our author’s saying 
that the Ebionites pretended to be Christians ; but in the 
part which is omitted by him, Jerome calls them credentes in 
Christo, believers in Christ ; and if they believed in Christ 
at all, they could not believe much less than he himself 
represents the Mazarenes to have done. He may say that 
they only pretended to be Christians, but were not, because 
they had been excommunicated. But what had they been 
excommunicated for? Not for any proper imperfection of 
their faith in Christ, in which they were inferior to the Na- 
zarenes, but only (solum) because they mixed the ceremonies 
of the law with the gospel of Christ; which, in other words, 
he asserts of the Nazarenes also, when he says, they wished 
to be both Jews and Christians. And though he does not 
say that the Nazarenes were excommunicated, he says they 
were not Christians, which is an expression of the same 
import. 

This passage, the strong reason, the testimonium apertissi- 
mum of my opponent, 1 might have urged as decisive in 
favour of the identity of the Ebionttes and Nazarenes ; but 
I only said, * IL also think it may be clearly inferred from it, 
that the Ebeonttes and Nazarenes were the same people.” + 
As to the term Minez, it only means secturies in the Hebrew 
language. 


* The Reviewer translates Quid dicam de Hebionitis, by But why should I speak 
of the Ebionites—For, &c. Let the reader judge between us; observing that 
there is nothing in the original to correspond either to his but or his for, and the 
more usual meaning of quid is what, and not why. (P.) 

t Reply. (B.) Supra, p. 10. 
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Had there been any forezgn reason why we should sup- 
pose that Jerome meant to distinguish between the Ebzonztes 
and the Nazarenes, we might have hesitated about the inter- 
pretation of his meaning, easy as it ts; but certainly there 
can be no cause of hesitation, when it is considered that in 
this he agrees not with Epiphanius only, but with the whole 
strain of antiquity, as is allowed by Le Clerc, and all the 
ablest critics ; and to interpret his meaning as Dr. Bull and 
the Reviewer do, is to set him at variance with all other 
writers. 

The Reviewer says, “« Why were the Cerinthians omitted ? 
Jerome places them with the Ebionites in the preceding sen- 
tence ; and if the Nazarenes and the Ebionites were the 
same people, it may, with equal clearness of evidence, be 
inferred that they were the same people with the Cerinthi- 
ans likewise.”’* 

I answer, they were the same people, as far as Jerome then 
considered them, because they were equally zealous for the 
law of Moses. 

I cannot help thinking that by this time the Revzewer is 
not disposed to lay quite so much stress on this strong reason 
as he did at first ; for before he has done writing about it, 
he contents himself with calling it a conjecture only. But 
the conjecture is as improbable as the reason was weak. 

Since I wrote the above, I find that Suzcer, in his Thesau- 
rus, under the article Eézon, makes the same use of this 
passage of Jerome that I have done, and considers the Naza- 
renes as a branch of the Ebzonztes; and that the Reviewer 
hath been misled in his construction of this passage by Dr. 
Bull, of whom he, as well as Dr. Horsley, entertains a very 
high opinion, On the contrary, I think no writer has been 
more effectually answered than he has been. 

What the Reviewer says of the quotation from Athanasius, 
and which he calls ““ something very serious indeed,’ I 
_have fully considered in my Leéters to Dr. Horsley;* and as 
to his quotation from Barnabas, he will find that article well 
explained by Mr. Lindsey.§ This is a work from which 
this writer might learn a great deal, 

As to every thing else in this answer of the Revzewer, 1 
can truly say, that, after perusing it with care, I see no rea- 
son to wish that I had said any thing otherwise than I have 


done in my former Reply to him, except that I understood 


* Mon. Rev. LXIX. p. 216, Note. (P.) # Wbid..p; 232... (P93 
{ Supra, pp. 69—77. § “In the Sequel to his Apology,” pp. 428—433. 
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him too literally in what I observed in my Fifth Section. 
As to all the rest, [ think it would be trifling with my own 
time, and that of my readers, to make any remarks upon it. 

To shew that I do not say this merely to get rid of the 
business, [ declare, that if any person, geveng his name, shall 
request my attention to any particular part of it, and pro- 
cure me a place in the Monthly Review, I will speak to it as 
fully and as explicitly as I can; and I do not think that I 
should require much room to give a very satisfatory answer 
to any article in it. I only wish for a public and impartial 
hearing. In the name of truth I only say, δος we ¢w.%* 

In the mean time, as this writer has already produced his 
‘* sreatest objection” against me,f ““ something very serious 
indeed,” t and his “ strong reason,’’§ I hope he will not stop 
here, but proceed to his stronger and his strongest reason, or 
any other new mode of alarming the public, and of preju- 
dicing their minds against my work, though it should require 
two or three more additional sheets of letter-press for the Re- 
views Which shall contain them. It will answer my wishes 
in drawing more attention to the subject, and procure me 
a better hearing im the end ; and that is all that 1 wish for in 
this argument. 

As this writer affects to be restrained from saying all that 
he could do by his respect for me, I wish he would lay aside 
all ceremony of this kind ; and, in order to invite him to per- 
fect freedom, I will add, that the idea I first formed of his 
learning and ability is much lessened since the perusal of his 
last article, and of his reply to my learned and judicious 
friend ; and what is of more consequence, I perceive a still 
greater deficiency in that candour and freedom from preju- 
dice, without which, learning and ability only serve to mis- 
lead a man, and enable him to mislead others. 

I do not complain of the conduct of the Review, or the 
writers in it, for their late change of manner, and their lean- 
ing to the side of orthodoxy. All men are at liberty to 
change their opinions and their conduct, as they see reason, 
They have thought proper, however, to make an apology 


* For this, among other purposes, such a publication as the Theological Reposi- 
tory would be of excellent use. It was with great reluctance that I gave up that 
favourite scheme; but at that-time the demand was not sufticient to indemnify the 
publisher. In such a periodical publication as this, questions might be proposed 
and answered, without putting the proposer, or the answerer, to any expense; and 
all serious inquirers after: truth would have an opportunity of having any impor- 
tant subject fairly discussed, without any person improperly making himself both 
judge and party. (P.) The Theol. Pepos. was revived in 1784. 

+ Mon. Rev. LXIX. p. 221. (P.) { bid. ps 2325 CP.) 

§ Ibid. p. 216. (P.) 
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for their conduct with respect to myself, pretending that 
they only act on the defensive ; when the first part of the 
review of my work was written in the spirit and manner of 
the most professed polemic, without the appearance of a 
fair review. If it could be called a review, nothing in any 
form could be more evidently calculated to discredit any 
work. 

I will add, that Mr. Bewly, a considerable writer in the 
Monthly Review, lately dead, was exceedingly offended at the 
first article of the review of my work. Such conduct, he 
said, was highly improper in a Review, and, independent of 
any regard to me or to the subject, (in which he did not at 
all interest himself,) he said, that from the first sight of it, 
he was determined to remonstrate with the Editor on account 
of it. What would he have said to the Review for Septem- 
ber, in which, even with an additional sheet of letter-press, 
the answer to my small pamphlet takes up more than one- 
third of the whole; and especially if he had seen it puffed 
off in an advertisement, drawn up for the purpose, in which 
no other article is specified besides this answer; and in 
which it is said, ‘‘ the Reviewer maintains his former charges 
against the Doctor’s work, and supports them with additional 
arguments, and more copious authorities”? * 


* « Dr. Horsley,” says a contemporary critic, * is not the only antagonist with 
whom Dr. Priestley has had to contend. ‘The person who gave an account, in the 
Monthly Review, of the History of the Corruptions of Christianity, entered into the 

subject with so much zeal, and was so greatly dissatisfied with the doctor’s repre- 

sentations of the sentiments of the early Christians, with regard to the pre-existence 
of our Lord, that, in remarking upon these representations, he seemed rather to 
sustain the character of a direct adversary than that of a reviewer. The article was 
written with spirit and learning; but, at the saine time, there was a kind of a 
triumphant petulance in it, which is no necessary part of the duty of a literary 
journalist. 

“ Both Dr. Priestley’s Animadversions [in his Reply] and his friend’s ‘ Remarks 
[in Vindication,’ supra, pp. 17, 45, Notes *] received such large and specific answers 
in the Monthly Review, as were judged to be contrary to the nature of that journal; 
and, on this account, they gave dissatisfaction to many judicious and impartial men, 
who agreed in sentiment with the Periodical Critic, and admired his abilities aud 
literature. It was, in fact, taking the undue advantage of a particular situation, to 
publish what ought to have appeared in separate pamphlets." New An. Reg. 
1783, IV. pp. [229], [230]. 
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ὙΠ ΠΥ eV WwW, 


OF THE 


Letters to Mr. Horsley; 


THE Rev. Mr. SAMUEL BADCOCK, 
The Writer of that Review, 
IS CALLED UPON TO DEFEND WHAT HE HAS ADVANCED IN IT. 


i FIL LL LLL i 


He that walketh uprightly walketh surely. 
SoLomon. 


[ Birmingham, 1784.] 


— --.- 
PREFACE. 


I answer to some who, I well know, will be ready to blame 
me for replying to charges proceeding from such gross igno- 
rance and evident malignity, as those contained in the 
Monthly Review, 1 would observe, that many persons (as I 
sincerely rejoice to find) are extremely anxious about the 
progress of this controversy, relating to the general opinion 
of the primitive Christians, concerning the person of Christ, 
as, with them, it will be nearly decisive with respect to 
their believing him to be ὦ man, or something more than a 
man; and 1 think I owe them every assistance that I am 
able to give them. 

Many of these persons, not having the proper authorities 
at hand, have it not in their power to judge between my 
opponents and me, except by comparing what one writer 
shall produce in answer to another; and being themselves 
earnest searchers after truth, and men of upright minds, they 
cannot easily bring themselves to suspect any writer Of gross 
unfairness till it is ; distinctly pointed out, They are, there- 
fore, staggered when they hear things so confidently asserted, 
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and so speciously represented, as they are by my present an- 
tagonists. Now the small trouble of writing such a pamphlet 
as Pehle. is a trifle, compared to the ἜΗΝ ction that 1 know 
I shall give to many persons of the description above- 
mentioned. 

Besides, preparatory to the large Historical View of Opr- 
nions concerning the Person of Christ, which I propose to 
write, and for which I am collecting materials, 1 wish, by 
every means in my power, to bring every thing of conse- 
quence relating to it to a thorough discussion, and to draw 
out, if possible, every latent objection; that I may have the 
whole subject, with its proper evidence, fairly before me; 
and controversy, when a person has a proper command of 
his temper, is an excellent means to that end. 

I acknowledge, however, that I should not have noticed 
any thing that “has yet been advanced by Mr. Badcock on 
this subject, if it had not been out of regard to the credit 
which it derives from its publication in the Monthly Review, 
and the advantage of circulation which he has by that means 
secured, Besides, [ am not now answering an anonymous 
antagonist; but a man engaged, by a regard to his reputa- 
tion, to bring his charges to an issue, by which means some 
advantage will be gained. Indeed, as an anonymous Re- 
viewer, the following declaration binds him to an explicit 
answer to what I here allege in my own just defence, in 
reply to his virulent accusations: 

« When attacked by so formidable a disputant as Dr. 
Priestley, we could not avoid defending ourselves, as the 
reputation of our work was at stake. If—we have obtained 
any advantage over our learned opponent, we exult not in 
our success, but honestly declare, that we wish not to be 
again called to battle in the field of controversy, which ge- 
nerally produces more briars than laurels. It behoves us, 
however, to be always prepared to answer every unjust 
charge, and to clear ourselves from every aspersion.”’ * 

That I may not, however, multiply these small publica- 
tions unnecessarily, and more than the object of them re- 
quires, I assure those who have confidence in my integrity, 
(for it can signify nothing to address those who consider me 
in the light that Mr. Badcock does,) that I shall not write in 
this manner again, unless I receive something from Mr. Bad- 
cock more deserving of a reply than anything that I have yet 
seen come from him on this subject; thoughI shall certainly 


* Mon. Rev. for October, 1783, LXIX. pp. 359, 860. (P.) 
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take some early opportunity of acknowledging any mistake, 
of the least consequence, that I shall be convinced I-have 
fallen into. I shall, at least, do it when I next reply to Dr. 
Horsley, which I hope will not be at a distant period. In 
the mean time I will, in return, have that confidence in my 
readers, that they will not be much moved by any future re- 
presentations of Mr. Badcock, unless they be more specious, 
and more imposing, than those which I have already shewn 
to be merely so, 


REMARKS 


ON 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I HAD not intended to have taken any notice of the 
Monthly Review of my Letters to Dr. Horsley,* seeing 
nothing in it that, in the smallest degree, affected my argu- 
ment, or that was, on any other account, worthy of notice ; 
but finding some persons (though sufficiently sensible of the 
malevolence with which the charges against me are urged) 
rather staggered with the extreme boldness of the assertions, 
and those more than implying a charge of the grossest wn- 
fairness and insincerity in my conduct, I have, at length, 
thought proper to make a few observations upon it. In 
doing this, I think myself authorized by the nature, and 
the almost unexampled insolence of the attack, in mention- 
ing (what indeed is no secret) the name of the Reviewer, 
viz. Mr. Samuel Badcock, a dissenting minister at South 
Molton, in Devonshire ; as (without having directly or in- 
directly sought for it) I have been informed since the pub- 
lication of my Letters to Dr. Horsley. It was, indeed, 
mentioned to me before ; but when I considered our former 
friendship, I did not give any credit to the account. His 
own vanity, I presume, on his imagined victory over me, 
has led him to betray himself. As a writer, no man, I will 
venture to say, has been more observant of punctilio than 1 


* January, 1784, LXX. pp. 56—69. 
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have been; but when a man’s moral character is arraigned, 
as mine very materially is, in this publication, he certainly 
has a right to the name of his accuser, if he can come at it. 
Indeed, no man of honour will advance such a charge 
against another without, at the same time, giving his own 
name. Also, in referring to my former acquaintance with 
Mr. Badcock, I reveal no secret, for I believe it is as gene- 
rally known as Mr. Badcock himself is. 

I shall select from this Review the most plausible, and the 
most confident of all the charges, as a specimen of the rest ; 
and let any impartial person, of competent knowledge of the 
subject, judge between us. 


SECTION I. 
Of the Omission of the Sentence in Justin Martyr. 


I nap observed that Justen Martyr treats the Unitarians 
of his age with great tenderness, at the same time that he 
treats those whom he calls heretics, with much asperity ; 
saying, as the Fevzewer quotes from me, ““ There are two 
passages in this writer, in which he speaks of heretics with 
great indignation ;—but in both the passages he has evi- 
dently a view to the Gnostzcs only. He particularly men- 
tions the Marcionites, the Valentinians, the Basilideans, and 
the Saturninians.* He says, ‘ they blasphemed the Maker 
of the world, and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob τ 
that ‘ they denied the resurrection, and maintained, that 
after death the soul went immediately to Heaven.’—Had 
he considered the Unitarians, with whom he appears to 
have been well acquainted, as heretics, would he not have 
mentioned or alluded to their tenets also in those passages 
in which he speaks, and pretty largely, of thie Christian 
heretics in general? It is impossible, I should think, to 
read those passages as they stand in the original, introduced 
as a fulfilment of our Saviour’s prophecy, that there should 
be false Christs and false prophets, who should deceive 
many; and not be satisfied that, like the apostle John, 


* © Kas αλλοι ἀλλῳ ὀνόματι (—‘ and others under another name’—) follows in the 
original, though unnoticed in Dr. P.’s translation. At the same time, we must ob- 
serve, that Dr. P. has misquoted the name of the last-mentioned sect, by copying 
from the Latin version, instead of the original Greek, where it is SaropuaAsavos, 
Saturniliant.” [Mon. Rev. LXX. p. 61, Note.] 

This I suppose was meant to insinuate that 1 do not, perhaps that I cannot, read 
Greek. It would, however, have been pedantry to use the term Saturnilus, Satur- 
ninus being much more common both with the ancients and moderns, (P.) 
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Justin Martyr had no idea of there being any heretics in the 
Christian church in his time, besides the Gnostzes.”* 

On this the Revéewer remarks as follows: ‘“ As Justin is 
much connected with our controversy with Dr. Priestley, 
we hope Dr. Horsley will excuse us for anticipating a re- 
mark which we are persuaded he would of necessity make 
on this passage. The remark might be extended much 
farther, with a long retinue of ‘ exclamations,’ but our limits 
oblige us to be as brief as possible. In general, then, we 
make no scruple of asserting, in the most direct and un- 
qualified language, (for ‘Dr. Priestley desires us to use no 
ceremony,) that in the above representation of Justin’s sen- 
timents, we meet with the most flagrant and unaccountable 
mutilation of a plain passage, that the disingenuity of a con- 
trovertist, who is determined to ‘keep it up,’ per fas εἰ nefas, 
ever presented us with. We beg the reader to turn back to 
Dr. Priestley’s quotation from Justin, and compare his trans- 
lation with the original. He (i. 6. Justin) says, ¢ They blas- 
pheme the Maker of the world, and the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.’ Now, this is so put, as to convey to the 
English reader, or the unlearned, (for whom Dr. Priestley ap- 
pears chiefly to write; but how came he to forget that he was 
writing 0 Dr. Horsley ὃ) that the translation is so managed 
as to convey no idea of distinction in Justin’s mind, between 
the Maker of the world, and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. ‘Vor the sake both of the learned and unlearned, we 
will transcribe the original passage, and annex to it a literal 
trauslation: λλλοι yap. κατ᾽ αλλὸν τρόοπὸν βλασφημειν roy 
τοοιητὴν τῶν ὅλων KAI TON ὑπ᾽ αὐτῷ τοροφητευομενον εἐλευσεσ- 
Gas XPIZTON καὶ τὸν Θεὸν Αβρααμ, και Ισαακ, καὶ Tax, 
διδασκεσιν, 1. ec. “ Others, upon another plan, teach (ἐλοῖν 
followers) to blaspheme the Maker of the universe, AND 
HIM who was before spoken of as coming from him, evex he 
who was the Curist, and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.’ Now, to prove even beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute or evasion, that by the God of Abraham, &c., Justin 
meant Christ, (to say nothing of the independent evidence 
arising from the passage,) we refer the reader to his cele- 
brated Apology to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, (Thirl- 
by’s ed. pp. 95, 94,) in which this expression is not only 
apphed to Christ allusively, but even vindicated as his own 
appropriate and distinct character. After quoting the pas- 
sage, Exod. ili. 2, &c., at full, Justin says, ‘ These words 


* Mon. Rev. LXX. p. 61. (P.) See supra, p. 65; Appendix, No. IV. 
VOLS Novel ale. K 
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were uttered purposely with a design to prove that the Son 
of God, and his Messenger, is Jesus Christ; who was the 
pre-existent Logos; and who sometimes appeared in the 
form of fire, sometimes in the similitude of angels, &c. &c.’ 
Immediately after he blames, in very severe language, the 
* senseless Jews’ (avonros Ledasos) for affirming that these words 
were spoken by the Maker of the universe. Would he not 
have said the same of an Ebionite, who, like these enfatuated 
Jews, must, on the principles of his own creed, have denied 
the application of these words to Christ? (See also the 
Dial. with Trypho, pp. 300, 408, did elsewhere.) 

Ὁ Dr. Priestley somewhere speaks of Dr. Horsley’s disin- 
genuity** in concealment; can he point out any thing like 
this? He somewhere says, that the Monthly Reviewer 
writes in a specious and imposing manner. We ask, in our 
turn, who translates so? Can he cast the stone who hath (to 
all appearance purposely) left out a whole member of a sen- 
tence; and that too, a most essential one; and by artfully 
dropping the middle part of it, hath entirely misapplied the 
conclusion? We are afraid that his very Vindzcator cannot 
excuse him, even on the score of what he calls the Doctor’s 
‘rapid glances.’ But rapid glances, though they suit a poet’s 
eye ina fine frenzy rolling, do not well agree with the sober 
and steady observation of an historian.” + 

This is the whole of Mr. Badcock’s remark on the pas- 
sage: and I think it is hardly possible for the heat of contro- 
versy to carry any man farther than this. ‘The whole of it, 
however, is answered aé once, by observing, that it is to no 
sort of purpose who it was that Justin meant by the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, (which Mr, Badcock may find 
in my own History,t and which no person who knows any 
thing of Justin can be ignorant of,) but who it was that the 
heretics he is speaking of meant by the person so described, 
and whom they meant to blaspheme; and this, certainly, 
was not Jesus Christ, but another beng, the supposed maker 
of the world, the author of the Jewish dispensation, and the 
introducer of much evil, which, they said, Christ was sent 


* This is an exaggeration of my language. What I said was, not perfectly inge- 
nuous, Which, when the passage is consulted, no person can say was harsh or 
improper. See Letters, &c. [supra, p. 54, ad fin.]. Whereas Dr. Horsley has 
charged me with several instances of gross disingenuity, and all of them manifestly 
unjust. Among other things, he charged me with wilfully misquoting the common 
English translation of the Bible. A thing so gross as this, would certainly have 
been censured in an impartial review. ‘This, however, Mr. Badcock did not 
censure. (P.) 


+ Mon. Rev. LXX. pp. 61, 62. + See Vol. V. p, 31. 
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to rectify. They were, therefore, the Gnostics only, and not 
Unitarian Christians that he was reflecting upon, or alluding 
to; and this is the only circumstance on which my inference 
was founded. 

The omission Mr. Badcock speaks of, was made merely 
to shorten a long Greek quotation, without leaving out any 
thing that could affect the sense. That by the αλλοι Justin 
could not mean any other kind of people besides those he had 
spoken of before, is evident from his using the particle yap, 
for. In this connexion, I maintain, that aro yap κατ᾽ αλλον 
tporoy, &c., can bear no other sense than, for some of them 
(viz. of those mentioned, or alluded to before, and also men- 
tioned by name immediately afterwards) blaspheme the Maker 
of the world, &c., in one way, and others in another; and will 
by no means bear to be translated as Mr. Badcock does, 
others upon another plan, &c. Jor this I am willing to ap- 
peal to any person who has the least pretensions to a know- 
ledge of the Greek idiom. Had Justin said ararc oz, but, 
instead of αλλοι yap, for, there would have been some slight 
colour for Mr. Badcock’s construction of the passage; but 
at present there is not a shadow of pretence, either from the 
phraseology, or the general sense of the passage, in his 
favour. 

That Mr. Badcock should not have been able to under- 
stand the Greek of Justin is the more extraordinary, as the 
idiom of the Latin tongue is the very same with that of the 
Greek in this respect. If he will only look into Aznsworth’s 
Dictionary, he will see ‘“* Alius alio modo,” (Crcero,) ren- 
dered ‘* one after one sort, another after another.” 

If Mr. Badcock really thinks that these blasphemers of 
the Maker of the world were persons who blasphemed Jesus 
Christ, by lowering him to the condition of a man, and not 
the Gnostics, of whom there were many distinctions, as 
Justin had just observed, (and who, therefore, blasphemed 
him, some in one way, and some in another,) he is as ignorant 
of ecclesiastical history as he appears to be of Greek. 1 
will venture to say, he has not, as he pretends, anticipated 
Dr. Horsley in ¢hs criticism, and I am willing to appeal to 
Dr. Horsley himself for it. If the decision be in my favour, 
(of which there can be nodoubt,) I shall require of Mr, Bad- 
cock an acknowledgment as public as his offence, and as fudl 
as it is hemous. 

Writing in the circumstances in which I do, and inviting 
criticism from all quarters, if 1 had had no principle of ante- 
grity at all, 1 certainly should not have concealed any thing 

K 2 
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that I must have known my adversary could not possibly 
overlook. The omission,* therefore, could not, at most, 
have been any thing more than either an inadvertence, or 
have arisen from a misunderstanding of the passage and its 
importance, which a generous adversary would have treated 
with tenderness. 

To shew more distinctly the nature of this omission, on 
which Mr. Badcock has declaimed so copiously, I shall 
translate the whole passage, distinguishing the words 
omitted ; by which it will be seen, that I could not mean 
any thing by the omission, but to save myseif the trouble of 
writing so much Greek. Mr. Badcock has also made several 
omissions, | presume for the same reason, in the extract 
from my letters.t 

‘* There are, and have been, many persons who, pretend- 
ing to be Christians, have taught to say and to do atheistical 
and blasphemous things, and they are denominated by us 
from the names of the persons whose doctrines they hold, 
(for some of them blaspheme the Maker of the universe, and 
him who was by him foretold to come as the Christ, and the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,t in one way, and others 
zn another,) with whom we have no communication; know- 
ing them to be atheistical, wicked, and impious persons ; 
who, instead of reverencing Jesus, confess him in name 
only. They call themselves Christians, in the same manner 
as those among the Heathens inscribe the name of God on 
the works of their own hands, and defile themselves with 
wicked and atheistical rites. Some of them are called 
Marcionites, some Valentinians, some Basilideans, some 
Saturninians, and others go by other names, each from 
their peculiar tenets; in the same manner as those who 
addict themselves to philosophy are denominated from the 
founders of their respective sects. And, as I have said, 
Jesus, knowing what would come to pass after his death, 


* See the first of the additional paragraphs, at the end of the Remarks. 

+ Supra, p. 128. See Mon. Rev. LXX. p. 58. 

t It is really something extraordinary, that this opinion of Justin Martyr's, that 
Christ was the medium of all the divine communications to mankind under the Old 
‘Testament dispensation, should have been so readily received, and have spread so 
generally as it did, when it not only has no countenance from Scripture, but is 
expressly contradicted by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in Heb. i. 1: 
“* God, who, at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake in time past unto the 
fathers, by the proyhets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” 
Again, (ii, 2. 3,) “ΤΠ the word spoken by angels was stedfast,—how shall we escape, 
if we neglect so great salvation; which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord?”— 
What can be more evident than that the writer of this epistle had uo idea of God 
having spoken to mankind by his Son before the time of the Gospel? (P.) See 
Vol. XLV. p. 347. 
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foretold that there would be such men among his fol- 
lowers.” | 

A man who can fancy there is a reference to any other 
persons than the Gnoséics in this passage, may fancy that 
he finds the detested Unitartans in any other page of the 
same author; or, like Don Quixote, he may take a windmill 
for a giant; for the difference between the ancient Uni- 
tarians and the Gnostics was as great as this. Their opinions 
are generally spoken of as two opposite heresics. 


SECTION I. 
Of the Creed of Tertullian. 


Ir will be no less easy for me to shew the extreme weak- 
ness or unfairness of Mr. Badcock’s observations with 
respect to the creed which he quotes from Tertullian, and 
which he supposes | purposely kept out of sight; saying, 
‘* Few are so very courageous as to put such a weapon 
in the hand of an adversary, as threatens to demolish 
them.’’* : 

Without retorting this observation on Mr. Badcock him- 
self, I shall observe, that in the treatise De Prescriptione, 
&c., from which Mr. Badcock quotes the Regula Fidez, 
Tertullian is evidently giving his own gloss, or interpreta- 
tion, of the creed, and not the creed itself, as delivered to 
the Catechumens. In writing this work, his great object was 
the Gnostecs, and therefore his gloss is directed altogether 
against them, and does not respect the Unctarzans at all; as, 
indeed, the very first article (omitted by Mr. Badcock) 
shews. Regula fidea—qua creditur unum omnino Deum esse, 
nec alium preter mundi conditorem, gui universa de nihilo pro- 
durerit, &c.; that is—* by which we are taught to believe 
that there is but one God, and this no other than the maker 
of the world, who produced every thing out of nothing by 
his own word, then first sent down; that that word was 
called his Son; that he appeared variously in the name (that 
is, τη) the character) of God, to the patriarchs; that he was 
afterwards conveyed, by the spirit and power of God the 
lather, into the virgin Mary ; that he was made flesh in her 
womb, and from her (egesse, perhaps evesse) appeared in the 
person of Jesus Christ; that he thence preached a new law, 
and a new promise of the kingdom of heaven,” ἄς. 


* Mon. Rev. LXX. p. 60. (P.) 
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All this is evidently a gloss, and not a simple creed. 
Whereas, in the treatise De Velandis Virginibus, from which 
I have quoted the creed,* he is not opposing orthodoxy to 
heterodoxy, but farth to practice, and was therefore much 
more likely to give the simple creed, as it was delivered to 
the Catechumens in his day. Accordingly, it is nearly the 
same that is now generally received. Let the four ancient 
copies of the creed, viz. the Vulgar, that of Aqueleca, the 
Oriental, and the Roman be compared as they are done by 
Dupin, t and it will be seen that none of them contain any 
such articles as those in Tertudlian’s gloss. If those articles 
ever made a proper part of the creed, how came they to be 
dropped, and indeed to be found no where else ὃ 

That Mr. Badcock has entirely mistaken the object and 
real meaning of what he has given as the creed in the time 
of Tertullian, and that it refers to the Gnostics only, is evi- 
dent from every article relating to God and Christ in it. 
The Gnostics maintained that the Supreme Being himself, 
the Father of Jesus Christ, did not make the world, but 
that it was the work of a different being, the same that 
appeared to the patriarchs and prophets, but entirely differ- 
ent from the Christ. On the contrary, all the articles above 
recited from Tertullian’s gloss upon the creed, are evidently 
intended to express, that the immediate maker of the world, 
the Logos, or Verbum Dez, was the same person that appeared 
to the patriarchs and prophets, and was also afterwards the 
Christ. 

It appears to me, (but I submit the conjecture to the 
learned,) that the Gnostics, who gave so much alarm to the 
primitive Christians, had advanced so many specious argu- 
ments, to prove that the Supreme Being himself was not the 
immediate maker of the world, and the author of the Jewash 
dispensation, that the orthodox were, in fact, staggered by 
them ; and so far conceded to them, as to content themselves 
with maintaining that the being who made the world, and 
who appeared to the patriarchs and prophets, though not the 
Supreme God himself, was the word or power of that God 
personified ; so as to become a second God, really different 
from the first ; taking advantage of some expressions in the 
Old Testament, and also of the language of John in the intro- 
duction to his gospel. For of the same Jogos, or word, which 
John personified figuratively, (as wesdom is personified in the 
book of Proverbs,) they made a real and permanent person. 


* See supra, p. 63, Note 1. + Eccles. Hist. 1. p. 12 (P.) 
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Gnosticism, therefore, as well as Platonism, was a great 
means of establishing the doctrine of the personzfication of 
the Logos, which was the first step towards the modern 
Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity. In fact, the orthodox 
use many of the same arguinents with the Gnostics, to prove 
that the Supreme God himself was not the person who 
appeared to the patriarchs, &c. 

On the whole, it must, I think be evident to the impartial 
reader, that the proper creed in the time of Tertullian was 
that which I produced from him as such in my Letters to Dr. 
Horsley ;* whereas, that which Mr. Badcock has produced 
expresses no more than Tertudlian’s own faith, which is not 
the question in debate. Indeed, how could Tertullian con- 
sider that as the established creed assented to by every 
catechumen, which, according to his own account, was not 
believed by those whom he (out of contempt, Mr. Badcock 
will say) represents as the major part of Christians in his 
time? 


SECTION UI, 
Miscellaneous Articles. 


I am tempted to give a few other specimens of Mr. 
Badcock’s mode of reviewing, and shall begin with his most 
extraordinary remarks on the manner in which I have treated 
an opinion of Eusebcus’s. 

«¢ With respect to the suffrage of Eusebius to the orthodoxy 
of the primitive church, and particularly of the bishops of 
Jerusalem, towards the close of the apostolic age; asuffrage 
so full and explicit, that it hath been deemed a decisive 
argument against Dr. Priestley’s hypothesis (viz. that this 
primitive Jewish church, and its bishops, were pure Ebionites ), 
with respect to this testimony, we say the Doctor could only 
find one way of getting rid Of it: *Atusmnoty says he, “ to 
be regarded.’ What a prodigious advantage this short and 
compendious method of decision gives a man over his oppo- 
nent! It saves all the needless expense of criticism. It 
serves instead of a thousand arguments, and it has the 
singular felicity of being sheltered from all reply Vf 

After reading this, any person would naturally imagine, 
that I had given no reason at ald why 1 thought. that the 
assertion of Eusebius was not to be regarded, whereas ἢ 
immediately subjoin such reasons as I deemed sullicient ; 


* See supra, p. 63. + Mon. Rev. pp. 59, 60. (P.) 
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observing that the facts which he himself records, are incou- 
sistent with it. The Revzewer has not even quoted the 
whole sentence, which ends thus: “ it is not to be regarded, 
unless they bring some sufficient proof of their assertion.” 
1 am truly ashamed to point out instances of such gross 
disingenuity, even in an adversary, and one who pretends 
that he has given ‘the very pith and marrow,” of my 
arguments. “After this, with what face can Mr. Badcock 
charge e any writer with concealments / 

Dr. Horsley having charged me with borrowing from 
Daniel Zwicker, whose name I had not heard till I saw it 
in his Charge, Mr. Badcock says, ‘“* Dr. Horsley did not 
happen to hit upon the right author.”+ Then let Dr. Horsley 
and Mr. Badcock guess again. As all my arguments muse 
be stolen from some person or other, they may happen to be 
right at last. 

After this, it cannot, surely, be necessary to note any other 
article in this Revew, every one of which discovers nearly 
equal 7gnorance or unfazrness. 

Mr. Badcock calls upon me to give “a fair and ingenuous 
answer” to his ““ former animadversions.’’§ I reply that, be- 
sides my own fair proposal, by which I still abide, and which 
will require no more room in the article of Correspondence 
than is frequently given to others, (not to say that their having 
made my case a singular one, gives me a claim to peculiar 
privileges,) I have directly or indirectly, noticed every 
thing in it that 1 thought worth notice, in my Letters to Dr. 
Horsley. He, asa Henan: has an unspeakable advantage 
with respect to publication. My confidence, however, is in 
the goodness of my cause, and in tame; which, 1 doubt not, 
will do me ample justice. 

Two articles, on which Mr. Badcock himself laid the 
most stress at first, I particularly noticed in the Postscript of 
my Letters to Dr. Horsley.|| One of them related to a 
strong insinuation against my zntegrily, in consequence ot 
his own misconstruction of a plain sentence of mine. He 
had defended his misconstruction after its being particularly 
pointed out to him; but being called to look at it a third 
tume, he has, at length, given it. up, and asked my pardon ;4| 
so that my integrity has had an escape for this time. This, 
it is to be observed, relates to the greatest objection he had 


* See Letters to Dr. Horsley. (P) Supra, p. 61. 
+ Mon. Rev. LXX. p.65. (P.) Speaking of Dr. Priestley’s Reply. 


t Poul. 582 CP) § Lhid. p. 65. || See supra, pp. 117-122. 
4 Mon, Rev. LXX. pp. 65, 66. 
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against my History.* He pleads in his excuse, that my 
expression was ““ equivocally worded ;”’+ whereas it is not 
possible to put any other construction upon it, and I am not 
capable of expressing myself with greater clearness. 

If Mr. Badcock fails so much with respect to plain Eng- 
lish, it is no wonder that (through his extreme precipitancy 
I suppose) he should make mistakes in Laden and Greek. 
I have sufficiently considered what he first called @ strong 
reason for a material difference between the Nazarenes and 
the Ebionites, what he afterwards calied a conjecture, and 
now calls a demonstration; but 1 do not think it worth my 
while to shew the extreme fuéelity of it. ‘To such demon- 
strations as these, I shall content myself with saying, 
Valeant quantum valere possunt. If Dr. Horsley chooses 
this ground, I shall meet him upon it, and speak fully to it. 


THE CONCLUSION, 


I cannoT say that I can entirely satisfy myself with re- 
spect to the cause (and every effecé must have a cause) of 
the extreme virulence with which Mr. Badcock began, and 
now continues, to urge this attack upon me, so totally 
unprepared as he evidently is to discuss topics of this 
nature, 

I own I sometimes read his former letters to me with 
peculiar emotion, and am ready to think this whole business 
a dream; so unwilling am 1 to believe that any person who 
once professed himself so much attached to me, can be so 
much at emnity with me, as he now appears to be. Var 
am 1 from wishing that érwéh should ever be sacrificed to 
friendship, or any other consideration. I have shewn an 
example of the contrary myself, in my controversy with 
Dr. Price; but Mr. Badcock’s situation with respect to me 
should have led him to adopt a more decent mode of oppo- 
sition, | 

‘Time was, when, if it had been foretold to Mr. Badcock, 
that he would ever do what he now has done, he would, 1 
am confident, have replied as Hazacl did to the prophet, 
[2 Kengs viii. 13,] “ What, is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing?” But as Hazacl did not then know that he 
would become king of Assyria, so neither did Mr. Badcock 
foresee that he would ever be a Monthly Reviewer. 


* See supra, p. 19, Note 1. + See Mon. Rev. LAX. p. 66. 
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The editor of the Monthly Review should be cautious 
how he suffers his writers to sport with men’s characters ; 
for himself, as publisher, is answerable for it. He may not 
be a judge in matters of literature, and therefore he may be 
deceived by recommendations, and by persons who give 
themselves airs as men of deep /earning; but every man may 
see what kind of reflections affect moral character, and all 
know that this is a sacred thing. Mr. Griffiths* may not 
have much knowledge of Greek, and therefore would never 
suspect, that he who with so much insolence treated my 
Vindicatort+ with the appellation of * Iste Greculus,”’ t should 
make the mistake that he has done with respect to ΤΙΝ : 
but having some knowledge of me, he should not have 
inserted such reflections as the present Review contains, at 
least without consulting other persons besides a professed 
opponent. He will hardly be able to justify himself to the 
public, not for employing a man so unqualified as Mr. 
Badcock is, (I mean with respect to the subject of the 
present controversy, in which I do not find that his reading 
has extended much farther than Bishop Bull,) but for suffer- 
ing such gross abuse of a person that he must know could 
not deserve it. 

As to what he promises with respect to my future publi- 
cations, I presume that no person, about whose good opinion 
I can ever be solicitous, will take a character of any perform- 
ance of mine, or of any thing that relates to me, from a 
professed adversary. Dr. Horsley’s Charge, a work full of 
the highest orthodoxy, (such as certainly would not have 
passed without censure in this Fevzew some years ago,) has 
been recommended with unqualified applause, and a careful 
selection has been made from it of almost every thing in it 
that is specious in itself, or contemptuous with respect to 
me.§ For this, 1 am pretty confident, Dr. Horsley will 
not now thank them; as by this time, I doubt not, he is 


* Ralph Griffiths, a native of Shropshire, who became a bookseller in London. 
In 1740, in concert with Dr. Rose, he commenced the Monthly Review, of which 
he was for many years proprietor and editor. He was created LL.D. by an 
American College, and died in 18038, aged 83. Dr. Kippis was a very large con- 
tributor to the earlier volumes of this Review. 

If Dr. Griffiths were more tenacious of pecuniary profit than of moral reputation, 
he probably had his reward, from the curiosity attracted to this controversy. The 
Number for January, 1784, now before me, containing the Review of the Letters, 
but no other article peculiarly attractive, is a second edition; a circumstance, I 
apprehend, very unusual, 

+ Sce supra, Ὁ. 45. t Mou. Pev. LXIX. p. 247, Note 7: 

§ bid. p-. 402. 
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himself ashamed of the passages they have quoted. My 
friend Mr. Lindsey has, in several publications, largely 
insisted upon the Unitarianism of the primitive Christian 
Church, (the very same thing that has roused all the rage of 
the present Reviewer,) without the least note of disapproba- 
tion from his predecessors. 

I am now expecting Dr. Horsley’s reply,* and I shall 
be much disappointed if it be not more guarded and tem- 
perate than his last work; so that I hope we shall proceed 
in a calm discussion of the serious question that is before 
the public. I also earnestly wish to engage some learned 
Arian in this discussion, as I am desirous to write with the 
fullest information, and with the greatest impartiality on the 
subject. 

At present I am well aware that a great majority of learned 
men are against me; but I already perceive that the minority 
is increasing, and in time I doubt not the majority will be 
with me. Not that 1 can ever promise myself to satisfy 
every body. Many persons, much superior to myself, will 
remain unconvinced; as indeed many yet do with re- 
spect to Transubstantiation. But the time will certainly 
come, when all prejudice will give way to the evidence of 
truth. 

I have much new evedence to produce, as well as many ᾿ 
confirmations of that which I have already laid before the 
public, and I wish to have every part of it thoroughly and 
publicly discussed. Mr. Badcock calls me ‘a mortified 
and disappointed author.” + Ηον ἃ man really feels, is best 
perceived by the temper with which he writes, and not by 
his own declarations, or those of others for him; and it is 
much too soon to use any language of this kind. The con- 
troversy is but just opened, and will probably continue a 
long time; and we may then see who are the mortified and 
disappointed writers. 

When I read the various modes of self-complacent exulta- 
tion, in which Mr. Badcock, and Dr. Horsley also, insult 
over me, as over aman whom they have completely confuted 
and silenced, I fancy myself to be in the case of the Irishman 
who talked of hearing his own funeral sermon. But I would 
advise these two antagonists of mine to take a lesson from 
Aésop, and not to sell the skin of the bear, till they have 


* Which appeared in June 1784. See Bishop Horsley’s Tracts, pp. 88—295. 
+ Mon. Rev. LXX. p. 57. 
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dispatched him, and indeed not till they have the evidence 
of other eyes than their own that he is actually dead. I am 
not, like Partridge, so unreasonable as to expect to be an 
evidence for my own existence; but let it be decided bya 
a fair jury, whether 1 be alive or dead. 

for my part, I shall steadily pursue my purpose, and I 
+have experience enough in these matters to be able to con- 
fide in my own temper so as to avail myself of all the new 
light that shall be thrown upon the subject, and to correct 
my own observations, as far as 1 shall see reason so to do. 
I may be deceived myself; but I believe that even my 
adversaries (except Mr. Badcock) will not think I shall 
knowingly contribute to deceive others. 

There are not many persons, I hope, who will think of 
me as Mr. Badcock does: ‘“‘ Though it may be possible for 
any man to make a mistake (especially when he rapidly 
glances over a passage) yet to persevere in it after it has been 
pointed out, seems reserved to be the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Dr. Priestley.”* He should not, however, have 
said this in the same publication in which he acknowledges 
that he himself had done the same thing, and that he did 
not see his mistake till it had been pointed out to him a@ 
third time. + 

Mr. Badcock might have animadverted upon my mistakes, 
real or supposed, with as much severity as he had pleased ; 
1 should not have been much affected by his censures, per- 
haps should not have taken any farther notice of them ; 
certainly should not have called upon him by name, as [1 
now do, if he had not represented me as a dishonest man, 
wilfully perverting the meaning of the authors 1 quote, and 
‘‘determined to keep up” this controversy, as he says, ** per 
fas et nefas.”¢ 1 do not, however, think so ill of him as not 
to hope, that, upon cooler reflection, he will be ashamed 
of accusations so violent and so ill-founded. Be this as it 
will, I trust that in this controversy, and in all my writings, 
as well as in my whole conduct, 1 have respect to a higher 
tribunal than either that of the Monthly Review or that of 
the Public. 


| heneiiiieaeietent 


WueEn I wrote the preceding Pamphlet, I really imagined 
that 1 must have omitted to insert the sentence in Justin 


* Mon. Rev. LXX. p. 63. (P.) + See supra, p. 136. 
1 Mon. Rev. LXX. p. 61. 
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which Mr. Badcock has introduced with so much emphasis, 
whereas a friend has just observed to me, that it is entire, 
and in its proper place, in my Letters to Dr. Horsley.* 1 
am, therefore, at a loss how to express my contempt for the 
whole of this accusation, or to apologize to the public for 
troubling them with any defence at all. I did not pretend 
to translate the whole of the passage, but only abridged it 
in the text, giving it at full length in the margin, for the 
sake of the /earned, whose attention I must have wished to 
draw to it. Little did I foresee that it would be criticized 
by a person so unlearned, both with respect to the subject 
of which Justin was treating, or the language in which he 
wrote, as Mr. Badcock appears to be. How could he ima- 
gine that any man, in his senses, should intend to deceive 
upon this plan. I must have been as silly as the bird that 
is said to endeavour to escape by hiding its head, while its 
whole body was exposed. 

I need give no other proof of the wanton and persevering 
rancour of my quondam very great admirer, Mr. Badcock, 
and likewise of the actual effect of his specious and imposing 
representations, than the extract which he himself has given 
from a detter of Mr. Wise, in the article of Correspondence, ἢ in 
the Review for February last. After replying to some 
objection which this Gentleman appears to have made to 
his translation of the passage in Justin Martyr, he adds, 
“We join very sincerely with our correspondent, in the 
following exclamation: ὁ Pity it is that , and 
writers that possess the confidence of the public, should be 
so astonishingly unskilful as they are for men of reputation ; 
and so shamefully disingenuous in conveying to the public 
the sentiments of the ancients.” Τ 

Now what occasion was there to quote the latter part 
of this letter, which, 1 dare say, was not intended for pub- 
lication, when the review of my work was closed? In 
this manner, by means of Correspondence, real or pre- 
tended, Mr. Badcock may go on to exhibit me as an 
example of zgnorance and disingenuous conduct, as far as 
the Review circulates, and as long as he himself shall 
think proper. 

I wish, however, that this Mr. Wise would not be quite 
so hasty in deciding against a character, which, by his own 
account, has hitherto been fair and irrepro oachable. Great 


* See supra, p. 65. +t Mon, Rev. 1784, LXX. p. 167. 
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wgnorance (or great znattention) is certainly chargeable to one 
of us; but let us both have a full hearing, and especially 
Mr. Badcock himself in reply to this,* before it be abso- 
lutely decided with which of us it lies. I shall be glad if 
he be able to make a better apology for himself than I can 
yet see to be possible. 


Birmingham, Feb, O17 852% 


* Mr. Badcock does not appear to have taken any notice of the Remarks, 
unless he were the author of an anonymous “ Letter to Dr. Priestley,” 1784, 
“ purposely written, as we understand,” (say the Reviewers,) “in vindication of 
the Monthly Review.” See Mon. Rev. 1784, LXXI. p. 738. This Letter “ was 
concluded to be of Mr. Badcock’s composition,” by a writer in New Ann. Reg. 
1784, V. p. [219]. 

+ These four paragraphs were printed as an Appendix to the Remarks, and 
distributed some months after their publication. ‘The date 1784, I have cor- 
rected, as it must have been an error. See p. 141, the account of Correspondence, 
Vebruary, 1784, which was not published till March. 
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LETTERS TO Dr. HORSLEY, 
PART II. 
CONTAINING FARTHER EVIDENCE 
THAT THE 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN CHURCH WAS UNITARIAN. 


“τ΄ “446 -΄ 


Ubi sunt ingentia magni 
Verba viri? ——— Ovip. 


[ Birmingham, 1784. } 
=i «ᾧ»-.-..- 
PREFACE. 


I am truly concerned that the discussion which I have 
entered into, of the historical evidence of the doctrine of 
the primitive ages concerning the person of Christ, has not 
taken the amicable turn that I proposed, and of which I gave 
a specimen in my former series of Letters to Dr. Horsley. 
Those were strictly argumentative, and likewise uniformly 
respectful; but as Aes Letters, in answer to me, are written 
ina style that is far from corresponding to mine, as the reader 
must perceive in every page, to reply to him in the same 
respectful manner in which [ first wrote, would have been 
unnatural and absurd. In the present publication, there- 
fore, 1 have taken the liberty to treat him with more 
freedom, 

As he has declared that he will make no further reply to 
me, 1 imagine that this publication will close the present 
controversy ; and I hope it will not have been without its 
use In promoting the cause of truth, though 1 am persuaded 
it would have answered this end still more effectually, if my 
proposal of a perfectly amicable discussion, and also that 
of bringing it to its proper termination, had been accepted. 

I am now proceeding with my larger History of the State 
of Opinions concerning Christ, in the primitive Times. But 
to execute this work as I wish to do it, and consistently with 
my other engagements aud pursuits, will require a consider- 
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able time, hardly less than two or three years. Nor will 
my readers wonder at this, when I inform them that [ am 
determined to examine for myself every thing that has been 
written by any Christtan writer for the first five or six cen- 
turies after Christ, with the single view of collecting from 
them whatever I can find to throw light on this particular 
subject. After this examination, in which I have already 
made considerable progress, 1 shall carefully attend to what- 
ever the most respectable modern writers have advanced on 
this subject; and I shall then compose the work with all 
the circumspection that 1 am capable οἵ, introducing into 
it any thing that I shall think proper from my different 
publications in this controversy, (which I consider as only 
answering a temporary purpose,) and then abandon it to 
the censures of my critics; and I hope there will not be 
wanting abler men than Dr. Horsley to discover and correct 
whatever imperfections may, after all, be found in it. 

I will not rashly commit myself with respect to the issue 
of an inquiry of this extent, and that is not yet completed; 
but 1 can assure my readers, that I see the most abundant 
cause to be satisfied with every thing of consequence that 
I have advanced in this controversy ; and that lam able to 
produce much additional evidence for every article of it, as 
well as a variety of other matter relating to the subject, which 
will throw light on the opinions and turn of thinking in early 
times. 

Among other particulars, I shall examine, as thoroughly 
as 1 can, those Platonic notions concerning God, and the 
general system of things, which prepared the way for the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and of the Trinity ; shew- 
ing how they were understood, and how far they were 
adopted, by the Christian writers. In the mean time, having 
Jong given a good deal of attention to the subject, 1 will 
venture to say, that from what Dr. Horsley has dropped 
concerning Platunism, as well as from the admiration he 
has expressed of it, he understands very little of the matter. 

_As I now consider this controversy as closed, it is probable 
that till my larger work be printed, the public will hear no 
more from me on this subject. But if any thing more 
plausible than has yet been urged should appear, I shall 
have an opportunity of noticing it in the Theologecal Repo- 
sttory, Which I hope soon to open again ;*%* and if any person 
will give ‘his name, and propose any difficulty whatever 


The Introduction to the Fourth Volume is dated Nov, 1, 1784. 
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relating to the present discussion, so that I shall see reason to 
think that it proceeds from a love of truth and a desire of in- 
formation, I here promise that I will speak fully to it, and ἢ 
shall be as explicit as I possibly can. But to be more so 
than I have hitherto been is impossible. Such as I have 
been, the public shall always find me. I have no reserve or 
concealment -with respect to myself, and I shall always 
endeavour to preserve as much candour as possible with 
regard to others. But if I have been addicted to the artzfices 
and decetts that Dr. Horsley so vehemently accuses me of, 
and if I have actually practised them to the age of fifty, I 
shall hardly lay them aside now. Let the public, therefore, 
be upon their guard against me, and ‘ watch very narrowly,” 
as, he says, is ‘* necessary.”* Great changes in character 
and habit seldom take place at my age. 

In this larger work, on which I am now employed, I find 
myself in a great measure upon new ground. At least, I 
see reason to think that it has never been sufficiently exa- 
mined by any person who has had the same general views of 
things that' I have. Dr. Lardner, who was as much conver- 
sant with the early Christian writers as perhaps any man 
whatever, and whose sentiments on the subject of this con- 
troversy were the same with mine, yet had another object 
in reading them. When I applied to him for some assis- 
tance it was too near the close of his life; and the few hints 
with which he did furnish me related wholly to the doctrine 
of atonement, on which he had before published a small 
tract of mine. 

Przipcovius$ wrote upon this subject; but what he has 
advanced is very short, and very imperfect. What Zwicker 
did I can only learn from Bishop Bull, who had not seen all 
his works; but 1 suspect that he was not master of all the 
evidence that may be procured from a careful reading of 
ancient writers, and a comparison of the several circum- 
stances to be collected from them ; and it certainly requires 
no small degree of patience, as well as judgment and saga- 
city, to trace the real state of the Unitarian Christians in 
early times from the writings of their enemies only ; for all 
their own writings are either grossly interpolated, or have 
perished, except the Clementines,t which is a work of great 
curiosity, and has not yet been sufficiently considered ; but 
a candid reader will make allowance for this great disadvan- 


* Letters, p. 39. (P.) Tracts, Ρ. 129. 
+ Who died in 1670, aged 78. See Toulmin’s Socinus, pp. 439—445. 
} See Lardner, 11. pp. 342—363. 
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tage, which, as the historian of the Unztarians, I must labour 
under. Who is there that will pretend to collect from the 
Roman historians only, a complete account of the affairs of 
the Carthaginians, the maxims of their conduct, and the 
motives of their public transactions, especially in relation to 
those things with respect to which we know that they mutu- 
rally accused each other? 

The Clementines (of which the Recognitions is little more 
than another edition) * was probably written about the time 
of Justen Martyr. It is properly a theological romance, and 
a fine composition of its kind. The author was perhaps too 
proud of his abilities as a writer; but his work is certainly 
Superior to any thing that is now extant of that age, the 
writings of Justin Martyr by no means excepted. It 
abounds with curious circumstances relating to the customs 
and opinions of the times; and on that account it is strongly 
recommended by Cotelerius,¢ the editor. He says, that 
* though it abounds with trifles and errors, which had their 
source in a half-christian philosophy and heresy, especially 
that of the ELbzoniles, it may be read with advantage, both 
on account of the elegance of the style, and the various 
learning that it contains, and likewise for the better under- 
standing the doctrine of the first heretics.” ἢ 

It is remarkable, not only that the author of this work, 
writing in the names of Peter and Clement, makes them 
Unitarians, but that, in a great variety of theological discus- 
sions upon nice subjects, (in which every thing relating to 
the doctrine of the Gnostics, as it then stood, is minutely 
treated,) there is no appearance of his having so much as 
heard of the doctrine of the personification of the Logos, or 
of the divinity or pre-existence of Christ, in any other form 
than that of the Gnostics, except in some particular expres- 
sions which Coéelerius supposes to be the interpolations of 
some Arian. It is probable, therefore, that though some of 
the works of Justen Martyr might perhaps have been extant 
when this writer was employed about his, they were but 
little known, or his opinions might have been adopted by few 
persons only. 

Now this writer, whose knowledge of the state of opinions 


* See Lardner, II. pp. 355, 360. 

+ Jean-Baptiste Cotelier; who died in 1686, aged 59. His Putres Apostolici, 
which first appeared in 1672, was republished by Le Clere in 1724. 

t “ Et vero que damus Clementina, licet nugis, licet erroribus scatent, ἃ semi- 
christiana philosophia, et heresi, praecipue Ebionitica, profectis, non sine fructu 
tamen legentur, tam propter elegantiam sermonis, tum multiplicis doctrine causa, 
tum denique ad melius cognoscenda primarum Heresion dogmata.” Preface. (P.) 
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in his time cannot be questioned, would hardly have repre- 
sented Peter and Clement as Unitarians if he had not thought 
them to be such. Nay, it may be inferred from the view 
that he has given of their principles, that, supposing the 
doctrine of the Trinity to have existed in his time, yet that 
Peter, Clement, and consequently the great body of Chris- 
tians in the apostolic age, were generally thought to have 
been Unitarians, as he must have imagined that this circum- 
stance would contribute to the credibility of his narrative. 
A writer who personates another will be as careful as he can 
to ascribe to him no opinions but such as are commonly 
supposed to be his; for without this the imposition, if any 
such was intended, could not answer his purpose. But 1 
much question whether any serious imposition was really 
intended by this writer. The further consideration of this 
subject, however, I reserve for my larger work. 

To return from this digression, I shall observe, that as to 
the learned Christians of the last age, (excepting the Atha- 
nastans,) they were almost all Arzans, such as Dr. Whitby, 
Dr. Clarke, Mr. Whiston, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Pierce, &c.* 
In their time it was a great thing to prove that the doctrine 
of the perfect equality of the Son to the Father in all divine 
perfections, was not the doctrine of the early ages. Those 
writers could not indeed help perceiving traces of the doc- 
trine of the semple humanity of Christ; but taking it for 

_granted that this was an opinion concerning him as much 
too low as that of the Athanasians was too high, and there 
being no distinguished advocates for the proper Unitarian 
daeine. in their time, they did not give sufficient attention 
to the circumstances relating to it. These circumstances it 
will be my business to collect and to compare ; and, situated 
as [ am, it may be depended upon that I shall do it with 
all the cireumspection of which 1 am capable. 

Notwithstanding the fullness of my own persuasion, I 
am far from being sanguine In my expectations with respect 
to others, even fou the strongest evidence that 1 can pro- 
duce of the primitive Christians having been universally or 
very generally Unitarians. Though there do not appear to 
be so many learned Arians at present as there were thirty or 
forty years ago, yet 1 am well aware that the impression 
made by their writings is such, as that those persons who 
have now the most reputation for theological literature, (having 
in fact been their disciples,) are very generally of their opi- 


* See Vol. VI. 8. 
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nion, as I myself formerly was; and therefore that there is 
at present, as might well be expected, a general preposses- 
sion against me among the more learned Christians with 
respect to this argument. 

J am also not so ignorant of history or of human nature 
as not to be sensible that ézme is requisite to make any con- 
siderable change even in the opinions of the learned, though 
it certainly requires more time to produce an equal change 
in those of the unlearned ; and with respect to most persons 
who are advanced in life, it is hardly to be expected from 
any force of argument. But in the last ten years a very great 
change has been made in the opinions of those who have 
given much attention to theological matters, and the number 
of Unitarians is greatly increased. A learned Trinitarzan is 
almost a phenomenon in this country, and learned Arzans 
are much fewer than they have been.** And when the 
historical arguments in favour of proper Unitarianism, which 
have hitherto been very much overlooked, shall be duly 
attended to, especially that which arises from the consider- 
ation of the great body of the common people among Chris- 
tians having thought that Christ was simply @ man znsprred 
of God, and their having had no knowledge of his pre-exzs- 
tence, the conclusion that such a general persuasion must 
have been derived from the apostles having taught no other 
doctrine will not easily be avoided. It will also weigh much 
with those who are apt to lay great stress on the usual con- 
struction of some particular texts, to consider, that, in those 
early times, the Scriptures were constantly read by persons 
better qualified to understand the language of them than we 
at this time can pretend to be, without suggesting any such 
notions of the divinity or the pre-existence of Christ, as are 
now supposed to be clearly contained in them. When these, 
I say, and other similar arguments, shall have had time to 
operate, they will, I am confident, meet with less obstruction 
continually, and produce a still greater change in ten years 
to come. 

As the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ came in 
with philosophical and speculative people, and required 
many centuries, and those years of gross darkness, before 
it laid firm hold on the minds of the common people, it will 


* By a learned Trinitarian or Arian I do not mean a man who has merely 
classical literature any more than mathematical or philosophical knowledge; but 
one who, having a competent knowledge of the learned languages, has made 
theology and ecclesiastical history his principal study. And 1 much question whether 
this has been the case with Dr. Horsley. (P.) 
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certainly remain along time with them; and a disposition 
to accommodate to these will likewise operate to quicken 
the zeal of many teachers of Christianity in its defence. 
This will, no doubt, protract the era of reformation, towards 
which the enlightened friends of Christianity look forwards 
with confidence and joy, to a more distant period. 

In the mean time, it is a great satisfaction to reflect that, 
whatever difficulties may lie in the way of truth, no proper 
effort to remove them can be without its effect. So regular 
are the laws of nature, respecting even the human mind, 
and the influences to which it is exposed, that no endea- 
vours to instruct or reform the world can be wholly lost. 
Like seed thrown into the ground they may seem to be lost ; 
but in due time, if the soil be good, and other circumstances 
favourable, (and for these things we, who scatter our seed 
promiscuously, must take our chance,) the harvest will in 
its proper season be abundant. This consideration should 
encourage all the labourers in the great field of mankind to 
plow in hope and to sow in hope; that, if not we, at least 
our posterity, may become partakers of our hope. (1 Cor. 
ixs10:) 

I can already perceive that several persons of more inge- 
nuous dispositions among my Arian friends are much struck 
with some of the circumstances which 1 have brought to 
light, and others have had their objections completely re- 
moved; so that 1 am not without hope that a much greater 
number will think as 1 now do when my larger work shall 
be published, especially if a sufficient degree of attention be 
excited to the subject. In this view I am truly thankful for 
what has already been done by Dr. Horsley and the Monthly 
Reviewers, and on this account I sincerely wish that their 
credit and influence were more considerable and extensive 
than they are. This opposition, and the effect of it abroad, 
will contribute to make the controversy better known ; and 
though the truth may be borne down for a time, it will be 
more firmly established in consequence of it in the end. 
It is like sinking a piece of cork, which, with the greater 
force it is plunged under water, with the greater force and 
celerity it will recover its natural place. It is with great 
tranquillity and satisfaction that I look forward towards 
this period; and I should not be qualified to appear before 
the public at all, if, in the mean time, I could not look upon 
such an opposition as I have hitherto experienced with a 
mixture of indifference and contempt. 

When this investigation shall be completely finished, it 
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will probably be matter of surprise to many, that it was not 
sooner discovered that the Unitarians must have been, and 
certainly were, the great body of common Christians till 
after the Council of Mece.* It may even be said, that 
there was very little merit indeed in proving a thing 50 
extremely obvious, and that many other persons had proved 
it quite as well before. 1 shall, if I live to see it, rejoice in 
this change of opinion, let who will have contributed to it. 

In the mean time, what is all the opposition that a man can 
meet with, from whatever persons, and in whatever form it 
be carried on, when weighed against the full conviction of 
his own mind, arising from a fair and careful examina- 
tion? And with respect to the judgment of the public, the 
effect of any mode of opposition is only temporary. What 
did the unqualified approbation of all the defenders of a 
pretended common sense, by the Monthly Reviewers of that 
day, do for the doctrine? Has it now any advocates? 
Those Reviewers quote, without the least suspicion of any 
thing amiss, even Dr. Oswald’s refutation of the only satis- 
factory argument for the being of a God, viz. from the con- 
sideration of cause and effect. But what has it availed in 
the issue? And what signified the rancour with which they 
treated my defence of the true common sense against the 
spurious one?¢ Though much admired in its day, “it has not 
been in their power to rescue it from oblivion. 

Though Dr. Horsley is determined to make no reply to 
me, (and, indeed, unless he was better informed with respect 
to this subject, it is more advisable for him to leave the 
field to abler writers,) he is accountable to the public for 
misleading them, as he has done with respect to facts in 
ancient history, and for his defamation of the illustrious 
dead; as well as for his want of common candour, and his 
misrepresentations as to the living. If he be an honest 
man, and of an ingenuous mind, he must, in some mode 
or other, either refute this charge, or acknowledge the just- 
ness of it. He says, with respect to me, “ A writer of 
whom it is once proved that he is ill-informed upon his sub- 
ject, hath no right to demand a further hearing.’+ To 
which of us two the observation best applies, let others 
judge. When he has read these Letters, (if he should 
think proper to read them at all,) he will, 1 presume, be a 
little better informed than he is at present ; and then I shall 


* A.D. 325. See Vol. VIII. pp. 294—304. 
+ See Mon. Rev, XLVII, p. 47; LIL pp. 289—292. 
ft Letters,p.6. (P.) Tracts, p. 90. 
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have no objection to his having another hearing, but I shall 
uot think myself bound to reply. 

As to the Monthly Reviewer, Mr. Badcock, if he should 
ever really study the subject of this controversy, (which it is 
evident enough he has not done yet,) he will find that he is 
mistaken with respect to every part of it; and if ever he comes 
to reflect upon his conduct in this business in a moral light, 
he will feel more than I should wish him or any man to do, 
except for his own good. 

I shall close this Preface with reminding the reader, that 
he should carefully distinguish with respect to the zmpor- 
tance of the different articles that are now the subject of dis- 
cussion. To prevent any material mistake of this kind, 1 
published [1783] a small pamphlet, entitled 4 General View 
of the Arguments for the Unity of God, and against the Di- 
vinity ahd Pre-existence of Christ, from Reason: from the 
Scriptures, and from History ;* that when any advantage 
should be gained, either by myself or my antagonists, ‘it 

might be seen at once what the amount of it really was, 
and be estimated accordingly. To this small piece, and 
especially the Mazims of Historical Criticism F contained in 
it, and in my former Letters to Dr. Horsley, I wish that 
particular attention may be given in the course of this con- 
troversy, whether carried on by myself or others. 

Large works, particularly of the historical kind, were 
never yet known to be free from mistakes. The subjects of 
my History of the Corruptions of Christianity were so com- 
plex, and my attention was of course divided among such a 
variety of different articles, and the materials were collected 
at the distance of so many years, that I really wonder that 
it has escaped so well as it has done ; not one mistake hav- 
ing been discovered in it that at all affects my general 
design. What are all the errors put together, compared to 
that gross one which 1 have shewn Mosheim and Dr. ITorsley 
to have fallen into? And yet the credit of Mosheim’s his- 
tory will not be materially affected by it on the whole. It 
is a work that I shall not scruple to quote myself, as 1 may 
have occasion, making due allowance for the author’s pecu- 
liar prejudices. ‘The candid reader will make the same 
allowance for me. Time, however, will shew what the 
oversights have been. These will of course be corrected, 
and what remains will stand the firmer on that account, 

Though I cannot say to Dr. Horsley as he does to me, 


* See Appendix, No. VII. + Ibid. No. II. 
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‘¢ T should have more than a single remark to make on almost 
every sentence of every one of your ten Letters,” * it would 
have been easy for me, from the materials that I have 
already collected, to have extended this publication to a 
much greater length. But I do not choose, in these tem- 
porary pieces, to forestal my larger work ; though I think 
it may be of use to produce so much of what | have col- 
lected as may tend to excite a more general attention to the 
subject, and invite others to engage in the same inquiry ; 
that when I do publish that work, I may find more readers 
properly prepared to judge of it than there appear to be at 
present, For, that there are at present those who are not 
thus prepared, there cannot be a clearer indication than that 
the writings of Mr. Badcock and Dr. Horsley have found ad- 
mirers. Indeed, if [ had not had the object above-mentioned, 
and also thought that their animadversions gave me a good 
opportunity of producing additional evidence for what 1 
had advanced in my HMestory of the Corruptions of Christ- 
anity, | should not have troubled myself with replying to 
their objections or abuse. If I had left all their darts stick- 
ing in my buckler, they would not have retarded my pro- 
gress, 

At all events, 1 wish the most rigorous investigation of 
this subject to proceed, whatever may be the consequence 
with respect to my opinions or myself, as I can sincerely 
adopt the prayer of Ajax, quoted by me in my first contro- 
versy with Dr. Brown: Τ 

ΠΠοιησον δ᾽ αἰθρην, dos δ᾽ οφθαλμοισιν secbas 
Ey δὲ φάει καὶ ὁλεσσόν. Hom. liad, Lib, xvii. ver, 046, 


Give me but day ; let light the truth disclose; 
Though me its beams confound, and not my foes. 


Since the whole of this Treatise was sent to the press, 
I have seen a posthumous piece of Dr. Lardner’s, just pub- 
lished, entitled Four Discourses on Philippians 11. 1—15,+ 


* Letters, p.9. (P.) Tracts, p. 94. 

+ In 1765. See “ Remarks on a Code of Education,” Sect iii., where Dr. 
Priestley exclaims, on quoting the Greek couplet, “ Be the prayer of the mag- 
nanimous Ajax ever mine.” 

1 See “Two Schemes of a Trinity considered, and the Divine Unity asserted ;” 
Lardner, X. pp. 600—645. These Discourses ** were delivered from the pulpit” 
about 1747. The editor, in 1784, was the Rev. John Wiche, of Maidstone, who 
died in 1794, aged 76. Mr. W. had “ embraced the Arian hypothesis,” till, ‘in 1760, 
reading Dr. Lardner’s ‘ Letter on the Logos,’ he was so impressed with the argu- 
ment, as soon after to adopt the sentiment it was designed to prove.” See /bid. 
pp. 600, 601; Prot. Dis. Mag. 1V. p. 129. The Four Discourses bave been annexed 
to the “ Letter on the Logos,” among the Tracts of the Unitarian Society. 
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which I cannot omit this opportunity of most earnestly 
recommending to all my readers. It is written with that 
simplicity and modesty which distinguish all his writings ; 
and I should think it cannot fail to make a great impression 
on those whose minds are at all open to conviction in favour 
of the doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ. This 
he generally calls the Nazarean, and sometimes the Unita- 
rian doctrine, as opposed both to the Trinztarvan and the 
Arian schemes, which he particularly considers. ‘ This,” 
he says, ““ seems to be the plainest and most simple scheme 
of all ; and it is generally allowed to have been the belief of 
the Nazarean Christians, or the Jewish believers.”* 

For the convenience of the reader, I have subjoined to this 
Preface a short statement of the different opinions held by 
Dr. Horsley and myself on the subject of this controversy εὖ 
and also an account of the time in which the principal 
ecclesiastical writers, and other persons whose names most 
frequently occur in the course of it, flourished.{ This will 
also be useful to the readers of my History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity. 

Having, in the course of this controversy, had occasion 
very carefully to revise that part of the Hvzstory which re- 
lates to the person of Christ, I can assure the reader that I 
see no reason to make any more than the following correc- 
tions and alterations,§ which, considering the difficulty and 
extent of the undertaking, will, I think, be deemed to be 
very inconsiderable, and upon the whole by no means un- 
favourable to my principal object. 


* Lardner, X. p. 632. But whatever,” he proceeds, “Ἅ may be the simplicity 
of this scheme, even they who have seemed to receive it, in the main, have cor- 
rupted it, and suffered themselves to be entangled in philosophical schemes and 
speculations, about the pre-existence of the soul of Christ, and other matters. 
Indeed,” he adds, “ the Christian religion has in it great simplicity, both as to 
doctrines and positive institutions. But men have not delighted to retain the 
simplicity of either.” Ibid. 

Dr. Lardner had before remarked, ‘¢ Of those who are in this scheme it is to be 
observed, finally, that they admit not any real Trinity, or Trinity of Divine Persons, 
either equal or subordinate. But to them there is one God, even the Father, and 
one Lord, even Jesus Christ: who had, when on earth, the spirit without mea- 
sure, and aad poured out of the spirit, or spiritual and miraculous gifts in abun- 
dance upon his apostles, and others his followers, and is exalted to dominion and 


power over all things, to the glory of God, and for the good of the Church.” 
Ibid. 


+ See Appendix, No. VIII. 
1 This Catalogue will appear, with the Indices, in the last volume. 
§ These have been used in preparing Vol. V. for the press. 
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LETTERS. 


TO THE 


ARCHDEACON OF ST, ALBAN’S. 


LiP PER f, 


The Introduction. 
Rev. Sir, 


Art length you have condescended to gratify my wishes, 

and have favoured me with a series of Letters in answer to 
mine. But as they are written with a degree of insolence 
which nothing in your situation or mine can justify, and in- 
dicate a temper that appears to me to be very far from being 
the most proper for the discussion of historical truth, I shall 
consider myself in this answer as writing not so much to you 
as to the candid part of the public, to whom our correspon- 
dence is open ; and 1 have no doubt but that I shall be able 
to satisfy all who are qualified to judge between us, that 
your ignorance of the subject which you have undertaken 
to discuss is equal to your insolence ; and therefore that 
there is no great reason to regret that you have formed a 
resolution to appear no more in this controversy. ‘* What- 
ever more,” you say, ‘‘ you may find to say upon the sub- 
ject, in me you will have no antagonist,”* 

I made the proposal to discuss the question of the state 
“of opinions concerning Christ in the early ages, in a per- 
fectly amicable, and, as 1 thought, the most advantageous 
manner, and my address to you was uniformly respectful. 
It has not been my fault that this proposal was not accepted. 
You say, “1 hold it my duty to use pretty freely that high 
seasoning of controversy which may interest the reader’s 
attention. + What that Argh seasoning is, is sufticiently 
apparent through the whole. of your performance, viz. a 
violation of all decency, and perpetual imputations of the 
grossest, but of the most improbable kind. This, from 
respect to the public and to myself, I shall not return ; but 


* Letters, p.9.. (P.). Tracts, p. 98. 
+ Letters, p. 166. (P.) Tracts, p. 287. 
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I shall certainly think myself authorized by it to treat you 
with a little less ceremony in the present publication, in 
which I shall take occasion, from your gross mistakes and 
misrepresentations, to throw some further light on the sub- 
ject of this discussion, 

The reader must have been particularly struck with the 
frequent boasting of your victory, as if the controversy had 
come toa regular termination, and the public had decided 
in your favour, ‘‘ My victory,” you say, ‘is already so 
complete, that I might well decline any further contest.”* 
Again you say, ‘* How would it have heightened the pride 
of my victory, could I have found a fair occasion to be the 
herald of my adversary’s praise!” You call me a ‘ foiled 
polemic,” and “a prostrate enemy.”{ | What marks of pro- 
stration you may have perceived in me, T cannot tell. Ido 
not know that 1 have yet laid myself at your feet, and 1 
presume this kind of language is rather premature. It will 
be time enough for you to say with Entellus, Ae cestus 
arlemque repono, when the victory, of which you boast, 
shall be as clear as his, and shall be declared to be so by the 
proper gudges. You ought also to have remembered the 
advice of Solomon, Prov. xxvii. 2: ‘* Let another man 
praise thee, and not thine own mouth; a stranger, and not 
thine own lips.” 

On the contrary, I cautioned my readers § not to conclude 
too hastily in my favour, but to wait till you had made your 
reply. You have now done it ; and I hope they will do me 
the justice to hear me again in return, especially as this will 
probably be the last time that 1 shall trouble them in this 
way. 
Though this controversy has not come to what I think 
its proper and desirable termination, I rejoice that it has pro- 
ceeded thus far ; and upon the whole, I derive great satis- 
faction from the opposition that my Hestory of the Corruptions 
of Christianity has met with, both because a more general 
attention has been excited to the subject, and also because, 
having by this means been led to attend to it more than I 
should otherwise have done, I have discovered a variety of 
additional evidence in support of what I had advanced, and 
such an abundant confirmation of the evidence before pro- 
duced, as gives even myself a greater degree of confidence 


* Letters, p.7. (P.) Tracts, p. 92. 

+ Letters, p. 160. (P.) Tracts, p. 278. 

{ Letters, pp. 8,10. (P.) Tracts, pp. 92, 95. 
§ Preface. (P.) See supra, pp.45, 46. 
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in it than I could otherwise have had. And when my readers" 
in general shall see, as they cannot but see, with what ex- 
treme eagerness the most insignificant oversights have been 
catched at and magnified, and the readiness with which I 
have acknowledged such oversights, notwithstanding the 
gross insults with which this candour has been treated, and 
also that every objection has brought out new evidence in 
my favour, it cannot but beget a persuasion that the most 
sharp-sighted adversary will not be able to detect any mis- 
take of real consequence ; and from this will be derived a 
degree of credit to my work that nothing else could have 
given it. Your object, you say, was to demolish the credit 
of my narrative ;* but I am much mistaken if, instead of 
that, your weak, though violent opposition has not greatly 
contributed to strengthen it. 

You will perhaps be struck with the change in the style 
of my address to you, when you observe me beginning with 
Rev. Sir, instead of the Dear Sir of my former Letters, an 
appellation to which our personal acquaintance gave a pro- 
priety, and which you have returned ; but when I consider 
how ill it corresponds to the spirit of your Letters, and the 
stress you lay on your Archidiaconal dignity, which appears 
not only in the title-page of your work, but at the head of 
many of your Letters, and which you intimate that 1 had 
not sufficiently attended to,t I thought the style of Rev. Sz, 
and occasionally that of Mr. Archdeacon, both more proper, 
and also more pleasing to yourself; and therefore I have 
adopted it. And if by any accident I should wound your 
feelings, ¢ you will find the proper balm in my running ttle. 

While persons who have some personal acquaintance treat 
each other with decent respect, and are uniform in doing it, 
as I have been to you, the usual style of Dear Svr is natural 
and proper; but when you charge me with numerous in- 
stances of the grossest artifice and imposition on the Public, 
you in fact gave me the le; and therefore ought yourself 
to have dropped all terms expressive of affection and re- 
gard. I renounce all particular respect for the man who 
has treated me in this manner; and in the outset of this 
second part of our correspondence I subscribe myself, merely 
because custom authorizes the form, | 


Rev. Sir, your very humble servant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 


* Letters, Ὁ. 8. (P.) Tracts, p..98. 

+ Letters,p.158. (P.) Tracts, p. 275. 

{ Letters, p.159. (P.) Tracts, p. 276. 
—— 
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LETTER I. 


Of the Doctrine of the first Ages concerning the Person of 
Christ. 


Rev. Sir, 


To shew you that I see nothing very formidable in your 
strongest arguments, I shall begin with what you call “a 
positive proof, that the divinity of our Lord was the belief 
of the very first Christians.” * This proof is wholly derived 
from the Epistle of Barnabas. 

Of Barnabas you say, ‘“* You allow him a place among 
the fathers of the apostolic age ; and will you not allow that 
he was a believer in our Lord’s divinity? I will not take 
upon me, Sir, to answer this question for you; but I will 
take upon me to say, that whoever denies it, must deny it 
to his own shame.”+ ‘“ The proof” from this writer, you say, 
“6 15 so direct and full, though it lies in a narrow compass, 
that if this be laid in the one scale, and your whole mass of 
evidence from incidental and ambiguous allusions, in the 
other, ‘ the latter will fly up and kick the beam.’ ἢ 

I am surprised, Sir, at the extreme confidence with which 
you tread this very precarious and uncertain ground; when, 
to say nothing of the doubts entertained by many learned 
men concerning the genuineness of this epistle, the most 
that is possible to be admitted is, that it is genuine zn the 
main. For, whether you may have observed it or not, it is 
most evidently enéerpolated, and the interpolations respect 
the very subject of which we treat. Two passages in the 
Greek, which assert the pre-existence of Christ, are omitted 
in the ancient Ladzn version of it. And can it be supposed 
that that version was made in an age in which such an omis- 
sion was likely to be made? Both the interpolations are in 
Sect vi., where we now read thus: λέγει yap 7 γραῷη περι 
ἡμων, ὡς Aeyet τῳ viw, [lomowpevy κατ᾽ erxova καὶ καθ᾿ ὁμοιωσιν 
ἡμων τὸν ἀνῇρωπον. or the scripture says concerning us, as 
he says to the Son, Let us make man according to our image 
and our likeness. But the ancient Ladin version, corres- 
ponding to this passage is simply this: Szcuét dicit scriptura, 


Faciamus hominem, &c., that is, As says the scripture, Let 
us make man, &c. 


* Letters, p.64. (P.) Tracts, p. 163. 
+ Letters, p. 66. (P.) Tracts, p. 166. 
1 Letters, p,68, (P.) Tracts, pp. 168, 169. 
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Again, in the same section, after quoting from Moses, 
ςς Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth,” the Greek 
copy has ταυτὰ πρὸς τὸν viov, these things to the Son; but in 
the old Latin version the clause is wholly omitted; and 
certainly there is no want of it, or of the similar clause in 
the former passage, with respect to the general object of the 
writer. These, Sir, appear to me pretty evident marks of 
interpolation. 

The passage on which you lay the chief stress is only in 
the Laten version, that part of the Greek copy to which it 
corresponds being now lost; and all the other expressions 
that you note are such as an Unitarian will find no difficulty 
in accommodating to his principles. 

On these accounts your evidence from this epistle of 
Barnabas will by no means bear the stress that you lay 
upon it. Can it be thought at all improbable, that if one 
person interpolated the Greek, another should make as free 
with the Latin version? 1 must, therefore, see other evi- 
dence than this trom Barnabas, before I can admit that the 
doctrine of the divinity or pre-existence of Christ was the 
belief of the apostolic age. 

You still argue with the same confidence from the epistle 
of Clemens Romanus. ‘‘ The context,” you now say, deter- 
mines the coming of Christ, of which he speaks, to be from 
a pre-existent state, and this you call ““ something of great 
importance in its defence,” as no doubt it would be if it was 
just: but let us examine it. The whole of the passage, with 
the small contert on which you lay so much stress, is, in 
your own words, as follows: ‘** He came not,’ says Clemens, 
‘in the pomp of pride and arrogance, although he had it in 
his power, but in humility, as the Holy Spirit spake con- 
cerning him.’—To determine what this humility is, Clemens 
immediately goes on to cite the prophecies which describe 
the Messiah’s low condition. The humility, therefore, of 
an ordinary condition is that in which it is said the Messiah 
came. The pomp, therefore, of a high condition, is the 
pomp in which it is said he came not, although he had it in 
his power so to come. The expressions, therefore, clearly 
imply, that our Lord, ere he came, had the power to choose 
in what condition he would be born.” * 

But, Sir, had you considered the prophecies which 
Clemens quotes, you would have found them to be not such 
as describe the circumstances of his berth, but only those of 


* Letters, Ὁ. 29. (P.) Tracts, p. 118. See supra, p. 54. 
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his public Life and death ; the principal of them being Isaiah 
jiii., which he quotes almost at full length. How, then, 
does this zmportant circumstance help your argument? It 
is, On the other hand, certainly favourable to mine, viz. 
that when Christ was in public life he made no ostentatious 
display of the extraordinary powers with which he was 
invested, and preferred a low condition to that of a great 
prince. 

The more ancient reading that you quote of Jerome I also 
consider as evidently favourable to my interpretation of this 
passage. He read rayra duvapevos, having all power, which 
naturally alludes to the great power of which Christ became 
possessed after the descent of the spirit of God upon him at 
his baptism. 

As to the phrase coming, you must be little αὐ home, as 
you say, in the language of the Scriptures, or have given 
little attention to it, not to have perceived that it is a phrase 
used to express the mission of any prophet, and that it is ap- 
plied to John the Baptist as well as to Christ, of which the 
following are examples: Matt. xi. 18, 19: ““ John came 
neither eating nor drinking,” &c.; ‘* The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking,” &c.; that is, not locally from heaven, 
but as the prophets came from God. Christ says of Jolin, 
(Matt. xxi. 52,) “ John came unto you in the way of righte- 
ousness.” John, the evangelist, also says of him, (John 1. 7.) 
ς-ς The same came for a witness,” &c., so that all your de- 
scanting upon this passage of Clemens is impertinent. 

Admitting that some one circumstance in the prophecies 
he quotes, rigorously interpreted, should allude to the birth 
of Christ, (though 1 see no reason to think so,) you are not 
authorized to conclude that Clemens attended to that in 
particular, but to the general scope of the whole, which is 
evidently descriptive of his public life only. 

If, with your boasted knowledge of Greek, you had at- 
tended ever so little to the theory of language in general, 
and the natural use of words, you would have seen that the 
term God would not, from the beginning, have been used by 
way of contradistinction to Christ, if the former could have 
been predicated of the latter. We say the prince and the 
king, because the prince is not a king. Ifhe had, we should 
have had recourse to some other distinction, as that of greater 
and less, sentor and yunior, father and son, &c. When, there- 
fore, the apostle Paul said that the church at Corinth was 
Christ's, and that Christ was God’s, (and that manner of dis- 
tinguishing them is perpetual in the New Testament,) it is 
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evident that he could have no idea of Christ being God, in 
any proper sense of the word. 

In like manner, Clemens, in this passage, calling Christ 
the sceptre of the majesty of God, sufficiently proves ‘that, in 
his idea, the sceptre was one thing, and the God whose 
sceptre it was, another. This, I say, must have been the 
case when this language was first adopted, though, when 
principles are once formed, we see by a variety of experi- 
ence, that any language may be accommodated to them. 
But an attention to this circumstance will, I doubt not, 
contribute, with persons of real discernment, to bring us 
back to the original use of the words, and to the ideas ori- 
ginally annexed to them. I am persuaded, that even now 
the constant use of these terms Christ and God, as opposed 
to each other, has a great effect in preventing those of the 
common people who read the New Testament more than 
books of controversy, from being habitually and practically 
Trinitarians. ‘There will by this means be a much greater 
difference between God and Chrisé in their mznds than they 
find in their creeds. 

With respect to Ignatius, 1 would observe, that as you 
knew the genuineness of his epistles had been controverted, 
and by men of learning and ability, you certainly ought not 
from the first to have concealed that circumstance. You 
say, however, “ I shall appeal to them with the less scruple, 
forasmuch as the same sincerity which I ascribe to them, 
and which is quite sufficient for my purpose, is allowed by 
the learned and the candid Dr. Lardner.—After suggesting, 
in no very confident language, that ‘ even the smaller epistles 
may have been tampered with by the Arians, or the Ortho- 
dox, or both,’ he adds, ‘ I do not affirm that there are in them 
any considerable corruptions or alterations.’ If no considera- 
ble corruptions or alterations, certainly none respecting a 
point of such importance as the original nature of Christ.” * 

This is curious indeed. What, then, could Dr. Lardner 
mean by these epistles having been tampered with by the 
Arians, the Orthodox, or both?+ If they interpolated them 
at all, it would certainly be to introduce into them passages 
favourable to their opinions concerning the divinity or pre- 
existence of Christ. How would it be worth their while, 
as Arians or Orthodox, to interpolate them for any other 
purpose? Ifa farmer, hearing of some depredation on his 


* Letters, p.34. (P.) Tracts, p. 124. See supra, pp. 54, 55. 
t See supra, p. 28. 
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property, committed by foxes, should say, My corn may 
have been plundered, but as the mischief has been done by 
foxes, my geese and my poultry are safe; what would be said 
of his reasoning? Yet of the same nature is yours in this 
case. 

These foxes have not refrained from their prey in more 
sacred inclosures than those of Jenatzus. Sir lsaac Newton, 
among others, has clearly proved that the orthodox, as they 
are commonly called, have, in this way, fampered with the 
New Testament itself; having made interpolations favourable 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, especially the famous passage 
concerning the three that bear record in heaven, in the first 
epistle of John.* This I should imagine you yourself will 
acknowledge;t and can you think they would spare the 
epistles of Jgnaéeus, which were much more in their power ὃ 

Jortin says, ““ Though the shorter epistles are on many 
accounts preferable to the larger, yet 1 will not affirm that 
they have undergone no alteration at all.” + 

For my own part, I scruple not to say, that there never 
were more evident marks of interpolation in any writings 
than are to be found in these genuine epistles, as they are 
called, of Ignatius; though I am willing to allow, on re-con- 
sidering them, that, exclusive of manifest interpolation, there 
may be a ground-work of antiquity in them. The famous pas- 
sage in Josephus, concerning Christ,§ is not a more evident 
interpolation than many in these epistles of Jynatzus, which 
you quote with so much confidence. 

You yourself may believe that every word now found in 
these epistles was actually written by Ignatius; but if they 
have been tampered with, or have undergone alterations, 
how can you quote them with so much confidence, as if the 
argument must necessarily have the same weight with all 
persons? Nowithstanding this, you say, “1 will, therefore, 
still appeal to these epistles as sufficiently sincere to be de- 
cisive upon the point in dispute. Nor shall 1 think myself 


* See Vol. IV. p. 316, Note. 

+ So far from making such an acknowledgment concerning the passage, Dr. 
Horsley adduces in his Remarks, as an “ argument of its authenticity, that the 
omission of it breaks the connexion, and wonderfully heightens the obscurity of the 


apostle’s discourse.” He adds, ** that even the external evidence of the authenticity 
of the passage is far less defective than Newton and others have imagiued, will be 
denied, I believe, by few who have impartially considered the very able vindication 


of this celebrated text, which hath lately been given by Mr. ‘Travis, in his Letters 
to Mr. Gibbon.” T'racts, pp. 346, 847. See Vol. IV. p. 316; XIV. pp. 433, 444, 
Note. 

{ “Remarks on Ecclesiastical History,” 1751, I. p. 361. Ὁ» 

§ See Vol. 1V. p. 488. 
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obliged to go into the proof of their authenticity, till you 
have given a satisfactory reply to every part of Bishop Pear- 
son’s elaborate defence, a work which 1 suspect you have 
not yet looked through.”’* And I, Sir, shall save myself 
that trouble till you shall have replied to every part of Lar- 
rogue’st answer to this work of Pearson ;+ a work which I 
suspect you have not looked into. 1 will, however, favour 
you with a sight of it, if you will gratify me with the perusal 
of the works of Zwicker, which, by your account, you have 
carefully read, though I have not yet been able to procure 
them. 


I am,-&c. 


LETTER III. 


Of the Nazarenes and Ebionites. 
Rev. Sir, 


You still insist upon “ the high orthodoxy” of those whom 
the Christian fathers call ‘* the proper Nazarenes.”§ ‘ Epi- 
phanius,” you say, ‘ confesses that the Nazarenes held the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the nature of our Lord ;’’|} 
whereas, 1 have maintained that though, according to him, 
and some other ancient writers, there was some difference 
between them and the Ldzonzles, they still agreed in asserting 
the proper humanity of Christ. The γνωμὴ which distin- 
guished the Hbzonztes, you say, was something that they 
had borrowed, not from the Nafwgaso, the Christian Naza- 
renes, but the Nasareans, a sect of Jews only.4f “I still 
abide by my assertion,” you say, ‘ that the name of Naza- 
rene was never heard of zn the church, that is, among Chris- 
tians themselves,—before the final destruction of Jerusalem 
by Adrian; when it became the specific name of the Judai- 
zers, who, at that time, separated from the church of Jeru- 
salem and settled in the north of Galilee. The name was 
taken from the country in which they settled.” ** 

J am really astonished that you should have the assurance 
to assert all this, so directly contrary to every thing that ap- 
pears on the face of ecclesiastical history, and which must 


* Letters, p.34. (P.) Tracts, pp. 124, 125. 

+ Matthew de Larroque, a learned Calvinist, who preached at Charenton, aud 
afterwards at Rouen, where he died in 1684, aged 65. 

1 Entitled “ Vindicize Epist. S. Ignatii contra Dalleum,” 4to, Cantab. 1672. 

§ Letters, p.38. (P.) Tracts, p. 129. 

|| Letters, p.38. (P.) Tracts, p. 144. 

4 Letters, p. 41. (P.) Tracts, p. 132. 

#* Letters, p.76. (P.) Tracts, pp. 162, 163. 
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have been borrowed from your imagination only, as I shall 
easily prove. I cannot raise Epephanzus himself from the 
dead to solve the question concerning ἠδ opinzon, nor do 1 
wish to disturb the good father’s repose; but, though dead, 
he speaks sufficiently plain for my purpose in the following 
passage : 

«ς Wherefore the blessed John coming, and finding men 
employed about the humanity of Christ, and the Ldconztes 
being in an error about the earthly genealogy of Christ, de- 
duced from Abraham, carried by Luke as high as Adam, and 
finding the Cerinthians and Merinthians maintaining that he 
was a mere man, born by natural generation of both the 
sexes, and also the Nazarenes, and many other heresies; as 
coming last, (for he was the fourth to write a gospel,) began 
as it were to call back the wanderers, and those who were 
employed about the humanity of Christ; and seeing some of 
them going into rough paths, leaving the strait and true path, 
cries, Whither are you going, whither are you walking, who 
tread a rough and dangerous path, leading toa precipice? I[t 
isnot so. ‘The God, the Logos, which was begotten by the 
Iather from all eternity, is not from Mary only. He is not from 
the time of Joseph, he is not from the time of Salathzel, and 
Zorobabel, and David, and Abraham, and Jacob, and Noah, 
and Adam; but in the beginning was the Logos, and the 
Logos was with God, and the Logos was God. ‘The was, and 
the was, and the was, do not admit of his having ever not 
been.” * 

Perhaps you will say that this testimony of Epephanzus is 
“‘ forged” by me, as you charge me with respect to the same 
writer.f 1 therefore beg, that you would examine the pas- 
sage yourself. You will find my reference to it sufficiently 
exact. 

After reading this passage, can any person entertain a 


* Διο χαὶ ὃ Iwavyns ελθων ὁ μαχαριος, και εὗρων τῆς aVODwHES ἡσχολήμενθς περι THY KATO 
+ Ny - 
Xpise mapeciay, καὶ τῶν Ἐδιωναιων πλανήθεντων δια τὴν evoapyoy Xpise γενεαλόγιαν, aro 
Abpaap καταγομενὴν, καὶ Λρκα ἀναγομενὴν αχρι τ Αδαμ" evpwy δε τὸς Κηρινθιανος καὶ 
Μηρινθιανες ex παρατριδης αὐτὸν λεγόντας evar ψιλὸν ἀνθρωπὸν, nas Tes Nalwpaies, και 
αλλας πόλλας αἱρεσεις, ὡς κατόπιν ελθων, TETAPTOS yup οὗτος εὐαγγελίζεται, ἄρχεται ἀνα- 
καλεισθαι, ὡς εἰπεῖν, τὸς πλανηθεντας, και ἡσχολήμενος περι THY κάτω Χρις-8 παρεσιαν, καὶ 
λέγειν αὐτοις (ὡς κατόπιν βαινων, καὶ ὅρων τινᾶς εἰς τραχειῶς δες KEKMKOT HS καὶ ἀφεντας 
τὴν εὐθειαν καὶ αληθινην, ὡς εἰπεῖν) Tos φερεσθε, ποι βαδίζετε, οἱ τὴν τραχειαᾶν Choy καὶ 
σχανδαλωδη καὶ εἰς χάσμα φερεσαν βαδίζοντες; ἀνακαμψατε. Ovx ecu οὕτως, οὐκ ei 
απὸ Μαριας μόνον ὁ Θεὸς λογος, 6 EK πᾶτρος avwbev γεγεννήμενος, GUK ἐςιν ATO τῶν χρόνων 
€ “- + NY 
Ιωσηφ, Te ταυτῆς ὁρμας 8, οὐκ ἐςτιν ATO τῶν χρόνων Σαλαθιηλ, nas Ζοροδαξηλ, και Δαξιδ, 
και Αὔρααμ, και Ιακωβ, καὶ Nwe, καὶ Αδαμ, adda ev ἀρχῃ ην ὁ λογος, καὶ ὁ λύγος ἣν πρὸς 
τὸν Θεὸν, nar Θεὸς ἣν ὃ λογος᾽ τὸ δὲ ny, nab ἥν, HAE NY, οὐχ ὑποδεχεται TH μὴ εἰναι πότε. 
Har. \xix. Sect. xxiii. Epiphanti Opera, 1, ed. Paris, 1622, pp. 740,747. (P.) 
? 
t Letters, p.13. (P.) Tracts, p. 99. 
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doubt, but that, in the opinion of Epzphanius at least, (and 
weak as he was in some things, he stands uncontradicted an 
this by any authority whatever, and his account is confirmed 
by the most respectable ones in all antiquity,) the Nazarenes 
were not only a sect of Jewish Christians in the time of the 
apostles, but, together with the Edzonztes, a very formidable 
sect, and that this sect held the doctrine of the simple huma- 
nity of Christ? Did he not, as appears by this passage, 
consider the Nazarenes as standing in need of being taught 
the pre-existence and divinity of Christ, as well as the 
Ebionites, and the other sects that he here mentions or 
alludes to? 

In another place this writer compares the Nazarenes to 
persons who, seeing a fire at a distance, and not understand- 
ing the cause or the use of it, run towards it and burn them- 
selves ; so ‘* these Jews, he says, on hearing the name of 
Jesus only, and the miracles performed by the apostles, 
believe on him; and knowing that he was born at Naza- 
reth, and brought up in the house of Joseph, and that on 
that account he was called a Nazarene, (the apostles styling 
him a man of Nazareth, approved by miracles and mighty 
deeds, ) imposed that name upon themselves.”* How, Sir, 
does this agree with this writer’s supposing that the Naza- 
renes, of whom he was treating, were well instructed in the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ? Also, how does this 
agree with the late origin that you give to these Nazarenes? 

You, Mr. Archdeacon, are pleased to deny the existence 
even of the Ldzonztes in the time of the apostles, contrary, I 
will venture to say, to the unanimous testimony of all anti- 
quity. Jerome, giving an account of the reasons that moved 
John to write his gospel, mentions the Ebzenztes not only as 
a sect, but a flourishing sect in the time of that apostle. See 
the following passage from his catalogue of ecclesiastical 
writers: ‘¢ John, the apostle whom Jesus [especially ] loved, 
the son of Zebedee, and brother of James, | the apostle, |] who 
was beheaded by Herod after the death of Christ, wrote his 
gospel, the last of all, (at the entreaty of the bishops of Asia,) 
against Cerznthus and other heretics, and especially the doc- 
trine of the Ebzonztes, then gaining ground, who said that 


* Anecayres yap μόνον ὀνομῶ Inow, καὶ Veacapever τὰ Seornuen τῶ dia χειρῶν τῶν 
αποςόλων γινόμενα, καὶ auto εἰς Incey πιςτευθσι" γνόντες δε αὐτὸν εκ Nalaper ev γαςρι 
εγκυμονήθεντα, καὶ ev οἰκῳ Ἰωσὴφ ανατραφεντα, καὶ δια τϑτὸ εν τῷ ευαγγελίιῳ Inoey τὸν 
Ναζωραιον καλεισθαι, ὡς καὶ οἱ ἀποςολοι φασιν Iycey τὸν Ναζωραιον ἀνδρω, ἀποδεδειγμένον 


ἐν TE Onions Kas τερᾶσι ua τὰ ἑξης" τϑτὸ τὸ ovoue επιτιθεάσιν αὐτοις, το χαλεισθαι 
Ναζωραιες. Her, xxix. Sect. v. Opera, 1. ρ..191. (P.) 
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Christ had no being before he was born of Mary, whence 
he was compelled to declare his divine origin.” *—This is 
only one out of many authorities that I could produce for 
this purpose, and it is not possible to produce any to the 
contrary. 

‘* As a certain proof,” you say, that the Ebionites and 
Nazarenes ‘‘ were two distinct sects,” Moshezm ‘ observes, 
that each had its own gospel.”+ But in answer to this opi- 
nion of Mosheim’s, I shall give you another, which I think 
of equal authority, viz. that of Mr. Jeremiah Jones, with 
whom | find I have had the happiness to bring you ac- 
quainted ;¢ and I can introduce him with the greater con- 
fidence of his being well received, as he was as orthodox as 
yourself. As he is a writer entirely new to you, I shall 
give his whole paragraph on the subject. 7 | 

“10 is plain there was a very great agreement between 
these two ancient sects; and though they went under dif- 
ferent names, yet they seem only to have differed in this, 
that the Ebionites had made some addition to the old 
Nazarene system. For Origen expressly tells us, Kas E¢sw- 
vais χρηματιϑεσε οἱ ἀπὸ Iedawy τὸν Incev ὡς Xpisov παραδεξα- 
μενοι. They were called Ebvonites who from among the Jews 
own Jesus to be the Christ. And though Epiphanius seems 
to make their gospels different, calling one wanpesarov, most 
entire, yet this need not move us, For if the learned Casau- 
bon’s conjecture should not be right, that we should read 
the same, viz. ov πληρεςατον in both places, (which yet is 
very probable for any thing Father Simon has proved to the 
coutrary,) yet will the difficulty be all removed at once by 
this single consideration, that Epiphanius never saw any 
gospel of the Nazarenes; for though he calls it raygesaroy, 
yet he himself says, οὐκ oda δὲ εἰ και τὰς γενεαλογιας περιεῖλον, 
that he did not know whether they had taken away the ge- 
nealogy, as the Ebionites had done; i. e. having never seen 
the Nazarene gospel, for aught he knew it might be the very 
same with that of the Ebionites, as indeed it most certainly 
was.” 

Ae} have perceived that the opinion of the moderns has 


* “ Joannes, Apostolus quem Jesus amavit plurimum, filias Zebedzi, frater 
Jacobi Apostoli, quem Herodes post passionem domini decollavit, novissimus 
omnium scripsit evangelium, rogatus ab Asi episcopis, adversus Cerinthum, 
aliosque hereticos, et maxime tunc Ebionitarum dogma consurgens, qui asserunt 
Christum ante Mariam non fuisse, unde et compulsus est divinam ejus naturam 
edicere.” Opera, I. p.278. (P.) 

t Letters, p.27. (P.) Tracts, p. 128. 

1 Supra, p.60. See Tracts, p. 127. § Jones on the Canon, I. p. $86. (P.) 
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sometimes great weight with you, I shall transcribe part of 
a note of the learned translator of Moshezm, on this subject. 
«© This gospel,” he says, ‘* which was called indiscriminately 
the gospel of the Nazarenes or Hebrews, is certainly the 
same with the gospel of the Ebionites, the gospel of the 
xii. apostles,” &c., and, after referring to other authors, he 
says, ‘ the reader will, however, find a still more accurate 
and satisfactory account of this gospel, in the first volume 
of- the learned and judicious Mr. Jones’s incomparable 
method of settling the canonical authority of the New Testa- 
ment,” * 

But in my opinion Jerome has sufficiently decided this 
question against you. Could he have had any other idea 
than that these two sects, (if they were properly two) used 
the same gospel, when he said, “ in the gospel used by the 
Nazarencs and Ebionites which is commonly called the 
authentic gospel of Matthew, which I lately translated trom 
Hebrew into Greek,” ἕο. 

You further say, ““ The Ebionites acknowledged no part 
of the Old Testament but the Pentateuch, nor the whole of 
that ;” and therefore that Hegesippus’ citing ‘‘ the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon by a title which implied his acknow- 
ledgment of the book,” is a proof ‘‘ that he was not an 
Ebionite.’+ I know of no sufficient evidence that the 
Ebionites did not acknowledge the authority of all that we 
call the canonical books of the Old Testament. Symmachus, 
whose translation of the Scriptures into Greek is so often 
quoted, and with the greatest approbation, by the fathers, 
was an Ebionite, and Jerome says the same of Theodotion. 
They both translated the other books of the Old Testament 
as well as the Pentateuch, and, as far as appears, without 
making any distinction between that and the other books ; 
and can this be thought probable, if they had not considered 
them as entitled to equal credit? Besides, our Saviour’s 
acknowlegdment of the authority of the whole of the Old 
Testament is so express, that I cannot readily believe that 
any Christians, Jews especially, acknowledging his autho- 
rity, would reject what he admitted. 

What you say can be only on the authority of Epiphanius, 
and that you ought to have known is in effect contradicted 


* Eccles. Hist. 1. p..178. (P.) Cent. ii: Pt. ii. Ch. v., Note f. 

+ ‘In Evangelio quo utuntur Nazareni et Ebionite, quod nuper in Graecum de 
Hebreo sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur plerisque Matthei authenticum, 
&e. In Matt. xii. 13.” Opera, VI. p.21. (P.) 

{ Letters, p. 71, <P.) Tracts;p.171. 
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by Ireneus, who says that the Ebzonztes “* expounded the 
prophecies too curiously.” Que autem sunt prophetica 
curtosius exponere nituntur.* Grabe says that Ebon wrote 
an exposition of the prophets, as he collected from some 
fragments of the work, of which he gives some account in 
his note on the place. By bzon we may understand some 
Ebionite; for 1 much doubt the existence of such a person 
as Ebion, the Ebionites being mentioned long before the 
name Ebion occurs in ecclesiastical writers. 

It is an argument in favour of the identity of the Naza- 
renesand Ebionites, that the former are not mentioned by name 
by any writer who likewise speaks of the Ebionites before 
Epiphanius, though the people so called afterwards, were 
certainly known before his time. The term Eézonites occurs 
in Ireneus, Tertullian, Origen and Eusebous; but none of 
them make any mention of “Nazarenes ; and yet it cannot be 
denied that they must have been even more considerable 
in the time of these writers than they were afterwards ; for, 
together with the Ebionites, (if there was any difference 
between them,) they dwindled away till, in the time of 
Austin, they were admodum pauci, very few, 

Origen must have meant to include those who were called 
Nazarenes under the appellation of Ebzonetes, because he 
speaks of the Ebionites as being the whole body of Jewish 
Christians ; and the Nazarenes ° were Christian Jews as well 
as they. Jerome seems to use the two terms promiscuously ; 
and in the passage of his letter to Austen, so often quoted in 
this controversy, 1 cannot help thinking he makes them to 
be the same. 

The conduct of these writers is easily accounted for, on 
the supposition of the Jewesh Christians having been first 
known to the Gentiles by the name of Lbzonztes only, before 
the appellation of Nazarenes, (by which they had been 
distinguished by their unbelieving brethren,) came to be 
generally known abroad. It must be more particularly diffi- 
cult, on your principles, to account for the conduct of Luse- 
bius, whose business, as an historian, it certainly was, to have 
noticed the Nazarenes if they had been different from the 
Ebionites whom he has mentioned; and even you allow them 
to have had their rise in the time of Adrian, whose expedi- 
tion against the Jews he particularly mentions. 

On this subject of the Ebionztes | must take some notice 
of what you say in defence of Eusebius, who says that 
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Theodotus was the first who taught the doctrine of the hu- 
manity of Christ. You still maintain, without the least 
shadow of authority for it, that he carried the doctrine fur- 
ther than the Ebionites had ever done ; whereas, you cannot 
possibly produce any evidence whatever of Theodotus having 
been considered by the ancients in a worse light than the 
Ebionites. 

“It is very certain,” you say, ‘ that Theodotus main- 
tained the meer humanity of Christ in the grossest sense ; in 
that gross and shocking sense in which it is at this day taught 
by yourself and Mr. Lindsey. It is not certain that the 
Ebionites before Theodotus had gone further than to deny 
our Lord’s original divinity. They probably, like Socinus, 
admitted some unintelligible exaltation of his nature after 
his resurrection, which rendered him the object of worship.”’* 
You also say, “I deny that the Unitarian doctrine existed 
in that time” (the age of the apostles) ‘‘ in the most obno- 
xious form. Produce your indisputable evidence. Observe, 
that by the most obnoxious form I understand that form 
which excludes the worship of Christ.” + 

By the most obnoxious form 1 meant the belief that Jesus 
was the son of Joseph as well as of Mary. That such persons 
existed in the age of the apostles, no person, I believe, except 
yourself, ever denied; and there is no reason whatever to 
believe that these Ebzonztes, or any Ebionites, ever con- 
sidered Christ as a proper object of worship. Your idea of 
their entertaining the notion of an unintelligible exaltation of 
his mere human nature after his resurrection, is the most impro- 
bable of all suppositions. According to all the accounts we 
have of the Ebionites, they were not apt to admit things 
anintelligrble. 

The case of Socinus is very different from that of the 
Ebionites. He had been educated in the habit of praying to 
Christ, and therefore might not be able to reject the prac- 
tice; but the Ebionites began with considering Jesus as a 
mere man, and therefore would no more think of paying 
worship to him than they had done to Moses, without very 
express instructions and directions, which it is not in your 
power to produce with respect either to them, or to Christians 
in general. 

Your notion that the Mazarenes were the orthodox Jews 
who separated from the church of Jerusalem in the time of 
Adrian, and settled in the north of Galilee,t and that they 


* Letters, p.131. (P.) Tracts, p. 241. 
t Letters, p. 87. (P.) Tracts, p. 190. Τ᾽ Ibid. pp. 157, 158. 
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had their name from the place where they then settled, viz. 
Nazareth, will, 1 doubt not, be quite new to every reader of 
ecclesiastical history, and (excepting the first of these parti- 
culars, which [ suppose you learned of Moshezm, who neither 
quotes, nor, | will venture to say, could quote any authority 
for it,*) an invention of yourown. The Nazurenes, in the 
time of the apostles, are well known to have had their name 
from Nazareth, where Jesus had lived, and from which he had 
been usually called Jesus of Nazareth; but as to the Naza- 
renes of the Christian fathers, there is no evidence whatever 
of their having ever settled at Nazareth, or in any part of 
Galilee. Jerome places the Nazarenes with whom he was 
acquainted, (and he was well acquainted with the Naza- 
renes,) in Perea, in Syria. + 

You say that the Nazarenes were unknown asa sect before 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Adrian;+ but Epiphanius, 
in perfect agreement with all the ancients, places their rise 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by Tvéus. After men- 
tioning the places where they resided, viz. Perea, Cele- 
Syria, Pella and Cocabe, (observe, he says nothing of any 
of them being in Nazareth, from which you suppose they 
had their name,) he says, ‘* There was their origin after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, when all the disciples lived at 
Pella; Christ having warned them to leave Jerusalem, and 
retire at the approach of the siege ; and on this account they 
lived, as I said, in Perea. ‘Thence the sect of the Nazarenes 
had its origin.’’§ 

As to the passage in Jerome, from which I, after Swicer, 
inferred that the Ebionites and the Nazarenes were the same 
people, or only differed in some things of little moment, (but 
which youand Mr. Badcock think is a demonstration that they 
were fundamentally different.) || [ see no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with my interpretation of it. You think it is a 
proof of my ignorance of Latin; whereas, if I thought my- 
self at liberty to do it, 1 could produce in my favour as high 
a classical authority as any that this country can furnish. 

* Dr. Horsley refers, (Tracts, p. 158,) to “ De Rebus Christianorum ante 
Constantinum, Se. ii. Sect. xxxviii., Note,” where Mosheim refers to “ Sulpitius 


Severus, Histor. Sacr. L. ii. C. xxxi. p. 245.” See Vidal’s translation of Mosheim’s 
Commentaries, 1813, IL. p. 194. 

+ “ Catalogus Virorum IIlustrium, in Matt.” Opera, I. p. 207. (P.) 

1 Tracts, p. 146. 

§ ExeBev yap ἡ ἀρχὴ yeyove peta τὴν aro των Ἵεροσολυμων μεταςασιν, TayTwY τῶν 
μαθητων των ev ἸΠελλῃ ῳχηχοτων, Χριςου φήσαντος καταλειψαι τὰ “Ἱερόσολυμα, καὶ 
avaywpnras ἐπειδὴ ἡμελλε πάσχειν πολιορκίαν" καὶ εκ τῆς τοιαυτης ὑποθεσεως THY Περαίαν 
οἰκήσαντες, ἐκεισε, ὡς εφὴν, διετριξον᾽ ἐντευθεν ἡ κατα τους Ναζωραιους αἵρεσις eye τὴν 
ἀρχὴν. Her. xxix. Sect. vii. Opera, I. p. 128. (P.) 

|| See supra, pp. 10, 37, Note 1. 
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Tow could Jerome call these highly orthodox Jews, as 
you suppose them to be, not Christzans, merely because they 
uscd the ceremonies of the law of Moses? He might have 
pitied them for their weakness, but he would hardly have 
condemned them as no Christians. 

Your own representation of them is not very unfavourable. 
You say, “ The Christian Nazarenes had nothing in their 
conduct that might render them deserving of this epithet 
(ανομοι, lawless). Their error was, that they feared to use 
their liberty, not that they abused it.’”* You therefore 
must think his censure very harsh and ill-applied. 

I think it probable that the Nazarenes or Ebzonites were 
considered as in a state of excommunication, not merely 
because they themselves observed the law of Moses, but be- 
cause many of them would impose the same on the Genézles, 
so that in fact they excommunicated themselves ; and thus 
the passage in Jerome will be explained by one in Justin, 
(who says that he could communicate with those Jews who 
kept to the law of Moses, but not with those who would 
impose it on all Christians,) which I shall have occasion to 
quote hereafter. 

As to Mr. Badcock’s inference from the passage in 
Austin’s letter, in answer to Jerome, I see no force in it at 
all. He only enumerates all the names that Jerome had 
Mentioned; and whether these differences were real or 
noninal, great or little, it signified nothing to him. He 
himself, in his catalogue of heresies, makes a difference 
between the Lbzonztes and Nazarenes, but by no means that 
which you and Mr. Badcock make ; and as it was a common 
opinion, especially in the West, that there was some differ- 
ence between them, (though the writers who speak of it 
could never be certain in what it consisted,) it was very 
natural in Austin to mention them separately, whether 
Jerome had made them the same or not. 

That Austin, in his answer to Jerome, did not consider 
the Nazarenes in any very favourable light, is evident from 
his speaking of them as heretics. ‘* Quid putaverint heretici, 
qui dum volunt et Judai esse et Christiani, nec Judzei esse 
nec Christiani esse potuerunt,” &c.,+ that is, “ As to the 
opinion of those heretics, who, while they would be both 
Jews and Christians, can neither be Jews nor Christians,” 
&c. It is in these very words that Jerome had charac- 
terized those whom he had called Nazarenes. What more 


* Uetters, p. 49. (P.) Tracts, p. 140. + Opera, Vl. p75 @.) 
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could Austin have said of the Ebionites? And can it be 
supposed that he would have spoken of the Nazarenes in 
this manner, if he had thought them highly orthodox with 
respect to the doctrine of the Trinity 3 ? especially considering 
that it was an age in which the greatest account was made 
of that doctrine; so that soundness in that article might be 
supposed to have atoned for defects in other things. 

You say you are not singular, as I had supposed, in as- 
serting the strict orthodoxy of the Nazarenes in opposition 
to the Ebionites; but you are more nearly so than you 
imagine. ‘* Hugo Grotius,” you say, ““ Vossius, Spencer, 
and Huetius agree that the Nazarenes and Ebionites, though 
sometimes confounded, were distinct sects, and they main- 
tain the opinion, which I now maintain, of the high ortho- 
doxy of the proper Nazarenes in the article of our Lord’s 
divinity.”’* 

Having examined the most respectable of these autho- 
rities, viz. Grotius, I find him entirely failing you, and say- 
ing no such thing as you ascribe to him. What he says is 
as follows: ‘* Certe Nazareei illi Bereeenses genuina erant 
propago eorum qui primi ex Palestina Christi fidem erant 
amplexi. Nam id illis nomen primitus fuisse inditum ex 
Domini nostri nomine, qui vulgo Nazarenus vocabatur, 
apparet ex Act. xxiv. 6. 7 That is, “" Those Berean Naza- 
renes were the genuine descendants of those who first in 
Palestine embraced the Christian faith; for that this name 
was originally given them from the name of our Saviour, 
who was commonly called the Nazarene, appears from Acts 
bo .9 bee ae 

This, Sir, is nothing more than I have repeatedly said 
myself, viz. that the Mazarenes mentioned by the primitive 
fathers were the genuine descendants of the Nazarenes, in 
the time of Paul. Grotius says nothing definite about their 
opinions ;§ but if his meaning must be interpreted by his 
own opinion on the subject, it “would, I presume, be in my 
favour; for it is allowed, I believe, on all hands, that his 


* Letters,.p.38. (P.) Tracts, pp. 128,.129. 

+ Opera, lp. 4.. CP.) 

t “ Dr. Horsley, in Reply, Part i. p. 8, [Tracts, pp. $36, $37,] is extremely 
offended at this remark of Dr. Priestley, which indeed was incorrect; and is re- 
tracted by Dr. Priestley himself in his last Appendix to these Letters. It appears 
in fact that Grotius made a wide distinction between the Nazarenes and the Lbio- 
nites; the former, as he conceived, believing the miraculous conception and the 
deity of Christ; the latter denying his miraculous birth, and regarding him as a 
mere man. Tow far Grotius was right in this distinction is another question.” 
Mr. Belsham’s Note. 

§ A passage has been pointed out to me in Grotius, (Opera, UL. p. 5,) in which 
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Commentary on the New Testament is very much Socznzan, 
certainly not Athanasian. But admitting that you may 
have more modern authorities for the orthodoxy of the 
Nazarenes than I had imagined, (though I believe that a 
great majority are with me on this subject,) the only autho- 
rities that are of any weight are the ancients, and we are now 
upon ground that appears to me not to have been sufficiently 
examined by any of the moderns, 

Rather than tax me with ignorance of the sentiments of 
modern critics on this subject, (which you are sometimes 
ready enough to do,) you suppose that I was acquainted 
with them, and had recourse to arézfice. ‘* Your attempt,” 
you say, ‘ to set it forth in that light 1 cannot but consider 
as a stratagem, which you were willing to employ for the 
preservation of your battered citadel, the argument from the 
Nazarenes. In this stratagem, if I mistake not, you are 
completely foiled. In your sallies against the batteries 
which I have raised, I trust you will be little more success- 
ful. But as too much of stratagem is apt to mix itself with 
all your operations, it will be necessary that 1 watch very 
narrowly the manner of your approaches.” * 

This argument, however, is not so much battered but that 
it will well hold out against all your efforts to overturn it. 
The Nazarenes, as well as the Ebzonztes, the genuine de- 
scendants of the old Jewish Christians, and who cannot be 
proved to have departed from the faith of their ancestors, 
were all believers in the simple humanity of Christ; and 
certainly the presumption is, that they learned this doctrine 
from the apostles. Jor who else were their teachers ? 

At the close of this subject, having, as you think, a mani- 


he speaks of the Nazarenes as “ holding the common faith of other Christians with 
respect to Christ, which the Fbionites did not.” But as the opinion of the Ebzo- 
nites, of which he is there speaking, was, that Christ was the son of Joseph, all that 
can be inferred from the passage is, that, in his opinion, the Nazarenes differed 
from the Ebionites, by believing the doctrine of the miraculous conception. By 
the common faith of Christians in that early age, (supposing him to have had a 
view to the doctrine concerning Christ more extensively considered,) Grotius, no 
doubt, meant his own opinion, which was far from that high orthodoxy which Dr. 
Horsley ascribes to the Nazarenes. 

Grotius also says that “it is well observed by Sudpitius Severus, that all the 
Jewish Christians till the time of Adrian held that Christ was God, though they 
observed the law of Moses,” in the passage which 1 have quoted from him. But 
the sense in which Grotius understood the term God in this place must be explained 
by his own sentiments concerning Christ. As to Sudpitius himself, he must be 
considered as having said nothing more than that ‘almost all the Jews at Jerusalem 
were Christians, though they observed the law of Moses.” This writer’s mere 
assertion, that the Jewish Christians held Christ to be God, in the proper sense of 
the word, unsupported by any reasons for it, is even less to be regarded than that 
of Eusebius. (P.) Appendix to Letters, Pt. ii. 1784. 

* Letters, p. 38. (P.) Tracts, p. 129. 
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fest advantage over me, in answer to my saying that, if the 
Jewish Christians were universally Zéconttes in the time of 
Origen, the probability is that they were very generally so 
in the time of the apostles; you say, “ Whence should this 
probability arise? From this general maxim it seems that 
‘ whole bodies of men do not soon change their opinions.’* 
You are indeed, Sir, the very last person who might have 
been expected to form conclusions upon an historical ques- 
tion from mere theory, in defiance of the experience of man- 
kind; in defiance of the experience of our own country and 
our own times. How long is it since the whole body of Dis- 
senters in this kingdom, (the single sect of the Quakers 
excepted,) took their standard of orthodoxy from the opi- 
nions of Calvin? Where shall we now find a Dissenter, 
except perhaps among the dregs of Methodism, who would 
not think it an affront to be taken for a Calvinist ?”’+ 

Indeed, Sir, you are peculiarly unfortunate with respect 
to this example, and ought to have been better informed 
before you had delivered your opinion of a matter of fact, 
in the present state of things, and at home, with so much 
confidence. The fact you appeal to is notoriously the very 
reverse of what you represent it to be, and is one among 
many strong proofs of the truth of my general maxim. 

It is so far from being true, that there are few Dissenters 
who would not think it an Αἰ οδὲ to be taken for Calvinists, 
that the greatest body of them would be exceedingly offended 
if they were called by any other name. This is notorious. 
Your “learned, good and able ally” Mr. Badcock, of whom 
you boast so much,+ has served two congregations of Dis- 
senters, both professedly Calvinistical, and in the highest 
degree. He himself ranks with that class; having now, as 
1 am informed, no communion or connexion with those who 
are usually called rateonal Dissenters. 1 appeal to himself 
and his present congregation at South Molton, as well as 
his.former at Barnstable, for the truth of the fact. 

We Dissenters are much better situated than you are for 
judging of the truth of my general maxim, viz. that large 
bodies of men do not soon change their opinions. Notwith- 
standing the Dissenters have no legal bonds, but are per- 
fectly free to adopt whatever opinions they please, yet, as 
they were universally Calvinists at the time of the Refor- 


* See supra, p. 59. + Letters, p.62. (P.) Tracts, p. 160. 
} Letters, pp. 77,78. (P.) Tracts, pp. 178, 180, 223, 246. 
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mation, they are very generally so still. The ministers, as 
might be expected, are the most enlightened, and have in- 
troduced some reformation among the common people; but 
a majority of the ministers are, 1 believe, still Calvinists. 

I should have thought that no person at all acquainted 
with history could have entertained a doubt with respect to 
the general maxim that you refer to, viz. that great bodies of 
men do not soon change their opinions. Did it not appear 
when our Saviour and the apostles preached the gospel with 
all the advantage of miracles ; and did it not appear in the 
christianizing of the Gentzle world? 1 need not inform you 
how long the ignorant country people in particular con- 
tinued Pagans, a word borrowed from their being chiefly the 
inhabitants of villages. Does not the history both of the 
corruption and of the reformation of Christianity prove the 
same thing? How many yet believe the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation ὃ. And, what I think as much a case in point, 
how many yet believe the doctrine of the Trinzty/ Had it 
not been for the force of this maxim, we should not have 
found an Archdeacon of St. Alban’s employing the moderate 
share of learning that he is possessed of in the defence of a 
tenet so palpably absurd. 

You seem, Sir, to speak with contempt of the doctrines 
of Calvin. 1 must, however, remind you, that the doctrinal 
articles of your church are Calvinistic.* If you, theretore, 
be a true member of the Church of England, believing ex 
animo, and in their plain obvious sense, all the thirty-nine 
articles, you yourself believe the doctrines of original sin, 
predestination, and every other tenet that is generally known 
by the name of Cadlvinisttce. 1 do not tax you, as you re- 
peatedly do me, with znsencertty. I presume you really do 
believe the doctrines that are termed Calvinistic, and, there- 
fore, 1 think you ought to have treated them with more 
respect. You ought also to have spoken with more respect 
of the Methodists. They, as well as you, are professed 
members of the Church of England, and not Dissenters. 

Lam, Sc, 

* Burnet acknowledges that “it is not to be denied but that the Article (xvii.) 
seems to be framed according to St. Austin’s doctrine.” Speaking of the Remon- 
strants he says, ** On the other hand, the Calvinists have less occasion for scruple, 
since the article does seem more plainly to favour them.—Yet,” on “ the Remon- 
strant side,” he alleges, “ that the universal extent of the death of Christ seems to 
be very plainly affirmed in the most solemn part of all the offices of the church,” 
especially ‘in the Office of Communion,” and in the “ Church-Catechism.” 
Expos. 1720, pp. 165, 166. See “ The Re-establishment of the Church of England 


by Queen Elizabeth,” in Toplady's “ Historte Proof of the Doctrinal Calvinism of 
the Church of England,” 1774, 11. pp. 467—577. 
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LETTER: TY. 


Of the supposed Orthodox Jewish Church at Jerusalem, and 
of the Veracity of Origen. 


REv. SIR, 


You speak of a church of Trinitarian Jews, who had 
abandoned the law of Moses, and resided at Jerusalem, sub- 
sequent to the time of Adrian.** Origen, who asserts that 
all the Jewish Christians of his time conformed to the law 
of Moses, you say, must have known of this church, and 
therefore you do not hesitate, after Mosheim, to tax him with 
asserting a wilful falsehood. Error was often ascribed to 
this great man by the later fathers, but never before, I believe, 
was his veracity called in question ; and least of all can it 
be supposed that he would have dared to assert a notorious 
untruth in a public controversy. He must have been a 
fool, as well as the knave you make him, to have ventured 
upon it. Your treatment of myself, however, gives me the | 
less pain, when I see you not scrupling to fix a similar odium 
on the character of the respectable Orygen. But what, Sir, 
would you not have said of me, if I had been reduced to 
this dilemma in order to maintain my opinion? What an 
outcry did not you and Mr. Badcock make, when 1 disputed 
the evidence of Eusebzus, though 1 could confute him from 
himself !+ And with respect to entegrity, the character of 
Eusebius never stood so high as that of Origen. But you, 
or rather your author, Moshezm, shall be heard. 

“1 shall take,” you say, ‘‘ what you may think a bold 
step. I shall tax the veracity of your witness—of this 
Origen. I shall tell you that, whatever may be the general 
credit of his character, yet in this business the particulars 
of his deposition are to be little regarded, when he sets out 
with the allegation of a notorious falsehood. He alleges 
of the Hebrew Christians in general, that they had not re- 
nounced the Mosaic law. The assertion served him for an 
answer to the invective which Celsus had put in the mouth 
of a Jew against the converted Jews, as deserters of the 

© Tracts, p. 157. 

+ Pearson makes no difficulty of contradicting Eusebius in this case, and with- 
out making any apology for him at all. His opponent, M. Daillé, having said if 
that account be true, he replies, « He knew very well that, strictly speaking, it was 
not true; for he knew many others loug before ‘heodotus, and not a few even 
before Ignatius, who taught the same heresy, a catalogue of whom may be seen in 


Siae ns and whom he proceeds to mention. Vindicia, Lib. ii. Cap. ii. p. 
24, .) 
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laws and customs of their ancestors. The answer was not 
the worse for wanting truth, if his Heathen antagonist was 
not sufficiently informed in the true distinctions of Chris- 
tian sects to detect the falsehood. But in all the time which 
he spent in Palestine, had Origen never conversed with He- 
brew Christians of another sort? Had he met with no 
Christians of Hebrew families of the church of Jerusalem ? 
Was the Mosaic law observed ; was it tolerated, in Origen’s 
days, in the church of Jerusalem, when that church was 
under the government of bishops of the uncircumcision ? 
The fact is, that after the demolition of Jerusalem by 
Adrian, the majority of the Hebrew Christians, who must 
have passed for Jews with the Roman magistrates, had they 
continued to adhere to the Mosaic law, which to this time 
they had observed more from habit than from any principle 
of conscience, made no scruple to renounce it; that they 
might be qualified to partake in the valuable privileges of 
the Aflian colony, from which Jews were excluded. Hav- 
ing thus divested themselves of the form of Judaism, which 
to that time they had borne, they removed from Pella and 
other towns to which they had retired, and settled in great 
numbers at A*lia. The few who retained a superstitious 
veneration for their law remained in the North of Galilee, 
where they were joined perhaps by new fugitives of the 
same weak character from Palestine. And this was the 
beginning of the sect of the Nazarenes. But from this 
time, whatever Origen may pretend, to serve a purpose, the 
majority of the Hebrew Christians forsook their law, and 
lived in communion with the Gentile bishops of the new- 
modelled church of Jerusalem; for the name was retained, 
though Jerusalem was no more, and the seat of the bishop 
was at A‘lia. All this I affirm with the less hesitation, being 
supported by the authority of Mosheim,* from whom, in- 
deed, I first learned to rate the testimony of Origen, in this 
particular question, at its true value.” Τ 

Struck with this extraordinary narration of a transaction 
of ancient times, for which you refer to no authority besides 
that of Mosheim, I looked into him ; ¢ but even there I do 
not find all the particulars that you mention. He says no- 
thing of the Jewish Christians having observed their law 


* For which Dr. Horsley refers to ** De Rebus Christianorum ante Constanti- 
num, Sec. ii. Sect. xxxviii. Not.” See supra, p. 169, Note ||. 

+ Letters, p.09: ΟΡ - Tracts; pp.-157%. 158, 

} Dr. Priestley seems to have overlooked Dr. Horsley’s reference to Mosheim’s 
Commentarii, and to have examined only his Ecclesiastial History. See Cent. ii. 
Pt. ii. Ch, y.ad init. 1. p. 1723 infra, Let. xviii, Mr. Belsham’s Note. 
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more from habit than any principle of conscience ; nothing 
of their making no scruple to renounce their law in order to 
partake in the privileges of the Zan colony ; nothing of 
any Jewish Christians removing from Pedda, and settling in 
Acta ; nothing of the retiring of the rest to the North of 
Galilee, or of this new origin of the Nazarenes there. For 
all these particulars, therefore, learned Sir, you must have 
some Other authority 2m petto, besides that of Moshezm, and 
you ought to have produced it. 

Also, as you adopt the assertions of Mosherem, 1 could wish 
to know his authority for supposing that there was any such 
thing asa church, or part of a church, of Jewish Christians 
at Jerusalem, after the destruction of that city by Adrzan. 
As to your additions, they are a series of such improbable 
circumstances as hardly any historian of the time could 
make credible. Bodies of men do not, whatever you may 
imagine, suddenly change their opinions, and much less 
their customs and habits: least of all would an act of wo- 
lence produce that effect ; and, of all mankind, the experi- 
ment was the least likely to answer with the Jews. If it 
had produced any effect for a time, the old customs and 
habits would certainly have returned when the danger was 
over. You might just as well suppose that all the Jews in 
Jerusalem began to speak Greek, as well as abandoned their 
ancient customs, in order to enjoy the valuable privileges of 
the Alan colony. And you would have this to allege in 
your favour, that from that time the bishops of Jerusalem 
were all Greeks ; the public offices were no doubt performed 
in the Greek language ; and the church of Jerusadcim was, 
indeed, in all respects as much a Greek church as that of 
Antioch. 

As you say, with respect to myself, ‘* that a man ought 
to be accomplished in ancient learning who thinks he may 
escape with impunity and without detection in the attempt 
to browbeat the world with a peremptory and reiterated alle- 
gation of testimonies that exist not;?# how much more 
accomplished ought that man to be who now writes the 
history of transactions in the second century, without al- 
leging any testimony at all! 

Moshem himself, who began this accusation of Or7een, 
produces no authority in his Dassertations + tor his assertion. 


* Letters, p. 1384. (P.) Tracts, p. 245. 

+ “ Dissertationes ad Historiam Ecclesiasticam pertinens.” To “ the tenth, in 
order of the first volume,” Dr. Horsley refers for the * Dissertation about Ebion.” 
See supra, p. 176, Note +. 
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He only says that he cannot reconcile the fact that Origen 
mentions, with his seeming unwillingness to allow the 
Ebionites to be Christians. But this is easily accounted 
for, from the attachment which he himself had to the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ, which they denied ; and 
from their holding no communion with other Christians. 

All the appearance of authority that 1 can find in any 
ancient writer, of the Jewish Christians deserting the law 
of their ancestors, is in Suépatius Severus, to whom I am 
referred by Mosheim in his history.* But what he says on 
the subject is only what follows: « At this time Adrian, 
thinking that he should destroy Christianity by destroying 
the place, erected the images of daemons in the church, and 
in the place of our Lord’s sufferings ; and because the Chris- 
tians were thought to consist chiefly of Jews, (for then the 
church at Jerusalem had all its clergy of the circumcision,) 
ordered a cohort of soldiers to keep constant guard, and drive 
all Jews from any access to Jerusalem, which was of service 
to the Christian faith ; for at that time they almost all be- 
lieved Christ to be God, but with the observance of the law; 
the Lord so disposing it that the servitude of the law should 
be removed from the liberty of the faith and of the church. 
Then was Mark the first bishop of the Gentiles at Jerusa- 
lem.” 

Where, Sir, do you find in this passage any promise of 
immunities to the Jewish Christians, if they would forsake 
the law of their fathers? On the contrary, the historian 
says, that the object of Adrian was to overturn Christianity, 
and that the Jews were banished because the Christians 
there were chiefly of that nation. According to this account, 
all the Jews, Christians as well as others, were driven out 
of Jerusalem ; and nothing 15 said of any of them forsaking 
the law of Moses ; and your assertion of their having been 
gradually prepared for it, by having before this time observed 
their law more from habit than from conscience, is unsup- 
ported by any authority or probability. Lusebzus mentions 


* See supra, p. 176, Note t. 

+ “* Qua tempestate Adrianus, existimans se christianam fidem loci injuria 
perempturum, et in templo ac loco dominicz passionis demonum simulachra con- 
stituit. Et quia Christiani ex Judais potissimum putabantur (namque tum Hiero- 
solym non nisi ex circumcisione habebat ecclesia sacerdotem) militum cohortem 
custodias in perpetuum agitare jussit, quae Judzos omnes Hierosolyme aditu 
arceret. Quod quidem christianse fidei proficiebat; quia tum pene omnes Chris- 
tum Deum sub legis observatione credebant. Nimirum id domino ordinante dis- 
positum, ut legis servitus ἃ libertate fidei atque ecclesiz tolleretur. Ita tum primum 


Marcus ex Gentibus apud Hierosolymam episcopus fuit.” Hist. L. ii. C. xxxi. p. 
245, (P.) 
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the expulsion of the Jews from Jerusalem, but says not a 
word of any of the Christians there abandoning circum- 
cision and their other ceremonies on that occasion. Indeed 
such a thing was in the highest degree improbable. 

Independent of all natural probability, had Sudpetius 
Severus actually written all that Moshetm advances, and all 
the curious particulars that you have added to complete the 
account ; whether is it, Sir, from this writer or from Origen 
that we are more likely to gain true information on this sub- 
ject? Origen, writing in controversy, and of course subject 
to correction, appeals to a fact as notorious in the country 
in which he himself resided, and in his own times, to which, 
therefore, he could not but have given particular attention, 
Whereas Sudpitius Severus lived in the remotest part of Gaul, 
several thousand miles from Palestine, and two hundred 
years after Origen, so that he could not have asserted the 
fact as from his own knowledge, and he quotes no other 
person for it. But in fact Sulpitius Severus is no more 
favourable to your account of the matter than Origen him- 
self; so that tothe authority of both of them, of all ancient 
testimony and natural probability, you have nothing to op- 
pose but your own conjectures, and nothing to plead for 
this conduct, but that your poor and wretched cause re- 
quires it, 

Having consulted Eusebous and other ancient writers to 
10 purpose, for some account of these Jews who had de- 
serted the religion of their ancestors, I looked into Tvdle- 
mont, who is wonderfully careful and exact in bringing 
together every thing that relates to his subject; but his 
account of the matter differs widely indeed from J/oshezm’s 
and yours. He says, “" The Jews converted to the faith of 
Christ were not excepted by Adrian from the prohibition to 
continue at Jerusalem, They were obliged to go out with 
the rest. But the Jews being then obliged to abandon Jeru- 
salem, that church began to be composed of Gentiles ; and 
before the death of Adrian, in the middle of the year 138, 
Mark, who was of Gentile race, was established their 
bishop.”* He does not say with Moshem, that this Mark 
was chosen by the ““ Jews who abandoned the Mosaic 
rites rt 


* Hist. des Empereurs, Tom. II. Pt. ii. p. 506. (P.) 

+ Eccles. Hist. J. p. 172. (P.)  Mosheim’s words are, “ The greatest part of 
the Christians who lived in Palestine, to prevent their being confounded with the 
Jews, abandoned entirely the Mosaic rites, and chose a bishop named Mark.” 
Cent. ii, Pt. ii. Ch. ν. ad init. 
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Fleury, 1 find, had the same idea of that event. He says, 
‘ From this time the Jews were forbidden to enter Jerusa- 
lem, or even to see it at a distance. The city being after- 
wards inhabited by Gentiles, had no other name than Aha. 
Hitherto the church of Jerusalem had only been com- 
posed of Jewish converts, who observed the ritual of the law, 
under the liberty of the gospel ; but then, as the Jews were 
forbidden to remain there, and guards were placed to defend 
the entrance of it, there were no other Christians there be- 
sides those who were of Gentile origin ; and thus the remains 
of the servitude of the law were entirely abolished.”* 

Thus ends this church of orthodox Jewish Christians at 
Jerusalem, planted by Mosheim, and pretty well watered by 
the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s; from which you have de- 
rived such great advantage to your argument. But what 
evidence can you bring that the ancient Jewish church at 
Jerusalem, even before the time of Adrian, was Trinitarian? 
If they were Nuzarenes, Epiphanius represents them as Uni- 
tarian when John wrote; and who was it that converted 
them from Unitarians to Trinitarians, and what evidence 
have you of any such conversion ? 

What became of the Christian Jews who were driven out 
of Jerusalem by Adrian, does not appear. It is most pro- 
bable that they joined their brethren at Pella, or Perea, in 
Syria, from which they had come to reside at Jerusalem ; 
and, indeed, what became of the whole body of the ancient 
Christian Jews, (none of whom can be proved to have been 
Trinitarians,) [ cannot tell. Their numbers, we may sup- 
pose were gradually reduced, till at length they became 
extinct. I hope, however, we shall hear no more of them 
as an evidence of the antiquity of the Trinitarian doctrine. 

I cannot help in this place taking some further notice of 
What you say with respect to this charge of a wilful false- 
hood on Origen. “" Time was,” you say, “ when the prac- 
tice” (viz. of using unjustifiable means to serve a good end) 
‘* was openly avowed, and Origen himself was among its 
defenders.”+ This, Sir, as is usual with you, is much too 
strongly stated; and, as you mention no authorities, you 
might think to escape detection, I believe, indeed, you 
went no further than Mosheim for it. Jerome, in his epistle 
to Pammachius,t says, that Origen adopted the Platonic 
doctrine, (and you, Sir, are an admirer of Plato,) of the sub- 


‘Hist: Lip. SiO. (CP) t Letters, p. 160. (P.) Tracts, p. 277. 
t Opera, J. p. 496. (P.) ἀρ τ ᾿ ᾿ 
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serviency of truth to utility, as with respect to deceiving 
enemies, &c., as Mr. Hume and other speculative moralists 
have done; considering the foundation of all social virtue 
to be the public good. But, Sir, it by no means_ follows 
from this, that such persons will ever indulge themselves in 
any greater violations of truth than those who hold other 
speculative opinions concerning the foundation of morals. 

Jerome was far from saying as you do, that he reduced his 
theory to practice. He mentions no instance whatever of 
his having recourse to it, and is far indeed from vindicating 
you in asserting, that ‘ the art which he recommended, he 
scrupled not to employ ;” and that ‘ to silence an adversary 
he had recourse to the wilful and deliberate allegation of a 
notorious falsehood.”* Here, Sir, is much more in the con- 
clusion than the premises will warrant. Many persons hold 
speculative principles, which their adversaries think must 
necessarily lead to immorality ; but those who hold them 
should be heard on the subject; and the conclusion will 
not be just, unless they themselves connect immoral prac- 
tices with their principles. I find, Sir, that the characters 
of the dead are no safer in your hands than those of the dev- 
wg. 1am unwilling to say a harsh thing, and I wish to 
avoid it the more, lest I should be thought éo return rating 
for railing: but really, unless you can make a better apology 
for yourself than 1 am able to suggest, you will be con- 
sidered by impartial persons as ἃ falsefier of history, and a 
defumer of the character of the dead, in order to serve your 
purpose.f 


LEE Tee 
Of Heresy in the earliest Times. 
Rev. Sir, 


[ aAsserRTED that the Unitartans were not originally con- 
sidered as heretics ; and for this | have adduced a variety of 
arguments, one of the principal of which is, that the apostle 
John, though, aecording to all the evidence of antiquity, he 
could not but have known that Unitarians were numerous 


* Letters, p. 160. (P.) Tracts, p. 277. 

+ « The Archdeacon endeavours to establish his charge against Origen, Pt. 1. 
Ch. i. of his Reply to these Letters. He complains, with some reason, that Dr. 
Priestley imputes to him what were in fact the assertions of Mosheim, and he en- 
deavours to prove the existence of an orthodox Hebrew church at .Plta, upon 
evidence independent of Mosheim. Jbid. Ch. ii.” Mr. Belsham’s Note. See 
Dr. Horsley's T'racts, pp. 348—353, 362—377 ; supra, p. 176, Note }. 
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in his time, never censures them ; whereas he writes with 
the greatest indignation against the tenets which belonged 
to the opposite system of Gnosticism. 1 observed the same 
with respect to Hegestppus, Justin Martyr, and Clemens 
Alevandrinus. 1 now find the same to be true of Polycarp 
and Ignatius, and that even Lreneus, Tertullian, and Origen 
did not treat the Unitarians as heretics. 

You insist upon it, however, that Jo2 does censure the 
Unitarian doctrine; which is curious enough, when, accord- 
ing to your account, there were no Ehzonztes or Nazarenes, 
that is, none who denied the pre-existence of Christ, till 
long after the time of John. But passing this, you acknow- 
ledge that the phrase coming in the flesh alludes to the pro- 
per humanity of Christ, and therefore respects the Gnostres - 
but you maintain that it likewise alludes to a prior state ; so 
that we may necessarily infer from it that he was a being of 
a higher rank before his coming in the flesh. 

You say, ‘* The attempt to assign a reason why the Re- 
deemer should be a man, implies both that he might have 
been, without partaking of the human nature, and by con- 
sequence that, in his own proper nature, he was originally 
something different from man ; and that there might have 
been an expectation that he would make his appearance in 
some form above the human.”’* But it is certainly quite sufli- 
cient to account for the apostle’s using that phrase, comzng in 
the flesh, that in his time there actually existed an opinion 
that Christ was not truly a man, but was a being of a higher 
order, which was precisely the doctrine of the Gnostves. 
That before the appearance of the Messtah, any persons 
expected that he would or might come in a form above the 
human, I absolutely deny. 

“Α reason,” you say, ‘* why a man should be a man, one 
would not expect to find in a sober man’s discourse.” + But 
certainly it was very proper to give a reason why one who 
was not thought to be properly a man was really so; which 
is what the apostle has done. 

As you call upon me so loudly to give any proof that the 
phrase coming in the flesh is descriptive of the Gnostic heresy 
only, and not of the Unitarzan doctrine also, I shall give an 
answer that may perhaps satisfy you; which is, that it is so 
used in the Epistle of Polycarp, the disciple of John. In 
a passage in this Epistle, in which the writer evidently 
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alludes to the Gnosties only, he introduces this very phrase, 
coming wn the flesh. ‘* Being zealous of what is good, ab- 
staining from all offence, and from false brethren, and from 
those who bear the name of Christ in hypocrisy, and who 
deceive vain men. For whosoever does not confess that Jesus 
Christ 2s come im the flesh, he τς Antichrist ; and whosoever 
does not confess his suffering upon the cross, is from the 
devil ; and whosoever perverts the oracles of the Lord to 
his own lusts, and says that there shall neither be any resur- 
rection nor judgment, he is of the first-born of Satan. Where- 
fore, leaving the vanity of many, and their false doctrines, 
let us return to the word that was delivered to us from the 
beginning.” * 

Had this writer proceeded no further than the second 
clause, in which he mentions those who did not believe that 
Christ suffered upon the cross, it might have been supposed 
that he alluded to two classes of men, and that the latter 
were different from those who denied that he came in the 
flesh. But as he goes on to mention a third circumstance, 
viz. the denial of the resurrection, and we are sure that 
those were not a third class of persons, it is evident that he 
alluded to no more than one and the same kind of persons 
by all the three characters. I conclude, therefore, that the 
apostle John, from whom the writer of this epistle had this 
phrase, used it in the same sense, and meant by it only those 
persons who believed that Christ was not truly man, that is, 
the Gnostics. 

Besides, is it not extraordinary that, if this apostle con- 
ceived the indignation that you suppose him to have enter- 
tained against the Unitarians, he should give no intimation 
of it except in this one ambiguous expression? You own 
that he marks the Gnostics clearly enough, and expresses the 
strongest aversion to them. How came he, then, to spare 
the Unztartans, who have been so odious since ? You must 
own that, in the course of his gospel, he inserts many ex- 
pressions which, when literally interpreted, militate strongly 
against the doctrine of the divinity of Christ; as when, 
according to him, our Saviour says, “ My Father is greater 
than [ ;”’+ “1 can of mine own self do nothing ;’ με ἐῶ T Jive 
by the Father ;’§ “ The Father that ἬΕΙ ΣΙΝ in me, he 
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doeth the works.”* The Father is “ the only true God,” + 
&c. If the apostle knew that there were in his time those 
who believed that Christ was a mere man, while he himself 
believed him to be God, is it not extraordinary that he should 
eive them such an advantage from the language of our Sa- 
viour in his own gospel ; and that he should have taken no 
care to qualify or explain it? Persons who are aware of a 
dangerous opinion, and wish to guard others against it, do 
not write as he does. 

You will probably say, that John taught the divinity of 
Christ with sufficient clearness in the introduction to his 
gospel, which might serve as a guard against any mistake 
with respect to such expressions as those above quoted. 
But it appears that the ancient Unitarians understood that 
introduction as we now do, taking the Logos to mean not 
Christ, but the wisdom and power of God residing in him, and 
acting by him. The Noetzan, in Hippolytus, says, ‘* You tell 
me something new when you call the Son Logos.’ And the 
oldest opinion on the subject is, that in that introduction 
John alluded to the Gnostzes only, as he did in his epistles. 

Ignatius also frequently mentions heresy and heretics, and, 
like John and Polycarp, with great indignation ; but it is 
evident to every person who is at all acquainted with the 
history, learning, and language of those times, and of the 
subsequent ones, that he had no persons in his eye but the 
Gnostics only. I desire no other evidence of this besides a 
careful inspection of the passages. I shall recite only one 
of them, from the Epistle to the Smyrneans. Speaking of 
his own sufferings, he says, ‘“‘ He who was made ἃ perfect 
man strenghtening me. Whom some, not knowing, do 
deny ; or rather, have been denied by him, being the advo. 
cates of death rather than of the truth. Whom neither the 
prophecies nor the law of Moses have persuaded; nor the 
gospel itself, even to this day, nor the sufferings of every 
one of us. For they think also the same things of us. For 
what does a man profit me, if he shall praise me, and _blas- 
pheme my Lord; not confessing that he was trudy made 
man? Now he that doth not say this, does in effect deny 
him, and is in death, But for the names of such as do this, 


* John xiv. 10. See Vol. XIII. pp. $14, 315. 
+ John xvii. 8. See Vol. ΧΙ. pp. 332, 333. 
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they being unbelievers, I thought it not fitting to write them 
unto you. Yea, God forbid that I should make any men- 
tion of them till they shall repent, to a true belief of Christ’s 
passion, which is our resurrection! Let no man deceive 
himself,” &c.%* He afterwards speaks of these persons ab- 
staining “* from the excharisé and from the public offices, 
because they confess not the eucharist to be the flesh of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ; which suffered for our sins, and which 
the Father, of his goodness, raised again from the dead.— 
It will, therefore,” he adds, ‘* become you to abstain from 
such persons, and not to speak with them, neither in private 
nor in public.” Ὁ 

How like is this to the writings of the apostle John, and 
how well they explain each other! Here we see the bdas- 
phemy ascribed to the Gnostecs, which Justan mentions, their 
separating themselves from the communion of Christians, 
their denying the resurrection, and their pride. Now, how 
came this writer, like John, never to censure the Unztarzans, 
if he had thought them to be heretics? That they existed 
in his time, there never was a doubt, except what is just 
started in this last publication of yours. It can only be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that he himself, as well as 
the apostle John, were Unitarians, and that they had no 
idea of any herestes besides those of the different kinds of 
Gnostics. 

Pearson says, that Ignatius refers to the doctrine of the 
Etnonites in his Lpistle to Polycarp, and in those to the 
Ephesians, the Magnestans, and the Philadelphians ; but I 
find no such references in them, except perhaps two passages 
which may easily be supposed to have been altered ; because 
when corrected by an Unitarian, nothing is wanting to the 
evident purpose of the writer ; whereas, his censures of the 
Gnostics are frequent and copious; so that no person can 
pretend to leave them without materially injuring the epis- 
tles. 

Besides, there are in these epistles of Jenatius several 
things that are unfavourable to the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ. Thus tothe Ephesians he says, ‘* ILlow much more 
must I think you happy who are so joined to him” (the 
bishop) ‘*as the church is to Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ 
to the Father; that so all things may agree in the same 
unity ΕΖ Tothe Magnesians he says, “" As therefore the 
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Lord did nothing without the Father, being united to him, 
neither by himself nor yet by his apostles ; so neither do ye 
do any thing without your bishop and presbyters.’”* 

What this excellent man said when he appeared before 
the emperor Trajan, was the language of an Unztarzan. 
«¢ You err,” he said, ‘in that you call the evil spirits of the 
Heathens, Gops. For there is but one God, who made 
heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that are in them ; 
and one Jesus Christ, his only-begotten Son ; whose king- 
dom may 1 enjoy! ”’+ 


Τ πὶ; ὅσοι 


LETTER VI. 


Of the Sentiments of Justin Martyr, Ireneus, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus, concerning Heresy. 


REV. SIR, 


Ir, after what I have seen in your Charge and in these 
Letters, 1 could be surprised at any thing you say on these 
subjects, it would be at your so confidently maintaining,t 
that Justen Martyr had a view to the Unitarians in those 
accounts of heresy 7n general which I quoted from him ;§ 
when any person with a small portion of that reading of 
which you pretend to so much, must know that every word 
and phrase in those accounts, especially the charge of pride, 
atheism, and blasphemy, is appropriated to the Gnostics, and 
the Gnostics only. 1 must take the liberty to say, that you 
know nothing at all of the ancient ecclesiastical writers, if 
you can imagine that the Unitarians are ever described by 
them in this manner. I am even ashamed to argue with 
any man who, if he has read the early fathers at all, has read 
them to so little purpose. 

To me it is indisputably clear that Justen Martyr con- 
sidered no other class of persons as heretics, unfit to have 
communion with Christians, but the Gnostics only. Let any 
reasonable man but compare these passages in which he 
censures the Gnostics with so much severity, with those in 
which he speaks of the Unitarians, (in which I still am of 
opinion he makes an apology to them for his own principles, 
but which certainly imply no censure,) and 1 think he can- 
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not but conclude with me, that Unitarianism was considered 
in those times in a very different light from what it was after- 
wards, and is now. 

Justin also particularly mentions his having no objection 
to hold communion with those Jewzsh Christians who ob- 
served the law of Moses, provided they did not impose it 
upon others.* Now whocould those be but Jewzsh Unita. 
rians? For, agreeable to the evidence of all antiquity, ali 
the Jewish Christians were such. . 

It is truly remarkable, and may not have been observed 
by you, as indeed it was not by myself till very lately, that 
Jreneus, who has written so large a work on the subject of 
heresy, after the time of Jusézn, and in a country where it is 
probable there were fewer Unitarians, again and again charac- 
terizes them in such a manner as makes it evident that even 
he did not consider any other persons as being properly 
heretics besides the Gnostics. He expresses a great dislike 
of the Ebzonites; but though he appears to have known 
none of them besides those who denied the miraculous con- 
ception, he never calls them heretzcs. I had thought that in 
one passage he had included them in that appellation ; but 
observing that in his introduction and other places, in which 
he speaks of heretics in general, he evidently meant the 
Gnostics only, and could not carry his views any further, I 
was led to reconsider that particular passage, and I found 
that 1 had been mistaken in my construction of it. 

“ΑἹ! heretics,” he says, ‘ being untaught, and ignorant 
of the dispensations of God, and especially of that which 
relates to man, as being blind with respect to the truth, op- 
pose their own salvation; some introducing another lather 
besides the maker of the world; others saying, that the 
world, and the matter of it, was made by angels,” &c.; and 
after mentioning other similar opinions, he adds, ‘* Others 
not knowing the dispensation of the Virgin, say, that he 
(Jesus) was begotten by Joseph. Some say, that neither 


* Dial. p. 28. This circumstance may throw some light on the passage in 
Jerome, in which he speaks of the Ebionites as anathematized solely on account of 
their adherence to the Jewish law. The Ebionites, at least many of them, would 
have imposed the yoke of the Jewish law upon the Gentile Christians, they would 
not communicate with those who were not circumcised, and of course these would 
not communicate with them; so they were necessarily in a state of excommunica- 
tion with respect to each other. This would also be the case with the Cerinthians, 
as well as the Ebionites, and therefore Jerome mentions them together, the separa- 
tion of communion with respect to both, arising from the observance of the law of 
Moses ; though Jerome might write unguardedly, as he often did, in confounding 
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the soul nor the body can receive eternal life, but the inter- 
nal man only,’* that is, that they denied the resurrection. 

Now, as Cerinthus and Carpocrates, and other Gnosties, 
denied the miraculous conception, as well as the Edbzonztes, 
and all the rest of this description, both before and after this 
circumstance, evidently belongs to the Gnostics ouly, and as 
in no other place whatever does he comprehend them in his 
definition of heresy, it is natural to conclude that he had no 
view to them even here, but only to those Gnostecs who, in 
common with them, denied the miraculous conception. If 
there be any other passage in Jreneus, in which he calls, or 
seems to call, the Ebionites heretzcs, 1 have overlooked it. 
The Ebconites were Jews, and had no communion with the 
Gentiles, at least that appears ; and Irenzeus says nothing at 
all of the Unitarians among the Gentiles, who generally be- 
lieved the miraculous conception, though, as appears from 
other evidence, they constituted the great mass of the un- 
learned Christians. 

Clemens Alerandrinus makes frequent mention of heretics, 
and expresses as much abhorrence of them as Justen Martyr 
does ; but it is evident that, in all the places in which he 
speaks of them, his idea of heresy was confined to Gnostz- 
cism. He considers it as an answer to all heretics to prove 
that ‘ there is one God, the Almighty Lord, who was 
preached by the law and the prophets, and also in the 
blessed gospel.”t He also speaks of heresy as ** borrowed 
from a barbarous philosophy ;” and says of heretics, that, 
‘‘ though they say there is one God, and sing hymns to 
Christ, it was not according to truth; for that they intro- 
duced another God, and such a Christ as the prophets had 
not foretold.”t He likewise speaks of heretics in general, 
as having a high opinion of their own knowledge, omjouw 
γνώσεως εἰληφότων δ He calls them δοξισοῷοι, men who 
think that they have found the truth,|| and ὑπο δοξοσοφιας ἐπηο- 


* « Indocti omnes heretici, et ignorantes dispositiones Dei, et inscii ejus quae est 
secundum hominem dispensationis, quippe cacutientes circa veritatem, ipsi sue 
contradicunt saluti. Alii quidem alterum introducentes praeter demiargum patrem. 
Alii autem ab angelis quibusdam dicentes factum esse mundum, et substantiam 
ejus, &c. Alii autem rursus ignorantes Virginis dispensationem, ex Joseph dicunt 
eum generatum. Et quidam quidem neque animam suam neque corpus recipere 
posse dicunt eeternam vitam, sed tantum hominem interiorem.” Lib, v. Cap. xix. 
p- 429. (P.) 

t Και dracais ἐντενθεν ταις alpereoiy ἕνα δεικνυναι Θεὸν και Κυριον παντοκράτορα, τὸν 
δια νόμου καὶ προφητῶν, πρὸς Ce καὶ μαχάριον εὐαγγελίου γνήσιως κεκηρυγμενον. Strom, 
Lib. win p. 475." (ey 
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μένοι, elated with a conceit of their knowledge.* He says, 
that ὁ heresy began in the time of Adrian,” + when it is 
well known that Basildes, and the most distinguished of 
the Gnostics, made their appearance. Te says the heretics 
went by different names, and those of Valentenus, Marcion, 
and Baszlides, mentioning none but Gnostics.t 1t may only 
be conjectured that he meant the Ebonites by the Peraticz, 
enumerated by him among those who had their denomina- 
tion from the place of their residence. But this is the only 
passage in which the word occurs. He never includes the 
Gentile Unitarians among heretics, and even your great au- 
thority, Mosheim, allows, (what indeed he could not deny,) 
that the Unitarians lived in communion with the Catholic 
church in the early ages. ὃ 

As the strict Ebzonites held no communion with the 
Gentile Christians, it is very possible that Clemens Alexvan- 
drinus might insert them in a catalogue of heretics, and 
allude to them under the name of Peraticz, without intend- 
ing any censure of their doctrine with respect to Christ. 
Besides, this was a name given them, as he says, from their 
place of residence, and therefore did not include the Unita- 
rians among the Gentiles. 

It is clear to me, from the attention that I have lately 
given to this subject, that even long after the doctrine ot 
the divinity of Christ was established by councils and the 
decrees of emperors, the common people were well known 
to believe nothing of the matter; and yet, if they made no 
disturbance, and did not think proper to separate from the 
communion of the orthodox themselves, they were not ex- 
communicated. This may be inferred from the passage 
which 1 quoted from Athanaszus ; || but of which you have 
taken no notice, from which it appears that the Unitarians 
were the οἱ πολλοι, the many. In the time of Tertullian they 
were the major pars credentium, the greater part of believers ;Y 
and in the time of Origen they were the τὸ πληῆος, the multi- 
tude, and the τὰ πληθη, the multitudes. 


Iam, &c. 
* Strom. L. vii. p.759. (P.) + Tbid. Ρ. 764: δὴ t t Ibid. p. 7652 CP.) 
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§ What I find on this subject in Mosheim, is the following, ‘i his Commentarii: 
“The Ebionites and Nazarenes have, | well know, always hitherto been classed 
with the sects of the first age, but to me this appears irreconcileable with reason ; 
for it can be indisputably proved, that those of the Christians who persisted iu 
adhering to the observance of the law of Moses, did not separate themselves from 
the rest of the brethren, until Jerusalem, which had just begun to rise again from 
its ashes, was secondly and finally laid waste by the Romans, in the time of the em- 
peror Hadrian.—Previously to their acting thus, they were regarded by no one in 
any other light than as true Christians.” T'ranslation, 1813, I. p. 206, Note. 
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EETTER Vit. 
Of the State of Heresy in the Time of Tertullian. 


Rev. SIR, 

NoruinG can well be more evident than that Tertullzan 
represents the great body of unlearned Christians in his time 
as Unitarians, and even holding the doctrine of the Trinity 
in great abhorrence. It is hardly possible in the form of 
words to describe this state of things more clearly than he 
does.* Indeed, with respect to this you are pleased to 
make some concession, though by no means such as the 
case requires. 

ἘΠ must confess, Sir,” you say, ‘‘ here seems to be a 
complaint against the unlearned Christians, as in general 
unfavourable to the Trinitarian doctrine. But,’ you add, 
“the complaint is of your own raising. ‘Tertullian will 
vouch but for a very small part of 11. “ Simple persons,’ 
says Tertullian, ‘(not to call them ignorant and idiots,) who 
always make the majority of believers, because the rule of 
faith itself carries us away from the many gods of the Hea- 
then to the one true God; not understanding that one God 
is indeed to be believed, but with an economy (or arrange- 
ment) startle at the economy. They take it for granted that 
the number and disposition of the Trinity is a division of the 
Unity. They pretend that two, and even three, are preached 
by us, and imagine that they themselves are the worshippers 
of one God. We, they say, hold the monarchy. Latins have 
caught up the word monarchia, Greeks will not understand 
economia.’ Jet the author’s words be thus exactly rendered, 
and you will find in them neither complaint nor acknow- 
ledgement of a general prevalence of the Unitarian doctrine 
among ΕΠ ofany τὰ]. Tertullian alleges, that what 
credit it obtained was only with the illiterate, nor with all 
the illiterate, but with those only who were ignorant and 
stupid in the extreme. To preclude the plea of numbers, 
he remarks, that the illiterate will always make the majority 
of believers. ‘Some simple people,’ he says, ‘ take alarm 
at the notion of a plurality of persons in the unity of the 
Godhead.’ ” + 

Here, Sir, I complain of two gross misrepresentations of 
your author; the first respects the number of these simple 
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people, and the second the degree of their simplicity, or, as 
you call it, stupidity. Whoever Tertullian meant by the 
simplices and the ediote, for any thing that appears, he meant 
the whole body of them. His language is general and un- 
limited, and therefore you are altogether unwarranted in 
your limitation of it to some of them. I really wonder at 
your assurance in this. Iam far from construing Tertullian 
rigorously, and am ready to allow that some of these semplices 
and zdiote might profess to believe the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, though he says nothing of it; but making all reasonable 
deductions on this account, he asserts a palpable falsehood, 
and against himself, if a very great majority of these semplices 
and zdiote were not Unitarians. On the whole, it is impos- 
sible not to infer from this passage, that in the time of 
Tertullian the great body of unlearned Christians were Uni- 
tarians, and that they were so in part from their construc- 
tion of the regula fider, or the creed, to which they gave their 
assent at baptism. They even regarded the doctrine of the 
Trinity with horror, as nothing less than idolatry, enjoining 
the worship of more gods than one. Common sense can 
put no other construction on this passage, and Tertullian is 
far from being singular in this acknowledgment. It is 
made in different modes by several of the fathers, even later 
than the age of Tertullian. 

In the next place, I complain of the degree of simplicity, 
or, as you call it, stupidity, with which you charge these 
Unitarians. Tertullian calls them zdzote, which you render 
ediots, and this you have the assurance to call an exact trans- 
lution. You say, that I consult only the “6 ordinary lexi- 
cons.”* Pray, Sir, in what lexicon or dictionary, ordinary 
or extraordinary, did you find this sense of the term zdzota 
in Latin, or ἐδιωτὴς in Greek? Can you produce any pas- 
sage in an ancient writer in which the word has that mean- 
ing? 1 will venture to say that it properly signifies an 
unlearned man, or a person who has not had a learned or 
liberal education, But such persons may have as good 
sense as those who have had that advantage, and may judge 
as truly concerning the great principles of religion as the 
most learned. The doctrine of one God, or two Gods, re- 
quires no knowledge of the learned languages; and you, 
Sir, perhaps, would have understood Christianity no worse 
if you had never heard of the Parmenides. 

It is most natural to interpret the language of any writer 
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by the use of it in other writers of the same age, character 
and profession. Now the translator of Jrenwus certainly 
uses the word ¢diota (ιδιωτης, no doubt, in the original Greek) 
tor an unlearned man, without the least reference to any 
weakness of understanding. Speaking of the heretics, who 
boasted of their knowledge, he says, ‘‘ Non contemplantes 
quanto pluris sit idiota religiosus d blasphemo et impudente 
sophista: Not considering how much better is a religious 
and unlearned man than a blasphemous and impious so- 
phist.”** Certainly you would not render it a relrgious 
adiot, for idiots are incapable of religion. From the bdas- 
phemy here ascribed to heretics, who were Gnostics, you 
may also take a hint for the right understanding of the quo- 
tation from Justin. 

Theodoret, in his explanation of | Cor. xiv. 16, says, that 
“ by ιδιωτὴς was meant a dayman, because it is the custom 
to call those i:wrag who were not engaged in war;” + mean- 
ing, perhaps, those who had no public employments. 

Our translators of the New Testament had a very different 
idea from yours of the meaning of the word sdseor7g. For, in 
Acts iv. 13, we read, that when Peter and John were exa- 
mined before the high-priest and his kindred, “ they won- 
dered at their boldness, because they perceived them to be 
Miwrar;” but it is not rendered zdzots, which would have 
been absurd enough, but ‘ unlearned and ignorant men.” 
In 1 Cor. xiv. the word occurs three times, and is always 
translated wn/carned ;¢ and in 2 Cor. xi. 6, Paul calls him- 
self ἰδιώτης, and he could not be supposed to have called 
himself an cdot. It is there rendered rude. 

One of your proofs that Unitarianism was proscribed in 
the primitive church in the time of Tertullian, is his saying 
that the regula fidez, in his treatise de Prescriptione, was the 
belief of all Christians.§ But every writer, if we wish not to 
cavil, but to understand his real meaning, must be inter- 
preted in a manner consistent with himself. It is a degree 
of candour that is due to all writers; and what you strongly 
plead for in the case of Eusebius. Now, concerning what 
we now Call the Apostles’ Creed, Tertullian expresses himself 
in such a manner (in his treatise De Virginibus velandis ) 
as gives us clearly to understand that this was all that was 
necessary to the faith of a Christian. This creed might be 
subscribed by any Unitarian who believed the miraculous 


* L. ἡ λον Χχο ἡ {7 5) + Opera, WT τ οΙ LP.) 
Tt See vers. 16, 23, 24. S$ abetters; 9:88, (CP) “Tracts, ἘΣ 185; 
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conception... The other creed, therefore, which is not the 
apostles’, must be his own comment or exposition of the 
proper regula fidet, or creed, (and indeed it has all the ap- 
pearance of a comment, as may be seen by the comparison,) 
and all that we can conclude from it is, that it contains his 
own opinion, which is well known from his writings in 
general. . 

To prove that the regula fider in the treatise De Prescrip- 
dione was the belief of all Christians in that age, you must 
prove that it was the creed that all Christians gave their. 
assent to; and this assent was only given at the time of 
baptism. But that regula fidet (which supposes the pre-ex- 
istence of Christ) is nowhere to be found but in this parti- 
cular passage in the writings of Tertudlcan; whereas, that 
which is called the Apostles’ Creed, is, with some variations, 
frequently mentioned, and is known to have been the only 
creed that was used at baptism in the time of Tertudlan, and 
long afterwards. 

That Tertullian alluded to none but the Gnosécs in the 
regula fide of his treatise De Prescriptione, is evident from 
every clause in it, and from the object of the work, which 
respects the Gnosétics only, the Unitarians being only occa- 
sionally and slightly mentioned in it. Though, therefore, a 
single feature in this account is found in the Unitarians as 
well as in the Gnostics, it is the whole character that we are 
to attend to, and not that feature in particular. 

In all other places in which I have found Tertullian to 
speak of heresy in general, it is most evident that his ideas 
went no further than to the opinions of the Gnoséecs, except 
that he once calls Ebeon a heretic, and then he expressly 
makes his heresy to consist in his observance of the Jewish 
ritual.* 

‘¢ Heresies,” he says, ‘do not differ from idolatry, having 
the same author and the same work with idolaters ; for that 
they make another God against the Creator; or, if they ac- 
knowledge one creator, they discourse of him in a manner 
different from the truth.’ + ereéecs, he says, ‘‘ deny that 
God is to be feared ;’+ which agrees with his saying that 


* « Ad Galatas scribens invehitur in observatores et defensores circumcisionis et 
legis. Hebionis heeresis est.” De Pras. Sect. xxxiii. Opera, Ὁ. 214. (P.) 

+  Neque ab idololatria distare hareses, cum et auctoris et operis ejusdem sint 
cujus et idololatria. Deum aut fingunt alium adversus Creatorem, aut, si unicum 
creatorem confiteutur, aliter eum disserunt quam in vero.” De Pras. Sect. ΧΙ. 
Opera, p. 217. (P.) 

Τ᾽“ Negant Deum timendum.” De Pras. Sect. xliii. Opera, p. 418. (P.) 

VOT kV lets O 
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‘the Heathen philosophers were the patriarchs of heresy,” * 
for they held that doctrine; but it was very remote from 
any thing that is ever laid to the charge of the Unitarians. 

‘‘ Heretics,” he says, ‘* associated with the magi, with 
fortune-tellers, with astrologers, with philosophers; being 
actuated by a principle of curiosity ; so that the quality of 
their faith may be judged of from their manner of life, for 
discipline is the index of doctrine.” + 

The whole of this account is inconsistent with Tertudhan’s 
considering Unitarians as heretics; but much more is his 
saying that ‘* the Valentenians were the most numerous of 
all the heretics,’ t and that “the heretics had nothing to do 
with their discipline. Their want of communion,” he says, 
“ἐς shews that they are foreign to us.”§ For it is most evi- 
dent that those whom he calls stmplices and zdiote were 
ranked by him among the credentes, or belvevers. They were 
even the major pars credentium, though Unitarians, and 
holding the doctrine of the Trinity in abhorrence. 

Let any person judge from the whole of this, if it must 
not have been inconsiderate, at least, in Tertullian, and in- 
consistent with himself, to call those persons heretics, who 
could not subscribe to that form of the creed which includes 
the article of pre-existence, and which was not assented to 
at baptism. 

Tertullian also recites the articles of the creed in a third 
form, in his book against Prareas. But as in the former he 
evidently had a view to the Gnostics only, so in this he had 
a view to the opinions of Praveas, whom he was refuting. 
This, therefore, as well as the other, though delivered in 
the form of a creed, and said to be held by all Christians, 
can only be considered as his own comment upon it, and as 
containing his own opinion, It is as follows: 

«ς We believe in one God, but under that dispensation 
which we call the economy; so that there is also a son of 
this one God, his word, who proceeded from him, by whom 
all things were made, and without whom nothing was made; 

ἂν ἧς ΤΠ] ΠΕ ἐς Hee : Σ Ὁ τον 
Εἰ τὸν ἽΝ patriarche philosophi.” Adv. Hermog. Sect. viii. Opera, 

+ “ Notata etiam sunt commercia hzereticorum cum magis, quampluribus: cum 
circulatoribus, cum astrologis, cum philosophis, curiositati scilicet deditis.—Adeo 


et de genere conversationis qualitas fidei zestimari potest: doctrinee index disciplina 
est." De Pras. Sect. xliii. Opera, p. 218. (P.) 


1 “ Valentiniani frequentissimum plani collegium inter heereticos.” Adv. Valent. 
Sect. i. Opera, p. 250. (P.) 
§ “ Heretici autem nullum habent consortium nostr disciplinze, quos extraneos 


ore ty ipsa ademptio communicationis.” De Baptismo, Sect. xv. Opera, 
p- ΕΣ . 
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that he was sent by the Father into a virgin, and of her 
born man and God, the son of man, and the son of God, 
and called Jesus Christ; that he suffered, died, and was 
buried, according to the Scriptures; that he was raised by 
the Father, and taken up again into heaven; that he sits at 
the right hand of the Father, and will come to judge the 
living and the dead; who thence, according to his promise, 
sent from the Father the Holy Spirit, the comforter, and the 
sanctifier of the faith of those who believe in the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” * 

Let the impartial reader then judge whether we are not 
more likely to find the genuine proper creed, which was 
considered as containing the fu7th of all Christeans, unmixed 
with any peculiar opinions of Tertuddan’s own, in the treatise 
De Virginibus velandis, in which he is not opposing ortho- 
doxy to heterodoxy, but simply fazth to practice. 

J am really surprised that you should lay so much stress 
on the testimony of Tertudlian, admitting it to be clear and 
uniform, which it is far from being, and also on that of 
Eusebius, with respect to the general faith of Christians even 
in their own times, and much more in times preceding them, 
when it is so common for men to represent the opinions of 
those whom they esteem, as the same with theirown. Ever 
man should be heard with caution when he praises himself ; 
and what he says in one place should be compared with 
what he says in another, and especially what he drops as it 
were accidentally, and when he was off his guard. As I 
said before, ‘their evidence in these cases is not to be 
regarded, unless they bring some sufficient proof of their 
assertions.” 

Had Tertullian, Origen, and others, thought more highly 
of the common people than they did, we should probably 
never have known from them what their opinions were. 
But happily for us they thought meanly of them, and, with- 
out being aware of the use and value of the information, 
have given us sufficient lights into this very important cir- 
cumstance in the history οἴ their times. But in this, as 


* “ Unicum quidem Deum credimus, sub hac tamen dispensatione quar ceco- 
nomiam dicimus, ut unici Dei sit et filius sermo ipsius, qui ex ipso processerit, per 
quem omnia facta sunt, et sine quo factum est vibil; hune missum ἃ Patre in virgi- 
nem, et ex ea natum hominem et deum, filium hominis et filtum Dei, et cognomi- 
natum Jesum Christum. Hune passum, hune mortuum, et sepultum, sec undum 
scripturas, et resuscitatum a Patre, et in calos resumptum, sedere ad dextram 
Patris, venturum judicare vivos et mortuos, qui exinde miserit, secundum promis- 
sionem suam, ἃ Patre spiritum sanctum, paracletum, sanctificatorem fidei eorum 
qui credunt in Patrem et Filium et Spiritum sanctum.” Adv. Praxeam, Sect. ii: 
Opera, p. 501. (P.) 
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well as in several other respects, you, Sir, have been led 
into several mistakes through your ignorance of human 
nature; the knowledge of which, and a due attention to it, 
would have been of much more service to you in these in- 
quiries than your knowledge of Greek, in which, however, 
1 do not perceive that you greatly abound. ‘This ignorance 
of human nature appears in your Insisting,* that if | admit 
the evidence of Eusebzus for the existence of the Lbzonztes 
in the time of the apostles, I must admit his testimony to 
their condemnation of them. 

As Theodotus, who appeared in the time of Tertullian, is 
called a heretic in the Appendix to Tertudlian’s book De 
Prescriptione,t I think it probable that, after his excommu- 
nication, he formed a church of pure Unitarians, and might 
be the first who set up a separate place of worship on that 
account, and therefore was denominated a heretze in the 
original sense of that word; and this circumstance might 
give rise to the opinion that he was the first who taught the 
doctrine. 

When Eusebius wrote so as evidently to suppose that the 
Ebionites existed in the time of the apostles, you say, “I 
consider it as a hasty assertion of a writer over zealous to 
overwhelm his adversary by authorities.”+ I suspect that 
he may have been guilty of something like this, when he 
said that Theodotus was excommunicated by Victor on 
account of his Unitarian principles. That he was excom- 
municated I admit; but that his Unitarian principles was 
the sole ground of his excommunication I have some doubt, 
considering your own idea of the credit of the witness, 
which indeed is pretty much the same as my own. 

Damar: 


LETTER. VOUT. 
Of Origen’s Idea of Heresy. 
Rev. Sir, 

Wuar I have said concerning Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Tertullian is true also of Origen, and these writers may help 
to explain each other. No man took more pains to incul- 
cate the doctrine of the Logos than Origen, and he thought 
meanly of those Christians who did not adopt it, consider- 
ing them as of an inferior rank; but I believe he never 


* Letters,p. 174. (P:) t See supra, p. 53, Note *. 
4 Letters, p. 173. CP.) 
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classes them with heretics; and whenever he speaks of 
heretics in general, he, as well as all preceding writers, 
evidently had a view to the Gnostecs only.** In his treatise 
entitled Phzlosophumena, which is the first of his books 
against the heretics, it is evident that he considered none in 
that light besides the Gnostics.f 

In one place he evidently considers the Unitarians and 
heretics separately, as two distinct classes of men; but sup- 
poses that the Unitarians confounded the persons of the 
Father and the Son, on which account they were called 
Patripassians. But notwithstanding the evil that he says of 
them, he acknowledges that they adhere to their opinion, as 
thinking that it did honour to Christ, as on other occasions 
he ascribes it to their regard to the one true God the Father. 
‘“‘ We are not,” says he, ** to consider those as taking the part 
of Christ who think falsely concerning him, out of an idea of 
doing him honour, Such are those who confound the intel- 
lect.of the Father and the Son, distinguishing their substance 
in idea and name only; and also the heretics, who, out of a 
desire of speaking magnificently concerning him, carry their 
blasphemy very high, even to the Maker of the world, are not 
on his side.” Σ 

It is evident to me that in the time of Origen, viz. the 
beginning of the third century, the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ was so far from being generally received, except by 
the bishops and the more learned of the clergy; that it was 
considered as a sublime doctrine, proper, indeed, for persons 
who had made advances in divine knowledge, but not 
adapted to the vulgar, who were content with the plain 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, and him crucified; looking no 
further than to his humanity, as it is delivered in the gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. John’s doctrine of the Logos 
was thought to be too sublime for the generality of Chris- 
tians. 

‘*‘ No one,” says Origen, “ taught the divinity of Christ so 
clearly as John, who presents him to us, saying, I am the 
light of the world; 1 am the way, the truth, and the life; I 


* See his Commentary on Matt. 1. pp. 156, 159, 212, 287, 475, and many other 
passages in his writings. (P.) 

+ See pp. 6, 8, and 16, of that work, as published by Wolfius at Hamburg, in 
17005 ..CP) 

Τ Ov νομιςεον yap εἰναι ὑπερ αὐτῇ τὸς τὰ Ψευδη cppovevtas περι αυτϑ φαντασια, Te 
δοξαζειν αυτον" ὅποιοι εἰσιν συγχεοντες πάτρος Ka Vie ἐννοιαν, καὶ τῇ ὕποςασει ἕνα διδοντες 
εἰναι τὸν πάτερα καὶ TOY υἷον, TH ἐπινοίᾳ μονῇ» KOE τοῖς ὀνόμασι, διαιρεντες TO ἕν ὑποχειμιενον" 
καὶ οἱ ἀπὸ των αἱρεσεων, φαντασίᾳ τὸ μεγαλα περι AUT! φροόνειν, ἀδικιαν εἰς το ὑψος λαλεν- 
τες, ua χαχὼς λεγόντες τὸν δημμδργον, οὐκ εἰσιν ὑπὲρ avte. ““ Comment in Matt.;— 
Origenis Commentar.” ed. Hueti, Rothomag. 1008, I. p.470. CP.) 
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am the resurrection; Iam the gate; I am the good shepherd ; 
and in the Revelation, | am the alpha and omega, the begin- 
ning and the end, the first and the last. We may, therefore, 
boldly say, that as the gospels are the first-fruits (or most 
excellent part) of the Scriptures, so the gospel of John is the 
first-fruits of the gospels ; the sense of which no person can 
conceive except he who reclines on the breast of Jesus, and 
who can receive trom Jesus his mother Mary, and make her 
hisown. He must be another John, who was shewn by Jesus 
as another Jesus. For, he who is perfect does not himself 
live, but Christ lives in him; and since Christ lives in him, 
he says to Mary concerning him, Behold thy son, Christ 
himself.” % 

“ This,” says he, ‘ we ought to understand, that as the 
law was a shadow of good things to come, so is the gospel as 
it is understood by the generality. But that which John 
calls the everlasting gospel, and which may be more properly 
called the spiritual, instructs the intelligent very clearly con- 
cerning the Son of God. Wherefore the gospel must be 
taught both corporeally and spiritually ; and, when it is 
necessary, we must preach the corporeal gospel, saying to 
the carnal, that we know nothing but Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. But when persons are found confirmed in the 
spirit, bringing forth fruits in it, and in love with heavenly 
wisdom, we must impart to them the Logos returning from 
his bodily state, in that he was in the beginning with God.” + 

** There are,” says he, ‘* who partake of the Logos which 
was from the beginning, the Logos that was with God, and 
the Logos that was God, as Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah, and 
any others that speak of him as the Logos of God, and the 


* Orders yap εκεινων axpatws epaveperey αὑτῷ τὴν Seotnta ὡς Ιωαννης, παραςήησας 
αὐτὸν λέγοντα, Eyw εἰμι τὸ φως τῷ χοσμδ, Ey εἰμι ἡ ὅδος, και ἡ ἀληθεια, καὶ Con’ eyw 
εἰμι ἡ ἀναςασις, ἐγὼ εἰμι ἡ Tupa, eyw εἰμι ἃ ποιμὴν ὁ καλος" καὶ ev τη Ἀποκαλύψει, Εγω εἰμι 
τὸ ἃ και τὸ Wy ἡ ἀρχὴ και τὸ τελός, ὁπρωτος καὶ ὁ ἐσχατος. Τολμήτεον Tory εἰπειν ἀπαρχὴν 
μὲν πασων γράφων εἰναι τὰ ευαγγελίια, των be εὐαγγελίων ἀπαύχὴν τὸ κατὰ Inavyny, οὐ τὸν 
vouy ovders δυναται Aabew μὴ αναπεσων ἐπι τὸ ς-ηθος Inoov, μηδὲ Kuba απὸ σοῦ τὴν Μαριαν 
γενομένην war αὐτῷ μητερα" καὶ THAmmatov de γενεσθαι bes τὸν ἐσόμενον αλλον Iwavyny, ὡς 
τε οἰόνει τὸν Ἰωαννὴν δειχθηναι οντὰ ἴησεν ano Ἰησ» καὶ γὰρ πᾶς ὁ τετελειώμενος Oy 
ουκετι, αλλ’ ἐν αὐτῷ Sn Χριςος, καὶ ἐπεὶ Cn εν autw Χρις-ος, λέγεται περι αὐτῷ τὴ Μαριᾳ, 
ἴδε ὁ υἱος ce ὁ Χριςτος. ** Comment. in Johan.” Il. p. 5. (P.) 

: t Ka τατο δὲ εἰδηναι exony, ὁτι ὥσπερ ECE νομὸς σχιαν περιέχων τῶν μελλόντων ἀγάαθων, 
ume Te wat αληθειαν χαταγγελίλομενθ VOILE δηλόμενων, GUTW χαι εὐωγγελιον σκιαν μυςηρίων 
Χρις διδάσκει, τὸ νομιζοικενον ὑπο πάντων τῶν ἐντυγχανοντων νοεισθα:. ὯῳὉ δὲ φησιν Τωαννῆς 
εὐαγγέλιον αἰώνιον, οἰχείως ἂν λεχθησόμενον πνευματικόν, σαῴφως παριςησι τοῖς vores τὰ 
πανταὰ ἐνώπιον περι αὐτῷ τῷ Vie TH Mex. Διοπερ ἀνώγκαιον πνευματίκως καὶ σωματικὼς 
χριςιανιζειν, καὶ OTR μὲν χρὴ τὸ σωματικὸν κήρυσσειν εὐαγγελιον, φασκοντα μηδεν εἰδέναι τοῖς 
σαρκινοις ἡ Inzey Χριςον χαὶ τϑτον ἐστ αυρώμενον, τϑτὸ ποιητεῦν᾽ ἐπῶν δὲ εὑρεθωσι χωτηρτισ- 
evel τῷ πνευματι, και χαρποῴφοροντες EY αὐτῷ, ερωντες TE τῆς ουρῶνι8 σοφιας, μεταδοτεὸν 
auras τ λόγι, ἐπαγελθοντος απὸ Te σεσαρχωσθαι, eh ὁ ἣν ev αρχὴ πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν, Ibid, 


p.9. (P.) 
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Logos that was with him; but there are others who know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified, the Logos that 
was made flesh ; thinking they have every thing of the Logos 
when they acknowledge Christ according to the flesh. Such 
is the multitude of those who are called Christians,”* 

Again, he says, ‘“ the multitude (2. 6. the great mass or body) 
of believers are instructed in the shadow of the Logos, and 
not in the true logos of God, which is in the open heaven.” 

These humble Christians of Origen, who got no further 
than the shadow of the Logos, and the simplices and zdeote 
of Tertullian, were probably the simplices credentium of 
Jerome, who as well as the heretics, he says, “" did not 
understand the Scriptures as became their majesty.” For 
had these simple Christians, within the pale of the church, 
inferred from what John says of the Logos and from what 
Christ says of himself that he was, personally considered, 
equal to the Father, Jerome would hardly have said that they 
did not understand the Scriptures according to their ma- 
jesty: for he himself would not pretend to a perfect know- 
ledge of the mystery of the Trinity. “ὁ For these simple 
Christians,” he says, ‘ the earth of the people of God brought 
forth Aay, as for the heretics it brought forth ¢horns.”+ For 
the intelligent, I suppose, it produced richer fruits. 

From all these passages, and others quoted before, espe- 
cially the major pars credentium of Tertullian, I cannot help 
inferring, that the doctrine of Christ being any thing more 
than a man, who was crucified and rose from the dead, (the 
whole doctrine of the incarnation of the eternal Logos, that 
was in God, and that was God,) was considered as a more 
abstruse and refined doctrine, with which there was no 
occasion to trouble the common people; and it is evident 
that this class of Christians was much staggered by it, and 
offended when they did hear of it. This could never have 
been the case if it had been supposed to be the doctrine of 
the apostles, and to have been delivered by them as the most 


“ Οὕτω Tovey οἱ μεν τινες μετεχϑσιν αὐτῷ TA EY ἀρχὴ λ0γ8 Kas πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν Acye, και 
Θεὸν λογθ, ὥσπερ ‘None και σαιας καὶ Tepensas, καὶ εἰ τις ἕτερος τοιθτον ἑἕαυτον παρε- 
oncey ὡς τὸν Λογὸν κυριΒ, ἡ τὸν λόγον γενεσθαι πρὸς avtov’ ἕτεροι δὲ οἱ μηδὲν εἰδοτες εἰ μὴ 
ἴησεν Xpicoy καὶ TeTOY ἐς.αυρωμενὸν, τὸν γενόμενον σαρκα λόγον, τὸ πᾶν νομισαντες EVAL TB 
λογθ Xpisov κατὰ σάρκα μόνον γνωσχθσι τοιθτον be ess τὸ πληθος τῶν πεπιςευκεναι γομε- 
ζομενων. “ Comment. in Johan.” Il. pp. 48, 40. (P.) 

+ Ta δὲ πληθη τῶν memserKevas νομιζομένων τῇ σχιίᾳ τ Avye, καὶ οὐχι TH αληθινῳ oy 
Θεβ ἐν τῷ ἀνεῴγότι ουρανῳ τυγχανοντι, μαθητενεται. Ibid. p. 52. (P.) 

1 “ Quod dicitur super terram populi mei spine et fennm ascendent, referri potest 
et ad hereticos, et ad simplices quosque credentium, qui non ita scripturam intelli- 
gunt ut illius convenit majestati. Unde singula singulis coaptavimus, ut terra populi 
Dei hereticis spinas, imperitis quibusque ecclesia foenum afferat.” In Is. xxxii. 
20, Opera, IV. p. 118. (P.) 
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essential article of Christian faith, in which light it is now 
represented, Such terms as scandalizare, expavescere, &c. 
used by Tertudlian,* and ταράσσειν by Origen,t can ouly apply 
to the case of some novel and alarming doctrine, something 
that men had not been accustomed to. In the language of 
Origen, it had been the corporeal gospel only, and not this 
spiritual and mysterious one, that they had been taught. Ὁ 
Iam, &c. 


LETTER IX. 


Of the Light in which the Unitarians were considered in later 
Ages, and of the State of the Common People at all Times. 


REv. Sir, 


Ir appears from what has been advanced in the preceding 
letters, that, whatever might be the opinion. of the more 
learned Christians, and of course that of the wreters, the 
bulk of the common people were not brought to a belief, or 
rather a profession, of the doctrine of the Trinity till a pretty 
late period; and that, if they did not of themselves leave 
the communion of the orthodox, and raised no disturbance 
in the church, they were connived at. In fact, they 
were considered by the more learned as simple, ignorant 
people, who knew no better, and who acquiesced in the 
doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ, because they 
were incapable of comprehending that of his dzvenzty, and 
the sublime doctrine of three persons in one God. This must 
have been the case with the οἱ πολλοι, the many, or multitude, 
of Athanasius. 

This writer, considering the violence of his character, 
speaks of the Unitarians with a good deal of tenderness on 
account of the difficulty of understanding the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In my former letters [p. 77] I quoted a passage 
from him in which he represents them as the of πολλοι, the 
many, and persons of a low understanding, but by no means 
as persons out of the church. Contrasting them with the 
Gnostics and the Arians, he says, ‘‘ Some persons considering 
what is human in Christ, seeing him thirsting, labouring, 
and suffering, and degrading him to a mere man, sin indeed 
greatly; but they may readily obtain forgiveness if they 

repent, alleging the weakness of the flesh; and they have 


* See supra, pp. 19, 24. t+ See supra, p. 109. 
1 See Appendix, No. IX. 
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the apostle himself administering pardon to them, and, as it 
were, holding out his hand to them, while he says, Truly, 
great as the mystery of godliness, God was manifest in the 
esh.” * 

᾿ According to him, many persons within the pale of the 
church must either have been Unitarians, or have believed 
the doctrine of the Trinity without understanding it; which 
in fact is no belief at all. Being consulted what was to be 
done with respect to the spread of the doctrine of Paulus 
Samosatensis, after acknowledging that persons of low under- 
standings were chiefly infected with it, and quoting what 
Paul says of the great mystery of godliness, God manifest in 
the flesh, he says, ‘* those who understand the subject aceu- 
rately, are few, but all pious persons may hold the faith 
delivered to them.”+ But what kind of holding must it 
be, when they had no perfect understanding of what they 
held ? 

Gregory Nazianzen also represents the common people as 
excusable for their errors, and safe, from not being disposed 
to scrutinize into things. 

I have also observed many instances in writers so late as 
Chrysostom, who, notwithstanding the prevalence of a differ- 
ent mode of treating Unitarians, use the term heretics in 
its ancient and proper sense for the Gnostics only. Here I 
shall content myself with one from Athanasius. He says, 
‘‘ The heretics make to themselves another Maker of the 
universe besides the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” § 
Indeed Athanasius considered the proper Unitarians, in a 
more favourable light than he did either the Gnosézcs or the 
Arians.| 

Cyril of Jerusalem complains of heretics, both Unctarians 
and Arzans, in the bosom of the church. ‘* Now,” says he, 
‘there is an apostacy; for men have departed from the 
faith, some confounding the Son with the Father, others 


* Ὅταν tives, εἰς Ta avOpwriva βλεποντες, wos τὸν xupioy διψωντα, ἡ χυπίωντα, ἡ πας- 
χοντα, nas μόνον φλυαρησωσιν ὡς κατ᾽ ἀνθρωπου τ σωτηρος, μαρτανεσι μὲν μεγαλως" 
δυνανται δὲ ὅμως ταχεως μεταγινώσχοντες λαμβανειν συγγνωμήν, εἐχοντες προφασιν τὴν TH 
σωματος ἀσθενειαν" EXATL γὰρ καὶ τὸν ἀπόστολον συγγνωμην αὐτοῖς νεμοντα, καὶ CLOVES χειρα 
αυτοις ἐν τῷ λέγειν ἐκχτεινοντά, ὅτι καὶ ὁμολογϑμενως [LER ESL τὸ τῆς ευσεδειας μυςηρίον, 
Θεος εφανερωθὴ ev σαρχι. “ In illud Evangelii Quicunque dixerit,” &c. Opera, I. 
p-975. (P.) 

Tt ‘Ors τὴν μὲν ἀχριβειαν αὑτῆς ἐπιζητεῖν ολιγων est, τὴν δὲ Tic κατέχειν ATAYTOY τῶν 
πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν ευπειθων. ‘ De Incarnatione, contra P. Samosat.” Opera, I. p. 892. (P.) 

1 Tots μεν yap τϑ hae Taya ἂν nos TVYYLVWOTKOLAEY TETO πασχεσιν, οὖς σωζει πολλακις 
το αϑασανιςον. Oratio xxi. Opera, |. p. 388. (P.) 

§ Οἱ Ce amo τῶν aiperewy addroy Lavras ἀαναπλαττοντι δημιθργὸν τῶν πάντων Tape τὸν 
πάτερα τ xupra ἥμων ince Xpce De Incarnatione,” Opera, |. p.55. (P.) 

|| See Opera, I. pp. 975, 977, 978. (P.) 
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daring to say that Christ was created out of nothing. For- 
merly heretics were open, but now the church is full of 
concealed heretics.”* The more zealous of the orthodox 
bishops might do something more than complain, but in 
general it may be presumed that they did not trouble them- 
selves about the matter. 

Complaints of the spread of heresy, both that of the 
Unitarians, and that of the Arians, in Asta Minor, in the 
time of Basil, by himself and his contemporaries, are with- 
out end. ‘Those opinions prevailed more especially among 
the common people, though many of the clergy were also 
infected; and what is remarkable, the malcontents com- 
plained loudly of his zrnovations, both with respect to an- 
cient doctrines and ancient practices. For some time Baszé, 
called the Great, was obliged to give way to the storm, and 
retire from his diocese, though this it seems was a dangerous 
step; for, according to him, unremitted vigilance was ne- 
cessary to guard their flocks from seduction. ‘If any 
person,” he says, ‘‘ leave his diocese for the shortest time, he 
leaves the common people exposed.” + 

] think we may learn from Facundus, who wrote so late as 
the reign of Justznzan, that in his time many of the common 
people were well known to consider Christ as a mere man, 
and yet were not disturbed on that account. As the passage 
in his writings from which 1 infer this is a pretty remarkable 
one, I shall cite it at full length. Speaking of the condem- 
nation of Theodorus, in whose favour he is writing, he says, 
that ‘*in condemning him they condemned all those who 
thought as he did, even though they afterwards changed their 
opinion.——W hat will they do with Martha, and then with 
Mary, the sisters of Lazarus, who were particularly attached 
to our Lord while he was upon earth? And yet both of 
them, first Martha and then Mary, are said to speak to him 
thus: Lord, 10 thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died; who, though they thought that he was the Son of 
God who was to come into the world, yet would they not 
have said zf thou hadst been here, if they had believed him 
to be God omnipresent. They therefore only thought as 
Theodorus is said to have done, and were excommunicated 
along with him; and how many of this kind do we know, 


* Noy δὲ es ἀποςασια ἀπεςησαν yap οἱ ἀνθρωποι τῆς ὀρθῆς πίστεως, καὶ of μεν υἱοπω- 
Topay καταγγελλδσιν, οἱ be τὸν Χριστον εξ εκ ὀντων εἰς τὸ εἰναι παρενεχθεντὰ λέγειν 
τολμωσιν, καὶ πρότερὸὼν μὲν σὰν ᾧανεροι aipetinor, γυν be πεπληρωται ἡ εχχλησιᾶ 
χεχρυμμεένων αἷρετικων. Cyrilli Catech. xv. p. 209. Seealsop. 5. (P.) 

t Es yap τις καὶ πρὸς τὸ βραχυτατον τῆς EMUANTIAG αὑτῷ amosain ἐκδιοτὸς ἀφήσει τὸς 
aus τοῖς ἐφεδρευεσ,. Basilis Epist. xx. Opera, 111. p.114. (P.) 
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by the writings of the apostles and evangelists there were 
at that time, and how many even now are there still in the 
common herd of the faithful, who, by only partaking in the 
holy mysteries, and by a simple observance of the com- 
mandments, we see pleasing Gaod; when even the apostles 
themselves, the first teachers, only thought as those whom 
we see to be included in this condemnation of Theodorus !”’% 

The case is indeed the same in a greater or less degree, 
at all times and in all churches. Quiet people will gene- 
rally be indulged in their own way of thinking; and they 
are only those that disturb others that are themselves dis- 
turbed, 

Is it not well known that there are both Arzans and So- 
cintans, members of the Church of England, and even 
among the clergy themselves; and yet if they can reconcile 
it to their own minds to keep in communion with a Trini- 
tarian Church, there are no attempts made to molest them. 
Zealous as the heads of the church are (from the archdeacons 
to the archbishops) for the purity of its tenets, they think 
proper to connive at these things ; and so they did in an age 
more zealous than this. The excellent Mr. Firmint was 
not only an avowed Socinian, and in communion with the 
Church of England, but in habits of intimacy with T’dlotson, 
and some of the most distinguished churchmen of his time. 

At present there are Arian and Socinzan writers within 
the pale of your church; and yet I dare say it never occurred 
to any archdeacon, bishop, or archbishop, that it would be 
proper to excommunicate any of them for the part they have 
acted. Such a thing as this might not have passed so easily 
in the time of Theodosius ; but even then I make no doubt 
but that persons who could content themselves without dis- 
turbing others, would not have been molested. 

You and [ are both agreed that persons who do not bond 


* « Condemnaverunt omnes ab ipso in quem illum incidisse putant errore con- 
versos.——Ubi quid agent de Martha et Maria, sororibus Lazari, qua familiari 
devotione ipsi domino dum hic in carne degerit adhaserunt? Et tamen utraque, 
id est, prius Martha, ac deinde Maria, legitur illi dixisse, Domine, si fuisses hic, 
frater meus nou fuisset mortuus. Que licet crederent quod ipse esset filius Dei 
qui in mundum venisset, tamen non dicerent st fuisses hic, si eum cognoscerent 
sicut Deum, ubique esse prassentem. Eadem ergo sapuerunt que dicitur sapuisse 
Theodorus, et cum Theodoro simul anathematisate sunt. Et quantos vel eo tem- 
pore in evangeliis et apostolicis scriptis tales fuisse cognovimus? Quantos etiam 
nunc tales in grege fidelium, sola sanctorum mysteriorum participatione, et simplici 
preceptorum obedientia, placentes Deo vidimus; cum et ipsi primi pastores ejus 
Apostoli sic aliquando sapuerunt, quos omnes cum Theodoro vidimus in hoc ana- 
themate condemnatos.” Pro Defensione trium Capitulorum, L. x. C. vii. p. 
109: (P;) 

+ See Vol. X. pp. 360, 361, Note 1. 
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fide hold the acknowledged tenets of any church, (I mean 
such great and distinguished ones as those relating to ¢he 
object of worship,) ought to withdraw themselves from it,* 
and not, by continuing in communion with it, to counten- 
ance its errors. But how many are there who do not see 
the thing in the same light, or whose habits and_ prejudices 
are such, that they cannot bring themselves to act as we 
think every principle of honour, as well as of relegion, dic- 
tates! And yet I cannot agree with you, if you should say, 
that all such persons are hypocrites and insincere, doing what 
they themselves know and feel to be wrong. They have 
excuses which 1 doubt not satisfy their own minds, though 
they do not satisfy me. Great allowance, no doubt, is also 
to be made for the force of habit, and even for a natural 
timidity. There are many Erasmuses for one Luther, many 
Dr. Clarkes for one Whiston,t a name which, notwithstand- 
ing the weakness of his judgment in some things, ought 
never to be mentioned without respect, on account of his 
almost singular and unparalleled uprightness. 

As to the common people, the idiote of Tertullian, we 
generally see that, as they are not innovators in doctrine, 
they go to public worship where they have been used to do, 
without any nice discrimination of what is transacted there ; 
and the observation will generally apply to the bulk of the 
inferior clergy. When Henry VIII. reformed the Church 
of England, how many joined him in it who would never 
have declared themselves Dissenters from the Established 
Church! The church is now Trinitarian ; but supposing 
that an Arzan or Socinian parliament (which is a possible 
case in this inquisitive and fickle age) should change the 
established religion in that respect, how many do you think 
of the clergy (excepting those who possess the rank, the 
knowledge, and the zeal of Archdeacons, &c., and also those 
whom you would place in ‘“ the dregs of methodism,”+) 
would become Dissenters, especially if, as was often the case 
in former times, they had no alternative but a prison with a 
good conscience, or their present emoluments without one? 
1 rather think they would contrive to keep both, and soon 
make themselves perfectly easy in their new situation. 

With respect to the common people in general, settled as 
you may think them to be in the doctrines of the Church 
of England, perpetually hearing of three persons and one 


* See supra, p. 107, Note. 
t See his Historical Memoirs of Dr. Clarke, Ed. 3, 1748, pp. 35—41. 
} Letters, p.62. (P.) Tracts, p. 160. 
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God, and daily making their responses to the holy, blessed, 
and glorious Trinity ; yet could they, without any prepara- 
tion or discussion, hear Mr. Lindsey’s reformed liturgy read 
to them by their usual ministers, and no Archdeacon should 
sound the alarm, but they were to take it for granted that all 
was done by order of their superiors, and therefore right, I 
dare say the peace of few parishes would be much disturbed ᾿ 
by it. 

These considerations, which are founded on such a know- 
ledge of human nature as we may learn from all history and 
our own daily observation, may render it credible, that the ma- 
jority of the common people, the zdiote of Tertullian, though 
not the zdiots of Dr. Horsley, might be Unitarians, and yet 
continue in communion with the church after its forms be- 
came ‘Trinitarian, especially as they would not become so 
allat once. In the most ancient liturgies, you know, there 
were no prayers addressed to Christ; and as the members 
of Christian societies were not required to subscribe to any 
thing,* there was nothing that they were expected to bear 
a part in, concerning which they might not be able to satisfy 
themselves. 


Lam, &c; 


LETTER X. 


Of the Quotation from Athanasius. 
Rev. 518, 


Ir is with very little effect, indeed, that you cavil at my 
quotation from Athanasius, and the defence | made of it. 
To every impartial reader it discovers how extremely averse 
the Jews were to the doctrine of the divinity of Christ; and, 
to borrow a word from you and Mr. Badcock, to what 
management the apostles were reduced in divulging this 
offensive doctrine to them. I have nothing to offer in ad- 
dition to what I said on that subject, except that I have no 
objection to your rendering εὐλογος αἰτία, a good reason, 
instead of a plausible pretence ; for 1 doubt not that it ap- 
peared a very good reason to Athanasius, who had nothing 
better to suggest. 

Athanasius, however, by no means stands single in his 
view of the prejudices of the Jews, and of the conduct of 


* In the times in which the doctrine of the Trinity was most agitated, some of 
the more zealous bishops proposed the Nicene Creed and other tests to those who 


were in communion with them; but even then this practice does not appear to 
have been general, (P.) 
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the apostles with respect to them. Epiphanius, as quoted 
above, [p. 163,] shews how prevalent the doctrine of the 
simple humanity of Christ was at the time that John wrote. 
There are also passages in several of the fathers, and espe- 
cially a great number in Chrysostom, by which we clearly 
perceive that their idea of the conduct of the apostles was 
precisely the same with that which 1 have ascribed to Atha- 
nasius ; and as it is possible that, by a different kind of 
instinct, my raped glances may have discovered more pas- 
sages of this kind than have occurred to you, in the actual 
reading and study of all the authors, I shall here produce 
one of them from the Preface to his Commentaries on the 
Book of Acts. 

After treating pretty largely of the conduct of the apostles 
with respect to their insisting on the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of Christ, rather than that of his devenety, immedi- 
ately after the descent of the Holy Spirit, he says, ‘* As to 
the Jews, who had daily heard, and been taught out of the 
law, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord, and besides 
him there is no other; having seen him (Jesus) nailed toa 
cross, yea, having killed and buried him themselves, and not 
_ having seen him risen again, if they had heard that this per- 
son was God, equal to the Father, would not they have 
rejected and spurned at it?’ [ want words in English to 
express the force of the Greek in this place. The Latin 
translator renders it nonne mazime omnes ab his verbis abhor- 
ruissent, ac resilissent, et oblatrassent. ‘* On this account,” 
he adds, ‘‘ they (the apostles) brought them forwards gently, 
and by slow degrees, and used great art in condescending to 
their weakness.””* 

In how different a light do Chrysostom and you represent 
the same thing! According to you, the Jews were always 
fully persuaded that their Messtzah was to be God, equal to 
the Father; and, therefore, after the apostles had persuaded 
them that Jesus was the Messiah, they had nothing to ap- 
prehend from their attachment to the doctrine of the unity 
of God, and had no occasion for any art or management 
with respect to it. However, their view of things, 1 doubt 
not, assisted Athanasius, Chrysostom, and others, who lived 


* Tag be ay Ιουδαιοι, of καθ᾽ ἑκαστὴν ἡμεραν μανθανοντες, καὶ ἐνηχουμενοι ὕπο τοῦ νόμου, 
Ακουε, Ισραηλ, Κυριος Θεὸς σου Κυριος εἷς ἐστιν, και πλὴν αὐτου οὐκ ἐστιν αλλος, ἐπι ξυλον 
σταυρου ἐδοντες προσηλωώμενον αὐτον, μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ σταυρωσαντες Kas ἥαψαντες, καὶ ουδὲ 
ανασταντα δεάσαμενοι, ἀκουοντες τι Θεὸς ἐστιν AUTOS οὗτος, καὶ τῷ πατρι ἰσος, οὐκ ἂν μα- 
Mora πάντων ἀπεπήδησαν τε και ἀπερῤαγησαν; Διατοι τϑτο ἡρεμῶ, καὶ KATH μικρὸν, 
auras προσξίβαζεσι, και πολλῇ μεν κεχρηνται τῇ τῆς συγκαταξασεως οικονομιᾳ. Chrysost. 
in Acta Apost. Hom. 1, Opera, VIII. p. 447. (Ρ.) 
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nearer to those times than the present Archdeacon of St. 
Alban’s, to account for the great number of Unitarians 
among the early Jewish Christians ; nor could they won- 
der at the same among the Gentiles, considering as Athana- 
stus does, that they could only learn Christianity from the 
Jews ; and it would have answered no end for the apostles 
to have spoken with caution to the Jews, and with openness 
to the Gentiles. Besides, according to Chrysostom, the 
Gentiles were not much better prepared to receive the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ than the Jews themselves. 

In the same passage, part of which I have quoted above, 
after observing that, if the apostles had not conducted them- 
selves in this cautious manner with respect to the Jews, their 
whole doctrine would have appeared incredible to them, he 
adds, ‘“‘and at Athens Paul calls him (Jesus) simply a man, 
and nothing further, and fora good reason. For if, when 
they had heard Christ himself speaking of his equality to the 
Father, they would, on that account, have often stoned him, 
and called him ἃ blasphemer ; they would hardly, therefore, 
have received this doctrine from fishermen, especially after 
speaking of him as crucified. And why do | speak of the 
Jews, when, at that time, even the disciples of Christ him- 
self were often disturbed, and scandalized at him, when they 
heard sublime doctrines ; on which account he said, I have 
many things to say to you, but ye are not yet able to bear 
them. And if they could not bear these things, who had 
lived so long with him, and had received so many mysteries, 
and seen so many miracles, how could men, from their altars, 
and idols, and sacrifices, and cats, and crocodiles; for such 
was the worship of the Heathens? But being first brought 
off from these abominations, they would readily receive 
their discourse concerning more sublime doctrines.” 

* Ey δὲ Αθηναις, kas ἀνθρωπὸν αὐτὸν draws xaderd Παυλος, ουδὲ πλεὸν εἰπὼν εἰκότως" εἰ 
yup αὐτὸν τὸν ἄριστον διαλεγόμενον περι τῆς εἰς TOY πατερα ITOTHTOC, λιθασαι πολλάκις 
ἐπεχειρήσαν, kas βλασφημον δια τουτὸ ἐκάλουν, σχολῃ yap ay παρα τῶν ἀλιεων τουτὸν Toy 
λογον εδεξαντο, καὶ Tavta του σταυρου προχωρήσαντες. Και τι Ses λέγειν τοὺς Ἰουδαίους ; 
ὁπουγε και αντοι τοτε πολλάκις οἱ μαθηται των ὑψηλοτέρων ἀκονοντες δογμάτων εθορυξουντο 
και ἐσκανδαλιζοντο" δια τοῦτο Kas ἐλεγε, Πολλὰ exw λεγειν ὕμιν αλλ᾽ ov δυνασθε βασταζειν 
αρτι. Ε, be EKELYOs οὐκ εδυναντο οἱ συγγενόμενοι χρόνον τοσοῦτον αντῳ, Kab τοσούτων κοινωγὴσ- 
AYTES απορῥήτων, καὶ τοσαυτα δεασαμενοι δαυματα, πὼς ἄνθρωποι απο βωμων, Kas εἰδωλων, 
καὶ ὥυσίων, και. αἰλουρων, καὶ κροκοδείλων, τοιαυτα yap qv των Ἕλληνων τὰ σεξασματα 
καὶ των ἄλλων των κακὼν τότε πρωτὸν ἀποσπάσθεντες, αθροον τοὺς ὕψηλους των δογμάτων 
ἐδέξαντο λόγους; In Acta, Hom. i. Opera, VIII. p. 447. (P.) 

The latter part of the quotation will admit of a translation more favourable to 
my purpose, by introducing a parenthesis and a note of interrogation, as follows: 
** How could men who were then first taken from their altars, idols, &c., (for such 


was the worship of the Heathen,) and being then first brought off from these 


abominations readily receive sublime doctrines?” (P.) Appendix (No. III.) to 
Letters, Pt. ii. 1784. 
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But we find no trace of either Jews or Gentiles having 
received these sublime doctrines that Chrysostom alludes to, 
in the age of the apostles. Nay he himself represents the 
apostle Paul as obliged to use the same caution with respect 
to the Jews, when he wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which was so late as A. D. 62, about two years before his 
death. And if the body of the Jewish Christians were at 
that time Unitarians, can it be thought probable that they 
became Trinitarians soon afterwards? If the apostles them- 
selves had not succeeded in this business, which required 
equal address and authority, who else can be supposed to 
have done it? 

Chrysostom represents the apostle as beginning his Epistle 
to the Hebrews with saying, that ‘‘ it was God who spake by 
the prophets, and by his Son, and not that CArisé himself 
had spoken by them, because their minds were weak, and 
they were not able to bear the doctrine concerning Christ.”* 
He even says, that ‘‘ when he there speaks of Christ as 
above the angels, he still spoke of his humanity. See,” 
says he, ““ his great caution, oge τὴν συνεσιν τὴν πολλὴν, FT the 
very expression used by Adhanasius on a similar occasion, 
and which you think I have not rendered rightly, and have 
mistaken the sense of the passage, though Beausobre; the 
popish translator, and, 1 shall now add, Dr. Lardner, all 
understood it as I do. 

It was the general opinion of the fathers, as may be 
learned from Epiphanius and Jerome, quoted above, that it 
was John who first preached the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ explicitly; and that when Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
wrote their gospels, the Christians in general, but more 
especially the Jews among them, were not prepared to re- 
ceive a doctrine of such sublimity. 

Chrysostom represents all the preceding writers of the 
New Testament as “ children, who heard, but did not under- 
stand things, and who were busy about cheese-cakes and 


* Kai Sea τι συνετως αὐτὸ εἰρηκεν" ov yap εἰπεν ὁ Θεὸς ἐλάλησε, καίτοιγε AUTOS HY ὁ 
λαλήσας, arn’ ἐπειδὴ acbevers αυτων qoay αἱ ψυχαι, καὶ ovdeTw axvely ἡδυναντο τὰ περι 
τὸ Xpse, φησιν ὁ Θεὸς δ αυτϑ ἐλαλήσεν. In Heb. cap. i. Opera, X. p. 1756, that is, 
** See how prudently he spoke: for he said God spake, though it was himself that 
spake; but because their minds were weak, and they were not able to bear the 
things concerning Christ, he says God spake by him.” N.B. The ov in the second 
clause of this passage must be inserted by mistake for καὶ, or some other particle, 
as it contradicts what is said in the close of the sentence, and the obvious sense of 
the whole. (P.) The best editions read Xpisos for Θεὸς. See Horsley’s Reply 
p- 34” (Mr. Belsham Note). See Horsley’s Tracts, p. 359. 

T Opera, X. p. 1755. (P.) 
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childish sports ;** but John,” he says, ‘* taught what the angels 
themselves did not know before he declared it ;’+ and he 
represents them as his most attentive auditors.t ‘+ Leaving 
the Father,” he says, “ he (John) discoursed concerning 
the Son; because the Father was known to all, if not asa 
Father, yet as a God, but the only-begotten was unknown,” § 


Observing that a the beginning was the Logos, he says, 


“ This was not preached immediately, for the world could 
not bear it. The evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John,” (this last is inserted by some mistake,) ‘* when they 
began the preaching, spake at a distance, and not imme- 
diately what became his dignity, but what was convenient 
for their hearers.” || 

Of the three first evangelists, he says, that ‘ they all 
treated of the fleshy dispensation, and silently, by his mi- 
racles, indicated his dignity. The dignity of the Logos of 
God was hid, the arrows against the heretics were concealed, 
and the fortification to defend the right faith was not raised 
by the pious preaching. John, therefore, the son of thunder, 
being the last, advanced to the doctrine of the Logos,” or 
the divinity of Christ.q] 

Austin writes to the same purpose: ‘* And if there be 
any other things which, to those who rightly understand 
them, intimate the divinity of Christ, in which he is equal 
to the Father, John almost alone has given them in his 
gospel,” 55 


* Οὗ ye αλλοι ὥπαντες, καθαπερ Ta παιδια τὰ pinpa anew μεν, οὐκ icacs δὲ οὗπερ 
ακθϑσιν, ahha περι ThaxevTas ἐπτοήνται, καὶ αθυρματα παιδικα. In Johan. Prolog. 
Opera, VIII. p. 2. 1}. 

t SA μηδὲ ἀγγελοι πριν ἡ τϑτον γενεσθαι ηδεισαν" μεθ᾽ ἥμων yap δὴ καὶ οὗτοι δια τῆς 
Ιωᾶανν8 φωνὴς και δι’ ἡμων ἐμαθον περ ἐεγνώμεν. Ibid. (P.) 

τ Ἰδὲ: {P.) 

§ Ti δηποτ᾽ wy τὸν πατερα ἀφεις, περι Te vie διαλεγεται" ὅτι extives μεν δηλος ἅπασιν 
WY, εἰκαι μὴ ὡς πατήρ, αλλ ὡς Θεὸς, ὃ de μονογενῆς nyvoesito. 7όϊ4. p. 11. (P.) 

|] Ev αρχη ὁ λογος. Οὐκ εὐθυς ττο εκηρυχθη" ov yap ἐχώρει ὁ χοσμος. Μακραν ἡμιν οἱ 
ευαγγελιςαι Ματθαιος, Μαρκος, Λεκας, καὶ Ἰωαννής, ὅτε ἡρξαντο τ κηρυγματος ουκ evOug 
ελαλησαν τὰ πρέποντα τῇ abig, αλλα τὰ ἀρμοζοντα τοις ἀκροωμένοις. De Srgillis. 
Opera, Viegpt7\.. (P.) 

41 Παντες ovy exwpnoay εἰς τὴν τῆς σᾶρχος οἰκονομίαν, καὶ ἥρεμα πως, δια των δαυμάτων, 
εγνωριζον τὴν αξιαν. Expumrero δὲ evs Te (ΘεΒ Aoye τὸ ἀξιωμα. Ἐχρυπτετο δὲ ta κατὰ 
τῶν aipetinwy Bern, καὶ τὸ τῆς ορθης δοξης επιτειχισμα οὐδέποτε τῳ κηρυγμῶτι τῆς EUTE- 
Baas ἐγηγερτο. Lwavyns τοινυν, ὁ υἱος τῆς βροντῆς, τελευταῖος, περιηλθεν ἐπι τὴν Φεολογιαν. 
De Sigillis. Opera, VI. p. 1785. N.B. ‘The sense of the passage absolutely requires 
expumtero aud not exypurreto in both the clauses, and in the latter it is so rendered by 
the Latin translator, though not inthe former. ‘The observation, that the first 
verses in the gospel of John are a refutation of all heresies is common with the 
fathers. No person, except one who is pretty well conversant with them, can 
imagine how often those verses occur in their writings. (P.) 

** « Et si qua alia sunt, que Christi divinitatem, in qua equalis est Patri, recte 
intelligentibus intiment, pene solus Joannes in evangelio suo posuit.” Austin, “ de 
Consensu Evangelistarum.” Opera, 1V. p.374. (P.) 
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Theodoret observes, that, in the genealogy of Christ given 
by Matthew, this writer did not add according to the flesh, 
«because the men of that time would not bear it;” evi- 
dently meaning, that they would thereby have been led into 
a suspicion that in the idea of the writer he had some higher 
origin, and would have been offended at it; but the apostle 
Paul, he says, could not avoid that expression, in his Epistle 
tothe Romans. He adds, that, ““ before his death, not only 
to the other Jews, but to the apostles themselves, he did 
not appear as a God, nor did his miracles lead them to form 
that opinion of him.”* This writer also says that the apostle 
Paul, in mentioning the subjection of Christ to the Father, 
in his Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘* spake of him more lowly 
than was necessary, on account of their weakness.”’*+ 

And yet you, Sir, who have no doubt read, considered, 
and re-considered, all these passages, and many more than 
I can produce to the same purpose, can say, ‘‘ The desire of 

‘instructing the Jews, not the fear of offending them, was 
the motive with the apostles for propounding first what was 
the easiest to be understood, and the most likely to be ad- 
mitted ;” + and even add, you cannot read without astonish- 
ment, that I should suppose that Athanasius meant to inti- 
mate that they were afraid of giving offence to the Jews. 

When we consider how late the three first gospels were 
written, the last of them not long before that of John, which 
was near, if not after the destruction of Jerusalem, and that, 
in the opinion of these writers above-mentioned, all this 
caution and reserve had been necessary on the part of the 
Christian teachers, how is it possible that, in their idea, the 
Christian church in general should have been well esta- 
blished in the belief of our Lord’s divinity? It could only 
have been great and open zeal on the part of the apostles, 
and not: the cautzon and management which these writers 
ascribe to them, that could have effectually taught a doc- 
trine which, according to them, they were ill prepared to 
receive ; and the history of both Peter and Paul sufficiently 
proves, that the influence of mere apostolical authority was 
not so great at that time as many persons now take it to 
have been. Whatever powers they had, they were not con- 
sidered as lords over the faith of Christians. 

The Christians of that age required something more than 


* Tipo μὲν te savpe καὶ τῷ πάθϑς, 6 δεσποτῆς Xpicos ov povoy τοῖς ἄλλοις Ledasesc, 
aha καὶ αὐτοῖς ὠποςόλοις οὐκ ἐδόκει εἰναι Θεος---και οὐδε TA δαυματώ avTes προς ταυτὴν 


enadyyes τὴν δοξαν. In Rom. L. iv. Opera, Ill. p.11. (P.) 
+ 1 Cor. xv. Opera, III. p. 201. (P.) t Letters, p. 93. (P.) Tracts, p. 197. 
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the private opinion of an apostle. They required some 
supernatural evidence that his doctrine was from God; 
and we have no account of the apostles proposing to them > 
this article of faith, and alleging any such evidence for it. 
Chrysostom says, that ‘ if the Jews were so much offended 
at having a new law superadded to their former, how much 
more would they have been offended if Christ had taught 
his own divinity!” May it not be supposed, therefore, that 
they would have required as particular evidence of a divine 
revelation in the one case as in the other? And what re- 
markably strong evidence was necessary to convince them 
that the obligation of their law did not extend to the Gen- 
tiles? Would they, therefore, have received what Chrysos- 
tom considered as the more offensive doctrine of the two, 
without any pretence toa particular revelation on the sub- 
ject? 

It may be said that all the caution of which we have been 
speaking was necessary with respect to the unbelieving Jews 
only, into whose hands these gospels and the other writings of 
the New Testament might fall. But how impossible must it 
have been to conceal from the unbeleving Jews the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ, if it had been a favourite article 
with the belzeving Jews! If this had been the case, it could 
not but have been known to all the world; and therefore all 
the offence that it could have given would have been un- 
avoidable. So that this supposed caution of the evangelists, 
&c., would have come too late, and would have answered no 
purpose whatever. 

This caution, therefore, must necessarily have respected 
those persons into whose hands the gospels, &c., were most 
likely to come, and who would give the most attention to 
them ; and these were certainly the belzeving Jews, and the 
Christian world at large, and not unbelievers of any nation. 
And we are authorized to conclude, that in the opinion of 
the writers who have spoken of it, of whatever weight that , 
opinion may be, this caution in divulging the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ was necessary with respect to the great 
body of Christians themselves, and especially the Jewish 
Christians. Consequently, they must have supposed that, 
at the time of these publications, which was about A. D. 
64, the doctrine of the divinity of Christ was not generally 
held by Christians, and that there would have been danger 
of giving them great offence if it had been plainly proposed 
to them by the apostles themselves. At this time, therefore, 
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it may be inferred, that, in the opinion of these writers, the 
Christian church was principally Unztarzan, believing only 
the simple humanity of Christ, and knowing nothing of his 
divinity or pre-existence. 

From the acknowledgment which these orthodox fathers 
could not help virtually making, (for certainly they would 
not do it unnecessarily any more than yourselt,) that there 
were greater numbers of proper Unitarians in the age of the 
apostles, it seems not unreasonable to conclude that there 
were great numbers of them in the age immediately follow- 
ing, and in theirown; and their knowledge of this might be 
an additional reason for the opinion that they appear to have 
formed of that prevalence in the apostolic age. Would 
those fathers have granted to their enemies spontaneously, 
and contrary to truth, that the Jews were strongly prepos- 
sessed against the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and 
that the Unetartans were a formidable body of Christians 
while the apostles were living, if it had been in their power 
to have denied the facts? The consequence of making 
these acknowledgments is but too obvious, and must have 
appeared so to them, as well as it now does to you, which 
makes you so unwilling to make it after them. 

You say that the Unitarian Jews, mentioned by Athana- 
situs, were not Christians, and that the Genéles, to whom 
they taught the doctrine of the humanity of the Messzah, 
were mere Heathen Greeks. ‘* Have you forgotten, Sir,” 
you say, “have you never known, or would you deny what 
is not denied by candid infidels, that the expectation of a 
great deliverer or benefactor of mankind was universal even 
in the Gentile world about the time of our Lord’s appear- 
ance.”** This, however, I do very much question, and 1 
should be glad to know the names of the candid infidels 
who have acknowledged it. 

An expectation of a Messiah certainly existed among the 
Jews, and of course among their proselytes ; but if any such 
idea had been universal among the Genézles, so as to interest 
them in discussions about the nature of this great deliverer, 
as whether he was to be God or man, &c., we should cer- 
tainly have perceived some traces of it in their writings. It 
might have been expected that, on account both of the in- 
teresting nature and of the obscurity of the subject, there 
would have been different opinions about it; that it would 


* Letters, p.97. (P.) Tracts, p. 202. 
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have been a common topic in their philosophical schools ; 
and that their historians would have given some account of 
the origin and foundation of this universal opinion. 

You will produce, I suppose, Virgil’s sixth eclogue. But, 
Sir, can you believe that even Virgz/ himself really expected 
any such person as he describes? The use that the poets 
might make of a vague report of a prophecy, brought proba- 
bly from the East, and ultimately from the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, (but seriously believed by no person that we know of), 
merely to embellish a poem, is one thing ; but the actual and 
universal expectation of such a person is another. 

Iam, &c. 


LETTER XI. 


Of the Time when Christ began to be considered as God, and 
the Opinion of the Ancient and Modern Jews with respect to 
the Messiah. 


Rev. Sir, 

I rook the liberty to request that you would endeavour 
to fix the time when the apostles and primitive Christians 
began to consider Christ as God, or even the maker of the 
world under God; taking it for granted that at the first they 
supposed him to be a mere man. This, 1 thought no person 
living would have denied. ‘That the Jews expected only a 
man for their Messzah, is clearly supposed by Justin Martyr 
and all the Christian fathers. The Jews of their time were 
perpetually objecting to the Christian doctrine on account of 
their making Christ to be a God, and 1 have no doubt but 
that the expectation of the Jews at this day is the same with 
that of their ancestors two thousand years ago. 

You, Sir, have, however, ventured to deny all this. 
Speaking of the apostles, you say, that ‘“ from their first 
acknowledgment of our Lord as the Messiah, they equally 
acknowledged his divinity. The Jews,” you say, “ in 
Christ’s day had notions of a Trinity in the Divine nature. 
They expected the second person, whom they called the 
Logos, to come as the Messiah.* For the proof of these 


* On this subject the opinion of the fathers is unanimous, and against Dr. Horsley. 
They say, indeed, that the doctrine of the Trinity may be proved from the Old Tes- 
tament, but that it was delivered so obscurely on account of the proneness of the 
Jews to idolatry, that they did not understand it. Theodoret says, Ἐπειδὴ yap 
Ἑδραιοις ἔγραφεν, of wovey τιμᾶν εἰωθασι τὸν πατερα, αναγκαιὼς τὸ δι’ αντα προσεθεικε" ἢ. 6. 
“The Jews had been accustomed to worship the Father only, aud for that reason 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews was obliged to say, By him let us offer 
sacrifices to God continually.” In Heb. Opera, Ill. p. 461. (P.) 
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assertions | refer you to the work of the learned Dr. Peter 
Allix, entitled, The Judgment of the Ancient Jewish Church 
against the Unitarians ; a work which, it is to be hoped, Sir, 
you will carefully look through, before you send abroad your 
intended View of the Doctrine of the First Ages concerning 
Christ.<9 

When my stock of amusement from the writings of Bishop 
Bull is exhausted, which is by no means the case at present, 
I may perhaps throw away a few shillings on this Dr. Allix. 
In the mean time, without entering into a large discussion 
on the subject, 1 shall onlyask you a question or two relating 
to it,and you may answer me out of Dr. Allix if you please. 
Inform me, then, if you can, how our Saviour could possibly, 
on your idea, have puzzled the Jewish doctors as he did, re- 
ducing them to absolute silence by asking them how David 
could call the Messzah his Lord, when he was his son or de- 
scendant.t For if they had themselves been fully persuaded, 
as you suppose, that the Messzah, though carnally descended 
from David, was in fact the maker and the God of David, 
and of them all, a verysatisfactory answer was pretty obvious, 
Or, without asking any other question of my own, what say 
you to Facundus, quoted above, [p. 202,] who says, that 
“¢ Martha and Mary would never have said to Christ, If thou 
hadst been here, had they thought him to be God omnipre- 
sent.” Headds, ‘neither would Philip have said to him 
Shew us the Father, if he had entertained any such idea of 
him.” 

Facundus also says, that the Jews always had expected, 
and in his time did expect, a mere man for their Messzah. 
‘“« They did not know,” he says, “ that Christ, the Son of 
God, was God, but they thought that Christ would be a mere 
man, which any one may perceive that the Jews at this time 
also think.” 

I am willing, however, to consider a few of the things 
which you have advanced in order to give some degree of 
plausibility to this strange hypothesis.‘ So far,” you say, 
‘as they” (the apostles) “ believed in Jesus as the Messiah, 


* Letters, pp. 107,109. (P.) Tracts, pp. 213, 216. 

+ Some account ef Dr, Allix’s opinion, and also of the confutation of it by 
Prideaux and Capellus, may be seen in Mr, Lindsey’s Apology, p. 88, Note. (P.) 
Ch. iii. Ed. 4. 1782, pp. 102, 103. See Prideaux (Pt. ii. B. viii.), Ed. 2, 1749, IV. 
pp. 783, 784. 


1 See Matt. xxii. 45, Vol. XIII. p. 290. 
§ “Sed non propterea Christum Dei filium, Deum sciebant; hominem autem 


purum arbitrati sunt Christum.—Quod etiam nunc putantes Judeos quilibet 
videbit.”  L. ix. C. iii. p. 190. CP.) - 
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in the same degree they understood and acknowledged his 
divinity. The proof which | have to produce of this from 
holy writ consists of too many particulars to be distinctly 
enumerated in the course of our present correspondence. [ 
shall mention two, which to any but a decided Unitarian 
will be very striking; Nathaniel’s first profession, and Peter’s 
consternation at the miraculous draught of fishes. It was in 
Nathaniel’s very first interview with our Lord that he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God! thou art the 
King of Israel!’ and this declaration was drawn from Na- 
thaniel by some particulars in our Lord’s discourse, which 
he seems to have interpreted as indications of omniscience. 
When Simon Peter saw the number of fishes taken at a 
single draught, when the net was cast at our Lord’s com- 
mand, aftera night of fruitless toil, ‘he fell down at the 
knees of Jesus, saying, Depart from me, for 1 am a sinful 
man, O Lord.’ Peter’s consternation was evidently of the 
same sort of which we read in the worthies of earlier ages, 
upon any extraordinary appearance of the light of the She- 
chinah, which was founded on a notion that a sinful mortal 
might not see God and live.” * 

With respect to Nathaniel’s calling Jesus the Son of God, 
[ John i. 49,] this phrase was, in the aneuth of a Jew, syno- 
nymous to the Messeah, or Son of David, and it is fully 
explained by the subsequent expression of Nathaniel him- 
self, viz. King of Israel; and, therefore, the Jewish doctors, 
expecting nothing more in their Messiah than a glorious 
King of Israel, such as David had been, could not give any 
satislactory reason why David should call him Lord, having 
no notion of his spiritual kingdom extending to all man- 
kind. If the mere appellation Son of God, implies equality 
with God, Adam must have been a God, tor he is called the 
Son of God, Luke iii. 38. Solomon also must have been 
God; and so must all Christians, for they are called Sons 
of God, 1.John iii. 2; John 1. 12; Rom. viii. 14; Phil. 
Heit os 

As you are so intimately acquainted with the fathers, you 
must have known the construction that Chrysostom puts 
upon the language of Nathaniel; and as lie was unquestion- 
ably orthodox, | should have thought that it might have had 
some weight with you. He says, that “in this speech 
Nathaniel confessed Christ as a man, as appears by his add- 
ing, Thou art the King of Israel.” + 


* Letters, Ὁ: 107: (P.) Tracts, Ρ. 214. 
t In Johan. Opera, VIII. p. 106. (PD 
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As to what you call omnisctence, you will hardly say it 
was a greater degree of knowledge than it is in the power 
of God to impart to aman. After our Saviour had per- 
formed what you, I suppose, will call an act of omnipotence, 
all the conclusion that the spectators drew from it was, 
that God ‘had given such power unto men.” Matt. ix. 
ὃ. They did not infer from it that he himself was God, or 
pretended to be God ;* and yet they probably thought that 
he was the Messeah. 

As to the consternation of Peter, I should imagine that by 
the same mode of interpretation you might conclude that the 
widow of Zarephath took Elijah to be a God; for, on the 
death of her son, she said, 1 Azngs xvii. 18, “ What have I 
to do with thee, O thou man of God? Art thou come unto 
me to call my sin to remembrance, and to slay my son?” 
Pray, Sir, why might not the exclamation of Peter be 
considered as being of the same nature with that of this 
woman?t The language is very similar, and I will not 
answer for it, but that you, not being a decided Unztarzan, 
may really be of opinion, that she took the prophet to be 
God incarnate. 

Your proof of the doctrine of the Trinity, from a verse in 
the first sermon of Pefer on the day of Pentecost, is particu- 
larly curious. Jt is as follows: Acts il. 33: Jesus “ being 
by the right-hand of God, exalted, and having received of 
the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, has shed forth 
this,’ &c. ‘ I shall maintain,” you say, ‘ that the three 
persons are distinctly mentioned, in a manner which implies 
the divinity of each.’+ Well may you say, “ Thus 1 will 
ever reason for the edification of my own flock, but with 
little hope of your conviction, from St. Peter’s first sermon.” § 

Indeed, Sir, I see nothing in this passage but as perfect 
a dependence of Christ upon God as any man can have. 
Why should Christ receive the Holy Spirit from the Father, 
according to a preceding promise, if he had been as much in 
the power of the Son as of the Father? And why must the 
Holy Spirit be so much at the absolute disposal of either of 
them, if he was God in his own right, and of course inde- 
pendent, as much as the Father himself? 

The Father, you say, is distinguished from the Son by 
not being called God in this place. ‘ Paternity is the 


* See Vol. XIII. p. 103. 

+ See Luke v. 8, Vol. XIII. pp. 66, 67. 

4 Letters, py. 101. CP.) drnets, p./207. 

§ Letters, p. 102. (P.) Tracts, pp. 207, 208. 
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property which individuates the person. But from whom is 
the first principle distinguished? From his creatures? 
From them he were more significantly distinguished by the 
name of God.”* But, Sir, to adopt your own language, 
have you forgot, or did you never learn, that we, who are 
mere mortal men, are taught to address God by the appella- 
tion of Father, as well as that Christ himself prayed to God 
by the same title? What weight, then, is there in the argu- 
ment that you draw from this circumstance? Indeed, Sir, 
you must be happy in a very tractable flock, if such provi- 
sion as this will satisfy them. You would make a sad 
exchange of your flock for mine. If such arguments do 
not of themselves expose a cause, | do not know what can 
do it. It is well for your cause that it has other supports 
besides arguments. 

Considering the case of Stephen,t which is your capital 
arguinent for the worship of Jesus Christ, you say, ‘* What 
could be the blasphemy against God ?” (With which he was 
charged.) ““ What was there in the doctrine of the apostles 
which could be interpreted as blasphemy against God, ex- 
cept it was this, that they ascribed the divinity to one who 
had suffered publicly as a malefactor?” You therefore say, 
‘‘ J shall always insist that the blessed Stephen died a mar- 
tyr to the Derry of Christ.”t As you have formed this 
resolution, it would be presumption in me to imagine that I 
could change it, and perhaps all your opinions are as fixed 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. Otherwise I might 
suggest that to a Jew, blasphemy against Moses, by whom 
God spake, would naturally be considered as blasphemy 
against the God by whom he spake; on the same principle 
as our Saviour says, Matt. x. 40, ‘‘ He that receiveth you, 
receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth him that 
sent me.” 

Besides, we are expressly told what was the blasphemy 
with which Stephen was charged, Acts vi. 11—13, viz. 
‘‘ against Moses and against God,—against this holy place 
and the law;” and this is fully explained as follows (ver. 
14): ““ For we have heard him say, that this Jesus of Naza- 
reth shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered us.”§ This was the whole of the 
accusation, very Clearly stated, and where do you find any 
thing said concerning the Deety of Christ ὃ 


* Letters, p. 207. t Acts vii. 59. See Vol. XIII. p. 415. 
} Letters, p. 102. (P.) Tracts, p. 208, § See Vol. XIII. p. 408. 
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I shall consider another of your curious arguments. You 
say, “1 shall particularly desire them” (that is, your gentle 
flock above-mentioned) ‘* to remark, that it is said of our 
Lord Jesus, that ‘it was not possible that he should be 
holden of death.’ The expressions clearly imply a physical 
empossibility.”* But as we read that ἐξ 2s emposseble for God 
to lve, it may be said that as God had foretold the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, it was impossible but that it must take place. 
As to a proper naturalimpossibility, the tact is clearly against 
you ; for if it had been naturally impossible for him to be 
holden of death, it must certainly have been naturally impos- 
sible for him to have died at all; and if death could hold him 
three days, it might, for any thing which appears zn nature, 
have held him for ever, if the Divine power, a power foreign 
to himself, had not interposed. Accordingly we read, not 
that he raised himself, but that God raised him from the dead. 
Use, no doubt, will reconcile the minds of men to strange 
conceptions of things, and strange language; or I should 
wonder that you should not be shocked at the idea of God’s 
dying. For when you speak of the natural impossibility of 
Christ’s being holden of death, you must certainly have 
an idea of something more than the death of his body. 

You, Sir, suppose that our Lord’s diseiples might have 
conversed with him as familiarly as they did, and have taken 
the liberties with him which they sometimes did (as when 
Peter rebuked him for complaining of being touched in a 
crowd, &c. &c.,t¢) and yet have considered him as their 
God and Maker. You say, ‘ The most that could be in- 
ferred, were the assumption true, would be something strange 
in their conduct ; and even this might be a hasty inference. 
The singularity of their conduct might disappear if the ac- 
counts which they had left of our Lord’s life on earth, and 
of their attendance upon him, were more circumstantial. 
But the truth is, that the foundations of this argument are 
unsound.” After mentioning instances in which you think 
“ς they invoke him as a Deity,” you say, “If the angels 
Michael or Gabriel should come and live among us in the 
manner which you suppose,t I think we should soon lose 
our habitual recollection of their angelic nature. It would 
be only occasionally awakened by extraordinary incidents. 
This, at least, would be the case if they mixed with us upon 
an even footing, without «ssuming any badges of distinction, 


* Letters, ἢ. 101. (P.) Tracts, p. 207. 
+ See Mark y. 31; Luke viii. 45; Vol. XILI. p. 106. + See supra, p. 103. 
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wearing a common garb, partaking of our lodging, and of 
our board, suffering in the same degree with ourselves from 
hunger and fatigue, and seeking the same refreshments. The 
wonder would be if angels, in this disguise, met with any 
other respect than that which dignity of character commands, 
and something of occasional homage when their miraculous 
help was needed. This was the respect which our Lord met 
with from his followers.”’* 

To this, I can only say, that Iam really astonished how 
you can entertain the idea of any number of persons living 
on this even footing, as you call it, with a being whom they 
actually believed to be the Maker of themselves, and of all 
things, even the eternal God himself. Certainly, Sir, you 
never attempted to realize the idea, or even thought of 
putting yourself in their place, so as to have imagined your- 
self introduced into the actual presence of your Maker, in 
the form of man, or any other form whatever. You must 
have been overwhelmed with the very thought of it; or if 
you should have had the courage and unparalleled self-pos- 
session to bear such a thing, must there not have been num- 
bers who would have been filled with consternation at the 
very idea, or the mere suspzcion, of the person they were 
speaking to being really God? And yet we perceive no 
trace of any such consternation and alarm in the gospel 
history, no mark of astonishment in the disciples of our 
Lord in consequence of the belief of it, and no marks of 
indignation or exclamation of blasphemy, &c., against those 
who disbelieved it. 

_ Iam surprised to find how very differently you think from 

your holy father Athanasius on this subject. He says, “1 
will venture to say, that the blessed disciples themselves 
had no perfect persuasion concerning his divinity, till the 
descent of the spirit at Pentecost.” + 

Chrysostom frequently observes that Christ only intimated 
his divinity obscurely, and left the full discovery of it to his 
apostles. Thus, he says, that he himself never said plainly 
that he made the heavens and the earth, and the sea, and all 
things visible and invisible.t And why,” says he, ““ do you 


Letters, ἢ. 143. (P.) Tracts, pp. 256—258. 

t Tors yap Aeyev τι ovde αντοι ol μακαριοι αὐτῷ μαθηται τὸ τελειον περι τῆς aUTB 
ϑεοότητος εἰχοὸν pone, ἕως τὸ πνευμα τὸ ὧγιον αὑτοῖς τὴ πεντα κοστῃ ἐπεφοιτήσεν. “ De 
Communi Essentia.” Opera, I. p. 237. (Ρ.) ᾿ ) 

1 ‘Or: ουρανον, καὶ γὴν, Kas ϑαλατταν avtos ἐποιήσε, και τὰ ὅρωμενα, καὶ τὰ αὐρατὰ 


παντα, αὑτὸς μὲν οὐδαμθ σαφῶς εἰρηκεν. In Matt. Cap. v. Hom. 16. Opera, VII. p. 
154. (P.) See Vol. XIII. p. 99, Note 1. 
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wonder that others should have said greater things of him 
than he has said of himself, when he explained many things 
by actions, but never clearly in words? That he made man, 
he shewed clearly enough, as by the blind man; but when 
he was discoursing about the formation of the first man, he 
did not say, J made them, but he that made them, made them 
male and female. And that he made the world he signified 
by the fishes, by the wine, by the loaves, &c., but never 
clearly in words.” * He even says, ‘‘ it was more necessary 
to be concealed from bis disciples, because they would im- 
mediately have told every thing through an excess of joy.” t 

« Christ,” he says, “ did not reveal his divinity immedi- 
ately; but was first thought to be a prophet, and the Christ, 
siinply a man; and it afterwards appeared by his works and 
his sayings what he really was.” t . 

There is one important circumstance relating to this sub- 
ject, of which you have taken no notice at all, which is this: 
If the apostles had really preached the doctrine of the divi- 
nity of Christ from the first, and, consequently, it had 
always been the belief of the Christian church, the unbe- 
lieving Jews must have heard of it. Would they not, there- 
fore, have objected to it as loudly as they did in the times 
of the Christian fathers, and as they do at this day? How 
is it, then, that neither in the Acts of the Apostles, nor in 
any of the Epzstles, we find the least trace of any such ob- 
jection, the least notice of it, or the most distant reference to 
it, by those who were concerned to answer it? The most 
probable conclusion from this fact is, that no such offence 
had been given to the Jews, the apostles not having preached 
any such doctrine.§ 

With respect to the time when our Saviour’s disciples 
began to consider him as God, you say, that I am the per- 
son most concerned to find the solution.||_ I told you in my 
former letters that I had solved the difficulty to my own 


* Kas τι ϑαυμαζεις εἰ ἕτεροι μείζονα περι αὐτῷ erpynaciy ὧν αὐτὸς eipyuev’ ore γε πολλα 
δια τῶν πραγμάτων επιδεικνυμενος δια τῶν ῥηματων σαφως οὐχ εἐλεγεν ; τι yap τὸν ἀνθρωπὸν 
auras ἐποιήσεν εδειξε cams και δια τῇ τυφλβ᾽ ἡνικα δὲ περι τῆς EV ἀρχῇ πλάσεως 6 λογος 
NY αὐτῳ, οὐκ εἰπεν ὅτι ἐγω ἐποίησα, αλλ᾽ ὃ ποιησας apoev nas ὥϑηλυ ἐποιησεν αυτες. Παλιν, 
ὅτι τὸν κόσμον εδημιθργησε καὶ τὰ εν AUT, δια τῶν ἐχθυων, δια TH OWE, δια των apToY'— 
ῥημασι ουδαμΒ τοτὸ σαφως εἰπεν. In Matt. C.v. Hom. 16. Opera, VII. p. 154. (P.) 

+ Eder yap τεως λανθάνειν, και marion ems τῶν μαθητων᾽ καὶ yap εκ πολλῆς ἡδονης παντα 
ay ἐκήρυξαν. In Matt. C. viii. Hom. 28. Opera, VII. p. 274. (Ρ.) 

1 Ov yap evOews ἡμιν ἕαυτε τὴν δεοτητα εξεκαλυψεν᾽ ἀλλα πρωτὸν μὲν ἐνομίζετο εἰναι 
προφητης, καὶ Χριςος, ὥπλως ἀνθρωπος, voepoy δὲ Οὐδ Αι δια τῶν ἐργων καὶ των ῥήματων, 
tere περ ny. In Johan. C. τ. Hom. ἃ. Opera, VIII. p. 20. (P.) 

§ See Watts, (while a Trinitarian,) quoted in Vol. XIII. pp. 97, 99, Notes 1. 

|| Letters, p. 99. (P.) “It is your concern, not mine,” says Dr. Horsley, “ to 
scek the solution.” Tracts, p. 205. 
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perfect satisfaction in my History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity ; where 1 shewed by what steps the idea of the 
divinity of Christ was introduced. I did it upon my own 
hypothesis, of its not being an original doctrine, but a cor- 
ruption of Christianity; and I challenged you to give as 
probable an account of its introduction, on the idea of its 
_ being no corruption, but a genuine doctrine, revealed at 
some time or other by Christ to the apostles, and by the 
apostles to the body of Christians. But, according to you, 
it required no revelation at all. The whole Jewish nation 
were prepared to receive their Messzah, as their God, and 
immediately to worship him accordingly. 

1 have no doubt, however, but that the Jews in our Savi- 
our’s time expected a man in the character of the Messzah. 
Mary, his mother, evidently expected that he would even 
be born in the usual way of two human parents; for when 
the angel informed her, (Luke i. 51.) that she should ““ con- 
ceive—and bring forth a son,” who should ‘“ be called the 
son of the Highest,” to whom God would ‘“ give the throne 
of his father David,” she replied, ‘‘ How shall this be, seeing 
Ι know nota man?”’* The apostles evidently appear to me 
to have considered him as no other than a man, and they 
taught no other doctrine after our Saviour’s death. We 
perceive no trace of it in the book of Acts; and Athanasius, 
Chrysostom, and others of the fathers, only pretend that they 
taught it with cauéeon, so as not to give much alarm, till 
John published it in his gospel. 

Upon the whole, it appears, that the Jews who led the 
Gentiles into the belief of the doctrine of the simple huma- 
nity of Christ, were, according to Athanasius, Christian 
Jews, and that their proselytes were Christian Gentiles. 
It is perfectly ridiculous to suppose that the question could 
be interesting to any others. It also must have been the 
certain knowledge of great bodies of Unztarians, Jews and 
Gentiles, in the earliest times, that led these fathers to this 
hypothesis, to account for the fact. But that the great body 
of Jewish Christians should be Unitarians in the time of the 
apostles, without their having Jearned that doctrine from the 
apostles, is a thing that 1 cannot conceive. Moreover, it 
does not appear that the apostles took any umbrage at the 
prevailing doctrine, but connived at it; and all the indigna- 
tion they expressed against any opinions, was against those 
of the Judaizing teachers and the Gnostics, 


* Juke i. 34, See Vol. XIU. p. 17. 
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If the apostles did themselves really believe the doctrine 
of the Trinity, they must at least have had no high idea of 
its emportance, or they could never have been such tame 
spectators of the spread of the Unitarian doctrine among 
their countrymen, and from them, according to Athanasius, 
among the Gentiles. How would Bishop Bull and the 
Archdeacon of St. Alban’s have written if they had been in 
the situation in which Epephanzus and all the fathers place 
the apostle John when he wrote his epistle? Would they 
have contented themselves with condemning the dangerous 
tenets of the Unztarzans in no more than one clause of a single 
sentence, which likewise contains the condemnation of the 
Gnostics ὃ. Would they not have thought the Unitarian the 
more dangerous heresy of the two; and therefore have bent 
their chief force against it? 

It is remarkable, however, and really curious, that before 
the Unitarians were considered as heretics, we find a very 
different account of the reasons that induced John to write 
both his epistles and his gospel; Ignatius says it was solely 
with a view to the Gnostics, and so does Irenaus, again and 
again. This, therefore, was the more ancient opinion on 
the subject; and 1 doubt not, the true one. And it was 
not till long after this, (Tertullian, 1 believe, is the first in 
whom it occurs,) that it was imagined that the apostle had 
any view to the Unitarians in any of his writings. This isa 
circumstance that well deserves to be attended to. 

You imagine, Sir, what appears very extraordinary indeed - 
to me, that the Jews will be easily reconciled to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and will even more readily embrace Christia- 
nity on the Trenetarzan than on the Unitarzan principle. 
‘* For the Jews,” you say, ““ whenever they begin to open 
their eyes to the evidences of our Saviour’s mission, they 
will still be apt to consider the New Testament in connexion 
with the Old. They will look for an agreement in principle, 
at least, between the gospel and the law. When they accept 
the Christian doctrine, it will be as a later and a fuller 
discovery. They will reject it if they consider it to be 
contradictory to the patriarchal and the Mosaic revelations. 
Successive discoveries of divine truth may differ, they will 
say, in fulness and perspicuity, but in principle they must 
harmonize, as parts of one system. They will retain some 
veneration for their traditional doctrines; and in their most 
ancient Targums, as well as in allusions in their sacred 
books, they will find the notion of one godhead in a Trinity 
of persons, and they will perceive that it was in contradic- 
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tion to the Christians that the later Rabins abandoned the 
notions of their forefathers, The Unitarian scheme of 
Christianity is the last, therefore, to which the Jews are 
likely to be converted, as it is the most at enmity with their 
ancient faith.” * 

So different, Sir, are your ideas and mine on this subject, 
that one would think we had never read the same authors, or 
lived in the same world. Our different views of things must 
have arisen from the different iufluences to which our minds 
have been exposed; but where you have been, or with whom 
you have lived, | cannot trace. Who those dater Rabins were 
who abandoned the notion of their fathers, and from expect- 
ing the Messzah to be God, adopted the idea of his being a 
mere man, (a process which | should think not very natural,) 
I cannot find. Late as they are, they must have been earlier 
than Justen Martyr; and, indeed, of this memorable change 
of opinion, on so fundamental a subject, I find no trace what- 
ever. Really, Sir, one cannot read such a shameful perver- 
sion and absolute making of ancient history, with respect to 
this doctrine concerning the Messzah, as well as to the 
church of Jerusalem, without a mixture of contempt and 
indignation. 

I shall content myself on this subject with appealing to 
two testimonies; one of them is that of Basnage, and the 
other of later date. 

Basnage, | suppose, you will allow, had sufficiently studied 
the history and opinions of the Jews. He has written largel 
on the subject; and yet, though a Trinitarian himself, he has 
exploded all the pretences of Cudworth and others to find the 
doctrine of the Trinity either among the ancient or the 
modern Jews. 3 

‘* The Christians and the Jews,” he says, ‘‘ separate at the 
second step in religion; for, after having adored together one 
God absolutely perfect, they find the moment after the abyss 
of the Zrenzty, which entirely separates them. The Jew con- 
siders three persons as three Gods, and this tritheism shocks 
him. The Christian who believes the unity of one God, 
thinks that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, should 
all be called God, and have the same worship. [{ is impos- 
sible to reconcile opinions so contrary. There are, however, 
divines bold enough to attempt it.’+ You, Sir, are one of 

* Letters, Ὁ. 151. (P.) Tracts, p. 265. 

+ “ Les Chrétiens s’ écartent des Juifs des le second pas qu’ ils font dans la reli- 

gion. Car apres avoir adoré ensemble un Dieu, souverainement, parfait, ils trouvent 


un moment apres I’ abime de la trinité, qui les sépare, et les Gloigne souverainement. 
Le Juif regarde trois personnes comme trois dieux, et ce trith¢isme lui fait horreur. 
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those bold divines, or, if not bold yourself, at least a follower 
of the bold. 

This writer also says, that the ‘‘ Jews consider themselves 
as bearing their testimony to the unity of God among all the 
nations of the world.”* Deny these facts if you can. What 
ought, or ought not to offend the Jews, is not the question. 
The doctrine of the Trinity does, in fact, and from the time 
that it was started always did offend the whole body of the 
Jews, and is, no doubt, one of the greatest obstacles to their 
conversion. 

My second testimony I shall give in the Postscript of a 
Letter from a correspondent in the West of England,ft in 
the year 1774, containing the opinion of a learned Jew, 
whom we may presume to be now living, and in this country. 
At that time he must have been in the neighbourhood of 
Barnstable, in Devonshire. An event which then gave me 
much concern, occasioned the discontinuance of my corres- 
pondence with the writer of that letter; and though desirous 
of knowing the issue of the business, I have not learned it. 
If this publication should be the means of bringing me ac- 
quainted with it, I shall think myself happy. If the learned 
Jew himself should mect with these letters, I shall be very 
glad to hear from him, whatever may be his present thoughts 
on the subject. In the mean time 1 would recommend it 
to you, Mr. Archdeacon, to inquire of any Jews now living, 
and not to argue from suppositions, when facts are within 
your reach, 

My correspondent’s Postscript is as follows: “1 have lent 
your Instztutes to a sensible and religious Rabbi, bred at the 
university of Halle. He has read them with great care, 
and taken curious extracts from them. The clergyman 
of this parish warned him of the danger of your works, 
and abused me for lending them toa Jew. The latter had 


Le Chrétien, qui croit  unité d’ un Dieu, veut ἃ méme tems qu’ on donne ce titre 
au Pére, au Fils, au Saint Esprit, et qu’ on les adore. II est impossible de concilier 
des opinions si contraires; cependant il y a des theologiens hardis, qui ont tenté de 
Je faire.” Hist. des Juifs. L. iv. C. iii. Sect. i. (P.) 

Dr. Addison describes the Jews as “ malitious and blind in the utter denyal 
of the blessed Trinity,” which, says he, “ they look upon as an hypocondriacal 
imagination of the Christians.’ Present State of the Jews, 1675, p. 26. 

* « Les témoins de Il’ unité de Dieu dans toutes Jes nations du monde.” Hist. 
des Juifs, L. vii. C. xxxiii. Sect. xv. Ὁ) 

“ When we have clothed,” says Dr. Addison, “ their present infidelity, with the 
most aggravating circumstances, yet we must confess ourselves beholden to them 
for the preservation of that inestimable jewel, the knowledge of the one true God, 
when the rest of mankind was involved in the belief and adoration of many false 
deities.” Present State, p. 4. 

+ Mr, Badcock, See Fumiliar Letters, 1790, No. XXII. P. S. 
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sense enough to despise him, and told him, that as long as 
Christianity was thought contradictory to the first law of 
Judaism, the conversion of his brethren would be impos- 
sible. The parson wanted to baptize him. ‘The Rabbi said, 
religion was.a serious matter, and he would be a convert in 
reality before he would be one in profession. He has been 
much with me. I hope to be able to send you a pleasing 
account of him,” 

Iam, &c. 


BEPEERS ΧΗ, 
Of the Personification of the Logos. 
Rev. Sir, 


You still deny that the Christian fathers were acquainted 
with any such thing as the personification, that is, the making 
a real intelligent person of the Logos, or wisdom ot God ; 
whereas, absurd as I acknowledge the notion to be, it was 
most indisputably the real doctrine both of Phzlo, the pla- 
tonizing Jew, and of those who were called orthodox Chris- 
tzans, who platonized likewise. 1 speak within compass 
when I say, that | can produce hundreds of passages which 
prove in the clearest manner that the divinity which they 
ascribed to Christ was the very same principle which had 
constituted the wzsdom and other powers of God the Father ; 
and that the generation of the Son was the commencement 
of the state of actual personality of the Logos, whether in 
time, as some thought, or from all eternity, as others, which 
latter was afterwards received as the established doctrine. 

This was evidently agreeable to the principles of those 
Platonists, from whom Pfido and those Christian fathers 
‘derived their opinion ; and if you deny this, ““ἃ child,” 
you call me, * in Platonism,’* (which, however, does not, 
[ hope, prevent me from being a man in Christianity,) I 
shall be able, as you will see in my larger work, to teach 
you what you are at present ignorant of, with respect to it. 
If this kind of literature be your home,{ 1 must say, that - 
you have been a considerable time from home, and that you 
are at present unacquainted with several apartments in your 


* Letters, p.15. (P.) Tracts, p. 101. 

+ See supra, pp. 148—145, 152. 

1 Letters, p. 163. (P.) Dr. Horsley says, “ I was much at home in the Greek 
language ; | bad redde the Ecclesiastical Historians, and | bad been many years in 
the habit of thinking for myself, upon a variety of subjects.”” Tracts, p. 282, 
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own house. I shall then wait upon you at this house of 
yours, and endeavour to point them out to you. 

With respect to my quotation from Athenagoras, and my 
account of his meaning, you are pleased to say, it ** only 
finishes the proof, if it was before defective, of your incom- 
petency in the subject. It shews that you are so little ac- 
quainted with Platonism, that your mind cannot readily 
apprehend a Platonic notion, when it is clearly set before 
you. What you take for my meer conjecture,” viz. that the 
external display of power is the thing that is called genera- 
tion, “15 the express assertion of Athenagoras, in the very 
passage which you have quoted.”’+ 

On the contrary, | maintain that, if your external display 
of power be any thing different from what I have called ¢he 
personification of the Logos, or his becoming a proper person, 
so as to be God, in himself considered, it is contradicted by 
Athenagoras in this very passage, as well as by all the Chris- 
tian writers who treat of the subject. In this passage he 
ealls the Son ‘ the first production of the Father, not that 
he was ever properly made ;” (that is, out of nothing ;) ‘ for 
God being an eternal mind, had logos always in himself, 
being always Avysxog ;” that is, being always a reasonable, 
intelligent being. Now, Sir, what could any man mean by 
this expression, but that before this circumstance or event 
(which I call the personzficatzon of the Logos, and you the 
external display of his powers) took place, there was no more 
a proper Trinity of persons in God than there is in man? 
For God, like man, was then simply aoyixos, an intelligent 
being ; wisdom or intelligence being one of his attributes. 
Many of the fathers use this comparison, supposing the 
logos in God to have been originally exactly similar to dogos, 
Or reason in man. Now are there, think you, or was it 
ever imagined that there were, proper distinct persons in 
the mind of man, merely because that mind was λογιίκος, 
rational ὃ ~The very expression excludes this idea, and 
must have been intended to exclude it. 

But according to all the orthodox fathers, after this gene- 
ration of the Son, (who before was nothing more with respect 
to the Father than reason is with respect to man,) he as- 
sumed a proper distenct personality ; and this generation was 
with a view to the production of material beings,’ and not 


* Sce Vol. V. p. 315; supra, p. 87. 
t Letters, p.124. (P.) Tracts, p. 238. 
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the production itself, or the display of powers in that pro- 
duction ; for this generation was represented as the proper 
act of the eternal Father, whereas the display of powers in 
the production of material beings (if | must adopt your 
quaint language) was, according to them, the proper act of 
the Son. According to them it certainly was the Son, and 
not the Father, w ho was the immediate maker of all things. 
In my opinion, Athenagoras’s notion was, that this genera- 
tion of the Son took place zn tame, and not trom all eternity; 
because he says, that from the beginning, or from eternity, 
God was simply vous, a mind, having logos in himself, as 
being always Aoysxog, reasonable, or intelligent. 

Athenagoras, however, as appears from this very passage, 
the beginning of which I quoted, was very far from having 
a notion of three distinct persons in the Trinity. For, though 
he thought with Justin Martyr, that the Logos, from the time 
of his generation, assumed a permanent personality, the Holy 
Spirit did not, but was like a beam of the sun, sometimes 
emitted from the Father, and sometimes drawn into him 
again, agreeably to the philosophy of those times concern- 
ing the sun and his light. This was also the kind of per- 
sonal existence that Justen Martyr said that some persons 
in his time ascribed to the Son, and which was also said to 
have been the doctrine of Marcellus of Ancyra. 

You say, that ““ Terttllian, to prevent the very conclu- 
sion which you draw from this aualogy, that the Logos was 
at some time or another a mere attribute, remarks, that no- 
thing empty or unsubstantial can proceed from God ; for 
the Divine nature admitting neither quality nor accident, 
every | thing belonging to it must be substance. This argu- 
ment,” you add, ‘is ably stated in the Dialogues of the 
learned Dr. Leslie.”* 

This indeed, Sir, is an argument that requires both an 
able stating and an able defence; for, in itself, nothing can 
be more weak. What, think you, could the fathers mean 
by saying that, after the emission of the Logos, the original 
Divine Mind was not destitute of dogos? Did they not 
mean that he was not destitute of reason or understanding ? 
Is there not, then, necessarily implied an identity of peut 
between the logos emitted and logos retained ὃ \)oes 
not follow from hence, and from ae being said that εἰς 
Father was still λογικος, ratzonal, that they were both origi- 
nally what we call reason? Nay, do not some of the fathers 


δ. Letters, .p. 123, .. CP) Tracts Ὁ 234. 
Q 2 
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compare the emission of the Logos from God to the emission 
of reason from man, in discoursing with one another ? 

You say, for it is you that say this, (1 have met with no- 
thing so very absurd in Jertuddian,) that “the Divine nature 
admitting neither quality nor accident, every thing belong- 
ing to it must be substance.” The Divine Being, then, has 
no properties, no attributes, no perfections at all, which is, In 
fact, denying his very beeng ; for what is bemg, without pro- 
perties ὃ Pray, Sir, has the Son or the Holy Spirit any attri- 
butes> In all my reading | do not remember to have met 
with any absurdity equal to this, except your own peculiar 
conceit, that ** one mind can beget another by the contem- 
plation of its perfections,”* (now called swbstances,) a notion 
which you ascribe to ald the fathers, though I will venture 
to say, it is not to be found in any of them. Strange enough, 
to be sure, are some of their couceits, but not quite so strange 
and absurd as this. ‘There is, as you somewhere justly ob- 
serve, a progress in absurdity as well as in truth. 

Lactantius, you acknowledge, expresses himself clearly 
enough according to my idea of this subject, but you dis- 
pose of his orthodowy as you did of Origen’s veracity. You 
boldly deny it. This, indeed, is a very compendious me- 
thod of answering me. But, Sir, the question is not whom 
you are now pleased to call orthodox, but who was deemed 
to be so in the age in which he lived. Now [ challenge you 
to prove that any writer of the age of Lactantius considered 
him as heterodox. Indeed, it was very unlikely that the 
man who was chosen tutor to a son of Constantine should 
have been a person of that class. 

In order to undervalue this excellent writer, you say, that 
‘*he ascribes a beginning to the existence of the eternal Father. 
No wonder, then,” you add, ‘ that he should ascribe a begin- 
ning to the Son’s existence. You are welcome, Sir,” you 
say, ““ to any advantage you may be able to derive from the 
authority of such a writer.’> Lactantius, however, can- 
didly construed, may perhaps be said only to have used an 
improper expression, namely, that God made himself, mean- 
ing no more than we do when we say that God is sedf-earist- 
ent, which, in fact, implies the very contrary of what you 
ascribe to him. He advances this in proof of his general 
maxim, ‘‘ Nec enim potest, ut ab ullo esse generatus, qui 
ipse universa generavit ;” he cannot be created of any who 
himself created all things, which clearly implies that he 


* See supra, pp. 93, 94. + Letters, Ὁ. 129. (P.) Tracts, ᾿ς 239. 
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could not be created at all. Lor, though the theng made 
had a beginning, the maker could have none ; and who was 
the maker in this case but God himself? The term self- 
existent is, in fact, (as it will appear, if it be analysed,) 
equally improper; for it implies that God is the cause of 
his own existence. Tor this reason, some who wish to 
speak with exactness, avoid that term, and rather say, that 
God is eternal; but they do not tax those who use the 
word se/f-existent with really believing that God had a begin- 
ning. 

Whatever mistakes Lactanétus may be supposed tohave made 
as a metaphysiciun, it does not appear that in his own time 
he was charged with any; and they might have been as little 
noticed still, if he had been a sound divine; and though you 
suppose that he ascribed a beginning to the eternal Father, 
yet, if you had found that from the moment of the Father’s 
existence, that of the Son had, in his idea, commenced also, 
you would perhaps have contented yourself with smiling at 
his notion, or at least have abated of the severity of your 
censure. 

Constantine, whom you quote as in your favour, is directly 
agaiast you. Taking your own words, he says, the Son 
‘¢¢ was begotten, or rather he himself came forth, (being even 
ever in the Father,) for the setting in order of the things 
which were made by him.’ Here,’”’ you say, ‘* the emperor 
expounds generation by coming forth.”* But then, Sir, he 
does not say that this generation, or coming forth, was the 
same thing with the setting in order the things that were made 
by him; but it was evidently something that took place pre- 
vious to this setleng in order, and with ¢ a view to it; so that 
this mysterious generation preceded what you quaintly 
call the projection of energies, and was not the same thing 
with it. 

You still likewise confound the doctrine of Arius with 
that of the ‘ personification of the Logos,”’+ than which 
no two things were more different, having always been op- 
posed to each other, as you must have known, had you been 
so well read, as you pretend to be, in the ancient ecclesi- 
astical writers, since a great proportion of their works is 
occupied in the discussion of this subject. The Arzans 
maintained that Christ was a being created out of nothing, 
as other creatures were, notwithstanding the vastness of his 
powers, which were equal to the creation of all other things, 


* Letters, Ὁ. 127. (P.) Tracts, p. 236. 
+ Letters, p.116. (PJ) Tracts, p. 228. 
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visible and invisible ; and, not believing an eternal creation, 
they likewise said that there was a time when the Son did 
not exist. Both these propositions were denied by the 
orthodox of that age, who maintained that Christ was not 
made out of nothing, for that he was the Logos, the wesdom, 
the power, &c. of the Father, and that he had always existed 
in the Father, as reason does in man, though his personality 
was by some supposed to have commenced in time. You 
must give me leave to say you are but little acquainted with 
the principles even of Platonism, and especially those of 
the later Platonists, from whom the Christian fathers more 
immediately derived their notions, if you are not able to 
enter into this idea. 

This personification, or the commencement of an actual 
personality of what was an atircbute of God, 15 a strange adea ; 
but, strange as it is, it nevertheless actually took place in the 
minds of thousands, and was in truth all the orthodoxy of 
the earlier ages. This znceprent orthodoxy grew immediately 
out of Platonism, and is certainly absurd enough. The 
orthodoxy of the later ages and of the present grew out of 
that, and is infinitely more absurd. Their doctrine was mere 
nonsense, yours the plainest of all contradictions, as I shall 
clearly shew in my next letter. : 

“What the difference may be,” you say, ““ between a 
making out of nothing, and the conversion of a meer attri- 
bute into a substance, or how a person made out of an attri- 
bute may differ from a person made out of nothing, | would 
rather, Sir, that you than I should take the trouble to 
explain.”* I have explained it as well as such an absurdity 
can be explained, but it behoves you to explain it much 
more than it does me; for, absurd as the notion is, it cer- 
tainly prepared the way for the still more absurd notion of 
three equal divine persons in one Godhead. 


Iam, &c. 


BETTER AIL 
Considerations relating to the Doctrine of the Trinity.” 
Rev. Sir, 


I own I was particularly desirous of hearing what you 
could possibly say on the subject of my seventh letter, in 
which I advanced some general considerations relating to 
the doctrine of the Trinity; but, unfortunately, you content 


* Letters, p.118. (P.) Tracts, Ρ. 226. 
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yourself with giving “‘ only a general reply to some parts of 
that letter. A particular answer,” you say, ‘* to the several 
objections which it contains would lead me into metaphy- 
sical disquisitions ; which I wish to decline, because in that 
subject | foresee that we should want common principles 
and a common language.” * 

Now I make no doubt, Sir, but that if it had been posszble 
for you to have given any plausible answer to the difficul- 
ties started in that letter, you would have found some prin- 
ciple, common or uncommon, on which to found it, and 
some language also, which might have been intelligible to 
me and your readers. But as you profess that you do not 
expect to convince me, it would have been quite sufficient 
for your purpose if you could have found common principles 
and common language for others. 

I am the more concerned at your silence, as I was in 
hopes of having some further account of your own peculiar 
notion of the necessary origin of the Son ““ from the Father’s 
contemplation of his own perfections ;’+ but to my great 
mortification | find not one more gleam of light on this 
curious subject. You said that this doctrine was agreeable 
fo the notions of all the fathers, as well as of the sacred 
writers, and I challenged you to produce any authority for 
it, except what exists in your own imagination. In my 
opinion, nothing ean be conceived more absurd than the 
idea of the necessary production of an intelligent being, 
possessed of actual, substantial personality, equal in all 
respects to the original intelligent being, from the mere self- 
contemplation of that original being’s perfections. I said 
that nothing in the Jewish Cabbala could be more absurd.t 
You intimate that 1 may know but little of ‘ the Jewish 
Cabbala ;”§ but for my purpose it is quite enough, that it is 
a known proverbial expression to denote the extreme of 
absurdity; and if so, whatever the Jewish Cabbala may 
really be, (of which I may perhaps know as much as your 
self, and of which we may each of us soon learn enough 
from Basnage,) the phrase could not be misapplied. || 


* Letters, p. 136. (P.) Treaets, p. 247. t+ See supra, pp. 93, 94, 228. 

{ Supra, p.95. § Letters, p. 149. (P.) Tracts, p. 263. 

| “ The learned Prelate, in the fourth Disquisition annexed to the edition of his 
Tracts in controversy with Dr. Priestley, has laboured much, not indeed to defend 
the mysterious doctrine of the Son's generation from the Father's contemplation of 
his own perfectious, but to prove that he was not himself the inventor of the 
sublime mystery. In his appeal to the writings of the fathers the Bishop totally 
fails : nor does he succeed much better in those of the schoolmen. The first plain 
example of this curious doctrine is found in a treatise published under the sanction 
of “ the Council of Trent,’ entitled * Catechismus ad Parochos, in which * the 
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I find, however, a few other things on the subject of that 
letter which are curious enough ; so that, for the amusement, 
if not the instruction of my readers, | shall make some 
observations on them. 

I. In the first place, I still think that you yourself are 
not periectly orthodox, for besides your virtual disapproba- 
tion of “τὸ damnatory clause” in the Athanasian Creed,* 
you allow a real superiority in the Father. “ If,” you say, 
“Ὁ from such expressions” as my Father is greater than I, 
* you would be content to infer that the Almighty Father 
is indeed the fountain and the center of divinity, and that 
the equality of godhead is to be understood with some mys- 
terious subordination of the Son to the Father; you would 
have the concurrence of the ancient fathers, and of many 
advocates of the true faith in allages.”’+ But give me leave 
to say, that any proper subordination, mysterious or not 
mysterious, implies znferzority, and is an infringement of the 
doctrine of the perfect equality of the three persons; so that 
it cannot be, as your Creed says, none zs afore or after another. 
You say, “I maintain the equality of the three persons in 
all the attributes of the Divine nature. 1 maintain their 
equality in rank and authority, with respect to all created 
things, whatever relations or differences may subsist between 
themselves.”+ But their equal superiority to all created 
beings is no proof at all of any proper equality among them- 
selves. If so, all men would be equal among themselves, 
because all men are superior to brutes. 

Your notion of a real subordination, which must imply 
wnferiority, and indeed imperfection, in any of the persons in 
the Trinity, is certainly not the orthodoxy that took place 
after the council of Nice, and that of the Athanaszan Creed, 

I]. [ now come to something still more extraordinary. 
«ς J maintain,” you say, ‘“‘ that the three persons are one 
being—I maintain that each person by himself is God; 
because each possesses fully every attribute of the Divine 
nature.”§ Then, Sir, 1 assert, that you maintain as palpa- 


true believer’ is exhorted ‘ to pray that he may be thought worthy to be allowed 
to see what that wonderful fecundity of God the Father is, that, contemplating and 
exerting his intelligence upon himself, he should beget a son, the exact counterpart 
and equal of himself... Melancthon appears to have entertained the same extrava- 
gant notion, and Zanchius reproves it. At any rate it is sufficiently apparent that 
the honour of the invention does not appertain to Bishop Horsley.” Mr. Belsham’s 
Note. See Bishop Horsley’s Tracts, pp. 467—476. 

* Letters, p. 165. (P.) Tracts, p. 284. 

+ Letters,p.145. (P.) Tracts, p. 258. 

I Letters, Ὁ: 149. (P.) Tracts, p. 263. 

§ Letters, p. 148. (P.) Tracts, p. 262. 
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ble a contradiction as it is in the power of man to form 
an idea of. The term beng may be predicated of every 
thing, and therefore of each of the three persons in the 
Trinity. For, to say that Christ, for instance, is God, but 
that there is no beimg, no substance, to which his attributes 
may be referred, were manifestly absurd; and_ therefore 
when you say, that *‘ each of these persons is by himself 
God,” you must mean, and in effect say, that the Father 
separately considered, has a beng, that the Son likewise, 
separately considered, has his bezng, and likewise that the 
Holy Spirit, separately considered, has his beeng. Now, 
Sir, if you willbe pleased to count them up, you will find 
that you have got three beings as well as three persons, and 
what can these three beings be but éhree Gods, without sup- 
posing that there are ‘ three co-ordinate persons, or three 
Fathers, three Sons, or three Holy Ghosts.” If you like an 
algebraic expression better than this, it will stand thus, 
1+1+1=3. Have the courage then, Sir, to speak out, and 
say what you must mean, it you have any meaning at all, 
that you worship three Gods. 

But you say that ““ these persons are all included in the 
very idea of God ; and that for that reason, as well as for the 
identity of the attributes in each, it were impious and 
absurd to say there are three Gods.”* If there be any 
foundation for this remark, it must be impossible tor any 
man to have an idea of a God, without having at the same 
time an idea of these three persons ; and then either there 
cannot be any such thing as an Unitarian, denying these 
three persons in the Godhead, or else all Unitarians are in 
fact Atheists, having no idea of any God at all. 

As you seem to have bewildered yourself very much upon 
the subject of three persons and one God, | shall| enter a little 
further into the metaphysical analysis of it. By the words 
being, substance, substratum, &c. we can mean nothing 
more than the foundation as it were of properties, or some 
thing to which, in our idea, we refer all the particular attri- 
butes of whatever exists. In fact, they are terms that may 
be predicated of every thing that is the subject of thought 
or discourse, all the discrimination of things depending upon 
their peculiar properties. So that whenever the properties 
differ, we say that there is a corresponding difference in the 
things, beings, or substances themselves. Consequently, if 
the Father, Son, and Spirit differ in any respect, so as to 


* Letters, p. 148. (P.) Tracts, p. 262. 
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have different properties, either in relation to themselves or 
to other beings, we must, according to the analogy of all 
language, say that they are three different beings, or sub- 
stances. , Vee 

Supposing again, that there is what you call an zdentety of 
attributes in each of them, so that, being considered one after 
the other, no difference could be perceived even in idea, as 
may be supposed to be the case of three men, who should 
perfectly resemble one another in all external and internal 
properties ; and supposing, moreover, that there should be 
a perfect coincidence in all their thoughts and actions ; 
though there might be a perfect harmony among them, and 
this might be called unzty, they would still be numerically 
three. Consequently, though the Father, Son and Speret 
had no real differences, but as you say, they had ‘* the most 
perfect identity of nature, the most entire unity of will and 
consent of intellect, and an incessant co-operation in the 
exertion of common-powers, to a common purpose,’* yet 
would they, according to.the analogy of language, not be 
one God, but three Gods; or, which is the same thing, they 
would be three beings, with equal divine natures, just as the 
three men would be three beings with equal human natures. 

Had you never heard of the Parmenides, I should have 
had some hopes of your understanding these modern meta- 
physics. But though I suppose I have left you far behind 
(perhaps gone to*look into P/ato, to see what he says on the 
subject,) 1 shall proceed without you, and give the modern 
reader my. opinion with respect to the proper and only intel- 
ligible use of the word person, 

The term beng, as I have observed, may be predicated of 
every thing, without distinction; but the term person is 
limited to anteddigent beings. Three men, therefore, are not 
only three beings, but likewise three persons; the former is 
the genus, and the latter the species. But a person is not 
less a beng on this account; for each man may be said to be 
a beng, as well as a person. Consequently, though the 
word person be properly applied to cach of the three compo- 
nent parts of your Trinity, yet as person is a species, com- 
prehended under the genus being, they must be three beings, 
as well as ¢hree persons. 

While you, Sir, are either absent, or wondering at these 
novelties, 1 proceed to observe, that the term God is a subdi- 
vision under the term person; because we define God, to 
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be an intelligent beg possessed of all possible perfections, 
Consequently, if the Father, Son, and Spirit, be.each of 
them possessed of all possible perfections, which you do not 
deny, they are each of thein @ person, each of them ὦ beng, 
and each of them a God ; and what is this but making three 
Gods? Avoid this conclusion trom these principles, or 
assume other principles more just and natural, if you can, 

These, Sir, if.you be within hearing at all, are such meta- 
physics as you might have learned from Mr. Locke if you 
had not been, unfortunately for yourself and your flock, 
poring so long over the Parmenides. You will probably 
object to my definition of the word person, as applied to the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; but if you give any other definition, 
I will venture to assert, that you might as well say, that the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, are three Abracadabra’s as three per- 
sons. They will be equally words without meaning, 

Athanasius, and many of the ancient fathers, after the 
Council of Nice, became absolute éretheists on this principle, 
believing that the Father, Son, and Spirit, are no otherwise 
one, than as three particular men may be considered as one. 
Athanasius, considering this very difficulty, says, ‘‘ since the 
Father is called God, the Son God, and the Holy Spirit 
God, how is it that there are not three Gods ?” He answers, 
‘¢ hecause where there is a common nature, the name of the 
dignity is likewise common.”* And he illustrates this, by 
God’s calling the whole human race by the name of man, in 
the singular number, and by Moses’s speaking of the horse 
and horseman being drowned in the Red Sea, when in fact, 
great numbers of each sort were intended. ‘ If this,” says 
he, ‘‘ be the case with respect to men, who differ so much 
as they do from each other, so that all men may be called 
one man, much more may we call the Trinity one God, 
when their dignity is undivided, they have one kingdom, 
one power, will, and energy, which distinguishes the Trinity 
from created things.” 

I am tar from saying that Athanasius is consistent with 
himself in this account of the unity of the three persons in 
the ‘Trinity ; for he elsewhere says that there is one God, 
because there is one unbegotten Father, the sole fountain of 
deity, &c., but this representation occurs in many of the 


. * Και πως φησι δυναται λεγεσθαι ὁ πατὴρ Bess, καὶ ὁ υἷος Θεὸς, καὶ τὸ πνευμῶ TO drysoy 
Θεὸς, και ov τρεις εἰσι ἥ οι Η One κοινὰ τὰ τῆς φυσεως, κοινὸν ναι ὀνομὰ τῆς αξιας. “ De 
Communi Iisseutia.”” Opera, |. p. 918. (P.) 

+ Ata τὸ κοινὸν τῆς φύσεως mara ἡ οικθμενὴ εἰς ἀνθρωπὸς τκληθη" ὅπα δὲ ἀμεριςτὸς ἡ 
abia, μια βασίλεια, μια δυναμις, και Bern καὶ ἐνεργεια, ialeoa τὴν τριρδα οὐπὸ τῆς 
κτισεὼς, ἕνα Aeyw Θεὸν. Ibid. p. 214. (P.) ! 
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fathers, and in my larger history I shall shew to what a 
variety of other miserable subterfuges the orthodox were 
driven to maintain the unity of their trinity. 

In the dialogue against the Macedonians, written after the 
age of Athanasius, the orthodox speaker is represented as 
saying, ‘* As Paul, Peter and Timothy are of one nature, 
and three hypostases; 80} say, the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit are three hypostases, and one nature.” * 

You say, ‘*¢ The opinion of three persons in the Godhead, 
unrelated to each other, and distinct in all respects, is rank 
tritheism ; because what are unrelated and distinct in all 
respects, are many in all respects; and being many in all 
respects, cannot in any respect be one.’+ But no redateon, 
let it be ever so intimate, can remove their numerical dif- 
ference. Let three men be connected in any manner that you 
can imagine, they can only be one, as partaking of the same 
nature, and therefore, though they resemble one another 
ever so much, they can only be said to be szmzdar in all 
respects ; but still they will be numerically three. In like 
manner, suppose any relations you please, known or un- 
known, between the three persons to whom the title of God 
equally belongs, they will no more make one God, than three 
related men can make one man, but must be numerically 
three Gods.. Councils and Synods, kings and houses of par- 
liament, may decree that three are one, and archdeacons may 
defend the doctrine, but miracles cannot prove it. As you 
and your friends say with respect to some late proceedings 
in the Royal Society, { ‘‘ Two and two ever will be four, 
and the three angles of a triangle will be equal to two right 
angles.” 

But I find it is in vain to appeal to reason, or even to the 
Scriptures. Your doctrine of the Trinity was not derived 
from reason or the Scriptures, but from Plato. ““1 then set 
myself,” you say, ““ to consider whether I knew enough 
of the Divine unity to pronounce the ‘ Trinity an infringe- 
ment of it.’ Upon this point the Platonists, whose ac- 
quaintance I now began to cultivate, soon brought me to a 
right mind.” § | 

They did the same good office for Austin before you, and 
I fear they are still doing the same for others, notwith- 


ἘΞ Ὥσπερ Παυλος, vas Πέτρος, καὶ Τιμόθεος, φυσεὼως pias εἰσι uae Tess ὑπος᾿ἀσεις, 
οὕτως Πατερα, καὶ Tiov, καὶ Ἅγιον Πνευμα, τρεις ὑποςασεις λεγὼ, nas pray φυσιν- 
“«(οπιημιὶ Fssentia.” Opera, 11. p. 260. (P.) 

t+ Letters, p.5. (P.) Tracts, pp. 88, 89. 

1 See New An. Reg. 1784, V. pp. [273)—[275]. 

§ Letters, p. 163. (P.) Tracts, p. 281. 
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standing the cautions given us in the Scriptures against the 
mixture of vain and absurd philosophy with Christianity. | 
You kindly advise me to take the same course. ‘ If,” you 
say, ‘* you imagine that the absolute unity of the Divine 
substance is more easy to be explained than the Trinity, let 
me entreat you, Sir, to read the Parmenides. It is, indeed, 
in Plato’s school, if anywhere, that a man’s eyes are likely 
to be opened to his own ignorance.”** But, Sir, what must 
they do who cannot read the Parmenides? 1 suppose they 
must go without the doctrine of the Trinity, and like the 
lower order of Christians in the time of Orwen, be content 
with the corporeal yospel, the plain doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified. But with this the apostle Paud was con- 
tented, and so am I. 

I have, however, read the Parmentdes; and though I 
expect you will exult over me as usual, calling me, ‘¢ a child 
in Platonism,” + and say, that I ‘* cannot readily apprehend 
a Platonic notion when it is clearly set before me,” + I have 
no scruple to declare, that I was not able to get one ray of 
good sense from the whole of it; 1 should even think the 
extracting of sun-beams from cucumbers the more hopeful 
project of the two. And so far am 1 from advising the 
reading of it for any useful purpose, that 1 should rather 
say, if a man perceives any incipient cloudiness in bis head, 
and wishes to have the little understanding that he has left 
utterly confounded, let him read the Parmenides. § I shall 
say the same with respect to almost all the metaphysics of 
the ancients; and it is very possible that | may have given 
as much attention to these things as you have done, though 
I have not been so ostentatious of it. Any person since the 
time of Mr. Locke may say this of all the ancients without 
much arrogance. So tar, however, lL agree with you, that 
the study of the Parmenides may do very well by way of 
preparation for that of the doctrine of the Trinity. || 

* Letters, p. 142. (P.) Tracts, p. 255. 

+ Letters, p.15. (P.) Tracts, p. 101. 

t Letters, p. 124. (P.) Tracts, p: 233. 

§ Among other mysteries, as Mr. Sydenham calls them, of the Parmenides, Plato, 
after shewing that /itéleness cannot belong either to the whole or the part of any 
thing, concludes, that ‘nothing is little but litt/eness itself,” cude τι exe σμικρὸν 
πλὴν αντῆς τῆς σμικρότητος. It would be no bad parody ov this to say, Nothing is 


nonsensical but nonsense itself; and this nonsense (if it can exist in the abstract) 
is in the Parmenides. (P.) 

|| If Plato’s school has this talismanic power of opening a man's eyes lo his own 
ignorance, | would advise Dr. Horsley to continue in it a while longer; for this is 
a branch of science in which he has yet something to learn. Nor will it be amiss 
if he take his good and able ally along with him; though, as it will lessen his 
presumption, it may hurt him as a Reviewer, which, no doubt, ought to be con- 


sidered. (P.) 
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111. Perhaps the most extraordinary part of your whole 
performance is what you say of the myslervousness of the 
doctrine of the Divine unity, and of the Unitarians having 
nothing to plead for themselves but single texts of Scripture, 
interpreted in a figurative manner, ‘“ If this word,” (spoken 
of by John.) you say, ““ be the divine attribute Wisdom, 
then that attribute, in the degree which was equal to the 
formation of the universe, in this view of the scripture- 
doctrine, was conveyed entire into the mind of a meer man, 
the son of a Jewish carpenter. A much greater difficulty, 
in my apprehension, than any that is to be found in the 
catholic faith.” * 

In reading this and other passages in your Lefters, | cannot 
help admiring your talent of lessening the difficulties of your 
own scheme, and magnifying those of others. It you use 
the same telescope, you certainly turn different ends to 
different objects. 

Pray, Sir, what Socenzan ever maintained that “ the divine 
attribute Wisdom, in the degree which was equal to the 
formation of the universe, was conveyed entire into the 
mind of Jesus Christ”? What we believe, and all that is 
required by our interpretation of the Logos (as meaning the 
divine attribute wesdom) is, that a portion only of the same 
wisdom that formed the universe was communicated to 
Christ, a.portion sufficient to enable him to do what he 
actually did, and to say what he actually said. The Soci- 
nians do uot believe that Christ made the universe, or that 
he was any way instrumental in making it. 

For my own part, | never before heard of or suspected 
any difficulty in God’s making man the instrument by 
which to do what man alone could not do. Did not God 
suggest to Moses what he could not have delivered of him- 
self? In many of the miracles which attended the release 
of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage, and their passage 
through the Wilderness, Moses was the immediate or osten- 
sible agent, but the power was of God; and yet this was 
no proper infusing of, the Divine power into Moses. The 
power was still the incommunicable attribute of the Divine 
Being. Accordingly, Jesus says, that it was not Azmself, 
but the Father within him, or acting by him, that did the 
works; and that the words which he spake were not his own. 
Moreover, he says of the apostles, that they should do 
greater things than he himself had done. From this, then, 
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you ought to conclude, that the divine attributes of wisdom 
and power wefe conveyed entire into the minds of the 
apostles, or even that they were gods superior to Christ. 
Such reasoning as this I have hardly patience to refute. 
But surely you cannot be serious in saying that this diffi- 
culty in the Socinzan scheme is equal to that of three persons 
an one God, in the Athanasian Trinity, or to that in your own 
account of the Platonic Trinity. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary part of your whole 
work will be thought to be the following: in answer to my 
saying that ‘“‘ there are many, very many passages of Scrip- 
ture, which inculcate the doctrine of the Divine unity in the 
clearest and strongest manner,” * you say, “ Be pleased, Sir, 
to produce one of the many ;”+ meaning, evidently, that 
there is no such passage; and you add, ‘ the Unitarians 
themselves pretend not that their doctrine is to be found 
in the plain literal sense of holy writ. On the contrary, 
they take the greatest pains to explain away the literal 
meaning.” ἢ 

Now, Sir, if you had really read any Unitarian treatise 
at all, you must have known that this representation is the 
reverse of the fact. We Unitarians certainly pretend at 
least, whether we be able to prove it or not, that the general 
tenor, and plain literal sense of Scripture is in our favour; 
that they are only particular texts, and those ill-understood, 
that you avail yourselves of; and we say that there is no 
difficulty in interpreting even those texts in perfect con- 
sistency with the Unitarian doctrine, if the true idiom of 
the language be considered. 

You complain of my not reading, but only looking 
through authors. But surely you cannot have even looked 
through the very Letters of mine that you are professedly 
replying to. Let me, therefore, bring again before your 
view a paragraph or two in those letters, which, as far as 
pretensions go, directly contradict your confident assertion, 
See p. 101, where you will find as follows: “Ὁ I will venture 
to say, that for one text in which you can pretend to find 
any thing harsh or difficult to me, I will engage to produce 
ten that must create more difficulty to you. How strangely 
must you torture the plainest language, and in which there 
is not a shadow of figure, to interpret to your purpose, 
1 Tim. ii. δ: ‘There is one God, and one mediator be- 


* See supra, p. 102. + Letters, p. 141. (P.) Tracts, p. 254, 
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tween God and men, the man Christ Jesus ;’ 1 Cor. viii. 
6: «Τὸ us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are 
all things, and we in him, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whoin are all things, and we by him;’ or that ‘expression 
of our Saviour himself, (John xvii. 3,) ‘ That they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent?! Never upbraid us Unitarians with tor- 
turing the Scriptures, while you have these and a hundred 
other plain texts to strain at, and to bend to your Athanasian 
hypothesis; besides many general arguments, from reason 
and the Scriptures, of more real force than any particular 
texts, to answer.” 

This, Sir, was certainly answering your challenge to pro- 
duce one plain text in favour of the Unitarian doctrine before 
it was thrown out. I appeal to yourself for the obvious 
sense of the passages 1 have now recited; and you say, 
‘It is a principle with me, that the true sense of any 
phrase in the New Testament is, for the most part, what 
may be called its standing sense; that which will be the 
first to occur to common people of every country and in 
every age. 

Ι would also refer you to a sinall piece I lately published, 
entitled, ‘* A general View of the Arguments for the Unity 
of God, and against the Divinity and Pre-existence of 
Christ, from Reason, from the Scriptures, and from His- 
tory ; 1 which you seem to have seen, as you refer to my 
two-penny pamphlets,+ tor this is sold for two-pence. There 
you will find, not only that Socnzans pretend to have the 
clear sense of Scripture in their favour, but many of those 
passages, expressive of that clear sense, produced. 1 there 


* Letters, p. 23. [Tyracts, p. 111.) It is remarkable that the orthodox, even 
after the Council of Niece, complained of the advantage which the Unitarians had 
in appealing to the literal sense of the Scriptures. ‘ If,” says Gregory Nyssen, 
“aman rests in the bare letter, so far he judaizes in opinion, and has not learned 
that a Christian is not the disciple of the letter, but of the spirit; for the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” Ovxey, εἰ Wirw παράμενει τῷ γραμματι, και κατὰ 
THTO TO μερος ιθδαιζει τῇ γνωμῇ, Ka OUTO πεπαιδευται OTL GUE γράμματος ect Xpissaves 
μαθητὴς, αλλα πνευματος" To yap γραμμα, nce, amextever, To δὲ πνευμα ζωοποιει. 
“(οηίγα Eunomium Oratio xvi.” . Opera, IL. p. 341. 

It is to be observed, that by judazing was meant adopting the doctrine of the 
simple humanity of Christ. For the ancient Unitarians were commouly compared 
by the orthodox to Jews, and the Arians to Gentiles, as Worshippers of two Gods; 
the Arian Logos not being of the same substance with the Father; and therefore 
a maker of the world, or a God, quite distinct from him. (P.) 

+ See supra, yp. 15]. 

t ‘© — you,” says Dr Horsley, “‘ who are every day diffusing your dangerous 
doctrines among the common people in pamphlets published for their benefit in an 
ordinary form, to be purchased at the easy price of sixpence, a groat, and even 
twopence.” Tracts, pp. 179, 180. 
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observe, that ‘ the Scriptures contain the clearest and the 
most express declarations that there is but one God, without 
ever mentioning any exception in favour of a Trinity, or 
guarding us against being led into any mistake by such 
general and ualimited expressions.” And if this language, 
as you suppose, always respected the multiplicity of gods 
among the Heathens, why is this one God in the New “Tess - 
tament always called the Futher, and even the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? And why are we no where 
told that this one God is the 771 mily, cousisting of the Futher, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost? Vhis, Sir, is the language of 
your Lutany only. The Bible used in our conventicles 
contains no such barbarous jargon. 

I would also recommend to your perusal another pamphlet 
of mine, called An Appeal to the serious and candid Professors 
of Christeanity,* of which more than ten thousand have been 
sold for a penny each; and of this 1 have lately published 
a new edition, and pane annexed to it the remarkable Tread 
of Mr. Elwall, of Wolverhampton, in this neighbourhood, 
for his publications in defence of the Socinian doctrine. ἐ 
These small publications of mine have, I trust, done much 
good, though you will call it much mischief, in this country ; 
and I rejoice in perceiving the increase of this good or this 
mischief every day; and I have no doubt of the successful 
spread .of religious truth by means of these publications, 
notwithstanding all you can do to counteract them, as you 
boast, by means of the Monthly Review. 

IV. In one thing [ am glad to find that you and I enter- 
tain the same opinion, which is, that there is no medium 
between admitting the simple humanity of Christ, and, that 
he is properly God. « Having once admitted,” you say, 
“ς his pre-existence in an exalted state, | saw ihe necessity 
of placing him at the head of the creation.—Being thus 
convinced that our Lord Jesus Christ is indeed the maker 
of all things, 1 found that 1 could not rest satisfied with the 
notion of a maker of the universe, not God. | saw that all 
the extravagancies of the Gnostics hung upon that one prin- 
ciple, and 1 could have little opinion of the truth of a prin- 
ciple which seemed so big with mischief.” 

You also observe, very justly, ‘¢ Can any power or wis- 
dom, less than the supreme, be a sufficient ground for the 
trust we are required to place in Providence? Make the 


* Vol. II, pp. 383—404. 4 + See ibid. pp. 417—429. 
t Letters, p. 162. (P.) Tracts, pp. 280, 281. 
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wisdom and the power of our ruler what you please, still, 
upon the Arian principle, it is the wisdom and the power of 
a creature. Where, then, will be the certainty that the evil 
which we find in the world has not crept in through some 
imperfection in the original contrivance, or in the present 
management; since every intellect below the first, may be 
liable to error, and any power short of the supreme, may 
be inadequate to purposes of a certain magnitude? But if 
evil may have thus crept in, what assurance can we have 
that it will ever be extirpated ἢ ἢ 

But if there be no proper medium between the Athana- 
sian and the Socinian scheme, which I readily admit, I also 
maintain that there is no medium at all between the Socinian 
doctrine and an absolute contradiction, for such Athanaszan- 
ism is ; 50 that there is no resource but in the Socinian doc- 
trine, oppose it as much as you will. 


Iam, &c. 
LETTER XLV. 


Of Prayer to Christ. 
Rev. Sir, 


Havina got three persons, all of them possessed of all 
divine perfections, all of them having intercourse with man- 
kind, and consequently all of them naturally objects of prayer, 
I do not wonder that you appear to be a little embarrased in 
your ideas of what is proper to be done with respect to each 
of them, individually considered. ‘ That the Father,” you 
say, ““ is a proper object of prayer, God forbid that ever I 
should not acknowledge. That he is the proper object, in the 
sense in which you seem to make the assertion, in prejudice 
and exclusion of the other persons, God forbid that ever I 
should concede. I deny not that there is an honour per- 
sonally due to him as the Father. There is also an honour 
personally due to the Son, as the Son, and to the Spirit, as 
the Spirit. But our knowledge of the personal distinctions 
is so obscure, in comparison of our apprehension of the 
general attributes of the Godhead, that it should seem that 
the divinity (the ro Ye1v) is rather to be generally worshipped 
in the three persons jointly and indifferently, than that any 
distinct honours are to be offered to each separately. Prayer, 

e 


* Letters, p. 137. (P.) Tracts, pp. 248, 249. 
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however, for succour against external ay ela: scems: "δα. 
dressed with particular propriety to the Son.” fiat: 

Now, Sir, as this is a thing that relates to re T should 
have imagined. that, if each of the three persons’ had been 
to be addressed separately, we should have been distinotly 
informed concerning the circumstances in which we were to 
pray to one of them, and not to the others ; considering how 
difficult 10 must be, from the nature of the thing, for mere 
men to distinguish the separate rights of three divine persons. 
That you yourself have made some mistake in this business 
will not, | think, be difficult to shew. In order to this, let 
us consider how your supposition or theory corresponds to 
the fact; ‘for, if it be not supported by corresponding facts, 
how ingenious or probable soever it may seem to be, εἰ priore, 
it must: fall to the ground. — You will agree with me, I 
imagine, that the apostles and primitive. ‘Christians knew 
whether the Father or the Son was the more proper object 
of prayer in the time of persecution. Let us see, then, both 
what directeons they gave, and also what they ἘΠΕΙΠΉΘΙΨΕΕ 
actually dzd'in this case. 

The apostle James, writing to Christians in a state of per- 
secution, says, (Ch.i: 2;) ‘© My brethren, count it all joy 
when ye fall into divers: temptations” (or ériads). Ver. δ: 
« Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God.” You 
‘will hardly say, that ‘in this he advises them to apply to 
‘Christ or to the Trinity for direction in these circumstances. 
If you do, E will venture to assert, that your hypothesis has 
no countenance either 1% the Scriptures, or in auy Christian 
writer before the Countil of Nece; for they all understood 
the Father alone to be intended whenever mention is made 
of God absolutely. 

Peter, writing to Christians in the same situation, says, 
(1 Ep.iv. 19.) - Wherefore, let them that suffer according 
to the will of God, commit the keeping of their souls to him 

in well-doing, as unto a faithful creator.” This is certainly 

meant of God the Father ; but more evidently must we so 
interpret 1 Peter v. 10: ‘ The God of all grace, who hath 
called us unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye 
have suffered awhile, make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, 
settle you.” 1 do not find here, or any where else in the 
Scriptures, any direction to pray to Christ in time of perse- 
cution, or, indeed, in any other circumstances, 

Let us now attend to some particulars in the /séory of the 
apostles.’ When Herod had put to death James, the brother 


* Letters, p. 108, (P.) Tracts, pp. 209, 210. 
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of John, and imprisoned Peter, we read, (Acts xii, 5,) that 
ἐς prayer was made without ceasing of the church unto 
God,” not to Christ, “ for him.” When Paud and Stlas 
were in prison at Philippz, we read, ( Acts xvi. 25,) that they 
“sang praises unto God,” not to Christ. And when Paul 
was warned of what would befal him if he went to Jerusalem, 
(Acts xxi. 14,) they said, ‘ The will of the Lord be done.” 
This, you must suppose, was meant of God the Father, be- 
cause Christ himself used the same language in this sense, 
when, in praying to the Father, he said, [Luke xxii. 42, ] 
«- Not my will, but thine be done.” 

These, you may perhaps say, are only znczdental circum- 
stances, on which no great stress is to be laid. But in Aets 
iv. 24—30, we have a prayer of some length addressed to 
God the Father, at the very beginning of the persecution of 
Christians, when Peter and John had been examined before 
the high-priest and his court, and had been threatened by 
them. As I suspect that you may not have given much 
attention to the tenor of it, 1 shall recite the whole, which 
is as follows: ‘“* And when they heard that, they lifted up 
their voice to God, with one accord, and said, Lord, thou 
art God, who hast made heaven and earth, and the sea, and 
all that in them is; who, by the mouth of thy servant Da- 
vid, hast said, ‘ Why did the Heathen rage, and the people 
imagine vain things? The kings of the earth stood up, and 
the rulers were gathered together, against the Lord and 
against his Christ.’ For of a truth against thy holy child” 
(or servant) ““ Jesus whom thou hast anointed, both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of 
Israel, were gathered together, for to do whatsoever thy hand 
and thy counsel determined before to be done. And now, 
Lord, behold their threatenings, and grant unto thy servants 
that with all boldness they may speak thy word, by stretch- 
ing forth thine hand to heal; and that signs and wonders 
may be done by the name of thy holy child” (or servant) 
*« Jesus.” 

We have now examined some particulars both of the zn- 
structions and the examples of scripture, with regard to the 
proper object of prayer in time of persecution; from which 
it appears that, even in this case, we have no authority to 
pray to any other than that one God, to whom Christ him- 
self prayed in his affliction ; and if we be not authorized 
to pray to Christ in time of persecution, there is, by your 
own acknowledgment, less propriety in praying to him on 
any other occasion. 
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As you profess a great regard for. those who are called apos- 
tolical fathers, let us attend to the prayer of Polycarp, when 
he was tied to the stake, ready to be burned alive. Now 
this prayer, which is a pretty remarkable one, is addressed 
to God the Father, and not to Christ ; so that this disciple 
of the apostle John did not think the example of Stephen 
any precedent for him. The prayer begins as follows: “ὁ 
Lord, God Almighty, the Father of thy well-beloved and 
blessed Son Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the 
knowledge of thee, the God of angels and powers, and of 
every creature, and especially of the whole race of just men, 
who live in thy presence.’”* 

You see, then, Sir, how greatly you have been. misled by 
your speculative theology, by your attention to particular texts, 
single incidents, and imaginary proprieties, without attend- 
ing to the general tenor of scripture, the plain directions that 
are there given for our conduct, and the constant practice of 
the apostles, which supply the best interpretation of their 
doctriiie. To conclude, as you have done, from the single 
case of Stephen, that all Christians are authorized to pray to 
Christ, is like concluding that all matter has a tendency to 
go upwards, because a needle will do so when a magnet is 
held over it. When you shall be in the same circumstances 
with Stephen, having your mind strongly impressed with a 
vision of Christ sitting at the right hand of God, you may 
then, perhaps, be authorized to address yourself to him as he 
did; but the whole tenor of the Scriptures proves that, other. 
wise, you have no authority at all for any such practice, 


“ 


Jam, &e. 
LETTER XV. 
Of the Unitarian Principles with respect to Mahometanism 
and Infidelity. 


Rev. Sir, 

We are not, | hope, to judge of your acquaintance with 
the opinions of the ancients (which we have dignified with 
the name of learning) by the correctness with which you 
state the opinions of the moderns, even those which you 
undertake to controvert, and therefore ought to: have studied. 
Here, Sir, you certainly have no choice but of the grossest 
zgnorance, and consequently presumption, or the most per- 


* Relation of the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp,” Sect. xiv., Wake, pp. 147, 148. 
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verse. and wilful of all misrepresentations. Your ignorance 
of the state of the Dissenters, of which ἃ sufficient speci- 
men has been given, shews that you. are far from being αὐ 
home, even in your own country ; but the account you give 
in your Sixteenth Letter, of the principles of the Onitarzans, 
and the relation they bear to those of unbelrevers, is such as 
can hardly be accounted for from mere ignorance. 1 fear it 
has ἃ worse origin. 1 hope L shall not be thought uneandid ; 
but 1 cannot put any favourable construction upon your 
insinuations on this subject. 

You say, *¢ The whole difference between you and them” 
(that is, between the Unitarvans and Mahometans) ‘+ scems 
very inconsiderable. The true mussulman believes as much, 
or rather more of Christ than the Unitarian requires to be 
believed ; and though the Unitarians have not yet recognized 
the divine mission of Mahomet, there is good ground to 
think they will not long stand out. In Unitarian writings 
of the last century, it is allowed of Mahomet that be had 
no other design than to restore the belief of the unity of 
God ; of his religion, that it was not meant for a new reli- 
gion, but for a restitution of the true intent of the Chris- 
tian; of the grand prevalence of the Mahometan religion, 
that it has been owing not to force and the sword, but to 
that one truth contained in the Alcoran, the unity of God. 
With these friendly dispositions towards each other, it should 
seem that the Mahometan and the Unitarian might easily be 
brought to ἄστρο. ἢ | 

Now all these propositions which you have laid down as 
certain fucts, are so highly improbable in themselves, that 
few persons, perhaps, will believe that you can be serious in 
advancing them; and I shall think myself at liberty to 
treat them as groundless calumnies, till you shall produce 
some authority, or evidence for them. For the state of things, 
as they now are, and which ought to be known to you, gives 
not the least colour of plausibility to them. If the differ- 
ence between the Unitarians and the Mahometans be so 
inconsiderable that there is good ground to think that the 
Unitarians will soon acknowledge the divine mission of Ma- 
homet, how has it happened that none of them have yet 
done it, and actually turned Mussulmans? 1 think it pos- 
sible that, notwithstanding the extensive reading of which 
you give us so many intimations, 1 may be as well ac- 
quainted with the Unitarian writers of the last age as you 


* Eetters,p.151. (P.) Tracts, p. 266. 
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can pretend to be; and I have never met with any such 
passage as you mention; and I think if you could have 
produced any such in support of your assertions, you would 
not have failed to do it. 

You may at any time see what I have said of the Maho- 
metan religion on several occasions,* and also what other 
Unitarians of the present age have advanced concerning it, 
Do you find in my publications, or theirs, any thing favour- 
able to the pretensions of Mahomet ὃ And if the tendency 
of the Unitarian principles be to approximate towards those 
of the Mahometans, it might be expected that they would 
have been nearer to each other now than they were in the 
Jast century. I shall, therefore, unless authorities are pro- 
duced, consider what you have said on this subject as another 
specimen of your envention of facts, and of your unparal- 
leled effrontery in publishing them, in order to throw an 
odium upon the Unitarians. You might, indeed, almost as 
well assert that all the Unztarians in England are already so 
far Mahometans, that, to your certain knowledge, they are 
actually circuincised. What respect, Sir, ean be due to the 
man who has not scrupled to have recourse to these calum- 
nies, for they cannot be called by any softer name, in order 
to blacken his adversaries? And what can we think of the 
cause that requires to be thus supported ? 

Your curious account of ‘a negociation regularly opened 
on the part of the English Unitarians, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, with the Ambassador of the Emperor of Μο- 
rocco,’t for which you quote Dr. Leslie, was probably an 
invention of his, similar to those of yours in these Letters, 
and calculated to answer a similar purpose. As it is a stale 
business, it may be sufficient to give a stale answer to it; 
and, therefore, without examining into the history of what 
passed in the reign of Charles the Second, [ shall content ᾿ 
myself with copying what Mr. Emlyn said in answer to it, 
which is as follows : 

‘* As to your rarity of the address to the Morocco am- 
bassador, I see not what it amounts to more than a complaint 
of the corruption of the Christian faith in the article of one 
God, which the Mahometans have kept, by consent of all 
sides. Yet, foras much as 1 can learn nothing from any 
Unitarians of any such address from them, nor do you pro- 
duce any subscribers’ names, 1 conclude no such address 
was ever made by any deputed from them, whatever any 


* See the Author's latest view of this subject, Vol. XVI. pp. 312—376. 
+ Letters, p. 152. (P.) Tradts, p. 266. 
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single person might do. I suppose you conclude from the 
matter of it that it must be from some.Unitarzan, and per- 
haps so; yet you may remember that so you concluded from 
the matter of Dr, Tillotson’s Sermons, that they were a So- 
cintan’s.?% 

Atter being represented as having made near approaches 
to Mahometanism, I cannot be surprised that you should 
seem to insinuate that I am an unbeliever in Christianity ; 
for certainly 1 can be no less, if what you say be true. 
** With your notions of inspiration, you are at liberty to 
dispute what the inspired apostles taught.”+ Here is no 
exception made with respect to any thing that they taught, 
and even what they taught from inspiration. I do not per- 
sonally require any acknowledgment for these gross misre- 
presentations, but the public, whom you have imposed upon, 
have a right to demand it of you. 

Your endeavour to shew the little value of Christianity 
on the Unitarian principles, besides shewing your disposi- 
tion to calumniate, discovers equal ignorance both of the 
state of the world, and of the system of revelation. You 
talk of “ sober Deists, who, rejecting revelation, acknow- 
ledge, however, the obligations of morality, believe a Provi- 
dence and expect a future retribution.—The whole difference 
between you and us,” you make them say, “" 15 this, that we 
believe the same things upon different evidence ; you, upon 


* Emlyn’s Works, 1746, Il. p. 035. (P.) Dr. Horsley, in an N. B. added to his 
sixteenth Letter, when he collected his Yracts in 1789, complains, that “ Dr. 
Priestley is pleased to treat the story with great contempt, as au invention, that is 
to say, a lie or forgery of Dr. Leslie’s.’ To prove the contrary, Dr. H. appeals to 
“the Codices MSS. Tenisoniant, No. 673, in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lam. 
beth.” Here he found, ‘ Jan. 15, 1789—the very Letter to Ameth Ben Ameth, 

ublished by Dr. Leslie, in his Socintan Controversy discussed,” with three other 

SS. which are in Latin, the whole eudorsed by “‘lhomas Jenison, then Vicar of 
St. Martin’s,” afterwards Archbishop, as “ the origiual papers, which a cabal of 
Socinians in London offered to present to the Embassador of the king of Fez and 
Morocco, when he was taking leave of Eugtand, August 1682. ‘Tenisun adds, 
that ‘* the said Embassador refused to receive them, after having understood that 
they concerned religion ;" that “ the agent of the Socinians was Mousieur Verzé ;” 
and that the papers were given to Tenison by “ Sir Charles Cottrell, Kut. Mr. of 
the Cerem. then present,” who ‘ desired he might have them.” Dr. Horsley’s 
Tracts, pp. 272—274. 

A few years since I was in the Lambeth Library, and looked, though cursorily, 
into the ‘ thin Folio MS.” to which Dr. Horsley refers; and | have no doubt, from 
recollectiou, that his account of the Memorandum, purporting to be Tenison’s, is 
correct, If, however, the “ Cabal of Socinians,” as the Priest of St. Martin's ele- 
gantly expresses himself, really attempted to persuade the Emperor or his Embas- 
sador, that Jesus, and not Mahomet, was the prophet of the “ one only Supreme 
Deity,” whom Socinians and Mahometans alike professed to worship, there is ne- 
thing in the transaction of which Unitarians onght to be ashamed. They should 
rather imitate the zeal and worthy purpose of their predecessors, while they pursue 
more hopeful undertakings. 

+ Letters, Ὁ. 106. (P.) Tracts, p. 213. 
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the testimony of a man; who, you say, was raised up to 
preach these truths: we, upon the evidence of reason, 
which we think a higher evidence than any human testi- 
mony,” &c.%* 9" 

Ι wish, Sir, you would produce a few of these sober Deists. 
I think 1 am acquainted with as many unbelevers as you 
are; but whatever may have been the case formerly, I know 
no such persons at present as you describe; that is, unbe- 
lievers who have a serious expectation of a future life. We 
may see from fact that the arguments from reason alone are 
unable to make any lasting impression on the minds of those 
who can resist the much plainer evidences of Christianity ; 
which, being of the historical kind, are much better ‘adapted 
to carry conviction to the mind. 

The present state of things furnishes an abundant proof 
that it is by tht gospel alone that life and immortality are 
fully brought to light. This gives the most satisfactory of 
all evidence of a future life, such as we see can really influ- 
ence the heart and the life; such as can controul the strongest 
passions of the human breast, and give men a manifest supe- 
riority of mind to the world, and all the pleasures and pains 
of it. 

To imagine, as you do, that the arguments for a future 
life trom reason alone, that is, from appearances in the com- 
mon course of nature, are at all comparable to the evidence 
that results from the gospel history, and especially from the 
death and resurrection of Christ, (a man like ourselves, and 
therefore the most proper pattern of a future universal resur- 
rection,) discovers such a want of real discernment and 
judgment, and such ignorance of human nature, as I will 
venture to say are no where more conspicuous than in these 
letters of yours. 

Your representation of the doctrine of Materialism as 
favourable to Atheism, t only shews your ignorance of the 
systein that you wish to expose, as indeed what you dropped 
on the subject of edeas,+ sufficiently shewed before. But 
upon this | have said so much, (more I suppose than you 
will ever take the trouble to read 9) in my Letters to a Philo- 
sophical Unbeliever, § that 1 shall not reply to such trite and 
idle reasoning as yours here. 

What you say on the subject of the resurrection, if it has 
any weight at all, affects the Christian doctrine, as taught 


* Letters,p.154. (P.) Tracts, p. 269. + Tracts, pp. 270, 271. 
} Letters, p. 113, (P.) Tracts, p. 220. § Vol. IV. pp. $80—411. 
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by St. Paul. ‘ The hope which you hold out,” you say, 
‘of a resurrection, he” (the Atheist) ‘ will tell you is no 
hope at all, even admitting that the evidence of the thing 
could, upon your principles, be indisputable. The atoms 
which compose me, your Atheist will say, may indeed have 
composed a man before, and may again; but me they will 
never more compose when once the present me is dissipated. 
I have no recollection of a former, and no concern about a 
future self.” * 

This might have been copied from the writings of the 
Heathen philosophers against Christianity ; for if, as I have 
already intimated, there be any force in the objection, it will 
operate*against the doctrine of a resurrection universally 
considered. Because, if the thing that dies, (and it is the 
body only that is ever said to die,) do not rise and come to 
life again, there is no proper resurrection at all. 

Whatever hope of a future life you may build on the 
Platonic doctrine of a soul, itis, 1 will venture to say, uni- 
versally abandoned by the philosophical unbelievers of the 
present age; and therefore, with respect to them, you can 
never establish any hope of a future life at all on any other 
principles than those purely Christian ones which you endea- 
vour to expose; and whatever difficulties may attend the 
cousideration of it, they will all vanish, even to the philoso- 
phical mind, before the certain promise of that great Being 
who made us and all things. If we once believe that He 
has given us this assurance, we can never suppose that He 
will be at a loss for proper means to accomplish his end; and 
if the gospel history be true, we have this assurance; but 
from natural appearances we have no evidence whatever of 
any thing belonging to man that can subsist, feel, and act, 
when the body is in the grave; and what I maintain is, that 
we must depart from all the known rules of philosophizing 
before we can conclude that any such thing belongs to man. 

From the same mode of reasoning by which we can prove 
that there is an immaterial principle in man, we may also 
prove that there is such a principle not only in a brute or a 
plant, but even in a magnet, and the most inanimate parts of 
nature ; for even the most inanimate parts of nature are pos- 
sessed of powers or properties, between which and what we 
see and feel of them, we are not able to perceive any con- 
nexion whatever. There is just as much connexion between 
the principles of sensatzon and thought and the brain of a 


* Letters, p.156, (P.) Tracts, p, 271. 
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man, -as between the powers of a magnet and the iron of 
which it is made, or between the principle of gravitation and 
the mAtter of which the earth and the sun are made; and 
whenever you shall be able to deduce the powers of a magnet 
from the other properties of iron, you may perhaps be able to 
deduce the powers of sensation and thought from the other 
properties of the brain. But to you, Sir, the whole of this 
subject is absolutely terra incognita. I perceive no traces of 
your being much at home, as you pretend, in the Greek lan- 
guage ; but here you are a perfect stranger. 

You are pleased to supply unbelievers with objections to 
revelation on the views that 1 have given of it; but I can 
produce numbers who will tell you, that such Christianity 
as yours, including the belief. of three persons in one God, 
is a thing absolutely incapable of proof, and who have ac- 
tually rejected it on account of this doctrine, which they 
consider as so palpable an absurdety and contradiction, as not 
even miracles can make credible. 


Tame 


ΤΙ Σ YE, 
Of Bishop Bull’s Defence of Damnatory Clauses. 


Rev. δια. 


In this Letter 1 shall exhibit a curious specimen of your 
peculiar mode of controversial ‘writing, and the advantage 
you take of the most trifling oversights in your opponent. 

You gave the highest encomiums to the works of Bishop 
Bull, without any qualification or distinction, and recom- 
mended them to your clergy, as an infallible guide in every 
thing relating to the subject of our controversy. On this I 
said, ** As you recommend the writings of Bishop Bull with- 
out exception, 1 presume you approve of his defence of the 
damnaltory clause in the Athanasian Creed. Indeed you 
mention this among his most valuable works,”* When I 
wrote this, 1 did not, to. be sure, look into the title-page of 
the book in order to copy the very words of it; but no person 
could have any doubt which of Bishop Bull’s treatises I really 
meant, as what I said sufficiently characterized it; and though 
he does not mention the Athanasran Creed in particular, he 
defends every thing that is harsh and severe in the treatment 
of Unitarians by the orthodox in the primitive times, and 
particularly the anathema annexed to the Nicene Creed. 


* See supra, p. 106, 
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On this subject, however, you write as follows: ‘Sir, 
did you write this in your sleep? Or is it in a dream only 
that 1 seem to read it? Bishop Bull’s defence of the dam- 
natory clause! From you, Sir, I have now my first infor- 
mation that Bishop Bull-ever wrote upon the subject.” Then, 
enumerating the titles of his works, you add, “ In these 
treatises there is no defence of the damnatory clause; nor, 
that 1 recollect, any mention of the Athanasian Creed. 
There is no defence of the damnatory clause in the Sermons 
and English Tracts, published by Mr. Nelson. Norcan I find 
any such tract mentioned by Mr. Nelson among the Bishop's 
lost works ; for many small pieces, which it was known that 
he had written, were never found after his death. Where 
have 1 mentioned, Sir, with such high approbation a work 
which 1 declare I have never seen, and of which, you will 
forgive me, if I still doubt the existence ?” * 

Notwithstanding this ridiculous parade, which hath helped 
to swell out your book, you might just as well have said, 
that I never wrote an Answer to your Charge, merely be 
cause I called my work Letters to ‘Dr. Horsley ; and | will 
engage, that whatever doubt you might have had, if you had 
given an order to any bookseller in London in the very words 
that I used, he would have sent you the Judicium, ἢ SECs; 
that is, The Jude ment of the Catholic Church in the three first 
Centuries, concerning the Necessity of believing that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the true God.t Now, Sir, what is implied in 
the necessity of believing, but the condemnation of those who 
do not believe? The whole truth, and the occasion of all 
this lamentable outcry is, that, not having the book before 
me at the time, I said the damnatory clause in the Athanasian 
Creed, instead of the anathema annexed to the Nicene Creed ; 
a thing of exactly the same nature. 

* Letters, pp. 165, 167. (P.) Tracts, pp. 284, 285. 
+ “ Judicium Ecclesia Catholice trium priorum Seculorum de Necessitate cre- 


dendi, quod Dominus noster Jesus Christus sit verus Deus, assertum contra M, 
Simonem Episcopium aliosque,” 1694. See Biog. Brit. 17. p. 704. 

«* Mr. Nelson sent this book as a present to M. Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux.—That 
prelate not only read the work,—but communicated it likewise to several other 
French Bishops—the result of which was to compliment the author in their name ; 
and Mr. Nelson was desired, in a letter from the Bishop of Meaux, not only to 
return Dr. Bull his humble thanks, but the unfeigned congratulations also of the 
whole clergy of France, then assembled at St. Germains, for the great service he 
had done to the Catholic Church, in so well defending her determination, con- 
cerning the necessity of believing the Divinity of the Son of God.” Jbid. 

“The occasion upon which these congratulations were sent, detracts greatly 
from their value.—1'o be thanked by a national assembly of Roman Catholic clergy 
for vindicating anathemas, can confer no true glory on any man. Indeed, it gives 
us pain to think, that so pious, excellent, and learned a prelate as Dr, Bul, _ should 
have applied his ‘abilities to so unhappy a purpose.” Jbid. p. 707. 

} “ Asserted against Simon Episcopius and others.” Ibid. 
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‘Besides, from your account, one would imagine that, as 
you declare yourself no lover of damnatory clauses, this good 
bishop, whose writings you. so much recommend, was no 
more a friend to them than yourself, but that he might be 
the meekest and most candid of all Christians. To give a 
specimen, therefore, of this most excellent prelate’s writings, 
I shall produce a few passages from the preface of this par- 
ticular work, from which a judgment may be formed of the 
object and spiret of the whole. 

Giving a reason for this publication, he says, * There 
have appeared a few years ago in England many writings of 
wicked men who have laboured with all their might to over- 
turn the capital article of our creed, on which the hinge of 
Christianity certainly turns, namely, concerning the Son of 
God, born of God the Father himself before all ages, very 
God of very God, by whom all things were made, who for 
our salvation was incarnate, and made man; some of them 
impudently defending the Arian, and some the Samosatenian 
blasphemy.” * 

He then quotes with approbation, a passage from Zanchius, . 
in which he calls the writings of the Unitarians ¢dle ravings, 
ἐς inepta deliria ;” and afterwards speaking of Epscopzus and 
others, who, though orthodox themselves, pleaded for some 
moderation towards these erring brethren, he calls it “" an 
attempt to reconcile Christ and Belial ;” and adds, ‘“* These 
men, professing to hold and believe with the Catholics, (in 
which 1 wish they were sincere,) in the truth of the article 
concerning the co-essential Son of God, yet do not acknow- 
ledge the necessity of it.’+ Then, with respect to their 
maintaining that the Christian fathers had the same modera- 
tion, he says, “ It is throwing the greatest reproach upon the 
doctors, bishops, confessors, and martyrs of the best ages ; 
as if in defending the greatest of all the articles of the Chris- 
tian religion, they were lukewarm, yea, alsolutely cold ;— 
whereas all those churches with one voice and judgment 
condemned the Arian and Socinian doctrine, as a most per- 
nicious and deadly heresy.” ¢ 


* “ Prodiere in Anglia nostra, intra paucos abhinc annos, scripta non pauca 
hominum nefariorum qui dogma fidei nostra κυριωτᾶτον, in quo certe Christianismi 
cardo vertitur (de filio nempe Dei ante omnia secula ex ipso Deo patre nato, vero Deo 
de vero Deo, per quem omnia condita fuere, nostra salutis causa incarnato, ho- 
mineque facto) labefactare atque evertere omni ope adnisi sunt; eorum aliis Arianam, 
aliis vero Samosatenianam blasphemiam impudentur propugnantibus,” (»; 

+ “Hi homines, cum veritatem articuli de co-essentiali Dei filio cum Catholicis 
se tenere atque credere profiteantur (utinam sincere) ejusdem tamen necessitatem 
minime agnoscunt.” (P.) 


1 ‘* Adeoque consequenter optimorum, seculorum doctoribus, episcopis, con- 
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He further says that, as in his former works he had de- 
fended the Necene Creed ztself, so in this, ‘‘ he maintains and 
defends the anathema annexed to it, viz. those who say that 
there was a time when the Son of God was not, that he did 
not exist before he was born, and that be was made out of 
nothing, or out of any other hypostasis or substance, that he 
was either created, or subject to change or alteration, the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes.”* 

He concludes the Preface with saying, ‘* This judgment 
of the universal church of Christ, in all times, all pious and 
sober-minded persons will reverence ; and therefore will be 
upon their guard against, and with all their souls abhor, 
the God-denying heresy of both the Samosatenians and the 
Arians.” + 

I need not, surely, go any further into a work of which 
this is the Preface. [ am tempted, however, to quote the 
form in. which the Bishop closes this work, viz., ‘ To the 
most holy and undivided Trinity, to God the Father, and to 
_his co-essential and co-eternal Word and Son, for our salva- 
tion made incarnate, together with the Holy Spirit the com- 
forter, be all praise, honour, and glory, from angels and meh, 
for ever and ever, Amen.”’t 

Can you read all this, Sir, and not acknowledge that. 
Bishop Bull was a friend to damnatory clauses ; and if you 
be not so yourself, as you say you are not, how came you 
to recommend the writings of this fiery bishop so unreserv- 
edly as you have done? And, indeed, how can you be a true 
member of that church which gives its sanction to these 
damnatory clauses? Those damnatory clauses are as much 
an article of faith in the Church of England, as any of the 
thirty-nine, and he that does not bond fide maintain them, 
ought, in my opinion, to quit her communion. You, Sir, 


fessoribus, martyribus, gravissimam imposuerit contumeliam ; quasi scilicet, in tu- 
tando capite religionis christiana omnium maximo, tepidi, imo prorsus frigidi fuis- 
sent.——Quam ecclesia ille omnes ut heresin perniciosissimam ac ϑανατήφορον 
consentienti calculo ac judicio damnaverunt.”’ (P.) 

* “In hoc opusculo αναθεματισμον symbolo isto annexum tuemur ac defendi- 
mus"——tes δὲ λεγοντας yy πότε ὅτι οὐχ ν, KOS πριν γενηθηναι οὐκ yy, καὶ εξ οὐκ cyTuY 
ἐγένετο, ἢ εξ ἑτερας ὑπος ATEWS ἡ ουὐσιας φάσκοντας εἰναι, ἡ Κτιςον, ἡ τρέπτον, ἡ αλλοίωτον 
τὸν υἱον Te Θεβ, tetTes αναθεματιίζει ἡ καθολικὴ καὶ απος-ολικὴ ἐεκκλησια. (P.) See 
Biog. Brit. Il. p. 704. 

+ ‘ Hoc judicium ecclesia: Christi universalis omnium temporum reverebuntur 
certe pii ac sobrii omues, adeoque ab ἀρνησιθεῳ Samosatenianorum simul et Ariano- 
rum heeresi cavebunt sibi totoque animo abhorrebunt.” (P.) 

j “ Sanctissime atque individuz Trinitati, Deo patri, co-essentiali et cozeterno 
Verbo ac Filio, nostra salutis causa incarnato, una cum Spiritu sancto paracleto, ab 
angelis et hominibus tribuatur laus, honos, et gloria omnis in secula seculorum, 
Amen.” (P.) 
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therefore, either do, or ought to believe, that'myself, and all 
who think as I do, ‘shall, without doubt, perish everlastingly. 
If you cannot say amen'to this curse, you have no business 
where you are, and certainly ought not to pronounce tt; for 
this. your Athanasian Creed asserts, and 1 suppose no figte ure 
was intended by the devout composer of it. 

The first time that Bishop Bull’s writings were recom- 
. mended 'to me, was by a Popish priest, in whose company 
1 passed several days at Brussels,** who took serious pains 
to make me a Roman Catholic, and afterwards wrote to me 
very earnestly on the subject. But paying too little atten- 
tion to the recommendation, [ was unacquainted with the 
real character and value of this writer, till it was enforced 
by the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. 


I am, &c. 


LETTER XVII. 


Of the Light in which the Dissenters are considered by the 
Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, and of the Penalties to which 


the Unitarians among them are subject. 


Rev. Sir, 


THOUGH you profess yourself to be ‘ no lover of dam- 
natory clauses,t and now and then are pleased to drop some 
obliging expressions of respect for Dissenters, it is, however, 
with a considerable mixture of contempt, and with an inti- 
mation that we Unitarian Dissenters (and all Unitarians, we 
both agree, either are, or ought to be Dissenters in this 
country) are subject to many pains and penalties, as the 
laws now stand. With what view you threw out those 
hints, and so particularly recite those acts of Parliament, to 
the penalties of which we are obnoxious, is best known to 
yourself, and time will perhaps discover. 

[ had complained of the contempt with which you mén- 
tioned the places of worship among Dissenters, when you 
called them conventecles.{ In your present publication, 
after something of an apology for using that word, which I 
think awkward enough, you do not perhaps much mend the 
matter, by saying, ‘“ I could have wished that the use of it 
had been considered as one of the mere archaisms of my 
style, in which nothing of insult was intended. I must, 


= 


* In 1774. See Vol. I., Memoirs, 116. 
+ Letters, p.165. (P.) Tracts, p. 284. t See Appendix, No. X. 
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however, declare, that it would give me particular pleasure 
to receive conviction that Mr. Tisdscyts Meeting-house, 
and your own, are not more emphatically conventicles in 
your own sense, that is, in the worst sense of the word. 
From personal respect for you and him, I should be happy 
to be assured that you stand not within the danger of the 
35th of Eliz. cap.i., or the 17th Ch. II. cap. ii. To the 
penalties of which, and of other statutes, | must take the 
liberty to tell you, you are avnoxious, notwithstanding the 
late act of the 19th of his present Majesty in favour of Dis- 
senters, unless at the quarter sessions of the peace for the 
county where you live, you have made a certain declaration, 
which is required by that act, instead of the subscription to 
articles required by the former acts of toleration, I am 
sorry, Sir, to inform you, that | find no entry of Mr. Lind- 
sey’s declaration in the office of the clerk of the peace, either 
for the county of Middlesex, or the city of Westminster. 
Could I make the same inquiry concerning you, (which the 
distance of your residence prevents,) I fear I should have 
the mortification to find that you have, no more than your 
friend, complied with the laws, from which you claim pro- 
tection. A report prevails, that you both object to the de- 
claration from conscientious scruples. A very sufficient 
excuse for not making it; but no excuse at all for doing 
what the law allows not to be done, except upon the express 
condition that the declaration be previously made.” You 
afterwards say, ‘* Your Meeting-house and his, contrary to 
your imagination, are illegal, unknown to the laws, and un- 
protected by them.”’* 

Here, Sir, it is you, and not we, who are mistaken: both 
our conventicles, you will find, are protected, though we our- 
selves are not. The consequence, therefore, of any prose- 
cution of me (if any person, taking the hint from you, 
should proceed to it) would be, the depriving of the Dis- 
senters, belonging to the New-Meeting at Birmingham, of 
one of their present pastors ; but the Meetsng-House would 
remain under the protection of the law, as much as any of 
your parish churches, which owe all their consideration to 
the same law; and would not prevent their choosing another 
minister, who, if he had more caution than myself, might 
defy your malice ; but the congregation that I serve would 
think themselves disgraced by a minister of that timid 
character. 


* Letters, pp. 167, 169. (P.) Tracts, pp. 288—290, See supra, p. 118, 
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As you were so very desirous of getting information con- 
cerning my conduct in this business, 1 wonder that you 
should not have been able to find some person in this neigh- 
bourhood, like-minded with yourself, to make the inquiry 
for you. However, I will save you and your friends that 
trouble, and perhaps some small expense, by informing you, 
that as I never made the subseripézon required of all Dissen- 
ters before the late act, so neither have | made the declara- 
zion which that act makes necessary to my legal toleration, 
nor have I at present any intention to do it. 

I shall further inform you and our readers, that when it 
was first proposed * in the general body of Diassenting Minis- 
ters in or near London, (ot which, as | then resided pretty 
much in London, I was a member,) whether we should desire 
our friends in parliament to promote the passing of the bill 
or not, I was one of those who voted for our continuing in 
our former situation; but we were over-ruled by a very great 
majority. The reason for my voting in this manner was, I 
believe, peculiar to myself. I observed, that 1 had not, on 
my own account, any objection to make the declaration pro- 
posed in that bill, with the exception of a single circum- 
stance which I then mentioned, and which we all agreed 
had better be omitted, and which accordingly was struck 
out before the bill passed into a law ; but 1 said, that 1 per- 
ceived that many persons, for whom I had the greatest re- 
spect, had their serious scruples, and such as it was probable 
they would not be able to overcome; and [ thought that the 
passing of the law, and especially a general compliance with 
it, would make them more noticed, and perhaps bring them 
into trouble; whereas, the requisitions of the former law 
were so unreasonable, that though few, if any of us, had 
complied with them, it did not appear that any body would 
ever molest us on that account. Jor the same reason that 
I did not then wish for the law to pass, 1 do not now choose 
unnecessarily to avail myself of it. 

But with respect to myself and many others, the thing is 
of little consequence. There are laws enow in this country, 
from the penalties of which the late act would not exempt 
us. In this happy land of religious liberty and toleration, 
Jam liable, at any time, and without any offence of a civil 
nature, to have all my goods confiscated, and to be im- 
prisoned for life.t But though I think these laws most 


* In 1772. See Vol. X. pp. 492, 499. 
+ It is generally understood that Unitarians, since 1813, have been released by 
Mr. Smith's Bill from such liability. Unbelievers, who have the zeal and honesty 
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absurd and unreasonable, and that, as a man who has not 
disturbed the peace of his neighbours, I am entitled to all 
the rights of other citizens ; so that I neither ought to be 
molested on account of my own religion, nor compelled to 
contribute to the support of that of another person, any 
more than to pay his physician; I think myself happy, 
considering how much more unfriendly to truth civil go- 
vernments and civil governors have been, that 1 am not 
exposed to all the difficulties and hazards that the apostles 
were exposed to; and when IJ cannot obtain a legal tolera- 
ton, | am very thankful for a connevance. 

You say, that ‘* conscientious scruples are no excuse at 
all for doing what the law allows not to be done.”* In this 
you totally mistake the ground of my conduct. 1 do not 
pretend that it is authorized by the laws of this, or of any 
country. It is enough for me if I think myself justified by 
the daws of God ; and whether | ought to obey God or man, 
in this case, do you yourself judge. 

What would you yourself advise us Unitarzans in this 
country todo? We have heard again and again all that 
you have to say in defence of your Trinitarian notions and 
Trinitarian worship, without any approach towards convic- 
tion, and yet we think it our duty to make a public profes- 
sion of our Unitarian principles, and to adopt an Unitarian 
form of worship. Would you seriously say, we ought, with 
the views of things that we really have, to keep our opinions 
to ourselves, and have no public worship at all? And yet 
between this conduct and our acting more or less openly in 
opposition to you, and incurring the penalties of the laws 
now in force against us, there is no medium. 

If you really be a friend to any thing that deserves the 
name of toleration, you must feel for the disgrace of your 
country, on account of the unjust and impolitic restraints 
the laws of it lay upon us, and you will use your endeavours 
to promote the repeal of add penal laws an matters of religion, 
and likewise to lay open all civil offices to all persons who 
are qualified to fill them ; which, indeed, is no more than is 
already done in several countries in Europe. ‘That those 
who prefer the mode of religion now established, should 
bear the whole expense of it, without compelling us to as- 


to promulgate their opinions, and thus to impugn the Jewish or Christian revela- 
tions, are still exposed, “ in this happy land of religious liberty and toleration,” and 
** without any offence of a civil nature,” to confiscations and imprisonments, in- 
flicted by civil tribunals, to any extent, according to the arbitrary discretion of 
Judges. See Vol. X. p. 495, Note; XIV. p. 514, Note **. 

* Letters, p. 168. (P.) Tracts, p. 289. 
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sist them in it, while they do nothing for ours in return, 
though a thing perfectly reasonable, is more than I expect 
the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s to countenance. I, how- 
ever, live in the firm belief that even this will take place 
some time or other; and my belief is grounded on this 
general and glorious truth, that there is a wise and good 
Being at the head of all affairs, bringing good out of all 
evil. I therefore believe that good will finally take place of 
all evil, and, consequently, equity of injustice. 

You, Sir, as Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, may believe that 
the Church of England will continue to the end of the world, 
and that ald nations (at least all that speak the English lan- 
guage, and can read the book of Common Prayer in the 
original) wed? flow entozé. On the other hand, it is my firm 
persuasion, that when Babylon the great, the mother of har- 
lots, shall fall, all her daughters, all the fttle Babylons, all 
the lesser establishments, of what I deem to be corrupt Chris- 
tianity, will fall with her, or soon after her ; and, therefore, 
I apply to them, as well as to the Church of Rome, that 
awful warning, Rev, xviii. 4, ‘* Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues.” * 

While we Unztarians behave as good subjects, (and I do not 
know that we are worse thought of than other Dissenters in 
this respect,) I have such confidence in the good sense of 
my countrymen, though without any particular obligation to 
yourself on this account, and in the spirit of the times, 
(which, throughout all Europe, is daily more favourable to 
treedom of inquiry and toleration, and less favourable to old 
and corrupt, though venerable establishments,) that I have 
little doubt but that I shall be suffered to proceed as I have 
hitherto done, unmolested, promoting by every means in my 
power what I deem to be important ¢ruth, though our legis- 
lators in the last century voted it to be heresy and blas- 
phemy. What our present legislative body, if the question 
was brought before them, would decree, is unknown ; but I 
am pretty confident, that when the subject shall come pro- 
perly before them, (and this may be pretty soon,) they will 
be disposed to hear reason and to do justice. f 


* See, on vers. 9, 10, Vol. XIV. p. 495. 

+ “ The learned writer was mistaken in expecting that he should be permitted 
to proceed unmolested in his defence of important truth, having been driven from 
his pastoral charge by the disgraceful Riots at Birmingham, in July, 1791, when his 
house was burned to the ground, and,his laboratory, his library, and his papers, 
were destroyed. He was right, however, in his expectation of the increasing libe- 
rality of succeeding times; the penal Jaws against the impugners of the doctrine of 
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Krom what you say of your own freedom of inquiry, one 
would think that you might have treated us Dissenters with 
a little more respect. For, after observing that you ‘* was 
much at home in the Greek language,” and that you “ had 
redde the ecclesiastical historians,” you add, ‘1 had been 
many years in the habits of thinking for myself upon a va- 
riety of subjects, before | opened Dr. Clarke’s book. There 
is in most men a culpable timidity ; you and I, perhaps, 
have overcome that general infirmity ; but there is in most 
men a culpable timidity which inclines them to be easily 
overawed by the authority of great names.”* It will make 
some persons smile to see you, Sir, groupe yourself with me 
upon this occasion; and they may ask for similar evidence 
of your having overcome this culpable timidity, and of your 
having really thought for yourself, when they see you pro- 
fessing to believe, and complying with every thing that 
those who do not think tor themselves at all, profess to 
believe and comply with. Your profound admiration of 
Bishop Bull’s writings is no proof of your thinking for your- 
self. All that can be inferred from it is, that you have made 
a wise choice of masters. The writer for whom I always 
profess the greatest admiration is Dr. Hartley, but I differ 
from him in many things, and things also of great conse- 
quence. 

If, however, you still retain the habit of thinking for your- 
self, allow me to return your civility to me, when you joined 
my name to those of Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and Gibbon, + 
by adding yours also to this list of free inquirers, and your 
sentence will then close thus,—a Gzrbbon, a Priestley, or a 
Fforsley. 

For my own part, I cannot say that I much dislike my 
situation in the light in which 1 view the different charac- 
ters ; since I find myself placed between an unbeltever on 


the one hand, and a high churchman on the other. Media 
tutessemus rbis. 


Iam, &c. 


the Trinity having been totally repealed by a bill introduced into Parliament by Mr. 
Smith, the upright member for Norwich, in July, 1813, which passed without any 
opposition through both houses.” Mr. Belsham’s Note. See supra, p. 257, Note t. 

* Letters, p. 163. (P.) Tracts, p. 282. 

+ Letters, p. 164. (P.) ἢ and while they” (whom Dr. Horsley had hefore 
denominated fools) “ thus trample on the accumulated authority of ages, with an 
idiot simplicity they suffer themselves to be ledde by the meer name of the writer 
of the day, a Bolingbroke, a Voltaire, a Gibbon, or a Priestley ; as if they thought 
to become wise and learned by taking a share and an interest in the follies or the 
party-views of men of abilities and Jearning.” acts, pp. 282, 283. 
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LEVEER XVI. 
Of the Charge of wilful Misrepresentation, Sc. 


Rev. Sir, . 
As both yourself and your great and good ally, Mr. Bad- 


cock, have employed so much of your respective publica- 
tions on the subject of perversions, wilful misrepresentations, 
artifice, management, &c. &c. &c., (for you are at no loss 
for words or phrases of this import,) it may not be improper 
to give you one short Letter on that subject. 

I was willing to hope that, in this second publication, you 
would have observed the rules of decency and of probability 
in your charges against me, and that you might have ex- 
pressed some little concern for your former violations of 
them. But I am sorry to find that, instead of retracting any 
thing, you have considerably added to your offences of this 
kind. You had before charged me with knowingly mis- 
quoting the English translation of the Bible, when, in fact, 
1 should not have gained any thing by it. You now talk of 
my designedly omitting a ‘* very significant adjective,”* as 
you say, in a quotation from Athanaseus, when 1 neither in- 
tended to quote nor to translate the passage, but only referred 
to, and gave the general sense of it;t and this, I doubt not, 
was the true one. Yet upon this you raise loud exclama- 
tions concerning truth, candour, consistency, and dealing im 
sarcasms.t 

You also think, with Mr. Badcock, that I really meant to 
conceal from the unlearned, part of a quotation from Justin 
Martyr, which I printed in Greek at full length, and this in 
a public controversy with yourself, of whose vigilance in 
this respect 1 could not entertain a doubt. ‘* The entire 
passage,” you say, ““ as long as it appears not in your trans- 
lation, lay innocently enough in the Greck, at the bottom of 
your page.”§ But I must have been an zdiot indeed, in 
plain English, and something worse than the edzoéa of Ter- 


* Letters, p.5. (P.) Tracts, p. 89. 

+ See, on Dionysins and Athanasius, Vol. V. p. 46. 

t “Thus,” says Dr. Horsley “ you procure yourself a fine opportunity of introdu- 
cing an oblique sarcastic stroke at Athanasius.—Surely truth, candour, and consis- 
tency, are conspicuous in the writings of our modern Unitarians, and the Archdeacon 
of St. Alban’s is the only writer of the age who deals in sarcasms |!" T'racts, p. 89. 

§ Letters, p. 83. (P.) Tracts, p. 184. See supra, pp. 65, 129, 180, 141. 
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tullian, as well as the homo nefarzus of Bishop Bull,* to have 
attempted a deception in these circumstances. 

As, in another place, you speak more fully on the subject 
of my artifice and insincerity, and enlarge upon the nature of 
it, and the degree of its guilt in controversial writings, I shall 
produce the passage at length, and then give a general al- 
swer ἴο 11. 

‘Indeed, Sir,” you say, ‘ in quoting ancient authors, 
when you have understood the original, which in many 
instances is not the case, you have too often been guilty of 
much reserve and management. This appears in some in- 
stances in which you cannot pretend that your own inadver- 
tency, or your printer’s, hath given occasion to unmerited 
imputations. 1 wish that mY complaints upon this head 
had been groundless: but in justice to my own cause 1 
could not suffer unfair quotations to pass undetected. [lam 
unwilling to draw any conclusion from this unseemly prac- 
tice against the general probity of your character; but you 
must allow me to lament, that men of integrity, in the ser- 
vice of what they think a good end, should indulge them- 
selves so freely as they often do in the use of unjustifiable 
means. ‘Time was when the practice was openly avowed, 
and Origen himself was among its defenders. The art 
which he recommended he scrupled not to employ. I have 
produced an instance in which, to silence an adversary, he 
hath recourse to the wilful and deliberate allegation of a 
notorious falsehood. You have gone no such length as this. 
I think you may believe me sincere, when I speak respect- 
fully of your worth and integrity, notwithstanding that I find | 
occasion to charge you with some degree of blame, in a sort 
in which the creat character of Origen was more deeply 
infected. Would to God it had been OLED wise. Would 
God I could with truth have boasted, ‘ To these low arts 
stooped Origen, but my contemporary, my great antagonist, 
disdains them. How would it have heightened the pride 
of victory, could I have found a fair occasion to be thus the 
herald of my adversary’s praise !” 

All these, Sir, and such like charges of artful, and, there- 
fore, highly criminal misrepresentation, (for they cannot 
amount to any thing less, notwithstanding all your qualify- 
ing clauses,) which you and Mr. Badcock are perpetually 


* See supra, p. 253, Note. 
+ Léllers, pe 159... CP.) Tavis, pp. 277, 278. 
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urging, are in their own nature too absurd to gain any credit, 
and, therefore, can only shew, that what you want in argu- 
ment, you are willing to make up some other way. 1 have 
completely vindicated the character of Origen, which you 
have endeavoured to blot; and as to myself, you are quite 
at liberty to think of me just as you please. 1 am not con- 
scious of any unfairness whatever in any part of my pro- 
ceedings, but have a perfect willingness to bring before the 
public every thing that may enable them to form a true 
judgment on the subject of this controversy. If I knew 
of any circumstance favourable to your argument, I would 
produce it as readily as 1 should do any thing in favour of 
my own; and [ am as willing to detect my own mistakes as 
you or any person can be todo it for me. For this I appeal 
to the tenor of all my writings, and to my general character, 
which I will venture to say is as fair as yours. 

You are pleased, indeed, to balance the account of my 
wilful misrepresentations, &c., with an allowance for ‘* the 
general probity of my character,” and ““ ἃ cordial esteem 
and affection for the virtues of it,” which, you say, “ I be- 
lieve to be great and amiable.”* What you know of my 
private character I cannot tell, but I suppose not much ; 
and I shall not attempt to balance your account in the same 
manner ; for really of your private character 1 know but 
little, either good or evil; and therefore 1 presume the 
former, though the liberties you have taken as a wrvéer are 
not very, favourable to that presumption. But this kind of 
apology is absurd; and had [ thought you or Mr, Badcock 
capable of the things with which you charge me, | should 
not say that ““ your virtues were either great or amiable.” 

By way of softening those charges, which materially 
affect my moral character, you sometimes (though it makes 
a poor compensation for defects of a moral nature) introduce 
compliments (whether sincerely or ironically is equally in- 
different to me) respecting merit of a philosophical hind. 
These also, for want of information, [I am unable to return. 
For if | were asked what improvements in science the world 
owes to you, I really could not tell; and I think it is very 
possible, that, in fact, you are as much a stranger to my 
pursuits as lam to yours. By this | do not mean to insi- 
nuate that you have no merit as a mathematician, to which 
you make high pretensions; but though for some years I 
applied pretty closely to the study of pure mathematics, and 


* Letters, p. 160. (P.) Tracts, pp. 276, 277. 
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was thought to have made some proficiency in them, it was 
when 1 had not the means of employing my time as 1 now 
do, so that I give but little attention to those matters. 
Whatever may be the case with you, 1 find that if I parti- 
cularly cultivate one branch of knowledge, it must be at 
the expense of others. I have, therefore, made my choice 
of the different objects of pursuit, and shall hardly change 
it now, except, as 1 get older, to circumscribe my studies 
still more. 

If any thing would justify a retort of such charges of 
unfairness, it would be your readiness, upon every slight 
occasion, to bring them against me. For we do not easily 
suspect others of what we feel we are incapable of ourselves. 
But as I am conscious of the utmost fairness In my own 
conduct, 1 cannot lightly believe the contrary of-others. 

As I observed to Mr. Venn, in the first theological con- 
troversy in which I engaged,* ‘ It behoves us carefully to 
distinguish between a datent insincerity,” (the nature and 
causes of which I there explain,) ὁ“ under the influence of 
which men deceive themselves, and that direct prevarication, 
with which those who are engaged in debate are too ready 
to charge one another, as if their adversaries knowingly con- 
cealed or opposed the truth. This is a crime of so heinous 
a nature, that I should be very unwilling to impute it to 
any person whatever.” Jam, therefore, unwilling to charge 
it on you or Mr. Badcock, notwithstanding some appear- 
ances might seem to justify me in it. 

[ am the most puzzled to account for the strange and 
improbable history that you, Sir, have given of a church of 
orthodox Jews at Jerusalem after the time of Adrian, and 
the series of historical facts, as you have the assurance to 
call them, for which it is not possible that you should have 
any authority in ancient or even in modern writers; and 
yet had you yourself been present at the surrender of the 
place, and had drawn up the terms of capitulation, you 
could not have given a more distinct and positive account. 
But the fact, I believe, was, that, without any examination 
of your own, you took it for granted from the authority of 
Mosheim, (who had no authority for it himself,) that one 
leading circumstance was true, and then concluded that the 
other circumstances which you have added, and therefore 
Anew that you added, must have been so too. On this you 
have not hesitated to relate the whole in one continued nar- 


* In 1769. See Vol. J. Memoirs, 97. 
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ralive, just as if you had been copying from some historian 
of the time ; and Origen, who lived in those times, and in 
the very country, and whose veracity was never questioned 
before, is treated without ceremony as a wilful har, because 
he has given a different account of things. * 

As it has been very much my object to trace effects to 
their causes, and I consider the human mind, and conse- 
quently all human actions, to be subject to daws as regular 
as those which operate in my laboratory, (for want of know- 
ing or attending to which Mr. Gibbon has egregiously 
failed in his account of the causes of the spread of Christi- 
anity, and you in this controversy,) 1 had framed an hypo- 
thesis to account for Mr. Badcock’s censure of what I said 
concerning Eusebius; but not being quite satisfied with it, 
I rejected it. However, notwithstanding strong appear- 
ances, I am still willing to hope that the misrepresentation, 
though exceedingly gross, was not directly wilful. 


Iam, &c. 


LETTER XIX. 


Miscellaneous Articles, and the Conclusion. 


REY. SIR, 


DisposEpD as you are to make the most of every trifling 
oversight that you can discover in my History, and of every 
concession that I make to you, I still have no objection to 
acknowledge any real mistake that 1 have fallen into, im- 
portant or unimportant ; and I shall certainly correct all 
such in any future edition of my work ; and likewise, as far 
as I am able, in the translations that are making of it into 
foreign languages. I shall now make two acknowledg- 


* « The learned writer is under a mistake in supposing that Dr. Horsley tnvented 
the circumstances relating tothe church at dlia. The fact is, and the Archdeacon 
confesses it in his Reply to these Letters, Part ii. Chap. ii., [Tracts, pp. 362—377,] 
that he did copy these circumstances from the note in Mosheim’s Commentaries, &c. 
to which he refers. But Dr. Priestley at that time not having access to this work, 
consulted only Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, in which Mosheim had with great 
discretion omitted many of those circumstances which he had introduced into his 
Commentaries, and which had no foundation but in his own imagination, as the 
Archdeacon afterwards found to his great disappointment and chagrin. And the 
remainder of this controversy is occupied chiefly in elaborate and ingenious but 
unsuccessful efforts to extricate himself from the difficulties in which he had in- 
volved himself by hastily adopting the unfounded positions and calumnies of 
Mosheim.” Mr. Belsham's Note. See supra, pp. 169, Note *, 176, Notes * and 1. 

1 One of these was, probably, the German, as a friend informs me from his 
recollection of a conversation with the author. The History, burnt at Dort in 
1785, (see Vol. V. p. 13, Note,) was, probably, a translation. 
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ments, and let our readers judge of their importance ; and 
how little my History loses for want of being perfectly 
correct in those particulars, 

I. 1 had said that ““ Valesius was of opinion that the 
history of Hegesippus was neglected and lost, because it 
was observed to favour the Unitarian doctrine ;’ whereas 
I should have said, ““ on account of the errors which it con- 
tained, and that those errors could not be supposed to be 
any other than those of the Unitarians ;’* and if I had con- 
sulted the passage at the time, [ certainly should have 
expressed myself in that more cautious manner. But of 
what consequence is this circumstance to my great argu- 
ment? Mr. Badcock, having looked for the passage to 
which I refer, and not being able to find it, seems to have 
imagined that J had no such passage to produce. He there- 
fore, after his insolent manner, challenges me to produce it, 
and to put him to shame, ‘That I believe to be impossible, 
otherwise it would have been effectually done in my fe- 
marks on the Monthly Review; at least, by my notice of 
his most shametul conduct with respect to my censure of 
Eusebius, | of which he says nothing at all in his Leéter 
to me.t I suppose he thought it not to be regarded, 
However, the passage which I refer to, and which suffici- 
ently answers my purpose, is as follows: ‘* Moreover, those 
books of Clement contained a short and compendious expo- 
sition of both the Testaments, as Photius, in his Bzbliotheca, 
witnesses ; but on account of the errors with which they 
abounded, being negligently kept, they were at length lost ; 
nor was there any other reason, in my opinion, why the 
books of Papias, Hegesippus, and others of the ancients, are 
now lost.’”’§ 

You, Sir, however, have observed this passage, and you 
say, ** Valesius hath indeed expressed an opinion that the 
work of Hegesippus was neglected by the ancients on ac- 
count of errors which it contained. But what the errors 
might be which might occasion this neglect, is a point upon 
which Valesius is silent. And what right have you to sup- 
pose that the Unitarian doctrine was the error which Valesius 


* See Vol. V. p. 17, where the passage is amended according to the Author's 
corrections. 

+ Supra, pp. 135, 136. Τ᾽ See supra, p. 142, Note *. 

§ “ Porro ii Clementis libri continebant brevem et compendiariam utriusque 
testamenti exposilionem, ut testatur Photius in Bibliotheca. Ob errores antem 
quibus scatebant, negligentius habiti, tandem perierunt. Nec alia, meo quidem 
judicio, causa est, cur Papiz et Hegesippi, aliorumque veterum libri, interciderint.” 
In Euseb. Hist. L. y. C. xi. (P.) 
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ascribed to Hegesippus more than to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
upon whose last work of the Hypotyposes he passes the 
same judgment δ᾽ ξ 

I answer, that there were no errors of any consequence 
ascribed to that early age, besides those of the Gnosézcs and of 
the Unitartans. The former certainly were not those that 
Valesius could allude to with respect to Hegeseppus, because 
this writer mentions the Gnostzcs very particularly as here- 
tics, but makes no mention of Unitarians at all; though they 
certainly existed, and I doubt not constituted the great body 
of unlearned Christians in his time, which is one circum- 
stance that, together with his being a Jewesh Christian, (all 
of whom are expressly said to have been Ebzonztes, and none 
of them to have believed the divinity of Christ,) leads me 
to conclude that he was an Unitarian himself. Though 
Clemens Alexandrinus was not an Unitarian, yet he never 
_calls Unitarians Aereézcs ; and since in his accounts of here- 
tics an general, which are pretty frequent in his works, he 
evidently means the Gnostzcs only, and therefore virtually 
excludes Unitarians from that description of men ; it is by 
no means improbable but that, in those writings of his which 
are lost, he might have said things directly in favour of 
Unitarians. 

In this passage Valeseus also mentions the writings of 
Papias as having, in his opinion, been lost for the same 
reason. Now Papias has certainly been supposed to be an 
Ebionite. Mr. Whiston has made this very probable from 
a variety of circumstances.t In the same tract he gives his 
reasons for supposing Hegestppus to have been an Ebionite, 
and he expresses his wonder, ‘* that he should have had the 
good fortune to be so long esteemed by the learned for a 
Catholic.’ In this Mr. Whiston may be supposed to have 
been sufficiently impartial, as he was an Arian, and expresses 
great dislike of the Ebzonites; as, indeed, Arians always 
have done. 

I also acknowledge that I ought not to have exempted 
Epiphanius (as you have observed, though with more seve- 
rity than the case required) from the impropriety of charging 
Noetus with being a Patripasscan.§ But this also is a cir- 
cumstance of as little consequence to the main argument 
as the former, though my negligence with respect to it, 1 


* Letters, p.4. (P.) Tracts, pp. 86, 87. 

+ See his Account of the ceasing of Miracles, p.18. (P.) 
ΤΊ: Ὁ: 21. ele) 

ξ Letters, p. 4. (P.) Traets, pp. 87, 88. 
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frankly own, was greater. I had myself discovered the mis- 
take, ‘and should have corrected it,* if your letters to me 
had never appeared. That the Paéripasstan notion was 
injuriously charged upon the Unitarians of antiquity is suf- 
ficiently shewn by Beausobre, who was himself a Trinitarian 
and a man of learning if ever there was one. This charge 
was sO common that, without any proper evidence what- 
ever, all the Unitarzans are called Patripassians by one 
writer or other. Optatus even says that Ebzon, the supposed 
father of the Ebzonites, was a Patripassian,t though no early 
writer who mentions the Ebjonites says any such thing of 
them. 

I must, however, acknowledge that you have one just 
cause of triumph over me, and all the friends of free inquiry ; 
but this also, as with respect to every other advantage which 
you have gained, you exult in too much, and make too 
great account of. The Monthly Review, which was for- 
merly in our favour, is now completely yours. Your 
Charge, which contains the highest orthodoxy, and discovers 
the greatest spirit of church authority of any production in 
this age, has been examined before that tribunal, and been 
honoured with an unqualified approbation.t And as to 
your present publication, which has no less merit of the 
same kind, its praises, I doubt not, are already sung, or at 
least set to music, and the whole choir of Reviewers, who 
have been unanimous in their condemnation of me, are 
ready to join the chorus on this occasion, 

You plead your right to make the most of this your new 
acquisition ; and in this you think yourself justified by my 
conduct in the publication of small and cheap pamphlets, 
for the purpose of disseminating my principles among the 
Jower and poorer class of people,§ though, in my opinion, 
the two cases are very different indeed. This post, however, 
which we were once in possession of, you and your friends 
have now got, and it is not to be supposed that you will ask 
our leave what use to make of it; so that we must yield 
with as good a grace as we can, and endeavour to make our 
ground good elsewhere. 

II. One of your curious proofs of my zgnorance, and of my 
being entirely unqualified to write the Austory of early times, 


* The passage is now amended, according to the author's corrections. See Vol. 
V. p. 50. 

+ “Ut Hebion qui argumentabatur Patrem passum esse, non Filium.” L., iv. 
p: Ol. Ὁ) ᾿ 

τ See Mon. Rev. 1783, LXIX. p. 402. 

§ Letters, p.78. (P.) Tracts, pp. 179, 180. See supra, p- 240. 
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is my not being acquainted with the opinions of some 
modern writers, and those either difficult to procure, or such 
as could have been of little use to me, if I had known them. 
I acknowledged that I had not heard of Dunzel Zwicker; I 
did not know what Epzscopius, Petavius, or Huetius thought 
on a particular subject, and I had not read your great 
authority, Bishop Bull. ‘* What is this,” you say, ‘ but 
to confess that you are indeed little redde in the principal 
writers, either on your own side of the question or the oppo- 
site? But as no man, I presume, is born with an intuitive 
knowledge of the opinions, or the facts, of past ages, the 
historian of religious corruptions, confessing himself unredde 
in the polemical divines, confesses ignorance of his sub- 
ject.”* ‘ You repel the imputation of plagiarism, by the 
most disgraceful confession of ignorance, to which foiled 
polemic ever was reduced.” + 

Now the probability is, that my reading in polemical divi- 
nity is much more extensive than yours. Butifit had been 
ten times greater than it is, 1 do not know whether, instead 
of being advantageous, it might not have been of disservice 
to me, In ascertaining the state of things in the early ages, 
to the knowledge of which these authors had no better 
access than myself. You yourself, I am pretty confident, 
have formed your opinions on these subjects chiefly from 
modern writers; and it has been by this means, and by the 
help of your fertile imagination, as I have shewn, that you 
have been so miserably misled as you have been, 

Π1. Youand Mr. Badcock both pride yourselves in your 
knowledge of the Greek language, and you insult me, and 
my Vindicator, for our ignorance of it. But to criticize 
others is the easiest road to fame. In the same way you 
might set yourself up even against ‘* a Casaubon, a’Scaliger, 
or a Bentley,” to whom you acknowledge that you “ stand 
bowing at a distance:”t for the greatest scholars sometimes 
make great mistakes. 

Out of the number of citations that I have made, is it 
extraordinary that two or three, and those of no great conse- 
quence, should have been found in some degree faulty ? 
You and your ally have had no occasion to produce 
many, and, writing in controversy, would naturally be more 
guarded ; and yet your errors in this way far exceed mine. 
Concerning one of these, you say, the ‘ words are so very 


* Letters,p.7. (P.) Tracts, pp. 91, 92. + Ibid. p. 95. 
1 Letters, p. 58. (P.) Tracts, p. 203. 
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clear, that the sense was hardly to be missed at first sight, 
by a school-boy in the second year of Greek.”* What, 
then, will be said of the man who can translate zdzota, zdiot, 
who can argue from οὗτος. as necessarily referring to @ person, 
(for if this was not your meaning, it was impertinent to 
allege it at all,) and censure me for rendering οὐκ αλλῳ τινι ἢ 
by to nothing but? And what can you say in excuse for 
your learned ally translating aro γὰρ κατ᾽ αλλον τρόπον, 
others upon another plan, instead of some in one way and 
others in another, on which he founds the most improbable 
and malignant of all his accusations against me, for conceal- 
ment, wilful perversion, &c.2 And what can you say for the 
apology he has made for his blunder, when he only allows 
that the words may be more accurately rendered as 1 have 
done; whereas, every person who is at all acquainted with 
Greek, must know that, in that connexion, and especially if 
the force of the particle yag be attended to, the phrase will 
not bear any other rendering? A writer who assumes so 
much as he has done, and who has treated my Vindtcator, 
on the subject of Greek, with a degree of insolence that 
exceeds any thing that I have met with, and yet has him- 
self blundered in this manner, ought to Azss the rod, if not, 
without a figure, to feel it, and take shame to himself. His 
friends, however, if he have any, must blush for him. 
Though from the age of seventeen to twenty-seven, I 
believe, I read as much Greek as almost any man can be 
supposed to have read in the same time, and after that 
taught it nine years, the last six of them at Warrington, and 
chiefly the higher Greek classics, (for the elements of the lan- 
guage were not taught in that academy,) I do not pretend ever 
to have been properly at home in the language; I mean, so 
as to read it with the same ease with which it is common to 
read Latin or French ; (indeed I have not yet met with any 
man who pretended that he could do this ;) and having given 
less attention to that language since I have had the means 
of employing my time better, your Scotch correspondent 
may be right in observing, that 1 am but ‘* very moderately 
skilled in Greek,’ and at my time of life, my acquaintance 
with it is not likely to improve. However, such as it is, I 
shall make the best use that I can of it in the darger work on 


* Letters Ὁ. 15, (Pe Tracts, p./ 104. 

+ Letters, Ὁ. 182. (P.) This remark isamong ‘ Short Strictures,—by an un- 
known Hand.” Tracts, pp. 300, 3801. Dr. Townson was the writer, according to 
Mr. Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 1812, IV. p.680. The Scotch Correspondent was Dr. 
Horsley’s “" maternal uncle, Dr. Hamilton.” See Tracts, p. 161, 
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which Iam now employed. It is possible, however, that I 
might make but a bad exchange of the remains of my Greek 
literature for yours, or that of your Scotch correspondent. 
- IV. You are pleased to make some apology for your 
haughty style, and the contemptuous airs you gave yourself, 
both with respect to Dissenters, and to your own inferior 
Clergy. To what I observed on this subject, you now say, 
“It might bea sufficient, and not an unbecoming reply, to 
remind you that I spoke ex cathedra, and hold myself 
accountable for the advice which I gave, to no human judi- 
cature, except the Kine, the metropolitan, and my diocesan. 
This would indeed, be the only answer which I should 
condescend to give to any one for whom I retained not, under 
all our differences, a very considerable degree of personal 
esteem. But as Dr. Priestley is my adversary, in some 
points [ could wish to set him right, and in some I desire 
to explain.”™ 

A great part of this apology was, indeed, Sir, quite unne- 
cessary, as no person can read your Charge and doubt your 
having delivered it ex cathedra. The inferior, the far inferior 
clergy, to whom it was addressed, were, I presume, fully 
sensible of it. ‘The only question is, whether you ever think 
that you are not speaking ex cathedra? Please, however, to 
remember that [ am not one of those to whom you have any 
right to speak in that manner, and that 1 do not hold myself 
accountable to any metropolitan, or diocesan, or even to the 
King, or any person or potentate on earth, in matters of 
religion. Also while I have “ credit enough to collect,” or 
to find, ““ a congregation,”’f I shall preach, without applying 
to your church, or the Church of Rome, for Holy Orders ; 
and 1 shall think my conventecle as reputable a place for 
preaching as any of your churches; though you think it arro- 
gant in me to make the comparison between them.+ 

γι. I can hardly believe that I am living in the close of 
the eighteenth century, when [ read what you say in this 
publication concerning the degnity and the power of the 
preesthood, derived “ by regular succession”§ from the 
apostles, and of course through the Popes, and find that 
you seriously disallow of my authority to exercise the sacred 
function, &c. As a curiosity, in the year 1784, I am 


* Letters, p. 158. (P.) Tracts, pp. 275, 276. 

+ Letters,p.171. (P.) Tracts, p. 293. 

1 Letters, p. 169. (P.) “ — the arrogance,” says Dr. Horsley, “ with which 
you presume to set your conventicles upon a footing with our own churches,” 
Tracts, p.@91. See supra, p. 114. 

§ Letters,p.171. (P.) Tracts, p, 293. 
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tempted to give my reader a pretty long extract from your 
work, on this subject. After enumerating the mischiefs - 
that you say you have seen in your own country, in the 
course of your own life, you add, ‘* When I consider that 
the root of all those evils has been the prevalency of a prin- 
ciple, of which you seem disposed to be an advocate, that 
every man who hath credit enough to collect a congrega- 
tion has a right, over which the magistrate cannot without 
tyranny exercise controul, to celebrate divine worship, 
according to his own form, and to propagate his own 
opinions; 1 am inclined to be jealous of a principle which 
hath proved, I had almost said, so ruinous; and I lean the 
more to the opinion, that the commission of a ministry, 
perpetuated by regular succession, is something more than 
a dream of cloystered gownmen, or a tale imposed upon 
the vulgar, to serve the ends of avarice and ambition, For, 
whatever confusion human foily may admit, a divine insti- 
tution must have within itself a provision for harmony and 
order. And, upon these principles, though I wish that all 
indulgence should be shewn to tender consciences, and will 
ever be an advocate for the largest toleration that may be 
consistent with political wisdom, being indeed persuaded, 
that the restraints of human laws must be used with the 
greatest gentleness and moderation to be rendered means of 
strengthening the bonds of Christian peace and amity; yet 
I could wish to plant a principle of severe restraint in the 
consciences of men. 1 could wish that the importance of the 
ministerial office were considered ; that the practice of anti- 
quity were regarded; and that it might not seem a matter 
of perfect indifference to the laity, to what house of worship 
they resort. I cannot admit that every assembly of grave 
and virtuous men, in which grave and virtuous men take 
upon them to officiate, is to be dignified with the appella- 
tion of a church,” &c.* 

That these doctrines, which will justify all the violence of 
the Church of Rome, and which condemn the Reformation, 
should be maintained by a Protestant divine at this day is 
rather extraordinary. I can almost fancy that the dial of 
Ahaz has once more gone back, and brought us to the time 
of Dr. Sacheverel, if not that of Archbishop Laud. But 
were I, in my turn, to make an enumeration of the compli- 
cated mischiefs that have arisen both to the cause of Chris- 
tianity and the peace of society, from church establishments, 


* Letters, pp. 170,171. (P.) Tracts, pp. 292, 293. 
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(but it would be digressing too far from the object of this 
controversy to do it,) it would soon appear that it was high 
time that this boasted alliance between the Cuurcu and the 
STATE was entirely broken; as it has proved infinitely inju- 
rious to both the contracting parties, though occasionally 
useful to those churchmen and statesmen who, to serve the 
purposes of their own ambition, had drawn the contract. 

When I contemplate the dignity you assume as Archdea- 
con, and the high tone of your whole performance, superior 
to any thing on my shelves, 1 wonder that you should profess 
any respect for tender consciences at all. 1 find, however, 
that the respect you profess for Dissenters is only for those 
who are favoured by the laws ; so that our obligations to you 
are not great; nor do you think there is any impropriety in 
the restraints of human laws in matters of religion, only you 
would have them used “ with the greatest gentleness and 
moderation.”* How far this gentleness and moderation 
would go, if you really thought the church in danger, I can- 
not tell. Iam, therefore, happy that you are so easy on that 
account, as you represent yourself. t 

You are pleased, however, though in no perfect consist- 
ence with what you say of the powers of the pricsthood, as 
derived by succession from the apostles, to say, “ You will 
remember that I make the learning and the piety of her 
clergy, of which ample monuments are extant, the basis of 
her pre-eminence.”t I have no disposition to detract from 
the learning or the piety there may be among you; but as 
you celebrate your own praises, [ will take the liberty to 
observe, that, allowance being made for your superior num- 
bers and superior advantages, with respect to conveniences 
for study, from which, by a policy as weak as it is illiberal, 
you exclude Dissenters, (thinking, perhaps, to make us des- 
picable, by keeping us in ignorance,) 1 do not think that 
the body of Dissenting ministers, with all their disadvan. ἡ 
tages, need be afraid of a comparison with you; and candid 
persons among the clergy have acknowledged the benefit you 
have derived from us; not to say that you are indebted to us 
for some of your great ornaments, as T?//otson, Butler, and 
Secker. 

In what you say of Dr. Chandler, (whose infirmity and, 


* Letters, p.171. (P.) Tracts, p. 293. 

4+ Letters,p.8. (P.) ‘ My alarms,” says Dr. Horsley, “ (if I ever felt alarm) 
for the Catholic faith, or for the national establishment, as in danger from your 
attacks, must now be laid asleep.” Tracts, p. 92. 

} Letters, p. 161. (P.) Tracts, p. 278. 
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I may add, whose misfortune, 1t was to pay too much court 
to leading men both in the church and in the state,) viz. that 
he preferred the Church of England to any other establish- 
ment of Christianity,* it would be no great compliment 
from me if 1 should say it after him. But I really cannot 
do it ; and if I could adopt your idea of the transmission of 
the powers of the priesthood from the apostles, and was to 
conform to any establishment, I should choose to be a mem- 
ber of a much older and more venerable establishment than 
yours, and in which the claim to that valuable succession 
should be less liable to litigation. 

As to yourself in particular, who are so proud of being 
a churchman, it would have been happy for the public, and 
likewise a particular satisfaction to myself, if you had had a 
greater share of that learning of which you think your church 
possessed. More information would then have been given 
to our readers by both of us; and at least.1 might have been 
able to say, with the person who examined Dr. Clarke,t 
Probe me, exercuistt, All 1 can now say is, that I have 
made some use of your zgnorance, though I should have 
made more of your knowledge, to throw light on the subject 
of our discussion, My task has been much too easy; but 
I would willingly have done more if there had been any 
occasion for it, or indeed a propriety in it. 

J am, Sir, your very humble servant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 

Birmingham, September, 1784. 


* Letters, p. 161. (P.) “1 have heard,” says Dr. Horsley, “from very good 
authority, of a conversation that passed between the late Dr, Chandler and a clergy- 
man of the Church of Scotland, in which Chandler was a warm advocate for the 
coustitution of the Church of England, in preference to any of the reformed 
Churches.” Tracts, p. 278. 

t In 1709, on taking his degree of D. D. at Cambridge, where “ he performed a 
remarkable public exercise.” His thesis was on this question, “ Nudlum Fidet 
Christiane dogma, in S. Scripturis traditum, est rect@ rationi dissertancum ; i, e. No 
Article of Christian Faith, delivered in the Holy Scripture, is disagreeable to right 
reason.” ‘The compliment was paid to Dr. Clarke by “ Dr. James, then Royal Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, a very learned and acute disputant.” See. Biog. Brit. 11]. pp. 
599, 600; Gen. Biog. Dict. 111. pp. 418, 414. Some passages in this “ public 
exercise” produced Dr. Bentley’s Tetrastick, on the Professor, Whiston, and Clarke. 
See Whiston’s Hist. Mem. of Clarke, Eid. 8, 1780, p. 14. 
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LETTERS TO Dr. HORSLEY, 
PART IIL. | 


Containing 


AN ANSWER 


TO 


HIS REMARKS ON LETTERS, PART Π.Ὲ 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


STRICTURES ON MR. HOWES’S NINTH NUMBER OF OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON BOOKS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


—LLEL ELI 


Infelix! quce tanta animum dementia cepit! 
Non vires alias, conversaque numina sentis ὃ . Virain. 


[ Birmingham, 1786.] 
We eta, ὧν cco 
PREFACE. 


Wuev, in the advertisement of my History of early Opinions 
concerning Christ, | pledged myself to shew that Dr. 
Horsley’s Remarks on my Letters to him were ‘“ as defec- 
tive in argument as they are in temper,” I did not mean 
that I would animadvert upom them immédiately, or ver 
soon ; but intended to wait till I should hear what would be 
objected to that larger work, and then reply to him and 
others at the same time. I found, however, that the adver- 
tisement had raised a general expectation of a speedy reply 
to Dr. Horsley in particular; and being unwilling to disap- 
point any expectations I had even unintentionally excited, 
and more unwilling to appear desirous of shrinking from this 
discussion, I have done at present what many of my friends 
will probably think might as well have been deferred a while 
longer. 

Besides, as Dr. Horsley’s Remarks were written before he 
had seen my large History, I thought it might not be amiss, 
in this manner, to close the first act in our drama ; the second 
being reserved for what may be occasioned by that work, 
which will probably be much more considerable than any 

* “ Remarks upon De. Priestley’s Second Letters to the Archdeacon of St. 


Alban's, with proofs of certain facts asserted by the Archdeacon.” Reprinted in 
“ Tracts in Controversy with Dr. Priestley,” 1789, pp. 333—_411. 
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thing that has been produced by the Hestory of the Corrup- 
tions of Christianity. And my design (after the termination 
of the present discussion with Dr. Horsley, which must 
soon come to an issue) is, to wait a year or two, till I see 
what the publication of my large work on this subject shall 
produce, and then to reply to all my opponents at once ; 
frankly acknowledging any mistakes 1 shall appear to have 
fallen into, and vindicating whatever I shall think capable οἵ 
it, and deserving it.* | 

Agreeably to this scheme, 1 have annexed to these Letters 
some Remarks on the Ninth Number of Mr. Howes’s Obser- 
servations on Books, ancient and modern, in which he has 
begun his attack upon me. But in this I have been very 
concise, expecting to have an opportunity of treating the 
subjects more largely when I consider what he has further 
to produce. Mr. Whitet also cannot decline the discussion, 
and 1 have heard of the threats of others. We may, conse- 
quently, hope that this controversy (to which 1 find that 
much attention is given in foreign countries) will soon come 
to a proper termination, so that learned men in all nations 
will not long remain in uncertainty with respect to any thing 
of importance relating to it. 

As this is a controversy that will probably have lasting 
consequences, let all who engage in it, on either side, be care- 
ful to acquit themselves in proportion to the character which 
they apprehend they have at stake; but above all, let truth 
be our great object. Our readers will easily perceive whe- 
ther it be so or not. We shall sooner deceive ourselves 
thanthem. And least of all can we impose upon that great 
Being who is the God of truth, who secretly guides all our 
pursuits, and whose excellent purposes will be answered by 
them, with whatever views we may engage in them. 

* Though an account of The State of Calvinism among the Dissenters, on which 
Dr. Horsley enlarges so much, has but little to do with the object of our contro- 
versy, I should have said something more on this subject, but that I hear it will 
be considered by a person who. is exceedingly well qualified to inform the public 
concerning it, and to explain the cause of Dr. Horsley’s very gross and palpable 
mistake. (P.) Dr. Priestley here refersto Mr. Palmer’s publication. See infra, 
on Letter VI. No. 1V., Note. 

t+ Author, or rather preacher, of “« Sermons preached at the Bampton Lecture, 
1784, which Dr. Priestley noticed in 1785. On Sermon VIII., which examines the 
pretensions of Mahomet, there is a long note on that favourite topic, the agreement 
of the Koran of Mahomet and the Creed of Socinus,” in rejecting “ the doctrines 
of the Divinity and Atonement of Christ.” Notes, pp. Ixi.—Ixviii. 

This Note was, probably, communicated by Mr. Badcock. In a letter to his 
able assistant, if not his principal, dated Oxford, July 27, 1784, Mr. White says, 
“« My notes on the Mahometan History will be copious ; but | want some Remarks 
on the Christian part, which | here send you. Send me every thing you can, by 


way of Annotation as soon as possible.” See Dr. Gabriel's “ Facts relating to the 
Rev. Dr. White's Bampton Lectures,” 1789, pp. 33, 34. Ν 
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AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 
Rev. Sir, 


In the course of our controversy, you maintained that there 
was a church of Trinitarian Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, 
after. the time of Adrian; and as the account that Origen 
gives of the state of things in his time does not admit of the 
existence of such a church, you scrupled not to say, that he 
had recourse to the wilful and deliberate ‘ allegation of a 
notorious falsehood.”* This you did on so little founda- 
tion, that I charged you with being a falsefier of history, and 
a defamer of the character of the dead. 

On this article you have thought proper (notwithstanding 
your previously declared resolution to the contrary) to make 
your defence, in which you produce five passages from anci- 
ent writers, two from Origen himself, two from Jerome, and 
one from Epiphanius. In these Letters I undertake to shew 
that, though you have taken eighteen months to write, and 
to revise your Remarks, you have grossly misunderstood, or 
misapplied, all the passages, so that not one of them is to 
your purpose, and my charge still remains in its full force. 
lor the justness of my interpretation of the passages in ques- 
tion, | appeal to all who have any pretensions to scholar- 
ship, in this or any other country, and in this public manner 
1 call upon you to vindicate your own. 

On this article, at least, an article deliberately selected by 
yourself, let the controversy between us come to a fair issue. 
Nothing has been or shall be wanting to it on my part; and 
therefore the public will certainly expect your explicit and 
speedy answer. 

I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your very humble servant, — 
J; PRIESTLEY. 
Birmingham, June 1, 1786. 


* Tracts, p. 156. 
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LETTER I. 
Of the Veracity of Origen. 
REv. Sir, 


Arter having indulged your wmdolence, as you say, 
eighteen months, I am happy to find that, notwithstanding 
your opinion of my manifest insufficiency as your antagonist, 
(which, you observe, left you “at liberty to indulge” your 
*indolence without seeming to desert” your ‘‘ cause,”)* there 
was something in my Leééers to you that has at length roused 
you to makeareply. To me this is a very high gratifica- 
tion; for, my predominant disposition not being indolence, 
I rejoice in any circumstance that contributes to keep the 
subject of our controversy in view; being confident, that 
nothing but a continued attention to it is requisite to a 
speedy decision in favour of the cause that 1 have espoused, 
which I cannot help considering as of the greatest impor- 
tance to the cause of Christianity itself. 

I should have been more pleased if you had pursued the 
discussion of every article in debate between us; but, as you 
have thought proper to confine yourself chiefly to what 
relates to the orthodoxy of the primitive Jewish church, I 
must do the same, first considering what you have advanced 
in order to impeach the veracity of Orzgen, and then the 
testimonies of Epzphanius and Jerome, as evidences of the 
existence of a whole church of orthodox Jews at Jerusalem 
after the time of Adrian. ~~ 

“ἢ the second book against Celsus,” (to use your own 
words,) ‘‘ near the beginning of the book, Origen asserts of 
the Hebrew Christians of his own times, without exception, 
that they had not abandoned the laws -and customs of their 
ancestors, and that for that reason they were called Edv- 
onites.” + This is also the appellation that he gives to all 
the Jewish Christians, of whom he makes two classes, one 
of them believing the miraculous conception of Jesus, and 
the other denying it; but neither of them admitting his 
divinity. 

This testimony of such a person as Origen to the Unita- 
rianism of all the Jewish Christians in his time, goes so near 
to prove the Unitarianism of the great body of Jewish 


* Remarks, p.1. (P.) Tracts, p. 333. 
t Remarks, p.22. (P.) Tracts, p. 348. 
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Christians, and consequently of the Christian church in 
general, zn the time of the apostles, that 1 do not wonder at 
your wishing to set it aside; and it is so full and express, 
that you have no other way of doing it than by maintaining 
that this most respectable man knowingly asserted an un- 
truth. You even add that you would not take his evidence 
upon oath.* Indeed, this writer was so circumstanced, in 
consequence of living sonear Judea, and sometimes in it, 
that he could not but have known whether there was any 
considerable body of Jewish Christians who believed the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and who had abandoned the customs 
of their ancestors, or not; so that, if what he asserted be an 
untruth, it musé have been a w2/ful one, and (as serving the 
purpose of his argument) a dedeberate one. 

There are, however, some circumstances attending this 
charge of a wilful falsehood against Origen, that 1 should 
have thought might have made you pause before you had 
advanced it so confidently as you have done. 

The general character of Origen makes the supposition 
highly improbable ; for he was a man not more distinguished 
by his genius and learning, (in which he had confessedly 
no superior in the age in which he lived,) than he was by 
his integrity and his firmness in the cause of Christian 
truth ; and when, in a subsequent age, his opinions were 
deemed to be heretical, his greatest enemies left his moral 
character unimpeached. In such esteem was he universally 
held, that, as Eusebcus informs us, it was generally said of 
him, ‘* As was his speech, such was his conduct ; and as 
was his conduct, such was his speech:” + his eloquence 
and the virtues of his life corresponding to each other. And 
yet this is the man whose evidence, because it makes 
against yourself, you declare that you would not admit 
upon oath, 

Had the testimony of Origen to the Unitarianism of the 
great body of Jewish Christians not been well founded, it 
was greatly to the purpose of many of the early writers (and 
particularly of Husebzus, who maintained the novelty of the 
Unitarian doctrine) to have refuted it. But neither Euse- 
bius nor any other ancient writer, the most zealous for 
orthodoxy, and the most hostile to Origen on’ other ac- 
counts, has attempted it. Might it not have been expected 


* Remarks, pp. 28, 30. (P.) Tracts, pp. 353, 355. 
Ἵ Οἷον γεν τὸν λογον τοιονδὲ φασι τὸν τροπον" και οἷον τὸν τρόπον τοιονδε καὶ τὸν λογὸν 
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of Eusebius in particular, that after he had copied Origen’s 
account of the Ebionites, by dividing them into two classes, 
just as he had done, (viz. some of them believing the 
miraculous conception, and others not,) he would have 
added that, notwithstanding what Origen had said to the 
contrary, many of them had abandoned the law of Moses, 
and were believers in the divinity of Christ? But he has 
not done any such thing. He therefore must have known 
that he could not do it, and he was not disposed to tell a 
wilful lie in the case. Indeed, 1 am willing to think that 
few persons are so abandoned as to be capable of doing 
this. 

With respect to this particular assertion concerning the 
state of the Jewish Christians in the time of Orzgen, it is so 
circumstanced, that, if he had even been capable of asserting 
a falsehood, ἐμὲ was the last that he would have had re- 
course to; because he was writing in a public controversy, 
in which he has insisted largely on this particular article, 
and insulted his adversary for his ignorance of a notorious 
fact. In this situation, he must have been nothing less 
than infatuated to have advanced what all his readers must 
have known to be false. A falsehood so circumstanced, and 
which must have been a wilful one, would have been so 
evidently ruinous to his credit, and so fatal to his cause, that 
he must have been a fool not to have seen it. 

Besides, this particular circumstance, of the Christian 
Jews not abandoning the customs of their ancestors, was 
not of so much consequence to his general argument in 
defence of Christianity, but that he might very well have 
neglected it. Nothing, therefore, but a perfect confidence 
that what he did advance was true, could have led him to 
make any declaration on the subject. 

What is more extraordinary still, you say, he himself 
contradicted ‘“‘ his own assertion—at no greater distance 
than in the third section of the same book,” where “ the 
good father,” as you ironically call him, “ takes quite 
another ground to confute his adversary.”* Certainly this 
must be thought to be, ὦ priori, in the highest degree im- 
probable. 

I shall now consider this flagrant contradiction, by which 
this great man (for so all the world has ever called him) is 
supposed to confute himself, and so far to have lost all 


4. Remarks, p.25. (P.) Tracts, p. 350. 
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character, that the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s would not 
take his evidence upon oath; and I shall recite it in your 
own words. | κι 

τ ΑΕ no greater distance than in the third section of the 
same book, the good father takes quite another ground to 
confute his adversary. He insults over his adversary’s ig- 
norance, for not making the distinctions which he himself, 
in the allegation in question, had confounded. ‘It is my 
present point,’ says Origen, ‘ to evince Celsus’s ignorance ; 
who has made a Jew say to his countrymen, to Israelites 
believing in Christ, Upon what motive have you deserted the 
law of your ancestors? But how have they deserted the law 
of their ancestors, who reprove those who are inattentive to 
it, and say, Tell me, ye, &c.? Then, after a citation of 
certain texts from St. Paul’s epistles, in which the apostle 
avails himself of the authority of the law to inforce parti- 
cular duties, which texts make nothing either for or against 
the Jew’s assertion, that the Christians of the circumcision 
had abandoned their ancient laws; but prove only, that the 
disuse of the law, if it was actually gone into disuse, could 
not be deemed a desertion ; because it proceeded not from 
any disregard to the authority of the lawgiver: after a cita- 
tion of texts to this purpose, Origen proceeds in this re- 
markable strain: ‘ And how confusedly does Celsus’s Jew 
speak upon this subject, when he might have said more 
plausibly, Some of you have relinquished the old customs 
upon pretence of expositions and allegories. Some again 
expounding, as you call it, spiritually, nevertheless observe 
the institutions of our ancestors. But some, not admitting 
these expositions, are willing to receive Jesus as the person 
foretold by the prophets, and to observe the law of Moses 
according to the ancient customs, as having in the letter the 
whole meaning of the spirit.’"* In these words Origen con- 
fesses all that 1 have alleged of him. He confesses, in con- 
tradiction to his former assertion, that he knew of three sorts’ 
of Jews professing Christianity ; one sort adhered to the 
letter of the Mosaic law, rejecting all figurative interpreta- 
tions ; another sort admitted a figurative interpretation, con- 


* —Kas ὡς συγκεχυμένως ye ταυθ᾽ ὁ παρα τῳ Κελσῳ [δδαιος λέγει, δυνάμενος πιθανω- 
τερον εἰπεῖν, ὁτι ΤΙΝΕΣ μὲν ἥμων καταλελοιπασι τὰ εθὴη προφάσει διηγήσεων και αλλη- 
γοριων" ΤΙΝΕΣ be καὶ διηγθμενοι, ὡς ἐπωγγελλεσθε, πνευματικως, οὐδὲν ἧττον τα πατρια 
τηρειτε ΤΙΝΕΣ δὲ ουδὲ διηγθμενοι, βολεσθε τὸν Incey παραδεξασθαι ἐς προφητευθεντα, 
καὶ τὸν Μωυσεως νομὸν τηρῆσαι, κατα τὰ πατρια" ὡς ἐν τῇ Acker ἔχοντες τὸν παντὰ τῷ 


ἜΗΝ γεν. (Horsley.) Origenis contra Celsum, L. ii. p. 59. Cantabrigia, 1658, 
4to, (P.) 
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forming, however, to the letter of the precept: but a third 
sort (the first in Origen’s enumeration) had relinquished 
the observance of the literal precept, conceiving it to be 
of no importance in comparison of the latent, figurative 
meaning.’ * 

This contains the whole of your curious reasoning, in 
which you suppose that Origen, in treating of the same 
subject, and in continuation of the same argument, has 
given you this pretence for impeaching his veracity, as you 
have done.- But surely this writer, who must have known 
his own meaning, could not have imagined that he had 
really contradicted himself in two passages, not in different 
works written at different times, or in distant: parts of the 
same work, (in which he might have forgotten what he had 
said in one of the passages, when he was writing the other, ) 
but in the same work, the same part of the work, and in 
paragraphs so very near to each other. And I believe 
nobody before yourself ever imagined that there was any 
contradiction in them at all. 

In the former he asserts, in general terms, without making 
any particular exception, that the Jewish Christians adhered 
to the customs of their ancestors; and in the latter, which 
almost immediately follows it, he says, that his adversary, 
who had asserted the contrary, would have said what was 
more plausible, (not what was true, ) if he had said that some 
of them had relinquished their ancient customs, while the 
rest adhered to them ; alluding, perhaps, to a few who had 
abandoned those customs, while the great body of them had 
not; which is sufticiengfy consistent “with what he had said 
before. For inconsiderable exceptions are not regarded in 
general assertions. It would have been very extraordinary 
- indeed, if mo Jewish Christians whatever had abandoned 
the rites of their former religion, when in all ages some 
Jews, whether they became Christians or not, have done so. 
In like manner, it concerns me not, to assert that no indi- 
viduals of the Jewish Christians embraced the doctrine of 
the Trinity, because my purpose is sufficiently answered if 
the great body of them, to whom the rest bore no sensible 
proportion, were Unitarians. And though there might be a 
few Jewish Christians who had deserted their former cus- 
toms, which would have given Celsus a plausible pretence 
for making such a division of them as to make these one of 


* Tracts, pp. 350—852, 
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the classes, yet the great body of them had not; and this 
was sufficient to remove the reproach which Celsus had 
thrown out against the Jewish Christians in general. 

That this was really, the case, and that the great body of 
Jewish Christians were likewise Unitarians, we have the ex- 
press testimony of Orzgen, uncontradicted, as I have shewn, 
by himself, or any other authority whatever. He could not 
but be well informed with respect to the fact; his veracity 
was never impeached ; and if he had been disposed to deny 
the truth, (which he had no temptation to do,) he wrote in 
circumstances in which his attempts to falsify could not have 
availed him. 

But to prove Origen to be guilty of contradicting himself, 
is not the only use you make of the passage. You say, 
‘* But this is not all. In the next sentence he gives us to 
understand, though I confess more indirectly, but he gives 
us to understand, that of these three sorts of Hebrews pro- 
fessing Christianity, they only, who had laid aside the use 
of the Mosaic law, were in his time considered as true 
Christians.”* This is extraordinary indeed ; but let us see 
how it is given to be understood. Waving found so little in 
your clear conclusions, I do not expect much from your sup- 
posed znsinuations. : ' 

“ς For he mentions it as a further proof of the ignorance of 
Celsus, pretending, as it appears he did, to deep erudition 
upon all subjects, that, in his account of the heresies of the 
Christian church, he had omitted the Israelites believing in 
Jesus, and not laying aside the law of their ancestors. ‘ But 
how should Celsus,’ he says, ‘ make clear distinctions upon 
this point, who, in the sequel of his work, mentions impious 
heresies altogether alienated from Christ, and others which 
have renounced the Creator, and has not noticed’ (or knew 
not of) “ Israelites believing in Jesus, and not relinquishing 
the law of their fathers ??-+ What opinion,” you say, ‘is to 
be entertained of a writer’s veracity, who in one page asserts 
that the Hebrews professing Christianity had not renounced 
the Jewish law; and in the next affirms, that a part of them 
had renounced it, not without an insinuation that they who 


* Remarks, p.27. (P.) Tracts, p. 352. 

T Adda yap wobey Κελσος ta κατὰ τὸν Torey τράνωσαι, ὃς και alperewy μεν αθεων, καὶ 
78 ἴησϑθ τταντῃ ἀλλοτρίων εν τοις ἕξης εμνήμονευσε, και ἀλλων κἀταλειπεσων τὸν δημιθργοὸν 
οὐκ ode δὲ και Ἰσραηλιτας εἰς Ιησδν τσις-εὐοντας, καὶ ov καταλειποντᾶς τον ππατριίοὸν νομὸν ; 
[Here ends Horsley's quotation in T'racts, p. 858, Note.) Ov yap mpoexeito αὐτῷ φιλα- 
AnOws ὅλα τα κατα Toy τόπον ἐξετασαι, ἵν᾽ εἰ τι χρήσιμον εὑρισκοι πσαραδεξηται, ἄλλα και 
ὡς εχθρος, καὶ ὅλος τ avatpemew dun τῳ αχϑσαι γεένομεγος, τὰ τοιαντὰ ἀνεγραψεν. 


Orig. contra Cels. L. ii. p. 59. (P.) 
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had not were heretics, not true Christians? ἔσο nure 
TEST!, ETIAMSI JURATO, QUI TAM, MANIFESTO FUMOS 
VENDIT, ME NON CREDITURUM ESSE CONFIRMO. * 

Such is the curious inference of the learned Archdeacon 
of St. Alban’s. From this construction of the passage a 
person might be led to think that Orzgen represented Celsus 
as having undertaken to give an account of the heresies in 
the Christian church, and as having in that account omitted 
the Israelites believing in Jesus, and not laying aside the rites 
of their ancestors ; and on no other ground can your insinua- 
tion stand. Whereas, the most natural construction of the 
passage is, that Origen says, ‘* It is no wonder that Celsus 
should be so ignorant of what he was treating, when he 
classed the Gnostics along with Christians, and did not 
even know that there were Israelites who professed Chris- 
tianity, and adhered to the laws of Moses.” Where, then, is 
the most distant insinuation that the Israelites believing in 
Christ, and not laying aside the rites of their ancestors, were 
heretics? That the Gnostics were classed with Christians, 
was a common complaint of the orthodox in that age. 

You strangely allege another instance of what you call 
prevarication in Origen, in the same book against Ce/sus. In 
the controversy with the Jews about the meaning of the 
word mandy, which he contends, signifies a virgin, he says, 
‘© The word anby, which the LX_X. have translated into the 
word πάρθενος (a virgin), but other interpreters into the word 
veavig (ἃ young Woman), is put too, AS THEY Say, in Deu- 
teronomy, fora virgin.” Τ 

On this you remark as follows: ‘ What is this as they 
say? Was it unknown to the compiler of the Hexapla, 
what the reading of the Hebrew text, in his own time, was? 
If he knew that it was what he would have it thought to be; 
why does he seem to assert upon hearsay only? If he knew 
not, why did he not inform himself, that he might either 
assert with confidence what he had found upon enquiry to 
be true, or not assert what could not be maintained? ἔαο 
HUIC TESTI, ETIAMSI JURATO, QUI TAM, MANIFESTO 
FUMOS VENDIT, ME NON CREDITURUM ESSE CON- 
FIRMO.’ + 

I am astonished that any man could think this state of the 


* Tracts, pp. 352, 353. 

T Ezy δὲ ledasos εὑρεσιλογων, τὸ [82 ἡ παρθενος μὴ γεγραφθαι λεγει αλλ᾽ avr’ αὐτὸ Ide 
ἡ νεᾶνις φησομεν πρὸς αυτον, ὅτι ἡ μεν λεξις ἡ Ααλμα gy οἱ μεν ἑδδομήκοντα μετειληφασι 
πρὸς τὴν πάρθενον, αλλοι de εἰς τὴν νεᾶνιν, χείται ὡς φασι καὶ ἐν τῳ Δεντερονομίῳ ἐπι πᾶρ- 
θεν οὕτως εχεσα. Orig. contra Cels. Γι. i. p. 27. (P.) 

1 Tracts, pp. 354, 355. 
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case probable. The question between Origen and the Jews 
was not what was the word in the Hebrew, but what was 
the meaning of it in a particular place. But even admitting 
that the dispute was about the true reading in the original, 
what great matter was there in Origen’s saying the Jews sard 
so, when he knew that what they said was true? Is thisa 
foundation on which to affirm that you would not take a 
man’s evidence upon his oath? What an appetite must a 
man have for calumny, who can seize upon such a circum- 
stance as this to gratify it! 


Fenum habet in cornu: hune tu, Romane, caveto. 


Iam, &c. 


LETTER. 


General Observations relating to the supposed Orthodox 
Church of Jewish Christians at Jerusalem after the Time 
of Adrvan. 


Rev. Str, 

Havine fully considered what you have alleged in sup- 
port of your extraordinary charge of welfud falsehood in 
Origen, because the supposition of his being an honest man 
was inconsistent with the existence of your church of ortho- 
dox Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, after the time of Adrian, 
I shall proceed to consider the poszlive evidence that you have 
produced for the actual existence of such a church. But I 
shall, in the first place, mention some observations of a gene- 
ral nature relating to the subject. 

That there was a Christian church at Jerusalem after the 
time of Adrian, we all acknowledge; but you say, “ the 
point in:dispute between us is, of what members the church 
of /Xlia was composed. He says, of converts of Gentile 
extraction. I say, of Hebrews: of the very same persons, 
in the greater part, who were members of the ancient 
Hebrew Dean τλὴ at the time when the Jews were subdued 
Ae Adrian,” 

Now, ae the members of this ΓΑ were not Jews, 
- Greeks; I think indisputable from this plain considera- 
tion, that after the time of Adrian the bishops of that church 
were Greeks, and that the language in which the public 
offices were performed was Greek ; whereas, immediately 
before, the bishops had been Hebrews, and the public offices 
had been in the Hebrew tongue. 


* Remarks, p. 41. (P.) Tracts, p. 364. 
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2. If there was any considerable body of orthodox Jewish 
Christians, it is extraordinary that no particular mention 
should be made of them by any ancient writer. Jerome 
speaks of his acquaintance with learned Ebionites by whom 

he was taught the Hebrew tongue. Living as he did in the 

country, he might as easily, on your idea, have found 
learned orthodox Jewish Christians, with whom it would 
have been more agreeable to him to associate, unless you 
suppose that the learned Ebzonites were heretics, and the 
unlearned, orthodox. 

3. As so many writers speak of Ebzonites, or heterodox 
Nazarenes, it would surely have been natural for some of 
them to have added, that they were not the great body, or 
at least, not the whole, of the Jewish Christians. The 
mention of the one would naturally have drawn after it, on 
some occasion, the mention of the other; and yet no an- 
cient writer speaks of them. 

4. As to a whole church of orthodox Jewish Christians at 
Jerusalem, or elsewhere, we hear of no intercourse between 
any such church and other orthodox churches. None of 
their bishops, or deputies from them, appear at any council ; 
no appeals are ever made to them; which would have been 
natural, as to the mother of all the churches. This is easily 
accounted for, on the supposition that all the remains of the 
Jewish Christians were the poor and despised Unitarian 
Ebionites, residing chiefly beyond the sea of Galilee, whose 
numbers likewise were inconsiderable ; but hard to be sup- 
posed, if there were any churches of orthodox Jewish Chris- 
tians residing at Jerusalem, or elsewhere. 

5. If there was any considerable body of orthodox Jewish 
Christians, why do we never hear of any Hebrew gospels 
besides that of Matthew ? If they held the doctrine of the 
orthodox Gentile churches concerning the person of Christ, 
it is probable that they would have had the same respect for 
the other gospels, and the other books of the New Testament ; 
and yet it is almost certain that they made little use of them. 

By way of apology for your additions to the scanty ac- 
counts of the ancients, concerning the conquest of Jerusalem 
by Adrian, you say, ““ The ecclesiastical history of those 
times is so very general and imperfect, that whoever attempts 
to make out a consistent story from the ancient writers which 
are come down to us, will find himself under a necessity of 
helping out their broken accounts by his own conjectures.” * 


* Remarks, p. 38. (P.) Tracts, p. 362. 
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But certainly, Sir, the contradicting of an ancient writer 
is not the way to help out his account of things. Now 
Eusebius, the oldest writer who mentions the fact, says, that 
after the taking of the city by Adrian, the whole nation of 
the Jews (παν εὔνος, which excludes all distinction with re- 
spect to religzon) were forbidden even to see the desolation 
of their metropolis at a distance.* To help out this broken 
account, because it does not contain all that you wish it to 
do, (though I see nothing broken in it,) you say, that the 
Jews were allowed to remain in the place, and enjoy the 
privileges of the Zdiun colony, on condition of their becom- 
ing Christians. To help out this addition, 1 would further. 
add, that another of the terms of the capitulation was, that 
they should from that time speak Greek, as without this, 
they could have derived no benefit from the offices of a 
Greek church. | 

Sulpitius says, that by this severity to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, Adrian thought to destroy the Christian faith. 
But to this you oppose the authority of Oroszus, (calling it, 
however, but a feather in the scale,t) that when the Jews 
were excluded, the Christians were allowed to remain. If 
your liberty of helping out a broken story may be exercised 
here, I should say, that, in the idea even of this writer, the 
Greek Christians might remain, but the Jewish not. If any 
regard is to be paid to Eusebzus, the oldest historian, or to 
Sulpitius, who is much more circumstantial than Oroszus, 
and on that account better entitled to credit, no Jews, Chris- 
tians, or others, were allowed to remain in the place. 

To make your account the more probable, you say, “ It 
is a notorious fact that Adrian was not unfavourable to the 
Christians ;” and that “ the church in his reign obtained a 
respite from persecution.” But how far did this favour to 
the church extend? You say, “ the fury of its persecutors 
was restrained by the imperial rescripts to the provincial 
governors, who were directed not to proceed against the 
Christians, except by way of regular trial, upon the allega- 
tion of some certain crime ; and, when nothing more was 
alleged than the bare name of Christianity, to punish the 


* Kai te τῆς ἀπόνοιας autos aitie τὴν ἀξίαν exticaytos δικὴν, τὸ Tay εθνος εξ exerva καὶ 
τῆς περι TH ἱἸεροσολυμα γῆς παμπαν embarvery εἰργεται, νομϑ δογματι και διωταξεσιν Λδρι- 
ave ὡς ἂν μηδ᾽ εξ amonre Sewpoey τὸ πατρῷον εδαφος ἐγκελευσαμενΒ. Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 
L. iv. Ο. vi. edit. R. Steph. Paris, 1544, fol. 8384. (P.) 

+ Remarks, p. 48. (P.) “ The testimony of Orosius, however inconsiderable, 
might of itself outweigh the opinion of Dr. Priestley; if a feather only in the one 
scale be more than a counterpoise for a nothing in the other.” Tracts, p. 367. 
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informer as a sycophant.”* That is, as the history of those 
times cnables us to interpret it, they were not to be punished 
as Christians till they were proved to be so, which was the 
case in the reign of Trajan; but does not amount to a tolera- 
tion of the Jews at Jerusalem, on condition of their em- 
bracing Christianity. 

Your favourite A/osheim says, that what was done by 
Adrian (in whose reign the persecution of -Christians had 
raged with peculiar violence) ‘* appears to have been a 
solemn renewal of the law of Trajan.”+ In the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, but not before, it was ordered, that a man 
being proved to be a Christian, should not be deemed suf- 
ficient for his condemnation, unless he was also proved to 
have been guilty of some crime against the state. There 
is, therefore, little reason to think that Adrian was so well 
disposed towards Christianity as to permit the rebellious 
Jews to remain in Jerusalem on condition of their embra- 
cing it. | 

Iam, &c. 
LETTER III. 


Of the Testimony of Epiphanius to the Existence of a Church 
of Orthodox Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, after the Time 
of Adrian, 


Rey. Sir, 


AFTER the preliminary observations contained in the pre- 
ceding Letter, I shall now consider the testimony that you 
have produced from Eptphanius. 

You say, that ‘ this fact, (viz. of the return of the Jews 
from Pella to Jerusalem, after the wars of Adrian,) “ of 
which Dr. Priestley does me the honour to make me the 
inventor, is asserted by Epiphanius.—The confidence,” you 
add, ‘* with which he mentions this as a fact forged by me, 
is only one instance out of a great number of his own shame- 
less intrepidity in assertion.”’+ 

If, Sir, you wish to reclaim a person, you should never 
deprive him of ald character, but should leave him a ktéle, 
a small root, from which more may afterwards spring. Hav- 
ing now no character to lose, being capable of asserting any 
thing, true or false, that is likely to answer my purpose, I 


* Remarks, Ὁ. 44. (P.) Tracts, pp. 367, 368. 
+ Eccl. Hist. (Cent. ii. Pt. i. Ch. ii. Sect. iii.), 1. p: 198: (P:) 
t Remarks, p. 46. (P.) Tracts, pp. 370, 378. 
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will, ‘* with the most shameless intrepidity,” assert that 
Epiphanius mentions no such fact as you so very confi- 
dently suppose him to have done. After carefully examin- 
ing the passage which you have produced, J do maintain 
that in it he makes no mention whatever of any return of 
Christian Jews from Pella, besides that which took place 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by T?¢us, and not at all of 
any return after the destruction by Adrian. This is most 
evident from attending to the very next sentence which fol- 
lows the words that you have quoted. The whole passage 
is as follows: 

After mentioning Aguila, as appointed by Adrian, the 
inspector of his works at Zdza, Epiphanius gives the follow- 
ing history of him:—‘ Aquila, living at Jerusalem, and seeing 
the disciples of the disciples of the apostles flourishing in 
the faith, and working great miracles, especially of healing ; 
(for they had returned from the city of Pella to Jerusalem, 
and taught there; for when the city was about to be taken 
by the Romans, all the disciples had been forewarned by an 
angel to leave the city, which was devoted to destruction, 
These, leaving it, went and dwelt in the above-mentioned 
Pella, beyond Jordan, one of those that was called Decapo- 
lis; but, returning after the desolation of Jerusalem, as I 
have said, worked miracles;) Aquila, therefore, being con- 
vinced, became a Christian, and, after some time, requesting 
the seal of Christianity, (viz. baptism,) obtained it.”* 

What can be more evident, than that the return of the 
Jewish Christians from Ped/a, mentioned in this passage by 
Epiphanius, is that return which followed the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus 2? For he speaks of their having left that 
city antecedent to thas return to it, in consequence of being 
warned by an angel so to do; which was said to be the case 
before the destruction by Titus, but never before that by 
Adrian ; and it was by the disciples of those who then re- 
turned, that Aquila was converted to Christianity ; which 
was probably a considerable time before the destruction of 
the Jews by Adrian. 

* ‘O tomy Αχυλας, διώγων ev Ty ᾿ἱερεσαλημ, καὶ ὅρων τῆς pabytas τῶν μαθητων τῶν 


ὠποςόλων ἀνθεντας τῇ πιςει, χαὶ ONE μεγαλα ἐργαζόμενος, ἰάσεων καὶ αλλων ϑαυμα- 
των" noay yap ὕποςρέεψαντες amo Terns τῆς δεκαπολεως εἰς ἱΙερεσαλημ,, καὶ διδωσκοντες, 
ἡνικα yap ἐμελλεν ἡ πολις ἁλισκεσθαι ὑπο των Ῥωμαίων, πουεχοηματισθησαν ὑπο ayyers, 
παντες οἱ μαθηται μεταξηναι ἀπὸ τῆς πόλεως μελλοσήης, αρδὴν απολλυσθαι" οἱ τινες καὶ 
μετανας.αι γενόμενοι, wunoay ev Πελλῃ τὴ προγεγρῶμιενῃ TOAEL, περῶν TP lopdave, ἥτις εκ 
Δεκώπολεως λεγεται εἰναι" μετα δὲ τὴν ἐρημωσιν Ἰερεσαλημ αποςρεψαντες, ὡς εφην, σήημεια 
μεγαλα emeteray. ‘O οὖν Ακυλᾶς κατανυγεις τὴν διανοιαν, τῳ χριςτιανισμῳ επιςτευσεν" 
αἰτήσας δὲ μετὰ χρονον τὴν ἐν Χριςῳ odpayida, ἐκομίσατο, De Mensuris et Ponderibus, 
Epiphanit Opera, 11. p. 171. Paris, 1622. (P.) 
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After the imperfect quotation of the passage,* of which I 
have given the entire translation, you have the assurance to 
add, ‘* Whether this return of the Christians of Jerusalem 
from Pella took place in the interval between the end of 
Titus’s war and the commencement of Adrian’s, or after the 
end of Adrian’s, is a matter of no importance. It is suf- 
ficient for my purpose that these returned Christians were 
residing at Jerusalem, or more properly at A*}ia, at the same 
time that Aquila was residing there as overseer of the em- 
peror’s works. Let not the public be abused by any cavils 
which ignorance or fraud may raise about the chronology of 
the return.’ + 

But certainly it must be of consequence to know whether 
Aquila was residing at Jerusalem after the destruction of 
that city by Adrian; and this is more than Epiphanius says, 
or is at all probable in itself; for the rebuilding of Jerusa- 
Jem by Adrian, in which Aquila was employed by him, was 
undertaken in the 13th year of his reign, a year before the 
revolt of the Jews ;t and it was not till the 18th of Adrian 
that they were entirely subdued. 

According to Epzphanius, Aquila, after his conversion to 
Christianity by the descendants of the Jewish Christians who 
were returned from Pedla, (retaining his former practices,) 
was excommunicated by them. After this he became a Jew, 
and, applying himself to the study of the Scriptures, made 
a translation of them into Greek. ‘This translation, Cave sup- 
poses to have been made A. 1), 128 or 129, the 11th or 12th 
of Adrian. His conversion to Christianity, therefore, was 
probably prior to the reign of Adrian ; and yet that is the 
only circumstance that proves any intercourse he ever had 
with Jewish Christians returned from Pella. On which side, 
then, is the 2gnorance, | say nothing of the fraud, of which 
you suspect me in this business ? You must, Sir, dig deeper 


than you have yet done, for the foundation of this favourite 
church. 


Iam, &c. 


* Dr. Horsley’s quotation ends with Axvdas, (line 8, Note *, p. 289,) in Tracts, 

2 970: 
ἃ + Remarks, Ὁ. 47. (P.) Tracts, pp. $70, 371. ἢ 

1“ During Adrian’s stay at Athens, (A. D. 134,) the Jews revolted, provoked 
chiefly, says Dio Cassius, (L. Ixix. p. 793,) at Adrian’s sending a Reman colony to 
Jerusalem; at his calling that city, after the name of his family, Zlia Capitolina ; 
and his erecting a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus in the place where the ancient 
temple stood, Spartian tells us, that Adrian published an edict, forbidding them 
to be circurncised, which prompted them to take up arms, and attempt the recovery 
of their ancient liberty. Be that as it will, Adrian had no sooner left Syria than 
they openly revolted.” A. U. Hist. 1748, XV. p. 170. 
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ὗ LETTER LY. 


Of the Evidence from Jerome in favour of the Existence of 
a Church of Orthodox Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, after 
the Time of Adrian. 


Rev. Sir, 


I come now to the two passages which you have quoted 
from Jerome. That on which you lay the greatest stress you 
introduce in the following manner: ‘But I give him Origen. 
I will rest the credit of my seventh position upon the men- 
tion which occurs in St. Jerome’s Commentary upon Isaiah, 
of Hebrews believing in Christ, as distinct from the Naza- 
renes. St. Jerome relates two different expositions of the 
prophecy concerning Zabulon and Naphtali, delivered in the 
beginning of the 9th chapter of Isaiah, of which expositions 
he ascribes the one to the Hebrews believing nm Christ, the 
other to the Nazarenes. The character given of these He- 
brews, that ¢ they believed in Christ,’ without any thing to 
distinguish their belief from the common belief of the 
church, without any note of its error or imperfection, is a 
plain character of compleat orthodoxy.’’* 

It is somewhat remarkable, that having before maintained 
that those whom Jerome called Nazarenes, in his epistle to 
Austin, were orthodox Christians, you should now allow 
that, by the same term, he here means heredics; and that the 
phrase, belzeving in Christ, should now be a character of 
complete orthodoxy, when in that epistle it is predicated of 
the heretical Ebionites. What clue can we have to any 
man’s meaning, if he be supposed to use terms‘in such dif- 
ferent and even opposite senses? When neither himself 
nor any other writer ever says that there were two such very 
different kinds of Mazarenes, what right can you have to 
assert that there were ? 

The passage in Jerome on which, though you lay so much 
stress, you do not quote, is as follows: in his interpretation 
of Isaiah ix. 1, (cited in Matt. iv. 16,) he says, ““ Galilee of 
the Gentiles, Aquila translates Yivag of the Gentiles, and 
Symmachus the boundaries of the Gentiles. By Swag we 
understand heaps of sand on sea-coasts or shores. The 
Hebrews, believing in Christ, interpret the passage in this 


* Remarks, p. 48. (P.) Tracts, p. 374. 
υ ὁ 
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manner. At first, these two tribes, Zabulon and } Naphtali, 
were taken by the Assyrians, and carried into their enemy’s 
country, and Galilee was destroyed; which the prophet now 
says was relieved, because he bore the sins of the people. 
But afterwards, not only the two tribes, but the rest that 
dwelled beyond Jordan, in Samaria, were carried captive. 
And this they say the scripture now declares, that the country 
whose people were first carried captive, and began to serve 
the Babylonians, and which was first involved in the dark- 
ness of error, was the first to see the light of Christ preach- 
ing to them, and from it the gospel was preached to all other 
nations. The Nazarenes, whose opmion I have given above, 
thus endeavour to explain the passage: Christ coming, and - 
his preaching shining forth, in the first place the country of 
Zabulon and Naphtali, being delivered from the error of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, shook from their necks the heavy 
yoke of Jewish traditions ; but afterwards, by the preaching 
of the apostle Paul, who was the last of the apostles, the 
preaching was increased or multiplied, and the gospel of 
Christ shone to the utmost boundaries of the Gentiles and 
of the ocean. Then all the world, which before walked or 
sat in darkness, and was held in the chains of idolatry and 
death, saw the clear light of the gospel.’”’* 

Before you can shew that this passage, on which you lay 
so much stress, is at all to your purpose, you must prove the 
three following things: first, that the Hebrews believing in 
Christ were different from the Nazarenes; secondly, that the 
former were completely orthodox ; and, thirdly, that. those 
orthodox Jewish Christians resided at Jerusalem. And it 
appears to me, that not one of these suppostrons is at all 


probable. 


- # & Pro Galilaa ientium, Aquila Sivas gentium, Symmachus, terminos gentium 
interpretati sunt: Sivas autem tumiulos inteligimus arenarum, qui vel in littoribus 
vel in ripis sunt. Hebreei credentes in Christum hunc locum ita edisserunt. Primo 
tempore he due tribus Zabulon et Nephtalim ab Assyriis capte sunt et ducte in 
hostilem terram, et Gualilzea deserta est, quam nunc propheta dicit alleviatam esse, 
eo quod peccata populi sustineret. Postea autem non solum due tribus, sed et re- 
liquz que habitabant trans Jordanem in Samaria, ducte sunt in captivitatem, Et 

hoc, inquiunt, scriptura nunc dicit, quod regio cnjus populus primus ductus est in 
captivitatem et Babiloniis servire coepit, et que prius in tenebris versabatur erroris, 
ipse primum lucem preedicantis viderit Christi, et ex ea in universas gentes sit 
evangelium seminatum. Nazarei, quorum opinionem supra posui, hunc locum ita 
explanareconantur. Adveniente Christo, et praedicatione illius coruscante, prima 
terra Zabulon et terra Nephtalim Scribarum et Phariszeorum est erroribus liberata, 
et gravissimum traditionum Judaicarum jugum excussit de cervicibus suis. Postea 
autem per evangelium apostoli Pauli, qui novissimus apostolorum omnium fuit, 
ingravata, est, i. e. multiplicata praedicatio, et in terminos gentium et viam universi 
maris Christi evangelium splenduit. Denique omnis orbis, qui ante ambulabat vel 
sedebat in tenebris, et idololatriz ac mortis vinculis tenebatur, clarum evangelicum 
lumen aspexit.” Opera, 1V. p. 38. (P.) 
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That by Nazarenes, Jerome did not intend any other than 
the Hebrews believing i in Christ,* but only meant to vary his 
mode of expression, 1s probable from this ‘consideration: that, 
after giving a translation of the passage by Aquela and Sym- 
machus, both Ebionites, he speaks of the interpretation of the 
prophecy by the Hebrew Christians 1 in general, and then'says, 
the Nazarenes, whose opinion he had given above, explained 
or illustrated it in the manner that has been represented. 
The opinion to which he referred, as geven above, was, there- 
fore, probably, that of the Hebrews believing i mm Christ. And 
the explanations of the passage are not at “all different from 
one another, but the latter a further illustration of the former; 
the one being an interpretation of the prophecy, and the kat- 
ter a more particular application of it to the time of Christ 
and the gospel. : 

This passage, therefore, which you have quoted as de- 
cisively in your favour, instead of proving that the [Hebrews 
believing in Christ were different from the MNazarenes, fur- 
nishes an additional argument that, in the idea of Jerome, 
they were the very same people; if it does not also prove 
that their opinions were the same with those of Aquila and 
Symmachus, or of the Ebzonites. 

You may, indeed, say, that the opinion of the Mazarenes, 
to which Jerome refers, as given above, was that account of 
the Nazarenes which is found in his commentary on the pre- 
ceding chapter, viz. “ their so’ receiving (ὦ hrist as not to 
abandon the old law.” But the remoteness of the passage, 
and its having no relation to the subject of which le 15 
treating in his commentary on the ninth chapter, make it 
improbable. 

9. Admitting that Jerome alluded to some dilference be- 
tween the Hebveuws beliéving in Christ, and the Nazarenes, it 
is far from followibg that the former were completely ortho- 
dow, and the latter not ; for the phrase, believing in Christ, 
is applied both. Py Origen and Jerome to the heretical Jew- 
ish Christians. » His not expressly saying that they were 
heretics in this place; on which you lay so much stress, Cun 
never prove that they were completely orthodox ; since their 
heresy had nothing to ‘do with the subject of which Jerome 
is here treating, . 


* Ina Note upon bis Second {etter to Dr. Horne, (see infra) Dr. ens shews 
this to have been Dr. Lardner'’s sense of Jerome, concerning ‘ the Nazareans, 
called also believers from among the Hebrews.” Dr. L. adds, speaking of “ Je- 
rome’s commentary, just quoted, ‘* So, he says, that text was explained by the 
Nazarenes, whom just before he called the Hebrews that believed in Christ.” See 

Lardner, VAL pp. 21, 22. 
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All the difference bet ween these two descriptions of Jewish 
Christians that Jerome can be supposed to allude to, is such 
a one as Orzgen made, of two sorts of Ebzonites, viz. one who 
-believed the miraculous conception, and the other who dis- 
believed it; or that of Justin, viz. of those who would hold 
communion with the Gentile Christians, and those who © 
would not. : 

“1 must strike the learned reader,” you say, ‘ that the 
Nazarenes mentioned by St. Jerome in the passage to which 
I now refer, of his annotations on Isaiah, must have been a 
different people from those mentioned by him with such 
contempt in his epistle to St. Austin, and described by 
Epiphanius. The Nazarenes here mentioned by St. Jerome 
held the Scribes and Pharisees in detestation, their traditions 
in contempt, and the apostle St. Paul*in high veneration.” * 
Now I see no intimation in this passage of there being any 
other kinds of Nazarenes, or Jewish Christians, besides such 
as Paul found at Jerusalem in his last journey thither, the 
more intelligent of them being his friends, and rejoicing in 
the success of his preaching. But even his greatest enemies 
must have admitted that the knowledge of Christianity was 
extended by his means; which is all that Jerome says of the 
Nazarenes in this place. As to the traditions of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, we read of no Jewish Christians who did not 
hold them in contempt. | 

3. Allowing both that the Hebrews beheving in Christ, 
and the Nazarenes, were different people, and that the for- 
mer were completely orthodox, it will not follow that there 
was a church of them at Jerusalem; which is the thing that 
you contend for. 

«ς Upon these foundations,” however, you say, ‘ which a 
stronger arm than Dr. Priestley’s shallot be able to tear up, 
stands ‘ the church of orthodox Jewish Christians at Jeru- 
salem,’+ to which the assertors of the Catholic faith will not 
scruple to appeal, in proof of the antiquity of their doctrine, 
whatever offence the very mention of the orthodox church at 
Jerusalem may give to the enraged Heresiarch.” $ 

Alas! these new foundations, being like the former built 
upon the sand, are also completely swept away. 1 will add, 
that he must be a bolder man than he that rebuilt Jerzcho, 
who shall attempt to restore them. 

But this is not the only passage in Jerome to which you 


* Remarks, p. 53. (P.) Tracts, p. 378. ° 1 See supra, pp. 175, 176, 264, 265. 
} Remarks, p.51. (P.) Tracts, p. 376. 
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appeal. You also say, that ““ he mentions Nazarenes who— 
held the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity. For, by an ex- 
position of Isaiah vill. 13, 14, which St. Jerome ascribes 
to them, it appears that they acknowledged in Christ the 
myway mar (the Lord God of Hosts) of the Old Testament.” * 
Kor any thing like a shadow of a proof of this most extra- 
ordinary assertion, I a long time looked in vain, and thought 
the reference must have been misprinted; but at length, 
considering what kind of a reasoner I had to do with, I 
believe I discovered your real ideas on the subject. 

The prophet says, (Ch. viii. 13, 14,) ““ Sanctify the Lord 
of Hosts himself, and let him be your fear, and let him be 
your dread; and he shall be for a sanctuary ; but for a stone 
of stumbling, and for a rock of offence, to both the houses 
of Israel, for a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem.” 

In his commentary on this passage, Jerome says, “ The 
Nazarenes (who so received Christ as not to abandon the 
observance of the old law) interpret these two houses, of 
Sammai and Hillel, from which arose the Scribes and Pha- 
risees, &c.—and that these were the ¢wo houses which did 
not receive the Saviour, who was to them for a destruction 
and an offence.’’+ 

Jerome, however, does not make the inference that you 
do, viz. that because the Nazarenes thought that this pro- 
phecy referred to the times of Christ, and to his rejection by 
the Scribes and Phariseés, they believed Christ to be the 
Lord of Hosts. They only eall him the Saviour, meaning, 
probably, a person speaking and acting by authority from 
God, who was in reality rejected by those who rejected 
his messenger, though a mere man. As our Lord him- 
self says, Luke x. 16, “* He that despiseth you, despiseth 
me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me.” 
On this ground you might rank both the Mazarenes and 
all the modern professed Unitarians with believers in the 
divinity of Christ. You might even make them believers 


* Remarks, p. 58. (P.) ‘Tracts, p. 382. ‘ ; ; 

+ ‘ Duas domus Nazarei (qui ita Christum recipiunt ut observationes legis veteris 
non amittant) duas familias interpretantur Samai et [illel, ex quibus orti sunt Scribae 
et Pharisei, quorum suscepit scholam Axibas, quem magistrum Aquile proseliti 
autumant, et post eum Meir: cui successit Johannen, filias Zacharei, et post eum 
Eliezer, et per ordinem Delphon, et rursam Josephus Galileus, et usque ad captivi- 
tatem Hierusalem Josue. Samai igifur et Hillel, non multo prius quam dominus 
nasceretur orti sunt in Judza, quorum prior dissipator interpretatur, sequens pro- 
phanus ; eo quod per traditiones et δευτερόσεις suas, legis priecepta dissipaverint atque 
maculaverint. Et has esse duas domus, que salvatorem non receperint, qui factus 
sit eis in rumam et inscandalum.” Opera, LV. p, 82. (P.) 
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in the divinity of the apostles, and that of all the preachers 
of the gospel. But having no better evidence of the ortho- 
doxy of the Mazarenes, you were obliged to make the best 
of this; which will prove a great deal too much. 

I wonder, however, that this mode of interpreting scrip- 
ture does not stagger even yourself. 1 thought that the most 
orthodox of the present day had believed that the person 
characterized by the title of the Lord of Hosts had been not 
the Son but the Father. If the Lord, that is, Jehovah, of 
FHHosts, which is no doubt synonymous to Jehovah -abso- 
lutely so called, be the Son, it will be difficult to find the 
Father any where in the Old Testament. 

Thus I have considered all the evidence, positive or pre- 
sumptive, that you have produced for the existence of a 
church of orthodox Jewish Christians at Jerusalem after the 
time of Adrian. I have particularly considered your five 
quotations from ancient writers, and do not find that so much 
as one of them 15 at all to your purpose. 

Thus again ends this church of orthodox Jewish Chris 
tians at Jerusalem, planted by Mosheem, and destroyed by 
the too copious watering of the Archdeacon of St. Alban’ 8. 


Iam, &c. 


LETTER V. 
Of the Miraculous Conception. 


Rev. Sir, 


Your ‘Sermon on the Incarnation’* ought to be con- 
sidered as making part of our controversy ; and indeed it 
might with more propriety have been entitled a Discourse 
against myself, as you have contrived to introduce into It 
reflections on every opinion that I have at any time advanced, 
that you could think would make me appear. in an obnox- 
ious light. But for this 1 am not sorry; because the more 
those opinions are kept in view, the sooner will the horror 
they at first inspire go off. In time, mankind will be less 
offended at them, and may come to approve what they now 
dislike. As to mere abuse, in which light only those re- 
flections can be considered as they appear in this Sermon, [ 
think my tzme, and even my ink, of too much value to be 
thrown away in answering it, 


* ὦ Preached—Dec. 25, 1785. Republished in Tracts, 1780, pp. 311—329. 
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As to the miraculous conception, to which your Sermon 
chiefly relates, [ do not pretend to make myself a party for 
or against it, having only endeavoured to supply materials for 
forming a right judgment in the case. But 1 cannot help 
observing that, instead of new dghé, you have thrown upon it 
a great mass of additional darkness, and of a deeper ‘shade 
than any thing that has been produced by the Christian 
fathers, at least.till long after the Council of Nice. 

With respect to ‘ the importance of the doctrine,” you 
say, that, ““ as an article of the faith, it is evidently the 
foundation of the whole distinction between the character 
of Christ, in the condition of a man, and that of any other 
prophet. Had the conception of Jesus been in the natural 
way; had he been the fruit of Mary’s marriage with her 
husband ; his intercourse with the Deity could have been of 
no other kind than the nature of any other man might have 
equally admitted ; and how it should differ, otherwise 
than in the degree of frequency and intimacy, it will not be 
very easy to explain, unless we adhere to the faith trans- 
mitted to us from the primitive ages, and believe that the 
Eternal Word, who was in the beginning with God, and was 
God,.so joined, to himself the holy thing which was formed 
in Mary’s womb, that the two natures, from the commence- 
ment of the virgin’s conception, made one person Jesus, 
according to the primitive doctrine, was so united to the 
ever-living Word, that the very existence of the man con- 
sisted in this union,.”’* 

‘¢ It was,” you say, ‘clearly the doctrine of holy writ, 
and nothing else, which the fathers asserted, in terms bor- 
rowed from the schools of philosophy, when they affirmed 
that the very principle of personality and individual exis- 
tence in Mary’s son was union with the uncreated Word, 
A doctrine in which a miraculous conception would have 
been implied, had the thing not been recorded ; since a man 
conceived in the ordinary way would have derived the prin- 
ciples of his existence from the mere physical powers of 
generation. Union with the Divine nature could not have 
been the principle of an existence physically derived from 
Adam ; and that intimate union of God and man in the Re- 
deemer’s person, which the Scriptures 80 igearly assert, had 
been a physical impossibility.” + 

You add, ‘“‘ On the other hand, it were not difficult to 
shew that the miraculous conception, once admitted, natu- 


* Sermon, p.7. (P.) Tracts, pp. 315, $17, 318. 
+ Sermon, po 11. (P.) Tracts, p. 320. 
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rally brings up after it the great doctrines of the atonement 
and the incarnation,” * : 

To these uncouth assertions, expressed in language utterly 
unintelligible, and equally unwarranted by Scripture or rea- 
son, 1 shall make no particular reply. He that can receive 
them let him receive them. I shall only observe, in general, 
that if [ should profess myself an opponent of the doctrine 
of the miraculous conception, | could not wish for a fuller 
refutation of it, than your being able to prove that these very 
absurd doctrines do, as you say, necessarily depend upon it, 
1 shall add, that if Christ had so extraordinary a communi- 
cation with God, in consequence of his having no father, 
what must have been the case with Adam, who had neither 
father nor mother? | 

When you shall see what I have advanced on this subject 
in the fourth volume of my History of early Opinions con- 
cerning Christ, you will be better qualified to write about it 
than you were at the time of composing this Sermon. This 
History you ironically call my GREAT WORK, printing it 
twice in capitals.t This work, which is now before the pub. 
lic, and may be in your hands, you are welcome to treat 
ironically or seriously as you please.t But you will lead 
many of your readers to conclude that I had myself called it 
a great work, whereas 1 do not recollect that I have any where 
called it more thana large work, which does notimplyso much 
vanity as you ascribe to me.§ If that work should stand its 
ground against the fierce attacks of the Archdeacon of St. 
Alban’s, the learned Professor of Arabic at Oxford, the more 
learned Mr. Howes of Norwich, and the other learned or- 
thodox divines at home and abroad, whose animadversions 
it openly challenges, it may deserve a: more honourable 
epithet than I have yet given it. At present it is only a 
candidate for the approbation of those who are proper judges 
of its merit. ~ 

Τ am, &e. 


* Sermon, p. 13. (P.) Tracts, p. 323. 

+ Remarks, p. 12, (P.):. Tracts, pp. 338, 339. i 

+ Dr. Horsley made the election which might have been easily anticipated ; nor 
<ould the Bishop of St. David's forget the wrongs offered, by Dr. Priestley’s Stric- 
tures, to the self-importance of the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. His lordship, there- 
fore, collecting bis Tracts in 1789, has finished the character of bis controversial 
spirit, ‘in the parting words, at the conclusion of his Preface. There, indeed, he 
sufficiently proves that Horsleian, rather than Warburtonian, should; in future, be 
the déscription of polemic insolence. The Bishop, also, now reclining on the soft 
couch of preferment, prudently resolved to remain utterly “ ignorant of the con- 
tents of four volumes, fraught, as the very title imports, with pernicious heretical 
theology:” a resolution well suited to the otium cum dignitate of a Lord- Bishop. 
See Tracts, 1789, pp. xii. xiii. τ 

§ Remarks, p. 86, (P.) Tracts, p. 409, 
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| LETTER VI. 


Wieland: Articles. 


Rev. Sir, 

Were I disposed to. indulge myself in noticing all the 
strange positions and inconclusive reasonings with which 
your Remarks abound, I should make a much larger work 
than I fear my readers would care to look through. Having, 
therefore, abundantly refuted every thing on which you 
yourself pretend to lay the most stress, I shall be very short 
in my remarks on other things, to which, however, you 
strongly solicit my attention. 

I. As to my construction of the passage in Alhanasius, we 
are sufficiently come to an issue. [1 am fully satisfied with 
what I have advanced in support of it, and have nothing to 
add; and, contemptuously as you treat it,* I should not feel 
myself disposed to distrust it on that account, even if I had 
not the concurrence of such names as Beausobre and Dr. 
Lardner in my favour. Ido not know that you can pro- 
duce the name of any writer whatever in favour of your 
interpretation. 

II. With respect to the passages from Chrysostom, you 
will find in my darger work, (if you should condescend to 
look into such a quantity of unfinished literature, ) that your 
construction of his meaning is contradicted by himself. 
You yourself, however, acknowledge all that I want, when 
you say, ““ the apostles taught first what was easiest to be 
learned, and went on to higher points, as the minds of their 
catechumens became able to bear them.”+ For, in reality, 
it makes no difference from whatever mofeve it was that_the 
apostles did not choose to teach the doctrine of Christ’s 
Divinity, or of the Trinity. If Christians were not, caught 
those doctrines, they could not Anow them, and couse- 
quently they must have been Unitarians, till they were 
instructed in them ; and this, as all the fathers say, was not 
till the publication of the gospel of John. 

The learned and judicious Mr, Basnage, though a Trinita- 
rian, very frankly acknowledges that Christ found the Jews 
in utter ignorance of the divinity of their Messcah, that his 
object was, “" to accustom them insensibly to a mystery so 
much above their reason, and foreseeing that the church 


* Remarks, p. 32. (P.) Tracts, p. 357. ¢ Thid. 
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would revolt against 11. Chrysostom, he says, has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining this.* ἕ 

Ill. You are pleased to ridicule my Logic,t “as con- 
founding beg, substance, and substratum,” and you find me 
‘“* unapprized of that great principle, without which a logician 
will handle his tools but awkwardly, that the genus cannot be 
predicated of the specific differences.”’¢ |, 1 cannot tell where 
you learned this curious logic, with which 1 acknowledge I 
am utterly unacquainted ;' and 1 imagine it is equally un- 
known | to common sense. Tor, according to it, since men 
are divided into Whites and Blacks, &c. &c., and the Whites 
may be subdivided into those of Kurope and Asza, &c., and 
the Blacks into the Negroes of Africa, and other distinct 
species in other parts of the world, it would follow, that it 
cannot. with. propriety be said of any particular. Whites or 
Blacks, that they are men, and it would be still less proper 
to say that they are animals or creatures, and least of all that 
they are beengs, that is, that they have any existence at all. 
However, it is unusually modest in you, to allow that even 
great men have fallen into the same error with myself, in 
supposing “* that Being is an universal genus, under which 
all other genera rank as species.§ Jam contengto class with 
these great men, “ greater,” as you say, than myself. 

TV. I am particularly amused with your account of ‘the 
Dissenters in this country, with whom it may be presumed 
that | am better acquainted than you are. And yet, in con- 
tradiction to what I asserted,|| and to what I am confident 
every Dissenting minister, of any denomination whatever, 
will acknowledge to 'be true, you Jargely maintain that Cad- 
winism is almost extinguished among us.4{ However, | the 


* Hist. des Juifs, L. v. Ch. ix. Sect. iii. (P.) 

+ Remarks, p. 13. (P.) “The Grear Worx,” says Dr, Horsley, “ will pro- 
bably abound in new specimens of the proficiency which he” (Dr. Priestley) has 
made in Logie, under the tuition of the great Locke.” Tracts, p. 339. 

1 Ibid. pp. 339, 340. § bid. p. 340. . || Supra, pp. 178, 174. 

4 Remarks, p. 63. (P.) “ I now pass,” says Dr. Horsley, “ to the third fagt, 
which I have taken upon me to establish; the decline of Calvinism, amounting 
almost to a total extinction of it, among our English Dissenters; who, no long time 
since, were generally Calvinists.” Zvucts, p. 887. See zbid. pp. 387—394. 

On the republication ofhis Remarks in 1789, Dr. Horsley, notices * a pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘ The Calvinism of the Protestant Dissenters asserted: in a Letter to the 
Archdeacon of St. Abau’s. By Samuel Palmer, [see supra, p. 276, Note,| Pastor 
of the Independent Congfegation at Hackney, 1786.’” Mr, Palmer having alleged | 
the notorious fact, ‘* that a great body of Calvinists concurred in the application to 
Parliament upon a general principle of liberty, disliking any interference of the 
magistrate, in religious matters,” Dr. Horsley replies, 

“Tf the fact be as Mr. Palmer states it, 1 can only lament that a republican prin- 
ciple should so strongly have infected so respectable a branch of the Christian 
Church, as the Calvinists are in my estimation. I believe; however, that the truth 
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less wonder at your ignorance of ancient sects when you so 
peremptorily decide with respect to modern ones, arguing on 
the most fallacious, principles, and neglecting, or despising, 
the surest and the most easily accessible sources of informa- 
tion... I sincerely wish that the rational Dissenters were 
more numerous than they are; but the smallness of their 
number, compared to that of the Calvinistic Dissenters, is a 
clear proof of the truth of my general maxim, that great 
bodies. do not soon change their opinions ; and that maxim 
affords the strongest presumption that the body of Chris- 
tians, having, according to the acknowledgment of all the 
fathers, been at first Unztarians, could not soon become 7γ1- 
mitartans. Accordingly, there are the clearest indications 
that, in fact, they continued to be Unitarians for several 
centuries. 

V. You have taken great but unnecessary pains to prove 
that the places in which Mr. Lindsey and myself officiate 
are properly conventicles,* because we who preach in them are 
not authorized by law. It is a matter of little consequence 
by what name they are called, since, even in the worst 
and most obnoxious sense of the term, as places unauthorized 
by law, the apostles generally preached in conventicles. 

I should think, however, that if, by any accident, an 
unauthorized Dissenting minister, like myself, should preach 
ina parish church, it would not, on that account, become a 
conventicle, and require reconsecration. And if not, neither 
docs the building in which 1 officiate, being licensed accord- 
ing to law, and therefore im itself no conventicle, become 
one in consequence of my preaching in it, 

VI. You have a whole chapterf on “ὁ the general spirit” 
of my ‘‘,controversial writings,”’+ in which you take much 
pains. to exhibit me as a man whose designs are hostile to 
ny country, and who has no pretension to the character of 
“a good Christian and a good subject.”§ I rejoice that I 
am reproached on this account, as | am conscious that it 15 


is, and is pretty notorious, that Calvinism is gone among the Dissenters of the pre- 
sent times ; though, for what reason I presume not to say, the Dissenting Teachers 
dislike to be told of its extinction.” 7bid. pp. 396, 397. 

* Remarks, p. 72. (P.) Tracts, pp. 394, 395. 

+ The sixth. Ibid. pp. 402—411. 

τ Commencing with Dr. Priestley’s “ ¢ View of the Principles and Conduct of the 
Protestant Dissenters, with respect to the Civil and Ecclesiastical Constitution of 
Hngland,’ a pamphlet first published in the year 1100. Ibid. pp. 402, 408, 

§ “ As the analyzer of elastic fluids, he’ (Dr. Priestley) will be long remem- 
bered: but he sometimes seems to claim respect as a Goon Cristian, and a 
Goon Sunsecr. The goodness of his Christianity, and his merit as a subject, are 
topics upon which it may be indiscreet for the encomiast of Dr. Priestley to enlarge.” 
Tracts, pp. 409, 410. 
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unmerited, and shall only observe, that the same things, and 
on the very same grounds, were said of Luther, and may be 
said of any man who shall endeavour to reform any thing 
that he finds established in the country in which he is born. 
For it is impossible that any man should wish for a new and 
better state of things, without wishing for an alteration of 
the old and worse state ; and if he may on this account be 
denominated an enemy to the country in which that old and 
worst state prevails, a physician must, on the same princi- 
ple, be deemed the enemy of his patient, whose disorders 
he wishes to cure, and especially if, in order to it, he has 
recourse to unpleasing remedies. 

At the same time that you profess the greatest modera- 
tion, you cannot conceal your secret wishes for the inter- 
ference of some aed from a foreign quarter, You say, | 
indeed, ““ Whatever Dr. Priestley may affect to think of the 
intolerance of churchmen in general, or of the Archdeacon 
of St. Alban’s in particular; a churchman lives not in the 
present age so weak, who would not in policy, if not in love, 
discourage rather than promote any thing that might be 
called a persecution of the Unitarian blasphemy, in the person 
of Dr. Priestley, or of any of his admirers. A churchman 
lives not so weak as not to know, that persecution is the hot- 
bed in which nonsense and impiety have ever thrived.”* | 
wish, Sir, I could persuade myself that this was true. For 
there certainly are some very weak churchmen, who, having 
less confidence in the force of argument than you have, 
may be alarmed too soon, and cry, The church is in danger ; 
in which case you would yourself think the interference 
of civel power very proper. 

Confiding, however, in the good sense and moderation of 
my countrymen in general, though not in that of the clergy 
in particular, I shall persist in using that liberty which the 
laws ought to give me. Unitarianism has flourished very 
well, as you allow, in persecution. Let the experiment be 
fairly made, and we shall see whether it will not flourish as 
well in that state of perfect freedom which the generous 
temper of the times gives us. 

In a spirit very different from the general professions 
quoted above, you cannot forbear to insinuate that my de- 
signs are truly alarming to the State, and say, “If Dr. 
Priestley ever should attempt to execute the smallest part 
of what he would now be understood to threaten; it may 


* Remarks, p. 82. (P.) Tracts, p. 406. 
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then, indeed, be expedient that the magistrate should shew 
that he beareth not the sword in vain.” * 

You say, .‘* Let us trust for the present, as we securely 
may, to the trade of the good town of Birmingham, and to 
the wise connivance of the magistrate, (who watches, no 
doubt, while he deems it politic to wink,) to nip Dr. 
Priestley’s goodly projects in the bud ; which nothing would 
be so likely to ripen to a dangerous effect, as constraint 
excessively or unseasonably used. Thanks, however, are 
due to him from all lovers of their country, for the mischief 
which he wants not the inclination to do, if he could find 
the means of doing it. In gratitude’s estimation the will 
is ever to be taken for the deed.” 7 What is this but saying 
that it would be wise and right to nip my projects even in 
the bud, if there was any prospect of my succeeding in 
them? And what could a Bonner ora Gardiner say more ? 
They would never have burned men alive, if it had not been 
to prevent what they thought to be mzschief. Indeed, Sir, 
you do not know what spirit you are of. 

But my projects are more than in the bud. I am at this 
very time actually executing all that I would be understood 
to threaten, or ever have threatened. I am endeavouring, 
by all the means in my power, to rouse the attention of 
thinking men in this country to the corrupt state of the 
religion that is established in it, and especially to convince 
them of the mischievous tendency of worshipping Christ as 
a God, when Christianity disclaims all knowledge of any 
other God than one, and that the God and Father of Christ ; 
being confident, that when this is effected, (and towards this, 
considerable progress is visibly making every day, and it 
has met with no obstruction since the commencement of 
this controversy,) not only will the present forms of Trini- 
tarian worship be abolished, but my countrymen will then 
thank me and my friends for what we may have contributed 
towards so glorious a revolution. Till this be actually ef- 
fected, you will naturally call our attempts rebeldious. In 
the mean time, convince our governors, if you can, that the 
country will suffer in its wealth, population, power, &c. &c., 
by the people becoming Unitarians. 

Whatever you may insinuate to the contrary, the real 
nature and full extent of my views (which I carry on in 
obedience to a greater power than any in this world) might 


* Remarks, p. 82. (P.) Tracts, pp. 405, 406. 
t Remarks, p. 83. (P.) Tracts, p. 406. 
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easily be seen by yourself, especially in my late Observa- 
tions on Freedom of Inquiry in Matters of Religion.* There 
you might also have seen that the dreadful engine, by means 
of which I hope to accomplish my dangerous designs, is, 
free discussion or controversy—an obstinate controversy—in 
which much resé, but I hope no dives, will be lost—much 
ank, but no blood, will be spilt ; and in this I consider the 
Archdeacon of δῖ, Alban’s, Mr. White, Mr. Howes, and 
all my opponents, as my.coadjutors; for without such con- 
currence no controversy could be carried on. But “ the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” 

To yourself, Sir, in particular, the world is indebted for 
whatever there may be of value in my large History of early 
Opinions concerning Christ. For without the link that you 
put into the chain of causes and effects, mechanically ope- 
rating in my mind, the very idea of that work would not, 
I believe, have occurred tome. And I trust that a fire still 
more destructive to error and superstition, and consequently 
to all the ecclesiastical establishments in the world, which 
are built upon and promote them, will be raised by the 
concurrence of your seasonable pains in blowing up the 
flame of this controversy ; which will not, 1 trust, be extin- 
guished till its end be effectually answered. 

Lest you should again relapse into your criminal indo- 
lence of exghteen months, consider that the great danger on 
which you, Sir, first sounded the alarm, (and Mr, White has 
sounded the horn of battle still louder,)+ is now more threat- 
ening than ever, I hope that you and your brethren will 
never drop the spirit which breathed in your famous Charge 
to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s. Lest you 
should remit of your ardour, I shall here recite one paragraph 
from it. 

« The restless spirit of scepticism will suggest difficulties 
in the system, and create doubts about the particulars of the 
Christian doctrine: difficulties must be removed, and doubts 
must be satisfied. But above all, the scruples must be 
composed, which the refinements of a false philosophy, 
patronized as they are in the present age by men no less 
amiable for the general purity of their manners, than distin- 
guished by their scientific attainments, will be too apt to 
raise in the minds of the weaker brethren. And this is the 
service to which they, whom tbe indulgence of Providence 
hath released from the more laborious offices of the priest- 


* Appendix, No. XI. t+ See ibid. No. XII.; supra, Ὁ. 276, Note Ὁ. 
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hood, stand peculiarly engaged. To them their more occu- 
pied brethren have a right to look up, in these emergencies, 
for support and succour in the common cause. It is for 
them to stand forth the champions of the common faith, and 
the advocates of their order. It is for them to wipe off the 
aspersion injuriously cast upon the sons of the Kstablish- 
ment, as uninformed in the true grounds of the doctrine 
which they teach, or insincere in the belief of it. To this 
duty they are indispensably obliged by their providential 
exemption from work of a harder kind. It is the proper 
business of the station which is allotted them in Christ’s 
household. And deep will be their shame, and insupport- 
able their punishment, if, in the great day of reckoning, it 
should appear, that they have received the wages of a service 
which hath never been performed.”%* 

It, Sir, you read the above as often as you ought to do, 
you will never, in this very critical situation, when the 
enemy is at every gate, and scaling every rampart of your 
old and ruinous fortress, indulge yourself in your soft couch 
of preferment, but, together with your brethren, exert your- 
self pro aris et focis. 

VIi. You say, that as you consider this controversy ‘* now 
brought to a state resembling that of war, in which no quar- 
ter is to be given or accepted,” you think yourself * at 
liberty to strike at your enemy without remorse, in what- 
ever quarter you may perceive an opening.’ f This fell lan- 
guage may well make me shudder at ‘my situation, especially 
as in my large work, at this very time probably in your cruel 
and remorseless hands, there must be many openings, and 
your vigilance in discovering them cannot be doubted. I 
trust, however, that though you may draw b/ood in many 
places, you will not be able to reach any vital part. Out of 
eighteen hundred references, [ will gladly compound for 
eighteen being found defective, when, of no more than five 
in this performance of yours, not one proves to be to your 
purpose. 

As you have apprized me of your resolution to strike at 
me without remorse, wherever you can find an opening, I 
may presume that the parts at which you have aimed your 
remorseless blows are all that you thought vulnerable. But, 
Sir, you are not skilful in the art of tormenting, and, like the 


* Tracts, pp. 4, δὲ + Remarks, p.78. (P.) Tracts, p. 402. 
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Indian warrior, I will teach you how you might wound me 
much more deeply: 

Your chief wish is evidently to represent me as an enemy 
to the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of this country. 
Now had you been better redde in my writings, (but they 
are happily too voluminous for you to look through,) you 
might have found passages more to your purpose than any 
that you have selected. You have gone back as far as the 
year 1769 ; but you have overlooked the Sermon which 1 
preached on resigning my pastoral office at Leeds, in 1773, 
one paragraph from which 1 shall insert for your use on 
another occasion : 

“ΑἹ who are tnterested in the support of these ant- 
christian establishments, which usurp an undue authority 
over the consciences of men, and whose wealth and power 
are advanced by them, are aé thes very time in a state of 
general consternation, both at home and abroad; seeing 
their principles and maxims universally decried, and their 
unjust claims assailed from a great variety of quarters, so 
that ther kingdom is now ‘ full of darkness, and they are 
gnawing their tongues for pain,’ but “ without repenting of 
their deeds.’ Rev. xvi. 10,” ἄς. ἄς, &c.* 

VILL. As you talk of * culling the flowers of my com- 
position,’+ I shall, in return, present you with some of your 
own. If they please so much when separate, what must be 
their beauty and fragrance when united ! 

‘Insufficient antagonist ;’+ “ confident ignorance,—fiery 
resentment,—virulent invective,” and * fierceness of wrath ; 
—incompetency in the subject ;’§ ‘ fraudulent trick,—he 
meant to put upon the public,” || but not on Dr. Horsley ; 
“ὁ unfinished erudition, shallow criticism, weak argument, 
and unjustifiable art to cover the weakness and to supply 
the want of argument ; 47 “ the vain, indignant struggle of 
a strong animal which feels itself overcome; the meer growl- 
ing of the tiger in the toils ;’** a ‘ never-to-be-forgotten 
attempt upon a passage in St. Jolin’s First Epistle ;” +t ἃ 


* Vol. XV. p. 26. t Remarks, p.15. (P) Tracts, p. 342. 

{ Remarks, pil. (P.y Tracts, \p: 333. 

δ Remarks, p. 2. (P.) Tracts, p. 334. 

|| Remarks, p.9. (P.) Tracts, p. 337. 

4 Remarks, p.13. (P.) Tracts, p. 340. 

** Remarks, p.14. (P.) Tracts, p. 341. 

ΤΊ Remarks, p. 18. [ Tracts, p. 8344] Referring to a supposed attempt to im- 
pose upon my readers, by a false quotation of the common English version of the 
Bible. A man really capable of this, could only be fit for Bedlam or Tyburn ; 
and yet Dr. Horsley, in the very publication in which he advanced that charge, 
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‘* professor of Greek,” unqualified to teach ‘ the elements 
of the language ;”** ‘a false and fraudulent representation 
of an argument ;” “ precipitance in assertion, and talent 
in accommodating his story to his opinions ;’+ ‘ one in- 
stance out of a great number, of his shameless intrepidity 
in assertion ;”§ ‘ enraged heresiarch ;” || prudence in not 
yet declaring “his antipathy” to the civil as well as “" ec- 
clesiastical” constitution ‘ of his country ;” 4 declaiming 
‘**in his conventicle to enlighten the minds and excite the 
zeal of the mechanics of the populous town of Birming- 
ham ;’*%* the ““ excessive admiration” ++ in which I hold 
myself; unjust claim to the titles of ‘* a good Christian,” 
or “good subject, ‘ti -é&c. &c. &e; 

In connexion with this, let the reader now see what you 
say in other passages: ‘“‘ If upon any branch of Christian 
duty my conscience be at perfect ease, the precept ‘ Judge 
not’ is that which 1 trust 1 have not transgressed ;” and, 
‘from my youth up, I have been averse to censorious 
judgment.”§§ Who then, Sir, can deny that an excess of 
meekness and moderation forms the leading feature in your 
character ? 

Having taken from me every moral quality, all knowledge 
of human nature, history, logic, and every thing requisite 
to qualify me for the controversy in which I have had the 
presumption to engage, together with the very elements of 
the Greek language, and even of Laten, I think myself happy 
that, having asserted your own right to all virtue and all 
knowledge, you have not yet expressly denied my ability to 
write a little tolerably intelligible Engdsh, and I shall en- 
deavour to make the best use that I can of it, before the fatal 
day shall come when | may be stripped of this also. 

But, dropping this style, 1 must on one subject be a little 
serious with you. You say that I have charged you with 


’ 


said my “ virtues were great and amiable ;” as evident a contradiction as the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation or the Trinity. But as these have been believed, so may 
the other. (P.) 

* Remarks, p.34. (P.) Tracts, p. 358. 

+ Remarks, p. 42. (P.) Tracts, p. 366. 

1 Remarks, p. 43. (P.) Tracts, p. 367. 

§ Remarks, p. 47. (P.) Tracts, ἢ: 373. 

|| Remarks, p.51. (P.) Tracts, p. 876. 

q Remarks, p.79. (P.) Tracts, p. 402. 

** Remarks, p.81. (P.) Tracts, p. 404. 

ΤΊ Remarks, p. 86. (P.) Tracts, p. 409. 

11 Remarks, p. 87. (P.) Tracts, pp. 409, 410. 

§§ Remarks, p.87. (P.) Tracts, pp. 409, 410. 
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gross and wilful misrepresentation.* This I deny; and if 
I have inadvertently said any thing that implies as much, 1 
shall publicly ask your pardon. I must, therefore, insist 
upon your making good this accusation, You repeatedly 
charge me with wilful misrepresentation ; but I doubt not 
you really believe me to be that fraudulent and base charac- 
ter which alone is capable of such conduct, and, therefore, 
you say no worse of me than you really believe. I do not 
think so ill of you, and, therefore, I do not use that language 
in speaking of you. I have,*indeed, called you a falsifi er 
of history, because you have added, and (as you now ac- 
knowledge) Anew that you added, to the accounts of ancient 
historians. But then you really believed that the transac- 
tions passed as you related them, and that the particulars 
which you added, had been omitted by the early writers. 
This is far short of a wilful te. After what 1 had written 
on this subject, in my Eighteenth Letter to you, [p. 264, | I 
am surprised that you should write as you do now. How 
different must be your feelings from mine ! 

The conclusion of your remarks, which is so little of a 
piece with the body of the work that it puts me in mind of 
the introduction to Horace’s Art of Poetry,f is something 
extraordinary, and indeed shocking. After ascribing to me 
the worst designs and the worst passions that can occupy 
the head or heart of man, and for once intimating the possi- 
bility of something wrong lurking unperceived in your own 
bosom, speaking of the “awful solemnities of the last day, 
you express a desire that ““ whatever of intemperate wrath 
and carnal anger has mixed itself on either side with the zeal 
with which we have pursued our fierce contention, may then 
be forgiven to us both; a prayer,” you say, “" which you 
breathe from the bottom of your soul,” and to which you 
add, that if J have “‘ any part in the spirit of a Christian,” 

] shall. “upon my bended knees, say, Amen. eh 

Which of us has been actuated by the bad spirit which you 

describe, our readers will infer, not from the declarations of 


* Remarks, p.71. (P.) Dr. Horsley, [ apprehend, corrected this sentence in 
his re-publication, 1789, where he only says, “" I have been charged with misrepre- 
sentation.” Tracts, p. $94. 


+ « Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
U ndique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Ἂ Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superné 5 ὃ 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici?” (P.) 
t Tracts, p. 411. 
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either of us, but from our general temper, conduct, and man- 
ner of writing. If J be the man you describe, I can have 
no hope of forgiveness at the awful period to which you 
refer, unless [ repent and reform now. If, contrary to the 
solemn declaration of your perfect innocence, quoted above, 
you had, when you wrote this conclusion, a latent suspicion 
that all had not been right on your side, you certainly, Sir, 
ought to have paused, have carefully revised what you had 
written, and have expunged what you could not approve. 
Boasting of more Christianity than you will allow to me, 
you ought to teach me, by your example, what it is that our 
religion requires in these cases, and not give any occasion 
to an unauthorized teacher in a conventicle to instruct an 
Archdeacon of the Church of England in one of the first 
Jessons in the Christian school.* 


I am, Rev. Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 


* The following letter, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, (LIX. 211,) did not occur 
to me till after Dr. Priestley’s remarks on “ὁ the Parmenides,” (supra, pp. 234, 235, 
237,) had passed through the press : 

«© Mr. Urban, March 2, 1789. 

“ The learned Bishop of St. David’s, in his ‘Remarks upon Dr. Priestley’s Second 
Letters,’ p. 11, [T'racts,! p. 338,] sarcastically exclaims, ‘ Dr. Priestley has been 
reading the Parmenides! Having taught the Greek language several years at 
Warrington, he conceived himself well qualified to encounter that profound book. 
‘The benefit which he has received from the performance of this knotty task exactly 
corresponds with my notion ef his abilities for the undertaking. He has found the 
whole treatise unintelligible.’ 

«Dr. Priestley is not the only scholar whom this misfortune (if indeed it bea 
misfortune) hath befallen. The late Dr. Burton, of whom his ingenious and candid 
biographer, [Dr. Kippis,] says, ¢ Prejudice itself cannot deny that he was an able 
divine aud a sound scholar,’ (Biog. Brit. III. 48,) has made a similar confession. 
Writing to one of his learned friends, a Prussian gentleman, with whom he Lecame 
acquainted at Oxford, he complains of the Parmenides, that he found the whole 
work obscure and paradoxical, full of mysteries and enigmas, which he could not 
comprehend or expound.—Dr. Priestley, therefore, has at least a very famous 
()xford tutor, with whom to share the sarcasm of his learned adversary. 

‘This remarkable coincidence of sentiment in two such eminent persons will not 
have been pointed out in vain, should it effectually caution any of your readers, 
and particularly those of the clerical order—not to be led away, in au important 
controversy, by a ‘ haughty style, and contemptuous airs,’ from the diligent and 
patient investigation of truth, 

“* Yours, &c. 
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Mr. HOWES’S 
Ninth Number of Observations on Wooks, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 
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In Mr. Howes I have a much more respectable, and a some- 
what more temperate antagonist than the Archdeacon of St. 
Alban’s ; but I am sorry to find, that he has employed his 
ingenuity and learning (or, to use a favourite phrase of his 
own, his talent of disputation) where neither of them can 
possibly avail him; the former in exculpating himself from 
the charge of representing me as an unbeliever, and the latter 
in attempting to prove that the body of the Jews expected a 
God in ther Messiah. 
I do not rest my accusation on the construction of parti- 

cular words and phrases, though that would abundantly 
justify it. Let any man of common sense read his 7)28- 
course,t and then say, whether one great object of it was 
not to represent me as one of that class of persons who, 
having formerly been professed unbelievers in Christianity, 
on finding that ground untenable, now only pretend to 
believe it, calling themselves ratzonal Christeans, when in 
reality they are no Christians at all. He has no occasion 
to have recourse to his dictionary for the meaning of the 
word pretend. Does any man ever content himself with 
saying of another, that he pretends to a particular character, 
if he really thinks that he has a just claim to it? I say of 
Mr. Gibbon, that he pretends to be a believer in Christia- 
nity; but then I mean what, if I use that language at all, I 
ought to mean, viz. that he only pretends to believe it, while 
he is artfully endeavouring to sap the very foundations of it. 
The same is the natural inference from all that Mr. Howes 
had said with respect to me. 

If Mr. Howes really thinks me to be a believer in Chris- 
tianity, as he now says, it would much better have become 
him ingenuously to acknowledge his fault, and to ask pardon 
for it. At present his apology only aggravates his offence. 


* From 1776 to 1800. Collected into four vols. 8vo. 
+ See Appendix, No. XIII. 
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However, it affects himself only, and not me. We have one 
common Master and Judge, who knows both what he really 
intended by his account of me, and what I am; and by his 
sentence, and not by that of Mr. Howes, 1 shall stand or fall. 

As to Mr. Howes’s attempt, in this publication, to prove 
that the body of the Jewish nation really believed in the 
pre-existence and divinity of their Messzah, it must appear 
perfectly futile to any person who shall read what they will 
find on that subject in my Hestory of early Opinions concern- 
ung Christ. He will there find that even the Christian 
fathers, eager as they were to press the Jewish Scriptures into 
the service of the doctrine of the Trinity, did not pretend to 
have the body of the Jew?sh nation on their side; and would 
not they have been as glad as Mr. Howes now appears to 
be, to have found that belief among them? What some 
particular Jewish cabbalists (whose writings are remarkable 
for their znigmatical obscurity) may have said, in a later 
period, is nothing to the purpose. ‘To prove the easy recep- 
tion of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ in the primitive 
times, Mr. Howes must find the doctrine of the divinity of 
the Messzah to have been the general beliet of the Jewish 
nation in the age of the apostles. The opinion of such a 
Platonist as Philo, if we could be sure of it, can never pass 
for that of the Jewish nation in general, who certainly were 
not Platonists. Josephus is at least as good an authority as 
Philo; but is it probable that the Jewish nation, or the 
Pharisees in general, were believers in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of pula: though this writer says they were ? 
Josephus himself, and a few others, might believe that doc- 
trine; and, from a natural bias to add to the respectability 
of our own party, he might give that representation of the 
faith of his sect in general. But Philo docs not say that the 
Jews in general interpreted the Scriptures as he did. 

In my History, Mr. Hlowes will find the most express tes- 
timony, that the Jews, in every age, from our Saviour’s time 
to the present, were believers in the simple humanity of their 
Messiah. The learned of that nation have always laughed at 
the pretence of orthodox Christians to prove that their an- 
cestors ever believed any thing else. Let Mr. Howes get ac- 
quainted with any learned Jews in this country, and they will 
give him the satisfaction they have given me on the subject. 
And, is it not more likely that they should know the real 
sentiments of their countrymen, and of their own writers, 
with which they are continually conversant, than we can 
pretend to be? They give me the strongest assurances that 
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the belief of their Messtah being a God, or that he pre- 
existed, neither is now, nor ever was, the faith of any of 
theircountrymen, On the contrary, they hold these doctrines 
in the greatest abhorrence. Since this was indisputably the 
case, both in the time of the Christian fathers and at pre- 
sent, let Mr. Howes shew in which of the middle ages that 
doctrine was first introduced, how far it spread, and when it 
was deserted by them. Let him first answer what the 
learned Basnage, who was a Trinitarian, has written on the 
subject,* and then 1 will consider his arguments. 

lam, indeed, astonished that neither Dr. Horsley nor Mr. 
Howes should so much as mention the name of Basnage in 
treating of this subject, which he has so learnedly and so 
ably discussed, and who has so particularly considered 
what Cudworth, Allix and Bull, had advanced upon it. 
The character of M. Basnage, in Moreri’s Dictionary, by 
Le Clere, is as follows: “© Monsieur Basnage étoit vrai jus- 
ques dans les plus petites choses. Sa candeur, sa franchise, 
sa bonne foi, ne paroissent pas moins dans ses ouvrages, 
que la profondeur de son erudition.” What will foreigners 
say of Englishmen still retailing the stale arguments of the 
three writers above-mentioned, without any notice of what 
has been replied to them by such a man as this? Notwith- 
standing the acknowledged excellence of his character, 
there will be nothing extraordinary in Dr. Horsley’s repre- 
senting him as a wilful liar. 1{ any character could have 
been a security against such gross insult, it would have been 
that of Origen. 

IT am not much acquainted with the Jewish cabbalists, 
except through the medium of Basnage and others, and 
therefore will not answer for the meaning of the writer Mr, 
Howes quotes, though it is of no signification what his 
meaning was; but of PAzlo 1 have some knowledge ; and his 
meaning, 1 am confident, Mr. Howes has most grossly mis- 
taken, Referring to that passage in Phzlo, which will be found 
in my History,t he says, that ‘the chief, or most ancient 
Logos (as Philo expresses himself) is likewise sometimes 
mentioned by him as being actually reszdent zn the high-priest 
of the Jews, and even as being the very same person with the 
high-priest, as if they were blended into a compound indi- 
vidual; in consequence of which, the high-priest is there 
spoken of, and declared to be no longer a man,—and of this 


* See supra, pp. 223, 224, 200, 300. 
ft * Of Early Opinions,” B, i. Ch. viii, See Vol. VI. 
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divine Logos he says also, that he dwells in God.—He goes 
on to describe this divine Logos, thus united to the high- 
priest, as having had God for his father, and as being anounted 
with oil at his generation, or first government.* Since, then, 
Philo here ranked the high-priest as being the same with the 
divine Logos, and in other places, calls the divine Logos a 
high-priest, and conceives them capable of forming a com- 
pound individual; it is plain that the popular theology had 
no objection to a similar compound, formed out of the 
divine Logos and a human Messiah, descended from David ; 
which wnzon they would naturally signify under the idea of 
the latter being anointed Christ, who would consequently be 
then no longer considered as mere man.” + 

Now, nothing can be more evident, even to a no very 
sagacious reader, than that Philo, in this passage, is merely 
indulging himself in one of his extravagant allegorical inter- 
pretations of scripture; supposing that what Moses says 
concerning the Aigh-priest was not to be understood of any 
man, but of the Platonic divine Logos. This writer abounds 
in such ridiculous interpretations of scripture, and in them 
he was too readily followed by the Christian fathers. But 
Mr. Howes’s interpretation of PAézlo is more extraordinary 
than Pzlo’s interpretation of Moses. Besides, can this 
same divine Logos have a proper hypostatical union with 
the Jewish high-priest, (probably every Jewish high-priest,) 
and with Jesus, the son of Mary? What a strange system 
will this make! 

Mr. Howes’s construction of the passage, which he has 
quoted from Tertullian, is no less wide of his purpose; but 
I shall not enlarge upon this topic till 1 see how Mr. Howes 
will acquit himself with respect to what he has engaged to do. 

If any man can read the evidence that I have produced in 
my History, in favour of Unitarianism having been the ori- 
ginal faith of the Christian church ; the acknowledgments of 
the orthodox fathers, that this doctrine was so prevalent 
among both the Jews and Gentiles, that it required the 
greatest caution in the apostles to teach them any more 
sublime doctrine ; that the doctrines of the divinity and pre- 
existence of Christ were not taught with clearness and 
effect, except by John, at the time of the publication of his 
Gospel, after that of the three others; that the common 
people, who were Unitarians, were extremely shocked at the 
first proposal of the doctrine of the Trinity in a later period ; 
though, after this, the Trinitarians expressed great contempt 


* Critical Observations, pp. 46, 47. (P.) + Jbid. p. 49. (P.) 
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and dislike of the Unitarian doctrine, &c. &c. &c.; and yet 
maintain that there were no proper Unitarians in the aposto- 
lic age, and that which immediately followed it, 1 shall 
think him capable of undertaking to prove that this country 
was not inhabited by Britons before the arrival of the 
Romans; but that the Romans themselves were the Abori- 
gines of the country. 

We are promised, however, abundant evidence of this 
singular position; and as Mr. Howes maintains, that those 
whom I have called Undtarzans. in that age differed from the 
orthodox in nothing more than in supposing that the union 
of the divine and human nature of Christ commenced so 
late as his baptism, and not so early as at his conception, I 
take it for granted that we shall find this mighty difference 
of opinion distinctly marked by many of the ancient writers, 
and reasons given why this difference with respect to a date 
only, was considered as of so much consequence; for that 
the difference was thought to be considerable, and especially 
that the orthodox doctrine was thought to be much more 
difficult and sublime than the other, is too evident to be 
denied. Now I should think that it was quite as difficult 
to conceive of this hypostatical union taking place in a man 
full grown, as in an embryo in the womb. But Mr. Howes 
will certainly find sometheng to say in support of so singular 
and favourite an hypothesis as that which he has adopted ; 
and I am willing to wait his time. 

In the mean time it is a particular satisfaction to me that 
this discussion is at length undertaken by Mr. Howes, who 
is unquestionably a scholar, and who is at the same time so 
expeditious in his motions; as we shall now see all that can 
be produced against my argument, and the learned will not 
long be in suspense with respect to it; and then, I hope, it 
will appear that Mr. Howes is greatly mistaken in his asser- 
tion, that no good ever arose from controversy. But if that 
was his serious opinion, how can he justify himself in en- 
gaging in ths controversy, in which he is entirely a 
volunteer; and how comes it that every thing that he has 
written is controversial? Both his Observations on Books, 
and his Sermon, are altogether such. Much as I have 
written in controversy, from the fullest conviction of the 
utility of it, (which at least justifies me to myself,) the far 
greater part of my publications are of a different nature. 


* That the Unitarians were at first considered as no heretics, and afterwards as 
heretics, Mr. Howes represents (Pref. p. viii.) as “an inconsistency above his com- 
prehension.” How he can imagine this, is above my comprehension. But we shall, 
probably, have sufficient opportunity of explaining ourselves. (P.) 
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PREFACE. 


Tux readers of this controversy concerning the person of 
Christ, will, | doubt not, congratulate themselves on seeing 
it in new hands, and in those of persons who promise to 
conduct it both with better temper, and with more kuow- 
ledge of the subject, than it was done by Dr. Horsley. 
According to appearance, we must now despair of hearing 
any thing more from the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s.* But 
this is not to be regretted, while such a man as the Dean of 
Canterbury has announced his entrance into the same field 
of combat, while Mr. Howes (though his motions are more 
tardy than he gave us reason to expect they would be f) re- 


* He, however, re-appeared as Bishop of St. David's, See supra, p. 298, Note 1. 
Τ See supra, p. 314. 
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mains in it; while Mr. White, the learned Professor of 
Arabic at Oxford, discovers so much laudable zeal in the 
cause of orthodoxy;* and while others, of no less erudi- 
tion,t 1 am informed, are preparing to join the corps, now 
that they see the danger to be pressing. 

Indeed, in a case of so great emergency, when so much 
may be lost, viz. the uninterrupted possession of ages, and 
so much honour (to say nothing of emolument) is to be ac- 
quired by preserving it, who, that has any confidence in his 
prowess, would not crowd to the standard, erected by the 
Dean of Canterbury, who so loudly calls upon all the friends 
of orthodoxy, to contend earnestly for THEIR faith ὃ With- 
out any disparagement to this truly learned and worthy dig- 
nitary, 1 hope his call will soon be answered by numbers, 
still higher in rank, and in fame, than even himself. 

To be perfectly serious, | must acknowledge that it gives 
me more pleasure than I can express, to see such a prospect 
of this very important question, concerning the person of 
Christ, being thoroughly discussed, and perhaps finally ter- - 
minated ; so that the generality of those who give attention 
to these subjects, may have reason to think, that every con- 
sideration on which their judgment ought to be formed, will 
be fairly before them; that every weak or doubtful argument 
will appear to be so, and that nothing will remain in the 
scale but what has unquestionable weight. 

The learned and inquisitive will then no longer hale 
between two opinions. If Christ be truly God, they will re- 
ceive and honour him as such; but if he be only a man sent 
by God, they will honour him as the ambassador of God, 
not so much regarding himself as Hem that sent him; and 
whatever shall be the settled opinion of the learned, it will, 
in due time, become that of the unlearned, and of the Chris- 
tian world in general. To be the instruments in the hands 
of Divine Providence in bringing about so great an event, is 
so honourable, that I hope it cannot fail to excite the lauda- 
ble ambition of many. Such an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing themselves, and of serving the cause of truth, may not 
soon occur again. Υ 

I feel more particular satisfaction in that part of this ge- 
nerous contest which relates to Dr, Price, partly because it 
is the first opportunity that has been afforded me of dis- 

* In Notes to “ Sermons at the Bampton Lecture,” 1784. See supra, p. 276, 
as this 1 alluded more particularly to Mr. Parkhurst, whose work having 


appeared since this Preface was written, 1 have had an opportunity of replying to 
it at the close of the present publication. (P.) See infra. 
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cussing in this manner the subject of Arianzsm; and also 
because it enables me to give another example of the man- 
ner in which [1 most wish to conduct a controversy, to shew 
that friends to each other may, at the same time, be greater 
friends to truth, and that they can even earnestly contend for 
this, without the least hazard of a breach in their friendship. 

It is too common for persons engaged in controversy to 
lose sight of truth, and to contend for vectory only; and 
when that is the object, those passions which enter into 
other contests, which have the same object, enter into this ; 
and the effect is both unpleasant in itself, and in a variety 
of respects, unfavourable to the cause of truth. But in our 
former discussion of the doctrines of Materialism and Neces- 
sety,** nothing of this kind appeared on either side, and the 
door shall be as religiously shut against it in this. 

That discussion was brought to its proper termination ; 
each of us having advanced every thing that we thought 
proper in support of our respective opinions, and then we 
made a joint publication of the whole. In this case, my 
friend has declared his resolution not to engage in any con- 
troversy; and, as the time is approaching when 1 may think 
proper to make a similar resolution, I shall not urge him on 
the subject; but I write with his full consent; and we both 
of us earnestly wish that some other common friend, at least, 
some other learned Arian, who, like him, shall be actuated 
by a pure love of truth, may take his place. Whoever he 
be, 1 will engage that he shall have no reason to complain 
of me. Ife shall have nothing to fear but fair, dispassionate 
argument; and if he be worthy to succeed Dr. Price, it will 
be a matter of indifference to him whether the friendly con- 
test end in his favour or in mine. 

My highly valued friend will himself not fail to give due 
attention to what we write; and if he should see reason to 
change his opinion with respect to any particular article in 
the discussion, [ have no doubt but that he will generously 
avow it in the future editions of his Sermons. Should he be 
induced to abandon Arianism altogether, (O that this were 
not too much to be expected of man/) 1 have as little doubt, 
that he would take an early opportunity of acknowledging 
it, and with that ingenuous frankness which marks his cha- 
racter. In this case, we should perhaps also have from his 
hand, a striking view of the Soeznzan, or, as he himself would 
then call it, the only proper Unztartan doctrine. There is 


* See Vol. IV. pp. 18—121. 
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an energy in what he delivers, as coming directly from the 
heart, which few writers have attained. It is not mere 
mental ability that can enable a man to write like him. It 
requires perfect integrity, as well as a sound understanding. 
Better were it to be in any error with such a heart, than have 
the best head, and hold all truth, without it. 

Writing to the Dean of Canterbury, who is at the head of 
a college in Oxford,* I was insensibly led to address myself 
to the young men who are in a course of education for the 
Christan ministry at the two universities. For this, 1 hope, 
to obtain their pardon, if not their thanks. What I have 
done proceeds from an earnest desire to awaken their atten- 
tion to a subject that most nearly concerns them, and through 
them the public, whom they are destined to serve. 

To have gone on, as many have done, from generation to 
generation, subscribing what they have not considered, and 
then maintaining it because they have subscribed it, and be- 
cause they would be distressed if they should abandon at 
once the fruits of their subscription, can only have arisen from 
a want of attention to so serious a subject. The most impor- 
tant and the plainest cf all truths may not be perceived, till 
it be distinctly pointed out. But when attention 15 excited, 
the ingenuous youth, who would otherwise have gone heed- 
lessly on, as thousands have done before him, will start at 
the apprehension of a wrong step in his conduct, as at the 
sight of a precipice before him; and then, whatever be the 
inconvenience of retreating, he will see that it must be better 
than to proceed. 

May the God of truth open all our minds, and dead us into 
all truth; and especially may he give us the courage to ac- 
knowledge it, when it is discovered. The consequences of 
this may, in certain circumstances, be painful, but they are 
temporary; whereas, the consequence of persisting in error, 
and of living in the perpetual violation of integrity, while it 
fills the ingenuous mind with anguish here, must be followed 
by much greater anguish hereafter. Such conduct requires 
only to be fairly exhibited. It must at once be seen to be 
unworthy of a man, and much more so of a Christian, and a 
Christian minister. 


As I wish not to trouble my readers with more publica- 
tions in this controversy than may be necessary, and | 


* In 1768, Dr. Horne was appointed President of Magdalen College; and in 
1791, Bishop of Norwich. He died in 1792, aged 62. 
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expect, at least hope, to have many more antagonists than 
have yet appeared, 1 here inform them, that I shall not make 
an immediate reply to every particular publication, but shall 
generally wait a proper time, in order to take into considera- 
tion what may be advanced by several of them, as I have 
done on this occasion. 

It is my earnest wish that this important controversy 
with Trzniéarians, and especially with Arians, may come to 
a proper termination. Nothing, as 1 have more than once 
declared, shall be wanting on my part to bring it to this de- 
sirable issue; and I pledge myself to the public, not to pass 
without notice any objection to which I may be unable to 
make a satisfactory reply. If it relate to a subject of much 
consequence, I shall not only make a frank acknowledgment 
of my mistake, but take the most early opportunity of doing 
it; but if it only affect an article of small consequence, I 
may content myself with correcting my works, if they should 
ever come to another edition. If any person think me su- 
perior to my adversaries with respect to force of argument, 
(which can only arise from the goodness of the cause which 
1 have espoused,) I am determined to give them proofs of a 
still greater superiority with respect to zngenwousness. 

Let it be understood, however, that this engagement re- 
lates only to the hzstory that I have given of the rise and 
progress of the Trinztarcan doctrine, of Arzanism, and of 
Unitarianism, in the early ages, which is a proper field for 
the dearned in ecclesiastical history, and not to that branch of 
the controversy which has been so long canvassed, that very 
little that is mew can be expected to be advanced on any side, 
I mean the doctrine of the Scriptures on the subject, any 
farther than it may be introduced incidentally, and in con- 
nexion with the historical discussion. 

But this historical discussion, when the nature of it is 
well considered, cannot, as I have frequently observed, but 
be thought to decide concerning the whole controversy; for, 
if it be true, as I have endeavoured to prove by copious his- 
torical evidence, not only that proper Unitarians were in 
communion with the Catholic church, and were not classed 
with heretics; but that the great mass of unlearned Chris- 
tians continued to be simply Unztarzans till the second and 
third century, it will hardly be doubted but that their in- 
structors, viz. the apostles, and first disciples of Christ, were 
Unitarians also, and therefore, that no other interpretation of 
the Scriptures than that of the Unztarians, as opposed to that 
of the Trinztarians, or Arians, can be the truc one. 
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DEAN OF CANTERBURY.* 


© iro, 8 yap ww τι xaxwy αδαήμονες εἰμεν. 
Ou μεν δὴ τοδὲ pelo ἐπι κακὸν, ἡ ὅτε ΚΥΚΛΩΨ 
Εἰλει evs ons γλαφυρῳ, κρατερῃφι Cini 
Adda καὶ evdey ἐμῇ apety, δ ϑλῃ TE, vow Tey 
Ἐκφυγομεν. 
Ηομεπὶ Opyss. 


Si pereo, manibus hominum periisse juvabit. 
VirGie. 


ne 
LETTER I. 


Introduction, and of the Charge of Ignorance or Insincerity 
an the Defenders of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


Rev. Sir, 

AFTER being engaged in a controversy relating to the 
doctrine of the Trenzty, with some very insolent, and, as I 
think I have shewn, insufficient antagonists, I rejoice that 
in you, | have met with one who is truly candid, learned, 
and in every view respectable. You, Sir, are as sensible as 
myself of the importance of this discussion, and have the 
same wish to conduct it in the most proper, that is, in the 
most amicable manner, as lovers of truth, and not conten- 
ders for victory. ‘*‘ We must not,” you say, “ engage know- 
ingly in a bad cause; nor persevere, if, in the process, we 
shall discover our cause to be a bad one.”+ = ‘* No mischief 
will arise from discussion. Truth always has been, and 
always will be, a gainer by it.”+ 

With respect to the subject of this controversy, you very 
justly say, if the doctrine of the Trinity be not true, “ the 
Christian church has been guilty of idolatry,”§ and though 
I do not think it is with equal justice that you add, “ from 


* Occasioned by his two Sermons, published together in 1786. These were a 
Discourse on “ The Duty of contending for the Faith, preached at the primary Visi- 
tation” of Archbishop. Moore, “in the Cathedral and Metropolitical Church, July 
1,1786;” and “a Discourse on the Trinity in Unity.” See Bishop Horne’s Works, 
1809, VI. pp. 60-—98. 

t+ Sermons, 1786, p.9. (P.) Works, 1809, VI. p. 67. 

Τ᾽ Sermons, p.15. (P.) Works, VI. p.73. 

§ Sermons, p.2. (P.) Works, VI. p. 61. 
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the very days of the apostles,” it has certainly been the case 
from a very early period. Against an accusation of this 
magnitude, you, who hold the doctrine, certainly do well to 
defend yourselves, and to exert all your powers to repel the 
attack that is made upon you. 

You agree with me in having no dislike to controversy in 
general, saying, ‘‘ It is a wholesome exercise for us. It 
excites attention, and prevents indifference, the enemy, of 
all others, most to be dreaded.”* In this, however, you 
differ very widely from Mr. Howes, who, though he volun- 
tarily engages in this discussion, is of opinion that no good 
ever arose from controversy.t 

As you and I, Sir, agree in so many particulars, I flatter 
myself that, in due time, we shall be able to bring this 
important controversy to a proper termination, so that what- 
ever may be the case with respect to ourselves, and others 
engaged in the discussion (for whose prejudices allowance 
will easily be made) attentive readers will be able to perceive 
on which side the truth lies. 

Before 1 proceed any farther, I wish to set you right with 
respect to a charge against me, that I am confident is 
ill-founded, viz. that 1 consider all the defenders of the 
doctrine of the Trinity as either ignorant or insincere.t~ I 
really cannot imagine on what it is that this supposition is 
founded ; since, in a variety of places in my writings, I 
have expressed the greatest respect for some of those who 
have defended the doctrines of the Church of Rome, as well 
as those of the Church of England ; and 1 have no doubt 
of their being equal to any Unitarzans with respect to ability, 
learning, or integrity. 

This charge, I suppose, you have adopted from Dr. 
Horsley, who advanced it in his Letters to me. But you 
should not have repeated it without having read, and 
noticed, my reply to him on that subject, in my Second Sct 
of Letters to him, in which among other things, [ say, “1 do 
not pretend to recollect all that | have written ; but [ have 
such a consciousness of never having mcané, or intended to 
say, what Dr. Horsley here charges me with, that [ will 
venture to assert, that he cannot have any more authority 
for this, than for the privileges granted to the Jewish Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem on their abandoning the ceremonies of 

© Sermons,..15:. (P.) Works, V1. p.73. + Sce supra, p. 314. 

~ P.30. (P.) Dr. Priestley here, I apprehend, refers to a passage in “ au adver- 
tisement subjoined by Dr. Horne to these Sermons in 1786, declaring his intention 


to answer the objections against the divinity of Christ, which had been urged of 
late.” See Rev. William Jones's “ Life of Dr-Horne.” Works, I. p. 146. 
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their old religion.—I shall therefore consider this charge of 
Dr. Horsley as a mere calumny, till he shall produce some 
evidence for it. And if, in any of my writings, he ean find 
sufficient authority for his accusation, I here retract what I 
advanced, and ask pardon for it.”* 

As Dr. Horsley did publish a Reply to my ‘Leééers, with- 
out producing any proof of his charge, Iam at liberty to 
consider it not only as a ealumny, but as an acknowledged 
one, with the aggravation of his not having the grace to ask 
pardon for it, which certainly a regard to truth, and to the 
public, called for. Since you, Sir, choose to take up the 
matter where he left it, I am under a necessity of calling 
upon you, to do what he ought to have done, or to acknow- 
ledge your imability to do it, and consequently the injustice 
of youracqusation. I have the same right to call upon Dr. 
Parr, eho ee likewise recorded this accusation in the notes 
to his Sermon on Education.+ 

It is true that 1 do not think quite so highly of Dr. 
Horsley’s literature as you do, but among other defenders 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, I am far from denying hem a 
competent share of it: though he has, upon all occasions, 
expressed the greatest contempt for mine, besides charging 
me repeatedly with the most fraudulent practices in the con- 
duct of this controversy. I wish his ingenuousness had 
been equal to his ability, or hislearning. As to your learn- 
ing, Sir, no person who has seen your Version of the Psalms, 
can call it in question, and that you are a real believer in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as laid down in the Athanasian 
Creed, it is impossible to entertain a doubt, after your very 
solemn declaration to that purpose; when you say, “ I 
declare before God, in the sincerity of my soul, upon the 
best judgment I can form, I am verily persuaded it is the 
doctrine of the scripture, and of the primitive church.”’t 

Τ am far from being offended at the compliment you pay 
Dr. Horsley, as ‘ evidently” an over-match for me, ‘* in 
point of learning,’§ and do not wonder that you should 
think that, ‘* the thanks of the Church of England are due 
to Aim for his seasonable, learned, and judicious writings in 
her defence ;” and therefore, that you should urge him, to 
“ occupy the department he is so thoroughly qualified to 
fill, and go on, frustrating the attempts of your adversaries, 


* See Appendix, No. ΙΧ. 

t “ Discourse on Education, and on the Plans pursued in Charity Schools,” 1786. 
+ P.3. (P.) Probably in the Advertisement. See supra, p. 323, Note 1. 

§ Sermons, p. 23. <P.) Works, VI..p.-80. 
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to deprive you of the argument from tradition.”* I am 
only concerned that, in this, you seem to give up that impor- 
tant province to him, when, in my opinion, it would be 
much better,eccupied by yourself. aan 

I do not know, however, how it is, but after the great 
exertions of this boastful champion of yours, (whom all your 
encomiums and encouragement will not, 1 fear, be able to 
bring into the field again,) your church seems more solicitous 
than ever to procure more help, and from other quarters. 
Your own sermon, the object of which is to exhort your 
friends to contend earnestly for the faith,t is a proof of this ; 
and from many other publications, as well as the language 
that, as I am informed, is frequently held from many pulpits 
in different parts of the kingdom ;{ it should seem that, 
notwithstanding all that had been done by Dr. Horsley, the 
faith of the church, and consequently the church itself, is 
still i danger. Is all this to slay the slain? The least that 
can be inferred from vour sermon is, that the controversy is 
hardly well begun, and by no means that it is ended; and 
from your engaging in it,§ I flatter myself that it will be con- 
ducted in a manner infinitely more pleasing, both to myself, 
and the public, as well as more satisfactory with respect to 
the object of it, than it is probable that it would have been, 
if it had continued in the hands of Dr. Horsley. 

1 am, with real esteem, 
Rev. Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 


* Sermons, p. 15. (P.) Works, VI. p. 73, Note. + See supra, p. 322, Note *. 

t | have heard that Mr. Prettyman, brother to Dr. Prettyman, secretary to Mr. 
Pitt, and now Bishop of Lincoln, preached avery virulent sermon, in which my 
name was mentioned, before the corporation of Norwich. [| hope he is so much a 
man of honour, as to publish the sermon, and thereby give me an opportunity of 
knowing, from himself, what he really did say of me, that, if it appear to me to be 
necessary, | may vindicate myself. (P.) 

In an N.B. to the Preface, 1787, Dr. Priestley says, “ Iam just informed that it 
was not Mr. Prettyman, but Dr. Prettyman himself, the present Bishop of Lincoln, 
who preached the Sermon. 1 should be sorry to fix a charge of illiberality on any 
wrong person; and I shall now with more confidence expect, from the high rank of 
his Lordship, that he will do me the justice | require.” 

In some copies of the Preface, dated Feb. 1, 1788, Dr P. adds, “ A yearis nearly 
elapsed since this preface was written, but nothing has yet come from the Bishop 
upon the subject.” 

§ “ The last literary work which Dr. Horne proposed to execute, while Dean of 
Canterbury, was a formal Defence of the Divinity of Christ against the objections 
of Dr. Priestley ; in which it was his intention to shew, how that writer had mis- 
taken and perverted the Scripture and the Liturgy.” Jones's “ Life of Dr. Horne,” 
Works, 1. p. 145. This design was never accomplished, The biographer says, 
“ How much had been collected for this purpose, I do not find: yet 1 know that 
the subject had been long and often in the mind of Dr. Horne.” Mr, Jones, how- 
ever, like a good churchman, satisfies himself that, “ in the eyes of all reasona lc 
men, the Church of England could want but little defence, &c." Ibid. p. 149. 
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LEDPER? If. 
Of the Argument from Antiquity, and of Dr. Horsley’s Ser- 


vices with respect to it. 


Rev. Sir, 


Ir is evident from your exhortations to Dr. Horsley, and 
the whole tenor of your discourse, that, notwithstanding the 
stress you very justly lay upon the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, you do not undervalue the opinion of the przmeteve 
church. You say, “If the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity 
be not the doctrine of the Scriptures, and of the primitive 
church” (as if these must have been the same) “ it matters 
not how, when, or by whom, it was afterwards introduced. 
It should not have been received, and ought not to be 
retained.”* 

If, therefore, it can be proved by independent evidence, 
that the great body of primitive Christians were Unitarians, 
one of the strong holds of your faith is removed, and the 
other must be in great danger.. For you could hardly have 
expressed yourself in the manner you have done, in the 
above quotation, if you had not thought some regard due to 
the sense in which the primitive Christians understood 
those books of scripture, which were written more immedi- 
ately for their use, and in a language with which they were 
perfectly acquainted ; regard enough to render us doubtful 
of the different interpretations which may be given at so 
great a distance of time as the present, and under,the influ- 
ence of such a mass of prejudices as may be supposed to 
have been contracted in the course of seventeen hundred 
years. 

It cannot be doubted, but that the primitive Christians 
really thought that their opinions, whatever they were, were 
contained in the Scriptures, as these were the standard to 
which they constantly appealed. When you say, therefore, 
of what I have written, as you choose to express it, ‘¢in four 
large volumes, concerning the Jews, and the Gnostics, and 
the Ebionites, and the Nazarenes ; concerning Plato, and 
Philo, and Justin Martyr, and Tertullian ; concerning Philo- 
sophers, Fathers and Heretics, many and diverse, but all 
Unitarians ;f concerning the supposed caution of the apos- 


* P.31. (P.) Probably in the Advertisement. See supra, Ὁ. 323, Note f. 

+ There is rather too much of rhetoric in this passage to be strictly true. I am 
far from supposing that Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and many others of the Fathers, 
were Unitartans. I have shewn that they were Trinitarians, but not such as the Dean 
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tles, and the supposed metaphysical and injudicious argu- 

ments and disquisitions of writers, whether ancient or 

modern, upon any part of the subject; that all this, with 

the goodly edifice raised on such a foundation, will fall 

directly to pieces, vanish into air; ‘and, like the baseless 

fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck behind ;’”* your con- | 
clusion is rather too hasty. 

If, Sir, what I have advanced in those four volumes be 
just; if, from the various evidence that I have produced, 
it be indisputable, as I think it is, that the primitive Chris- 
tian church was Unitarian; if all the explanations and de- 
fences of the doctrine of the Trinity, by those who first 
broached it, and by those who have since maintained it, be 
absurd, and no better explanations or defences can be pro- 
duced, the doctrine itself cannot be true; and no criticism 
upon any texts of scripture, if they can possibly bear an 
Unitarian interpretation, can prove it to be so. 

As you strongly recommend the study of ecclesiastical 
history, and that of the fathers, | presume that, though you 
wish Dr. Horsley to occupy this department in the present 
discussion, you have not neglected to give due attention to 
it yourself. Indeed, your deciding so peremptorily as you 
do, on Dr. Horsley’s superiority to me in that respect, shews 
that you think yourself qualified to judge between us. Per- 
mit me, then, to request, that you would state a little 
more particularly, what the services of Dr. Horsley in this 
province, which you commend so much, have really been. 
For I cannot suppose that you would have given so general 
and decided a judgment on the whole of the argument, 
without having examined all the particulars of which that 
whole consists. 

As a lover of truth, then, and a candid scholar, please, 
whenever you publish your /arge work, to answer the follow- 
ing questions serzatim : 

1. Has Dr. Horsley proved, that those who are called 
Ebionites, or Nazarenes, had no existence in the age of the 
apostles, and that the latter had their name from Nazareth, 
on their retiring to that place after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Adrian? Has he even proved that any of them 
were ever settled there at all ? 


of Canterbury would call so now, as they did not believe the perfect equality of 
all the three persons, but uniformly held the inferiority of the Son to the Father, 
which Dr. Horsley must also do, as he maintains, that the Father is the fountain of 
deity, and has some unknown pre-eminence over the Son. (P.) 

* P.31. (P.) Probably in the Advertisement. See supra, p. 323, Note 1. 
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2. Has he proved, as he undertook to do, that the Naza- 
renes, or Jerome’s Hebrews believing im Christ, were orthodox 
sie respect to the doctrine of the Trinity : ΤῈ 

Has he, after eighteen months’ re-consideration of the 
subiene and correcting his former opinion, proved that there 
were, in reality, five. sects of Jewish Christians,t though 
Origen and Eusebius expressly make them to be no more 
than two, some of them admitting, and others denying the 
miraculous conception ; but all “δῇ them disbelieving the 
divinity of Christ, and adhering to the jaw of Moses? If 
this is to be soceived as authentic history, let us have, at 
least, the authority of the Dean of Canterbury for it, as well 
as that of the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. 

4. Has he proved that Orzgen, who expressly asserts that 
no Jewish Christians believed the divinity of. Christ, was, 
in that or in any other respect, a welfud ar ; and, therefore, 
not to be credited in any thing,—an article which he has 
laboured so much in his last publication ? 

5. Has he proved that there was a church. of orthodox 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, after the time of Adrian ?— 
another article on which he has bestowed much pains in his: 
last piece. 

6. Has he invalidated any thing that I have advanced to 
prove that Athanasius, and others of the fathers, represented 
the apostles as having been obliged to use great caution in 
teaching the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and that of 
the Trinity, lest it should shock the prejudices of the first 
converts in favour of the doctrines of the unity of God: and 
the humanity of Christ? 

7. Has he proved that the Jews in our Saviour’s time 
were believers in the doctrine of the Trinity, that they ex- 
pected the second person of it in the character of their 
Messiah; and, consequently, that the apostles considered 
Christ as God from the time that they eonsidered him as the 
Messiah ? 

8. Has he proved that the Unztarians were‘considered as 
heretics, in early times? | 

9. Has he proved that prayers for succour. in external 
persecution are properly addressed to Christ ὃ. 

10. Has he proved that by the generation of the Son, all 


* Since l wrote my Reply to Dr. Horsley’s Remarks, (supra, Ὁ. 293,] I observe, 
that Dr. Lardner understood the passage in Jerome exactly as I did, takmg it for 
gr anted, that by Nazarencs, he meant the same people whom he called Hebrews 

heving in Christ. See his Testimonies, 1. p. 19. . (Ρ.) Works, VAI. p. 22. 

+ Dr. Horsley’s Remarks, p. 60. (P.) See supra, p. 204. : 
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the fathers meant a desplay of his powers, and not his assum- 
ing a proper. personality, from having been a mere attribute 
of the Father? .. 3 ar 

11. Has he proved that there is no difference between the 
doctrine of the personification of the Logos, and the peculiar 
opinions of the Arians; than which 1 have asserted that no 
schemes were ever more directly opposed to each other? | 

12. Has he proved the antiquity of the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ from the writings of Barnabas and Igna- 
deus 2 

13. Has he proved the origin of the Son, the second per- 
son in the Trinity, from the Father’s contemplating his own 
perfections? An opinion, I believe, peculiar to himself, 
unsupported by any authority, ancient or modern. I think 
I perceive that, with respect to this curious particular, he 
has not given you entire satisfaction ; since, with respect to 
all schemes to explain the doctrine of the Trinity, you say, 
they leave us “ just:where we were, totally in the dark,”%* 
Indeed, I do not wonder that a notion so super-eminently 
absurd, so void of all foundation in the Scriptures, in com- 
mon sense, or primitive antiquity, should not recommend 
itself to those who do not wish to expose the doctrine of the 
Trinity as absolutely ridiculous. 

Indeed, Sir, to undertake the defence of your applauded 
champion on these articles, (and I might have extended the 
list to many more,) is an Herculean attempt. Greatly must 
the execution of it swell the work you have in hand, and 
well may you crave. indulgence, as to the article of t2me.t 
I think it must. appear to all impartial readers, that Dr. 
Horsley has been completely foiled in his attempts to prove 
any one of the above-mentioned particulars, and every other 
that is of any importance to the real merits of the question 
between us. And if this be the case, what siguifies the great 
superiority of his learning ὃ. Nay, if all his superior ability 
and learning has not enabled him to prove what he so ear- 
nestly contended for, does it not afford an argument, that 
neither learning nor ability can be of any avail in the cause 
that he has espoused ? 

Utterly unable to make any plausible defence of himsclf 


* Sermons, p. 42. (P.) Works, p- 92, Note. 

+ P.32. (P.) Indulgence,’ said he, ¢ is requested as to the article of time, 
I cannot write so fast as Dr. Priestley does.’ Jones in Works, I. pp. 146, 147. 
After all, “ the design of writing against Priestley was not prosecuted with vigour.” 
Ibid. p. 149. See supra, p, 325, Note ||, 
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in other articles, ‘after waiting eighteen months, with an air 
of insolence peculiar to himself, (which you, Sir, tacitly con- 
demn, by recommending a mode of conducting controversy 
the very reverse of his,) he challenged me again with respect 
to the veracity of Origen, and the existence of a church of 
orthodox Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, after the time of 
Adrian. But in my Reply, which was immediate, 1 have 
shewn that, instead of relieving himself, he has involved 
himself in much greater confusion and difficulty than ever; 
having grossly misunderstood every one of the five passages 
from the fathers which he produced in his defence. In this 
Reply of mine, which has been published about six months, 
I call upon him to defend himself and his argument in 
such a manner as, I believe, there is no example of any per- 
son being called upon (except Mr. White, of Oxford, by 
myself).* In the conclusion I say, ‘ On this article, at 
least, an article deliberately selected by yourself, let the 
controversy between us come to a fair issue. Nothing has 
been, or shall be wanting on my part ; and, therefore, the 
public will certainly expect your explicit and speedy an- 
swer.” + 

What, Sir, can you think of a man who can sit down con- 
tented without making any reply to such a call as this? 
Had any person called upon me in this manner, he would 
have had my Reply (either vindicating myself, or acknow- 
ledging my inability to do it) in a week, or as soon as it 
had been physically possible for it to be dispatched. 

When you speak of the great learning of Dr. Horsley, it 
is to be supposed that you speak of so much of it as is before 
the world; and we have not yet seen enough to justify your 
very high encomiums. If the world should happen to think 
less highly of it than you do, they may say that the thanks 
of the Church of England were very lightly bestowed. 

To confine ourselves to this controversy, (and you do not 
profess to look any farther,) will you say that you infer his 
superior learning from his translating wseryg by the English 
word zdiot ; ὃ from his arguing from the pronoun odrG, as ne- 


* See Appendix, No. XII. t+ See supra, p. 277. 

§ If any authority could be wanting in support of my interpretation of the word 
iorns, | might quote that of the famous Bentley, whose learning will hardly be 
called in question by Dr. Horsley himself. In his Remarks on a work entitled 
A Discourse on Free-thinking, (p. 118,) he expresses himself in the following man- 
ner, with respect to that very translation of this word, which Dr. Horsley adopted, 
and Mr. Badcock defends : 

* Ab idiotis evangelistis, by idiot evangelists, says our author; who, if he is 
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cessarily referring to a person ;* from his saying that οὐκ αλλῳ 
τινι ἢ cannot be rendered by nothing but; from his taking 
the part with Mr. Badcock, in rendering αλλοι yag κατ᾽ αλλον 
τρόπον, others on another plan, or from his construction of 
Jerome’s quid dicam? ‘These are almost all the specimens 
that he has exhibited of his profound acquaintance with 
the learned languages, in the course of this controversy ; and, 
in the opinion of many, who are not without pretensions 
to scholarship, it will not be to the credit of the Dean of 
Canterbury to praise any man so very highly on these ac- 
counts. | 

There are many also who do not think so highly as you 
do of Dr. Horsley’s merit with respect to the Church of 
England, or the doctrine of the Trinity, as one of its articles. 
And there are, I believe, at this moment, many Unztarians, 
who think themselves under greater obligations to him, than 
any Trinitarians whatever. For to him has been owing, 
in a great measure, the present discussion of the subject, 
which must now proceed till the great question be decided ; 
and with respect to the final issue, judging from his acknow- 
ledged ability to defend the doctrine of the Trinity, as far 
as it is defensible, they entertain no doubt at all; being con- 
fident that scripture, reason, and antiquity, will be found 
equally in their favour. 

It is the earnest wish of all Unztarians, and of none more 
than myself, that your high encomiums may bring your 
champion into the field again. I have done every thing 
in my power, and in my way, to second your wishes. But 
as he took eighteen months to make his last reply, he may 
be like a comet whose periodical revolution is that period 
of time, and if so, it will be in vain that we endeavour to 
accelerate the course of nature. 

As you are so Javish in your praise of one of your cham- 
pions, [ wonder you should overlook the merit of others, 
such as Mr. Burgh, t who had the title of LL.D. conferred 


sincere in this version, proves himself a very idiot in the Greek and Latin 
acceptation of that word. I8mry¢, idiota; illiteratus, indoctus, rudis. See Du 
Fresne in his Glossaries, who takes notice, that idiota, for an idiot, or natural fool, 
is peculiar to your English law, for which he cites Rastal. Did Victor, therefore, 
mean idiot erangelistsin your English seuse? No, but illiterate, unlearned. What, 
then, must we think of our author, for his ‘scandalous translation here?) Whether 
imputation will he choose to lie under, that he knew the meaning of Victor, or that 
he knew it not?” Dr. Horsley must suppose the same question put to himself. 
(P.) Remarks (xxxiii.), ed. 8, 1743, p. 113. 

* See supra, p. 51. 

+ “ A member of the Irish Parliament, residing iu the city of York.” Lindsey's 
Sequel, 1776, p. vi. 
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upon him at Oxford, for his answer to Mr. Lindsey ;* Mr. 
White, who has stepped into the arena with dooks of stouter 
defiance than any of you, though his deeds do not seem to 
correspond to them; and Mr. Howes, who has undertaken 
the most difficult department in the whole discussion, viz. 
to prove that the Jews were always Trzztarians, (which is 
the counterpart of Molitre’s Médecin malegré lui,) and that 
there were no Unilarians at all till about the Council of Nice. 
Time will shew how ingeniously he will maintain such pa- 
radoxes as these. 7 
Iam, &c. 


| LETTER IT. 
Of the Interference of Civil Power in Matters of Religion. 
εν ΤΕ, 


THERE is One article of considerable importance on which 
you have touched in these Sermons of yours, with respect 
to which you seem to be under a mistake yourself, and will 
probably mislead others. I wish, therefore, to set you right 
before the publication of your larger work.f 

You more than hint, that the consequence of the general 
prevalence of Unztarianism, will be the exclusion of Trznz- 
tarians from the church. You even suggest, that it is our 
wish and intention to apply external force, in order to bring 
this about, whenever we shall think the times sufficiently 
ripe for such a measure. .** A zealous Anti-trinitarian,” 
you say, “‘ may fancy that those idolatrous churches and 
kingdoms require to be quickened in their progress towards 
destruction. He may conceive himself in duty bound to 
become an instrument in executing the vengeance of heaven 
upon them, for refusing to admit an Arian or Socinian refor- 
mation, tendered in a milder way.” 

With respect to this insinuation, I can only say, that 
nothing has yet been advanced by any Unitarian that can 
give the least colour to it. It is not consistent with your 
usual candour, and what no appearances whatever have 


* Entitled “ A Scriptural Confutation of the Arguments against the one God- 
head of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, produced by the Rev. Mr. Lindsey, in his 
late Apology.” See Sequel, pp. vii—xii. Dr. Burgh published, in 1778, “ An 
Inquiry into the Belief of the Christians of the first three Centuries, respecting 
the one Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” See Mon. Kev. LXI. pp. 
366—369. 

t See supra, p. 325, Note ||. t Sermons, p.10. (P.) Works, V1. p. 60. 
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made δ 81} probable. Indeed, Sir, we see no occasion to 
have recourse to an arm of flesh, in this contest. We have 
a certain prospect of victory by the mere force of argument, 
and without any risk whatever. I can appeal to the uniform 
tenor of all my writings, and especially my Address to Pro- 
testant Dissenters as such,* if I have not always inculcated 
the most peaceable methods of promoting reformation, and 
have not even gone farther to recommend the patient suf- 
fering of wrong than most other writers. 

I must produce another passage from your Sermons, re- 
lating to the intolerance of Unitarians. ‘* Let us only sup- 
pose,” you say, ‘ that the direction of ecclesiastical matters 
in this kingdom, should pass into the hands of those persons 
who regard the doctrine of the Trinity as involving in it an 
absurdity equal to that of Transubstantiation, and as being 
the grand obstacle to the conversion of Jews, Mahometans, 
and Deists; who deem the worship of Christ to be gross 
idolatry, and high treason against the majesty of the one 
supreme God ; must not the new Unitarian church, with its 
confession and services, be so constituted, as utterly, and 
for ever, to exclude us from becoming members of it? 
Most undoubtedly, and of necessity it must. “ An Unita- 
rian people,’ we are-told, “ will not long be satisfied with a 
Trinitarian establishment.’ Indeed I suppose they will not. 
They will endeavour to overturn it, and it is our business to 
prevent them from so doing.” Ὁ 

Now, Sir, had you given more attention to the nature of 
the case, you could never have apprehended any danger to 
yourself, or to any Trinttarians, from an Unitarzan liturgy, 
because it would contain nothing offensive to you, nothing 
in which you could not heartily join; whereas, we are abso- 
lutely excluded from joining in your worship, by your Tri- 
nitarian forms. While you acknowledge one God (which 
you always profess to do,’ you may surely address your 
prayers to that one God, calling him, as you are authorized 
to do in the Scriptures, he Maker of heaven and carth; the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; the one true God, 
as our Saviour Calls him; the great being who sent him, who 
raised him from the dead. and. who gave him glory. For it 
is to this God that all Unitarians pray; and to a being of 
this description you Tyznztartans may also pray, 50 long as 
you can accommodate to your notions this scripture Jan- 
guage, and suppose Jesus Christ himself, and the Holy 


* ὦ By a Dissenter.”” 1769. See Vol. 1. Memoirs, 97. 
+ Sermons, p. 4. (P.) Works, VI. pp. 63, 64. 
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Spirit, to be in any manner included in this definition, or 
description, of the one true God. This is a mental process 
of your own, with which yourselves only are concerned, 
and in which we have nothing todo. If you can, by any 
means, accommodate such language as that above-mentioned 
to your peculiar sentiments, in reading the Scriptures, in 
which it perpetually occurs, you may do the same in our 
forms of worship. 

We can now join in using the Lord’s Prayer, and in 
almost all the service of the church of England, except the 
Intany ; so that there is very little that is offensive to an 
Unitarian in the whole of your afternoon service. Remove, 
therefore, only your subscriptions to articles of faith, and 
reform your morning service after the model of that in the 
afternoon, and.I believe you will remove the greatest of our 
objections. We are not, I assure you, so fond of schism 
as to stand out for trifles; but do not compel, or tempt us, 
to pay supreme worship to a fellow-creature, to a man like 
ourselves ; who, though highly honoured by God for his 
virtue and obedience, was so tar from considering himself 
as God, that, with the most genuine humility, he always 
ascribed every thing that he said or did to his Father that 
sent him, and worshipped him with the same deep reverence 
that he inculcated upon all his followers. 

If, Sir, you would, without prejudice, look into Mr. 
Lindsey’s Reformed Liturgy, you would soon be satisfied, 
that there is nothing in it but what you yourself could join 
in, with much devotion and advantage. Mead, if you 
please, my own Forms of devotion for Unitarzan Societies, 
and [ am confident you will find nothing in them offensive 
to yourself, except the prayer for Easter Sunday; and to 
accommodate you, and other Trinitarians, I shall have no 
objection to the omission of it. I will go much farther 
than you are disposed to do, fer the sake of a peaceable 
accommodation. 

But I do not expect or hope for any thing of an inter- 
mediate kind. Your system is so complex, and involves 
such an unnatural connexion of things ecclesiastical with 
things civil, that though you might know where to begin a 
reformation, you will never be able to agree among your- 
selves where to stop. It must, therefore, be done in a 
manner in which the leading persons in the church and 
state will not be the primary agents. When this will be 
‘effected, or by whom, I do not pretend to form any con- 
jecture. This is not my business, but a much easier and 
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plainer task, viz. to investigate and to propagate that truth 
which in God’s own way, and his own time, cannot fail to 
bring about all that I wish ; when a pure Unetarian worship 
will be universally adopted, and with universal consent. 
In the mean time, do not you and your brethren fear where 
no fear is, or alarm others with apprehensions of our into- 
lerance, which, if you seriously reflect, you cannot really 
entertain yourselves. 

I the less wonder at your not readily supposing that we 
would content ourselves with the mere force of truth, when 
I see that, notwithstanding your profession of universal 
toleration, you cannot help intimating, that you think there 
is some reason for that alliance of church and state, of which, 
as Christians, you ought to be ashamed. In these very 
Sermons you more than insinuate the propriety, if not the 
policy, of penal laws in matters of religion; when you say, 
concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, that ‘ it requires 
and demands the support of every state wishing to enjoy 
the favour and protection of that God, who for such gracious 
purposes hath revealed it.’* For how is a state, as such, 
to support any particular doctrine, but by civil rewards and 
punishments? The civil power has no other method of 
supporting any thing. These are its proper arms, which 
alone it can employ to effect all its purposes. The doctrine 
of Transubstantiation is supported in the same manner. 
Like the doctrine of the Trinity, τέ requires and demands 
such support. Happily, Unztarcanism neither requires nor 
demands it, any more than Christianity itself did for the 
space of three hundred years. Nay, they both are able to 
make their way in spite of all the opposition that your 
present supporters and protectors, the powers of this world, 
can give to them. 

I should think, Sir, that a man of your good sense could 
not but see that any mode of religion is in a very unnatural 
and awkward predicament, which requires and demands any 
civil support, because it throws itself under the protection, 
and is, of course, at the mercy of a power which may 
equally promote truth or falsehood, Christianity, Maho- 
metanism, or Paganism. For if the civil power, as such, 
has a right to establish any one mode of religion, it must 
have the same right to establish any other. If this great 
business be left to the discretion of our civil governors, it 
must also be left to their indiscretion. And what judges 


* Sermons, p. 47. (P.) Works, V1. p. 97. 
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can you suppose such persons as constitute our two Houses 
of Parliament to be of these matters?) Yet I am willing to 
think they may be as able theologians as those who have the 
ordering of these things in other countries. 

Would you: trust the Members of our Parliament with 
the choice of your physician, or allow. them to prescribe 
the mode of treatment of you, if your life was in danger; or 
would you think of appealing to them with respect to the 
truth of a theory in philosophy? And yet 1 think them as 
likely to decide justly in a case of medicine or philosophy, as 
with respect to redegzon. 
Iam, &c. 


LETTER IV. 
Of some particular Arguments for the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
Rev... Sik, 


I wisu not to enter into the discussion of any particular 
arguments for the doctrine of the Trinity at this time, re- 
serving mnyself till the publication of your darge work; and 
for the execution of this | am willing to give you as much 
dime as you request,* since you say you wish (and in this 
I sincerely join you) ‘* to execute the work with care and 
attention ;’ as we shall then, 1 doubt not, see all that canx 
be urged in support of your opinions. But there are a few 
things that it may not be improper to apprize you of before- 
hand; and you may take or neglect the hints 1 shall give, 
as you shall see reason. | 

You say, ““ All disputation concerning the manner of the 
distinction, the manner of the union, the manner of the 
generation, and the manner of the procession, is needless 
and fruitless. Needless, because, if we have divine autho- 
rity for the fact, it sufficeth. That is all we are concerned 
to know. Fruitless, because it is a disputation without 
ideas. After a long, tedious, intricate, and perplexed con- 
troversy, we find ourselves—just where we were—totally in 
the dark. Such has been the case respecting this, and other 
questions. God is pleased to reveal the fact; man insists 
upon apprehending the mode. In his present state he 
cannot apprehend it. He, therefore, denies the fact, and 
commences unbeliever.” + 

Now, Sir, you must know, that all this that you say 


* P.32.~(P.) See supra,-p.529, 
+ Sermons, p. 42, Note. (P.) Works, VI. p. 92. 
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respecting the doctrine of the Trznzty is continually said by 
the Catholics, in defence of the doctrine of Transubstan- 
taation. Asa Protestant, you yourself must allege, that every 
real fact has some mode or manner of being what it is, and 
every true proposition must be understood in some sense or 
other; and therefore, that if every conceivable mode or | 
manner of a fact imply an impossibility, and every sense of 
a proposition imply an absurdity, the doctrine itself is un- 
true, and therefore that it cannot be taught in the Scriptures, 
if they teach nothing but truth. You, consequently, 
explain those passages of Scripture which are urged in 
support of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, in) a manner 
different from the Catholics, who hold that doctrine; and 
if the literal sense will not answer your purpose, you very 
properly and sensibly have recourse to a figurative one, 
which is all that we are charged with doing, with respect 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

We say that every possible definition of that doctrine 
implies an absurdity; and that the fact of the Trenzty in 
Unity must exist in some manner or other, but that every 
conceivable mode or manner implies an impossibility, and 
therefore the existence of the thing itself must be impossible 
also; and consequently, that if it was necessary to interpret 
a few texts which you think teach that doctrine, in the same 
or a similar manner, to that which you use with respect to 
those that are supposed to teach the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, we should be authorized to do it. 

We do not wonder that sensible Trenztarians are averse 
to all discussion of the mode of subsistence of three persons 
wn ane undivided essence; because they -have found that every 
attempt to define this subject has only tended to expose it 
to ridicule; but, notwithstanding this, no Trinitarian who 
imagines that he can explain this mysterious doctrine, ever 
fails to propose his explanation, knowing the great advan- 
tage it would be to his argument, if he could hit upon any 
thing of this kind that would be unexceptionable. Witness 
the incredible number of illustrations of'this doctrine among 
the ancients, and also among the moderns, arid especially the 
last most curious one of Dr. Horsley ; though last not least. 
Nay, in boldness of thought, he has gone beyond any of his 
predecessors, maintaining that the production of the Son was 
the necessary consequence of the Father’s contemplating 
his own perfections. Athanasius himself would have stood 
amazed at the sublimity of the idea. Could you yourself, 
Sir, imagine that you had hit upon any new and happy mode 
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of illustrating this doctrine, you would, [ doubt not, think it 
no inconsiderable advantage to your argument. And who 
can tell what may be the result of the close attention that 
you propose to give to your great work,* in all the deme that 
you may think proper to bestow upon it? 

You say, that * the authority of all the three zs the same, 
their power equal, their persons undivided, and their glory 
one.”+ But if you do not use words without ideas, and 
which convey no more meaning than Datesz, Bocardo, 
Ferison, in logic, you must have some notion in your own 
mind in what sense the proposition to which you give your 
assent may be true; for otherwise you must think that it 
may be false ; so that disquisitions concerning the mode or 
manner which you reprobate so strongly, are absolutely 
unavoidable, for the satisfaction of your own mind. 

ΑἹ] particular propositions are reducible to abstract ones, 
and those abstract ones are predicable of other particulars. 
Now, if it be true that three divine persons may make only 
one God, it must be true in general, that ¢hree may be one, 
and also zn the same sense, if each of the divine persons want 
nothing to make them perfect God. But is this abstract 
proposition true of any thing else ? 

This reasoning all Protestants urge against the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. For if it be true, that the sacramental 
bread may take the substance of flesh, and yet retain every 
property of bread, the substance of other things may also be 
changed, while the properties remain unchanged; but if 
no such change can be made to appear probable, in any 
other instance, you justly reject the supposition universally. 
In the same manner, | will undertake to shew that, on 
whatever principles you can defend the doctrine of the 
Trinity, 1 can, mutatis mutandis, defend that of Transub- 
stantiation. ‘Take your own choice of arguments from rea- 
son, or from the Scriptures. 

With respect to several of your arguments from the Scrip- 
dures, (on which, as you reject all arguments from reason, 
you justly lay so much stress,) instead of giving us the 
plain words of Scripture, you give your own arbitrary con- 
struction of it. 

‘*‘ By the being baptized in the name of God,” you say, 
‘*can be meant no less than entering into covenant with a 
person, as God ; professing faith in him as such ; enlisting 
one’s self into his service ; and vowing all obedience and 


* See supra, p. 325, Note. + Sermons, p. 37. (P.) Works, VI. p. 87. 
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submission to him. Such is the natural, the obvious import 
of this rite, by which we are admitted into the church of 
Christ, this solemn form of baptizing in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that is, into 
the faith, service, and worship of the Holy Trinity. For 
let us reflect a little. The nations were to be baptized in 
the name of three persons, in the same manner, and there- 
fore surely in the same sense, as in the name of one. What- 
ever honour, reverence, or regard, is paid to the Father in 
this solemn rite, the same we cannot but suppose paid to all 
three. Is he acknowledged as the object of worship? So 
are the other two persons likewise. Is he God and Lord 
over us? Soarethey. Are we his servants, subjects, and 
soldiers, enrolled under him? So are we equally under all,” 
&c. &c.* You also say, that baptizing in the name of 
‘“‘ the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,—is declaring 
the sacred three to be the one God,” and that ““ no man 
who had been baptized according to this form, could be 
ignorant of the doctrine.” ἢ 

Now all this, as I have said, is not serepture, but your 
own arbitrary construction of scripture. Where do you find 
it laid down as a maxim, that baptizing into the name of 
any person is acknowledging that person for God? And 
how does baptizing in the name of three persons imply their 
equality, any more than doing any thing else that respects 
them all? May not three persons, of very different ranks, 
be with propriety named together? Do we not read, 1 
Chron. xxix. 20, that the people of Israel ‘* bowed down 
their heads, and worshipped the Lord and the king” ?t By 
an argument therefore exactly, and in all its forms, similar 
to yours, it may be proved that God and the king, being 
equally objects of worship, must be equal. Was not the 
action of bowing down, and the manner of performing it, 
the same respecting both? Must it not, then, have been 
done in the same sense 2: 

That the phrase being baptized unto a person, or in the 
mame of a person, which must be the same thing, does not 
imply that the person in whose name the baptism is made 
is God, may be clearly inferred from Paul’s saying, 1 Cor. 
x. 2, that the Israelites ‘* were all baptized unto Moses,” 
(not by Moses,) “‘ in the cloud and in the sea.” He meant 
into the religion that was published by Moses. Conse- 


* Sermons, paS4. (P.) Works, VI. pp- 85, 86. 
t Sermons, p. 3, Note. (P.) Works, VI. p. 62. 
} See Vol. XI. pp. 498, 499. 
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quently, being baptized unto Christ, or an the name of 
Christ, only means into the profession of the religion which 
was published by Christ.* This must be our inference, if 
it be allowed that the Scriptures are their own best inter- 
preters, the same phrases being generally used in the same 
sense, The holy spirit is used because, according to the 
phraseology of scripture, the gospel was confirmed, or proved 
to be of God, by the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

Had there been so much solemn and mysterious meaning 
implied in the phrase of baptizing in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, as you suppose; had it been intended as a 
standing assertion of the doctrine of a Trinity in the Divine 
nature, it might have been expected, both that there would 
have been some express declaration that this was the intent 
of it, and also that those words should always have been used 
when the office was performed; but no such declaration of 
the meaning of the phrase is to be found in the Scriptures ; 
and it is remarkable, that all the baptisms we read of in the 
New Testament, are baptisms in the name of Christ only. 
Must we say that this was another instance of the cautzon 
with which the apostles taught the doctrine of the Trinity ὃ 

‘You say, that “the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” are 
‘“three persons in one God,” is a truth ‘ proposed to us as 
the ground of our hope, our comfort, and our joy; as the 
principle on which the conduct of life is to be framed, ac- 
cepted, and rewarded.”+ But surely, Sir, these assertions 
are most extravagant, and unauthorized. Admitting this 
doctrine of the Trinzty to be true, where do you find one 
text in which it is proposed to us in any of these lights, ‘as 
the ground of our hope, our comfort, or Our joy; as the 
principle on which our conduct is to be framed, accepted, 
and rewarded” ? 

Indeed, I do not think it possible to conceive how such 
a doctrine as this can answer any of those purposes. What 
ideas you annex to the terms framertg one’s conduct upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity, | cannot imagine. How the doc- 
_trine of a future life, or that of the Divine placability,. are 
principles on which the conduct of life is to be formed, I 
clearly understand; because the belief of them is of great 
use as a Motive to good conduct; but how to make any such 
practical use of the doctrine of the Trznzty, 1 no more per- 
ceive, than 1 do that its sister doctrine of Transubstantiation 
should be a practical one. 


* See Vol. XIV. pp. 90,91. + Sermons, p. 2. (P.) Works, Vi. p. 6}. 
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You say, ‘“* Upon the very best authority we ate in- 
formed that Christ was “ the lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world,’ that is, (for it cannot be otherwise understood,) 
slain in effect, in the Divine purpose and counsel. It is 
likewise said, that ‘ grace was given us in Christ Jesus be- 
fore the world began.” The words intimate that, previous to 
the creation of the world, something had passed in our favour 
above; that the plan of our future redemption was then laid ; 
that some agreement, some covenant, relative to it, had been 
entered into: ‘ grace was given us,’ not in our proper persons, 
for as yet we were not, we had no being; but in the person 
of him who was afterwards to become our representative, 
our Saviour, ‘in Christ Jesus.’ Now the plan must have 
been laid, the covenant entered into, by the parties who have 
since been graciously pleased to concern themselves in its exe- 
cution, Who these are, we cannot be ignorant. It was the 
Son of God, who took our nature upon him, and in that 
nature made a full and sufficient oblation, satisfaction, and 
atonement for the sins of the world. It was the lather who 
accepted such oblation, satisfaction, and atonement; and in 
consequence forgave those sins. It was the Holy Spirit 
who came forth from the Father and the Son, through the 
preaching of the word, and the administration of the sacra- 
ments, by his enlightening, healing, and comforting grace, 
to apply to the hearts of men, for all the purposes of pardon, 
sanctification, and salvation, the merits and benefits of that 
oblation, satisfaction, and atonement.”* 

This is a most remarkable example of drawing many 
and great conclusions from small premises; indeed, from 
no premises at all. By grace given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began, can be understood nothing more, 
according to your own mode of interpretation, than that 
it was in the original counsel of God, that we should 
be favoured with the blessings of the gospel; which no 
more implies that Christ pre-existed, than that we ourselves 
did. Besides, no mention is here made of the Holy 
Spirit, and still less of any covenant being made between the 
three, of the Son proposing, the Father accepting, and the 
Spirit applying. This is not interpreting, but absolutely 
making Scripture. Where do you read of any such coven- 
ant as this but in Milton’s Paradise Lost ? t 


* Sermons, p. 435. (P.) Works, Vi. pp. 93, 94. 

+ B. iii. 80-343, where, according to Pope's just censure, God the Father turns 
a school divine. In his description of this covenant, Milton appears to have aban- 
doned his earlier belief in a Trinity ; no part whatever being here assigned to a 
third Person, while the representations of the Son, accord, exactly, with the theory 
which has been denominated high Arianism. 
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Really, Sir, the Scriptures, in the plainest of all language, 
teach a doctrine the very reverse of what you here lay 
down, viz. that God, even the Father, seeing the deplorable 
condition of mankind, of his own motion, sent first the pro- 
phets, and then that ‘* prophet mighty in deed and word,” 
(Luke xxiv. 19,) his own son, to save them; and confirmed 
his mission by those miracles which are called the gifts of his 
spirit, or the same divine power that appeared in Christ ; 
who says that the words which he spake were not his own, and 
that the Father within him did the works. Reconcile this 
language with your doctrine of the perfect equality of the 
Son to the Father, if you can. 

_ I could, in like manner, easily go over your other argu- 
ments from Scripture, and shew that all the foundations of 
this great article of your faith are equally weak. They 
are indeed, most apparently so. You cannot wonder, then, 
that Unitarzans should write with confidence, when they 
have nothing but such arguments to answer. 

Iam, &c. 


LETTER V. 
Miscellaneous Articles, and Conclusion. 


Rev. Str, 


Aut the friends of ecclesiastical establishments insist 
upon the right of the civil magistrate to use his own best 
judgment, in choosing the religion that shall be supported at 
the expense of the state, especially if the majority of the 
people should be of the same opinion with him. In Jredand, 
no regard is paid to this latter circumstance. For there the 
members of the established church, which takes the tithes 
of the whole kingdom, are, I believe, computed at little 
more than one tenth of the people. This, in my opinion, is 
the most bare-faced tyranny.* You, however, have men- 
tioned one circumstance, which may serve to shew how 
little stress you can sometimes lay on the sentiments either 
of the civil governors, or the majority of the people. For 
you say, ““ Athanasius once stood single against the world, 


* Thus it is described in a military Memoir of the late Mahratta War, which I 
have lately seen in MS. The author, Lieut.-Colonel Blacker (B. ii. Ch. ix,) com- 
mending “ The British Conquerors of India” for “ the support and confirmation of 
their Priesthood and Church endowments,” to ‘ the original Hindoo population,” 
contrasts this policy “ with the state of the immense population of Irish Catholics, 
who are obliged to pay two Establishments of Clergy: oppression,” he indig- 
nantly adds, “ almost inconceivable to distant observers! !” 
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and prevailed.”* His opinion, therefore, was not, by your 
own confession, either that of the generality of the people, 
or that of the governing powers. You therefore must think 
that, a very small minority may be in the right, and finally 
prevail against numbers and power combined. In the time 
of Constantius, you must acknowledge that Arzanism, or 
Unitarianism, was the general opinion.t And by what 
means was it that Athanasianism became prevalent? Can 
you reflect upon the history of those times, and think that it 
would ever have become so, if it had not been for the sup- 
port it afterwards had from the governing powers? It has 
the same support at this day. But even this will not be able 
to preserve it much longer. You see how it loses ground 
in America, since it has lost the countenance of government 
there.t 

2. You say “Ido not see my Saviour only in ‘ a few 
detached passages’ of either Testament. 1 see him con- 
ducting the economy of the divine dispensations, through 
both, from the creation to the consummation of all things, as 
the mm the mm yxbn, and ὁ Δογ re Θεθ. Dr. Allix and Mr. 
Taylor have both demonstrated this point. It is only to be 
wished the latter had drawn the conclusion drawn by the 
former, the just and proper conclusion, that the person. 
spoken of must indeed be very Gop.”§ 

Upon this subject, Sir, I would earnestly recommend to 
you, what I dare say, you have never yet perused, viz. the 
account which the Jearned Basnage (in his truly excellent 
EMistory of the Jews) has given of their sentiments with 
respect to the Messzah,|| and Mr. Lindsey’s reply to Mr. 
Taylor,q in the Sequel to his Apology.** This, | think, it is 
barely possible to read, without being convinced that there 
is no weight whatever in any thing that is alleged by Mr. 
Taylor. You consider it as the clearest of all truths, that 
Christ was the person by whom God spake to Moses and 
the prophets. But indeed, Sir, this notion is directly con- 
trary to what is asserted in the first and second verses of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which we read, ‘* God who at 
sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time past unto 

* Sermons, p.14. (P.) Works, VI. p. 72. 

+ See Vol. VIII. p. 371. 

τ See Mr. Belsham’s Mem. Mei ας 1812, pp. 288—280. 

§ Sermons, p. 40, Note. (P.) Works, VI. p.gl. 

| See supra, pp. 223, 224. 

4 Author οὔ“ The Apology of Benjamin Ben Mordecai to his Friends, for em- 
bracing Christianity ; in several Letters to Elisha Levi, merchant of Amsterdam,” 


1773. Henry Taylor, Rector of Cranley, and Vicar of Portsmouth, died in 1785. 
"* See Sequel, 1776, pp. 208—384. 
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the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days, spoken 
unto us by his Son,”’*. What. can ,be more evident from 
this, than that God spake to mankind by his Son only x the 
last days, or the times of the gospel, and not in any former 
period of time? Yet you say, that Socznzans put forced and 
unnatural constructions on the language of Scripture ! 

I heartily join with you, Sir, in your exhortation to excite 
the zeal of the learned members of your church, in the 
defence of its peculiar doctrines, and also to interest the 
common people in this controversy. With respect to every 
argument of importance, these are as capable of judging as 
we can pretend to be. Let the twenty thousand copies 
of the pamphlet recommended by you,t be immediately 
printed and dispersed. I fear not the consequence. It was, 
I find, one of the many pieces that were written to counter- 
act the effect of one of my own, entitled, “* An Appeal to 
the serious Professors of Christianity,’+ many of which 
have been dispersed, and with a success far exceeding my 
expectations from it. A like advantage to what I think to 
be the cause of truth, has resulted from the publication of 
another small piece, entitled, “ΚΑ general View of the Argu- 
ments for the Unity of God, and against the Divinity or Pre- 
existence of Christ, from Reason, from the Scriptures, and 
from History.”§ 

My principal expectations, however, are from the ingenu- 
ous youth, whose prejudices are not so rivetted as those of 
persons more advanced in life; and for this reason [ shall 
take the liberty to address a few letters to those young men 
in the two Universities, who are intended for the service of 
the church. They will, of course, read your publications, 
and I hope they will do me, or rather themselves, and the 
cause of truth, the justice to read both sides. 

You are pleased to say of my conduct, in one respect, 
ἐς It is fair, itis manly, itis noble, it iskind.”|| Be assured, 
Sir, you shall never find it otherwise. And be this contro- 
versy of longer or shorter continuance, I shall be mindful of 
the advice you give to your friends, ‘ that it be conducted 


* See Vol. XIV. p, 347. 

+ Sermons, p. 20. (P.) “ An excellent little tract,” says Dr. Horne, “ was 
printed in 1774. I wish 20,000 of them were dispersed through the kingdom at 
this time. It was entitled, ¢ a Preservative against the Publications dispersed by 
modern Socinians; in which the Impiety and Absurdity of their Principles are 
clearly shewn; addressed by a Country Clergyman to his Parishioners.’”” Works, 
VI. p.78, Note. See infra, «* Letters to Young Men,” ad fin. 

t See Vol. IL. pp. 383—404, 

§ See Appendix, No. VII. 

|| Sermons, p.12@ (P.) Works, VI. Ρ. 70. 
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in an honourable way, according to the laws of war.”** In 
this respect, I have uniformly observed one rule, which you, 
Sir, as well as most of my: antagonists, have neglected ; 
which is to send a copy of my tracts to every person who is 
particularly noticed in them. This has always appeared 
to me to be fair and proper ; and I wish that, for the future, 
it may be considered as indispensable in these literary 
contests. 

Having nothing farther, of much consequence, to address 
to yourself in particular, I conclude with once more assuring 
you, that I think myself singularly happy in having found 
so learned and candid an antagonist, and waiting your own 
time (reminding you however, of my own motto Ars longa, 
Vita brevis) for the appearance of your large work,t I sub- 
scribe myself, with the greatest respect. 

Rey. Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
Birmingham, March 1, 1787. 
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WHO ARE INA 


COURSE OF EDUCATION FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, 
AT THE 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt. 
Horace. 
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ΠΕ ΣΙ, 
Of Subscription to Articles of Farth. 


GENTLEMEN, 
K.xcuse the address of a stranger, whose apology for it is, 
an earnest desire of contributing what may be in his power 
to your forming a right judgment concerning some subjects, 


* Sermons, p.9. (P.) Works, p. 67. 
+ This projected Work never appeared. See supra, p. $25, Note. 
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which it imports you to understand, and of giving you such 
representations of things as you are not so likely to receive 
from any other quarter. In many things, no doubt, your 
professors and tutors, are much better qualified to give you 
instruction, than I can pretend to be; and with respect to 
these, I am very willing to submit to their superiority, and 
to yours. But with respect to some other things, you may 
easily imagine, that they may not have been in the way of 
having their own attention called to them so much as mine 
has been; and therefore, with the best intentions in the 
world, in the discharge of their duty to you, they will natu- 
rally be less explicit in their instructions. It is in no other 
case that I would presume to solicit your attention. To 
your own good sense and candour, | therefore entirely refer 
myself. If by reading this address you should see any thing 
in a new and juster light than you have hitherto done, my 
end will be answered; and if not, it will not be much of 
your time that will be lost upon it. My own time I cannot 
better employ, than in making the attempt. 

As those who are designed to teach the principles of the 
Christian religion to the rest of the community, 1 consider 
you as destined to fill a station of the greatest honour and 
importance in your country ; and I wish you to be truly 
sensible of the honour and importance of it; not to make 
you proud of the rank it will give you, but to inspire you 
with an earnest desire, and a laudable ambition, to discharge 
the duties of it in the best manner. For in this case only, 
does any man either receive honour from his station, or do 
honour to it. 

In order to teach religion with advantage to others, you 
will agree with me that it ought to be well understood by 
yourselves ; and we cannot expect to understand any thing 
of this consequence, without giving proper ézme to the study 
of it. Articles of faith are things of moment, and therefore 
we should not form a hasty judgment concerning them, but 
deliberately weigh before we decide. And in this respect it 
is that I must take the liberty to request you seriously to 
consider the propriety of your present customs, as you are 
required to subscribe to what it cannot be supposed you have 
had sufficient time to study, and therefore cannot be sup- 
posed to understand. 

Such a custom suited perfectly well with the times of 
darkness. and bigotry, in which it was established. The 
great object then, was the public profession of the same 
faith, which it was thought could not be secured too early ; 
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and the extinction of all schism, which it was thought could 
not be too carefully guarded against ; and not soled znstruc- 
tion, and a well-grounded knowledge of what was professed. 
This could not have been gained without previous znquery 
and discussion, in which there would have been some hazard 
of persons forming different judgments; and then the favour- 
ite article of the Unity of the Catholic Church would have 
been in danger of being broken. 

But, happily, we now see things in a very different light. 
We refuse to receive the principles of philosophy, and cer- 
tainly should not receive those of reézgzon, without being 
satisfied, from proper evidence, with respect to their truth. 
Whatever use there may be in wnzon, there cannot be any in 
¢gnorance, or in an agreement in words without an agreement 
in ideas. And it is in vain for persons to pretend to an 
agreement in judgment, when none of them have formed 
any proper judgment in the case, having made no previous 
enquiry, on which alone such a judgment can be formed. 
Two blind. men may agree in their evidence with respect to 
the colour of an object, but would any jury be influenced by 
such evidence? And no better than this is the agreement 
of men in articles of faith, concerning the truth of which 
they have made no inquiry. 

Persons can, then, only be properly said to think alike, 
when they see things in the same light, and when the same 
arguments have the same weight with them. But in order 
to this, there must be a previous clear perception of the sub- 
yeet concerning which a judgment is to be formed, and an 
equally clear perception of the nature and force of the evz- 
dence on which it is formed, Also the more important any 
subject is, the greater care should we take to form a right 
judgment concerning it. Since, therefore, religion is of all 
subjects the most important, it behoves us to take the great- 
est care, and consequently toemploy the most dzme, in inves- 
tigating the principles of it. 

By no means, then, ever declare your assent to any 
articles of faith (and the most solemn of all declarations is 
the mode of subscription) before you have carefully consi- 
dered what each of those articles is, and have really satisfied 
yourselves that you see the evidence on which the truth of 
them is founded, If the subscription be tendered to you 
before that process has commenced, or before it can have 
been completed, resolutely decline it. It becomes every 
honest man so to do: because otherwise he signs he knows 
not what; though he virtually says that he has considered 
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what he has done, and is satisfied with respect to the pro- 
priety of it. If you would not set your hand to a common 
bond, without previously reading it, and approving. of it, 
surely your minds ought to revolt at the idea of subscribing 
articles of faith which you have not examined. And yet, 
some, I fear, do this without having so much as read them, 
or being able to say what propositions they have signed their 
assent to. 

The probability is, that the greater part of you, who will 
ever think of reading this address, have already subscribed 
the Articles of the Church of England; having done it at 
your matriculation, that is, on your admission to that place 
of education in which you were to study them, than which 
nothing more preposterous can well be imagined. In this 
case, as persons who have unintentionally done wrong, pro- 
ceed no farther; and do not, by availing yourselves of any 
advantages accruing from it, make that to be a deliberate 
falsehood, which originally was nothing more than an over- 
sight. Truth and uprightness require that you renounce 
your subscription, and every thing consequent upon it, 
Because, till you be satisfied that what you have subscribed 
is true, so that you could, bond fide, repeat the subscription, 
you ought to consider yourselves as not having subscribed 
at all. 

I take it for granted, you will not think that redzgion is the 
only subject with respect. to which a person may be lawfully 
guilty of a known falsehood, or prevarication ; or that God, 
in whose presence the subscription is made, is the only 
Being who may be safely mocked and trifled with. What 
can you hereafter say to any man, who shall have made a 
false declaration of any other kind, or have taken a false 
oath, when you will be conscious to yourselves that you 
have made a declaration in which there was as little sincerity, 
and that you made a solemn profession of what you did not 
know to be true, or might have known to be false ; and that 
you reap the benefit of such false declaration and profession ? 

This, Gentlemen, is a case that will not bear arguing. 
Every upright mind must decide upon it immediately, and 
all the attempts that have been made to apologize for sub- 
scription to articles of faith that are not really believed, or, 
which is the same thing, have never been examined, or for 
holding the possession of any thing to which such a sub- 
scription introduced a man, can only expose the chicanery 
of those who have recourse to them. In any other case 
similar to this, every clergyman would say with David, As 
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the Lord liveth, such a thing ought not to be. But how many 
of them are there, to whom, after such a declaration, it 
might be said, Thou art the man! 

This is certainly the case with all Arzans and Socenzans in 
the Church of England, of all who admit the principles of 
Dr. Clarke’s Treatise on the Trinity,* or any other, in which 
the Son of God is maintained to be, in any sense, inferior to 
the Father, or to be: no proper object of prayer. or in one 
of your creedst it is expressly said, that of the three persons 
wn the Trinity, ““ none is afore, or after another: none is 
greater or less than another ;” and in your Letany petitions 
are addressed to ** God the Son,” and ““ God the Holy 
Ghost,” as well as to ““ God the Father.” 

With the greatest respect, I am, 
- Gentlemen, 
- Your sincere wéll-wisher, 


Jo PRIES TEEN: 


|e Dd bas Daa 
Of the Study of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Tuovueu [ do not mean to trouble you with my thoughts 
on many articles of your Christian faith, there is one which, 
on account of its peculiar magnitude, I cannot help recom- 
mending to your most deliberate consideration, viz. the object 
of religious worship. rom the nature of the thing, you can- 
not but be sensible, that ¢hzs must be an article of the first 
and last importance ; and therefore on this subject you cer- 
tainly ought not to form a hasty or rash judgment, but bring 
to the study of it your best faculties, and give it your closest 
attention. 

In a matter of this consequence, let no man, or body of 
men, judge for you, but honestly and fairly judge for your- 
selves ; because you are individually responsible for the use 
that you make of your faculties, Consider that, on the very 
same principle on which any person in this country may 
imagine that he may safely acquiesce in the judgment of the 
Church of England, a person in France or Italy will be jus- 
tified in acquiescing in the judgment of the Church of Rome, 
and may receive without examination the doctrine of 7ran- 
substantiation, or the worship of Mary and all the Saents. 


* “ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” first published in 1712. 
t The Athanasian. 
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If you are sensible that they ought not to bow down and 
worship Mary, on the authority of the Church of Rome, 
neither ought you to worship the Son of Mary, on the au- 
thority of the Church of England, but should first satisfy 
yourselves, whether the Son of Mary be your God and 
Maker. If he himself have a God and Father, and the same 
God and Father with yourselves, you are brethren; and 
you ought no more, without an express divine authority for 
it, to worship him, than he ought to worship you. You are 
equally dependent upon the same great God and Father of 
all; and neither of you has any thing but what He gave, 
what you are alike accountable to him for, and what he can 
resume at his sovereign pleasure. 

But 1 do not mean, in this address, to enter into the par- 
ticulars of the argument with you, but only to exhort you, 
though with all possible earnestness, to inquire and judge 
for yourselves ; and do not think yourselves unqualified to 
form a judgment in the case. As far as reason is concerned 
in the discussion, use your reason; where scripture is ap- 
pealed to, consult the Scriptures ; and when recourse must 
be had to antequty, carefully read the monuments of it, 
especially in the writings of those who are usually called the 
fathers, so strongly recommended to you by the Dean of 
Canterbury; and for this you enjoy uncommon advantages, 
in the noble libraries to which you have access. We Dis- 
senters have no such privileges. All the knowledge we 
get of this kind is the result of much trouble and much 
expense. 

If, not wholly relying on your own investigation, you 
have recourse to the assistance of others, read the publica- 
tions on both sides of the question, and pay no regard to the 
authority of names, but only to the weight of argument. 

The Dean of Canterbury, I am sorry to perceive, has only 
recommended such works as were professedly written in de- 
fence of the doctrine of the Trinity, which is not of a piece 
with his usual candour and liberality. Very different from 
this, and certainly more worthy of a Christian and Protestant 
bishop, is the conduct of the present excellent bishop of 
Llandaff, who, in the désé of books which he recommends to 
the students in divinity, has inserted works written for and 
against every doctrine of importance. 

As this great question is now in the course of public dis- 
cussion, between myself and the ablest writers of your own 


* See Bp. Watson’s “ Collection of Theological Tracts,” 1785. 
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church, and you cannot be wholly unconcerned spectators, 
read the productions of both. You may be well assured 
that, considering the ability of the writers in favour of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, their number, and the zeal with 
which they enter into the controversy, together with the 
opportunities which they and their numerous friends (who 
will not fail to give them all the assistance in their power) 
have of consulting the most valuable libraries, every thing 
will be produced that can be favourable to their argument. 
If, therefore, it be possible to prove that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is not contrary to reason, that it is agreeable to the 
Scriptures, and that it has the countenance of primitive anti- 
quity, it will be done. 

But if, after all that can be alleged, you cannot help think- 
ing that three divine persons must be three Gods, which our 
religion reprobates ; that Christ is the messenger and servant 
of God, and not God himself; and that the great body of 
common Christians, in primitive times, (the very persons for 
whose.use the books of the New Testament were written, and 
who must have understood them, and the doctrine of the 
apostles, from whom they had their instruction,) were Unz- 
tartans, believing that divinity is to be ascribed to no other 
than to one God the Father, and that Christ was simply 
“ἃ prophet mighty in deed and word ;” (Luke xxiv. 19 ;) 
“ἃ man approved of God, by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, which God did by him ;”* (Acts 11. 22;) you must 
conclude that, notwithstanding the ability, learning and in- 
tegrity, of my opponents, their cause is indefensible; that 
the reformed Church of England is idolatrous, as well as 
the Church of Rome; and, therefore, that till she be farther 
reformed, you ought to come out of her and be separate. 

You will, of course, hear many sermons, and see many 
treatises, against my publications in defence of the Divine 
Unity, but do me the justice to read the books and tracts 
which have alarmed your superiors so much; you will find 
them written perhaps with less ability, and less learning, 
than those of my antagonists, but with a sincere love of 
truth. While the controversy continues, I pledge myself to 
acknowledge any oversight that, in so copious an argument, 
I may be guilty of, and shall let nothing of any moment pass 
unnoticed. 1 am even willing to adopt any method that 
shall be thought, by my adversaries themselves, most to faci- 
litate the fullest investigation of the subject. I openly call 


* See Vol. XIII. p. 393. 
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upon every one, who has any considerable character at stake, 
and who has entered into the lists, such as Dr. Horsley, Mr. 
White, Mr. Howes, and Dr. Horne,.to make good what they 
have advanced; and in these circumstances you cannot 
doubt their readiness to produce any thing: in their power to 
confute and silence me. 

Besides my larger works, as the Histories “ of the Corrup- 
tions of Christianity,” and ““ οὗ Early. Opinions concerning 
Jesus Christ,” together with all the writings! of Mr. Lindsey, 
permit me to recommend to your perusal, a small pamphlet 
entitled, ‘© A General View:of the Arguments for the Unity 
of God,” &c:, mentioned p. 344.; You will find it.of great. 
use in estimating the progress that may be made in the dis- 
cussion, as it takes in the whole compass of it, from reason, 
from the Scriptures, and from history; so that if any of my 
arguments be found to be defective, you will easily see how 
many remain unanswered, and what is their proper place 
and weight in the whole controversy. 


Tam, &c. 


LETTER ΠΙ. 


Of the Difficulties attending an open Acknowledgment of 
πάρος 


GENTLEMEN, 


I am truly sensible of the peculiar difficulties attending 
your situation, Many of you, 1 believe, have no other pros- 
pect in life but that of officiating in a church, in which the 
doctrine of the Trinity, to the examination of which I wish 
to draw your attention, is actually received. It even enters 
into her forms of devotion ; so that for the present you have 
no choice but to subscribe her articles, and make use of her 
forms, or give up all hopes of preferment or employment. 
Should you, therefore, after the examination which 1 now 
recommend, see reason (as I cannot help suspecting you will) 
to decline that subscription, and all your prospects in life 
depending upon it, you may be much embarrassed. 

To this | can only say, that great as the difficulty, no 
doubt, will be, it will be less mow, than if, venturing to take 
a step which your minds disapprove, you should be struck 
with a sense of the impropriety of this transaction, in a later 
period of your lives; when you will be actually engaged in 
an employment, the duties of which you cannot conscien- 
tiously discharge, with the additional burden of a wife and 
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family, and when it may be too late to look out for any other 
source of subsistence. Many worthy persons, I do assure 
you, are at this very time in this most painful situation, 
wishing it was with them as it is now with you, who clearly 
see what duty requires, and acutely feel how nature, and all 
its ties, oppose it. 

Some years ago, a clergyman, then turned sixty, with a 
wife and a numerous family, told me his distressing case, 
with tears literally running down his cheeks. It was not for 
me to advise what I might not have been capable of doing in 
the same circumstances. He himself knew but too well 
what strict duty required. I could only mix my tears with 
his. For such men as these, whose complaints are only 
uttered in private, our present governors and their own ec- 
clesiastical superiors, seem to have no feeling. But there is 
a great Being, hegher than the highest, who knows, and who 
will one day visit for these things. 

Strongly as you may feel your own difficulties, you cannot 
but be sensible how much they are exceeded by those of the 
case which I have now mentioned. Besides, if virtuous re- 
solution is to be expected of man, it is to be expected of 
youth. That is the period of life the most distinguished for 
a generous ardour in the pursuit of truth, for an ingenuous 
disposition, unperverted by a commerce with the world, and 
a vigour of mind equal to any trial. Act, then, a part be- 
coming enlightened, virtuous, and generous British youth. 
Confer together, and associate in your common cause. A 
petition for a removal of subscription to any human articles 
of faith, and for a reformation of the public liturgy, or for 
leave to alter it with the consent of your parishioners, would, 
Ι am confident, have more weight from you than from any 
other description of men in the kingdom. 

Tell our governors that you are ready to render your 
country the best services in your power in promoting the 
knowledge and practice of Christianity, but that there are 
obstructions in your way, which prevent your engaging in 
this great work, and which would defeat your purpose if you 
did; that you cannot, with a good grace, or with effect, in- 
culcate the principles of honesty and integrity on others, after, 
by a public and solemn act, violating them yourselves ; that 
it will be your happiness, and your glory, to teach Christia- 
nity, but not the manifest abuses and corru ptions of it, doc- 
trines which militate with the fundamental principles of it; 
that you cannot, at the same time, preach the religion of 
Christ, and worship another Being than him whom Christ 
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worshipped, and whom he taught all his disciples to wor- 
ship, as the only true God. 

Tell them that, after an alteration in the forms of public 
worship, you can with infinitely more advantage teach 
those principles which are truly great, and essential to 
Christianity, and on which alone its efficacy to purify the 
heart, and to reform the life, can depend; and that, pro- 
vided this great end be gained, the object of all good and 
wise government will be answered; for that the welfare of 
society, which is the sole object of civil government, cannot 
possibly have any necessary connexion with the mysterious 
doctrine of the Trinity. ‘Tell them that it is sufficient if, 
believing nothing but what they can understand, men be 
good citizens, and that this will be best effected by incul- 
cating the great doctrine of a life of retribution after death, 
a state in which men will receive according to their works, 
not according to their opznzons. 

If you cannot engage a sufficient number to make a 
respectable application to your superiors, in church or state, 
still do what integrity requires of you as individuals. It is 
what many, to their infinite honour, have done before you. 
A considerable number of the most intelligent and best dis- 
posed young men have declined entering into the ministry, 
when they seriously reflected on the terms on which they 
must have done it; men, whose ability and integrity would 
have qualified them to be the greatest ornaments of their 
profession, if the entrance into it had not been too narrow to 
admit them. 

I cannot help flattering myself, however, that an earnest 
representation from even a few of you, of your peculiarly 
difficult situation, would not be without its effect ; and then 
your country would be indebted to you for its emancipation 
from a bondage which, in consequence of the progress of 
religious knowledge, must be every day more severely felt, 
a bondage which cannot affect any but the intelligent and 
the ingenuous ; those who wish well to the cause of vertue, 
but who cannot promote it except in the way of truth. In 
all events, however, you will have done your duty; and 
greater guilt will remain on those who refuse so reasonable a 
request. 

Where religion is concerned, do not deceive yourselves 
by waiting till some great man, in the church or the state 
take the lead. Neither was Christianity propagated, nor 
the reformation begun, by this means. Individuals of all 
ranks thought and acted for themselves, and those who had 
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influence in public measures favoured them when it ap- 
peared to be their interest so to do. And, in the nature of 
things, nothing else could be expected. Persons in years, 
or who have establishments for life, have generally hit upon 
some method or other to make themselves easy ; and wish- 
ing to continue so, they are offended at any thing that is 
likely to create disturbance. Thus disposed, they will never 
be at a loss for some plausible pretext for putteng off, at 
least, every proposal of reformation. There are, however, 
such liberal characters on the episcopal bench, at this time, 
that I almost persuade myself, they would countenance and 
assist such an application as I propose. 

As to ministers of state, they must, and ought, to follow 
the lead of the people. Make it appear to them that the 
country in general wishes for a reformation, or that many 
earnestly desire it, and that the rest would not violently 
oppose it, and depend upon it, ἐμέν will not. It is our 
business, therefore, without troubling ourselves about the 
conduct of others, to look to our own, to get all the light 
we can ourselves, and to do every thing in our power to 
enlighten the minds of others ; confident that the gencral 
prevalence of truth will, in due time, draw after it every 
thing that we can desire, with respect to public reformatzon, 
and publi liberty. 

th respect to the common people of this country, it 
would be doing them great injustice to consider them as 
Trinitarians. More than nine in ten, 1 am pretty confident, 
would be better pleased with an Unitarian than a Trinita- 
rian liturgy, though they do not interest themselves so much 
in the affair, as to take any steps towards promoting it. 

There can even be no doubt but that the thinking part 
of the clergy really wish for some alteration in the articles, 
and the form of public worship, and that they would prefer 
one in which all religious worship should be confined to 
one God, the Father, could they be sure that every thing else 
relating to the establishment might remain unaltered. OF 
the learned clergy, it is almost Certain that those who ap- 
prove of the sentiments of Dr. Clarke, are more in number 
than the rigid Trznztariuns, who would be clamorous against 
any change. Were the younger clergy, therefore, and can- 
didates for the ministry, in earnest, for a reformation, it 
could not, in all probability, be kept back much longer. 
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LETTER IV. 


Animadversions on Dr. Purkis’s Sermon. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tue preceding Letters were written in consequence of 
reading the Dean of Canterbury’s truly candid Sermons, and 
I was led to think of addressing myself to you, as well as to 
him on the occasion, on account of his being president of a 
college in Oxford. Since the writing of them, I have 
seen another Sermon,* preached by Dr. Purkis, one of the 
preachers of the King’s Chapel, at Whitehall, ‘‘ before the 
University of Cambridge, on Commencement Sunday, July 
2, 1786,” which, if the writer may be credited, + was re- 
ceived with as much applause as those of the Dean of Can- 
terbury, who ts of Oxford. 

Though I think such mere declamation utterly unworthy 
of an university that has a Newton to boast of, and do not 
see that it contains any thing particularly deserving of a 
reply, I shall take occasion from it to shew the extreme 
weakness of some things on which great stress is laid with 
respect to the discussion that is now before the public, and 
others of a similar nature. One would think, indeed, that 
such things could only be said-ad captandum vulgus, and 
could never have been addressed to those who are brought 
up in a freedom from vulgar prejudices, which ought to be 
one great object in a course of /eberal education. 


* “Qn the Influence of the present Pursuits in Learning as they affect Religion.” 
See Mon. Rev. LXXVIIL pp. 542—544. 

+ The doubt here intimated was occasioned by the following anonymons letter, 
which shews that one of our Universities, at least, is not destitute of liberality : 

‘* T lose no time in transmitting to you a discourse which did much violence to 
my feelings at the time 1 heard it delivered, from the University pulpit. So far 
is the author's boast in the advertisement from being true, that 1 believe his 
sermon gave serious concern to several very respectable, learned, and liberal men 
among his audience, which, it being Commencement Sunday, was a very numerous 
one, as well as to myself. It was preached as an exercise for his doctor’s degree. 
The publisher informs me, that the greatest part of the impression has been sent 
by the author as presents to bishops and great men. I trust you will not be 
wanting to check the poison of its influence, to speak like the author, for which 
I blush, as I should at any thing that savoured of an unchristian spirit. An 
answer from your masterly pen, I have reason to believe, will give great satis- 
faction to many conscientious lovers of truth in this University, but I assure you, 
to none more than to your hearty well-wisher in the gospel cause, who professes 
ex animo to be a sincere inquirer into the truth as it is in Jesus. 


““ Cambridge, Nov. 27, 1786.” (P.) 
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1. Of the Influence of Philosophy on Religion. 


Dr. Purkis preaches from Col. ii. 8: ‘* Beware lest any 
man spoil you through philosophy, and vain deccit, after 
the tradition of men, after the rudiments of this world, and 
not after Christ.” By this he, no doubt, meant to insinuate 
that myself, and other Unitarians, who have some preten- 
sions to philosophy, are just such philosophers as the apostle 
Paut had te do with, their principles being the same, having 
the same connexion with religion, the same influence upon 
it, and tending alike to fill the mind with pride and self- 
conceit. Hence the phrases, “" a minute mind busied with 
remarking only the track of its own experiments,”* “a 
vain presuming person,’ ¢ ““ dogmatical arrogance.” t+ In- 
deed, without this construction, Dr. Purkis’s text and dis- - 
course could not be thought to be peculiarly ‘* seasonable 
at this time,” as the advertisement prefixed to it expresses. 

Now really, Gentlemen, there is no foundation whatever 
for any of these insinuations or reflections. The philosophy 
which the apostle alluded to was, undoubtedly, that of the 
Gnostics, the principles of which you will see detailed in my 
** History of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ,” and 
which you may find in any beok of ecclesiastical history. 
Please, then, to examine them, and see whether you can 
find in them any resemblance to the modern experzmental 
philosophy, with which (notwithstanding its supposed evil 
tendency) you are, I doubt not, well acquainted. The 
Gnostics made no experiments at all. Their notions were 
all metaphysical, mythologieal, or theological, and therefore, 
naturally interfered with and contaminated the Christian 
principles ; whereas, experimental philosophy is wholly 
unconnected with them, any farther than as all truth has a 
connexion, 

Accordingly we see that there have been experimental 
philosophers, as well as mathematicians, of every opinion 
with fespect to the doctrine of the Trinity. If, therefore, 
this kind of science tends to make men proud, there must 
be proud and conceited Trinztarzans, as well as Unitarians, 
and there are who think that my antagonist, Dr. Horsley, 
might be quoted as a proof of this. But, in fact, experi- 
mental philosophy tends to make us humble; as it shews, 
in the strongest light, the immensity of nature, the unsearch- 
able wisdom of the Author of nature, and the narrowness 


* Sermon, p. 9. (P.) + Ibid. (P.) 1 Ibid. p.8. (P:) 
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of our comprehension. Other persons hear of these truths, 
but experimental philosophers feed them; and it is chiefly 
from their report that others derive their knowledge of them. 
Let Dr. Purkis also say, what experimental philosophy has 
to do with the traditions of men, or the rudiments of this 
world.—Indeed, Gentlemen, no man could know any thing 
of modern philosophy, or of Gnostecism, and say what Dr. 
Purkis does on this subject. It is all groundless insinua- 
tion and calumny, void of all colour or resemblance of truth, 
and calculated to prejudice the mind both against philo- 
sophy and rational theology. 

There is more pride, Gentlemen, in disclaiming reason, 
and affecting to be governed by a principle superior to it, 
than in humbly following it. Besides, it has been well 


observed, that no man abandons reason till reason has aban- 
doned him. 


2. Of Mysteries in Religion. 


If mysterves mean, as Dr. Purkis says they do, ‘“ things in 
their own nature incomprehensible,” * I must say that the 
Scriptures know no such mysteries, but only things that 
were for some time unknown, but which were perfectly 
intelligible when they were made known. The term is 
never applied to any thing concerning the nature of God, 
but only to the dispensations of his providence, and almost 
wholly to that one particular in his dispensations, the 
preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles, without burdening 
them with the observance of the Jewish ritual. But how 
can this be said to be a thing in its ““ own nature incompre- 
hensible”? It had been, as the apostle cails it, [ Cod. 1. 26, | 
a secret, or ““ mystery,—hid from ages,” but it was then 
made known, and when made known, was perfectly intel- 
ligible. 

What Paul calls (1 Tim. iii. 16) the great mystery of 
godliness consisted of such particulars relating to Christi- 
anity as are all perfectly intelligible, when made known, as 
(even admitting the common reading) God manifest in the 
flesh, that is, speaking to mankind by the man Christ Jesus, 
&c. &c.t Suffer not your minds, therefore, to be dazzled 
by the doctrine of mysteries in religion, and the submission 
of reason to fazth. By the same bait you may be drawn 
in to believe the doctrine of Tranxsubstantiation. For the 
Catholics use the very same arguments in its defence, that 


* Sermon, p. 10. (P.) t See Vol. XIV. pp. 132—154. 
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the Trinitarians do in the defeace of that of the Trinity. 
They are both said to be doctrines of pure revelation, and 
that it is not the province of reason to examine them. In 
reality, they are neither agreeable to reason nor revelation. 


3. Of Toleration. 


If any subject had been well understood, I should have 
thought it had been that of toleration. But I perceive it is 
of very difticult comprehension to those who have it in their 
power to be intolerant. It happens to be unfashionable to 
deny the doctrine of it tx words, but its principles are cer- 
tainly undermined by the limitations of it in this sermon 
of Dr, Purkis, For he would not tolerate “ the disbelievers 
of the gospel,” * saying, that “the religion of Jesus mani- 
festly excludes every other; and that we must adhere to 
this exclusive principle, if we assert its divine authority.”’+ 

This, Gentlemen, you must see to be the most palpable 
of all fallacies. In one sense, indeed, every truth is exclu- 
sive, because it cannot be received together with the opposite 
error, the one necessarily excluding the other, that is, in the 
mind of the same person, But in no other sense is the 
religion of Christ, any more than the principles of true 
philosophy, of an exclusive nature. Whereas Dr. Purkis 
means, that the professors of Christianity ought not to 
suffer any other eheion to be professed, if they have power 
to prevent it, which is a doctrine that neither Christ nor 
the apostles give any countenance to. The weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but spiritual, (2 Cor. x. 4.) If 
Christianity itself be of this exclusive nature, the same pro- 
perty must belong to every thing that is essential to it; and 
consequently, Trinitarians, thinking their peculiar doctrines 
essential to Christianity, will think themselves justified in 
exterminating all Unitarians, as well as Jews and Mahome- 
tans, as disbelievers of true Christianity. 

But must not Dr. Purkis allow that, if the civil governors 
of a country, as such, have a right to use their power in sup- 
port of what they deem to be true religion, Heathens and 
Mahometans have the same right to persecute Christians, 
that Christians have to perseeute them? The Christian 
maxim of doing to others as we would be done by, ourselves, 
is as justly applicable to this case as to any other whatever, 
If, therefore, we Christians would think it right that we 
should be tolerated among Heathens or Mahometans, we 
ought to tolerate them among us. 


* Sermon, p.20. (P.) + [bid. p.2i. (P.) 
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4. Of perverting the Language of the Scriptures. 


Dr. Purkis says, ‘* Next to this turn for a philosophical 
system in religion, we remarked a sceptical desire of arguing 
away the phraseology of Scripture, when it seems to convey 
doctrines above our comprehension, in order to reduce them 
to the level of our own opinions,” &c. &c. &c.% 

Now I dare say, that Dr. Purkis, believing in the truth 
of the Scriptures, and likewise in other truths not contained 
in the Scriptures, will endeavour to reconcile them as well 
as he can, as also to reconcile one scripture truth with an- 
other ; for they cannot both be believed, unless they can be 
reconciled; and what is this but the very thing that he 
charges the Unitarians with, as an unpardonable fault? 
For example, he, as a Protestant, cannot believe that a piece 
of bread is changed into flesh, while the properties of bread 
remain in it, though our Saviour has said of the sacramental 
bread, Thzs 2s my body. What then does he do, but explain 
away this phraseology, by supposing that it is a figurative 
expression ; and merely because the doctrine of ‘ the leteral 
sense is above his comprehension, reduces it to the level 
of his own opinion.” In this very language, he would 
be reproved for his conduct by a Catholic disputant. Why 
then does he see a mote in my eye, and not the beam 
that is in his own eye? 

But in reality, Gentlemen, the plain language of Scrip- 
ture is much more directly in favour of Unitarzanism than 
of the doctrine of the Trznzty ; and it is with difficulty made 
to accord to the latter. The great doctrine of the strict 
unity of God, and also that of the pure humanity of Christ, 
is the common language of the Scriptures, where no figure 
is used, or can be suspected. As when the apostle says, 
(1 Zim. ii. 5,) to us ‘ there is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” By what 
construction of words and phrases can the doctrine of the 
Trinity be reconciled with this passage? Must not the 
literal meaning be explained away, before it can be made 
consistent with that mysterious doctrine ὃ Τ 

The texts which the Unitarians have to accommodate 
to their system are very few indeed, compared with those 
which the Trinitarians must subject to their mode of 
torture. 


* Sermon, p. 12. (P.) + See Vol. XIV. pp. 126, 127. 
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5. Of Materialism and the Doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity. 


Dr. Purkis is not singular in endeavouring to throw an 
odium upon myself and others, as Materzalists, as if the 
doctrine of an zmmaterial soul was essential to Christianity. 
I shall not argue this matter with Dr. Purkis, having already 
advanced all that I think necessary for the purpose in my 
Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit, * in which I am satisfied 
that I have made it as evident as any thing of this nature 
can be, that the popular doctrine of a soul has no foundation 
in reason, or the Scriptures, but was borrowed from the 
Heathen philosophy. I shall now.only observe to you, 
that the doctrine of a soul is of no consequence zn 2zétself, 
or to a Christian, but as an argument for a future life. 

If, therefore, any person does firmly believe that he shall 
live again, and receive according to his works, which is the 
great and ultimate doctrine of Christianity, of what conse- 
quence is it whether he believe that he has a soul or not? 
It is enough that he believes that his power of thinking 
(which is the only province of a soul) will be restored to 
him at the resurrection, and that he will have a perfect re- 
collection of all the transactions of the present life. And 
this I believe as firmly as any of those who hold the doctrine 
of a soul. In what respects, then, is my faith of less value 
than theirs ὃ 

With as little reason do Dr. Purkis and others suppose 
that, by the doctrine of Phzlosophical Necessity, which 1 hold, 
and which I consider as even demonstrably true, ‘“ every 
principle,” as he says, ‘* of right and wrong, of moral good- 
ness and moral government, has been in reality removed 
from our sight, and, of course, the necessity of all Jaw and 
en whatsoever.”’+ 

ow, in my writings on this subject, I have proved it, 
and shall not take the trouble to prove any more, that the 
‘ doctrine of Necessity supplies the only theoretical founda- 
tion of moral government, and that the opposite doctrine 
affords no foundation for it at all. But, independently of 
this, with respect to the real consequences of any doctrine, 
those who hold it, and not those who deny it, should be 
consulted ; for if I myself do not perceive that such conse- 
quences flow from my system, I cannot act as if they did ; 
and, surely, any man who believes that his actions are truly 


* See Vol. ILL pp. 354—446. + Sermon, p. 7. (P.) 
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voluntary, depending upon motives, and that he shall receive 
good or evil hereafter according to his works here, may be 
depended upon for giving due attention to his conduct, 
whatever be his opinion with respect to the nature of the 
mind, and the manner in which motives influence it. Can 
Dr. Purkis shew that Necessarians are at all less solicitous 
about their moral conduct than other men? This is the 
proper test of the moral influence of any system, 

It is commonly said, that the doctrine of Necesstty tends 
to make men ¢ndefferent to all action, all events being pre- 
determined by God, and all sure to work right, and end well. 
But how does this supposition correspond to fact? Dr. 
Horne says, “ our opponents,” among whom he undoubtedly 
includes myself, ‘“* are shrewd, active, busy, bustling and 
indefatigable,”* How far this character applies to myself 
I will not say; but I will venture to assert that, change the 
term shrewd (which is always used in a bad sense) for enéeddz- 
gent, or sensible, and the rest of the description applies to 
many Necessarians, and that some of the advocates for 
Philosophical Liberty are the most indolent of mankind. 

Iam, &c. 


LETTER V. | 
Of Mr. Jones’s Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity. 


GENTLEMEN, 

As the worthy Dean of Canterbury strongly recommends 
to you Mr. Jones’s “ Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, 
proved by above a hundred short and clear arguments, ex- 
pressed in the terms of the Holy Scripture, compared after 
a manner entirely new;”t no doubt esteeming it to be a 
master-piece of reasoning, I am tempted to give Shes a spe- 
_cimen of his mode of arguing on the subject. [Ὁ pursue 
him through all his hundred arguments will hardly be re- 
quired of me; as every text on which any thing that 20 
other persons has had the appearance of an argument, has 
been built, is satisfactorily explained in my small pamphlet 
entitled, “ A Familiar Illustration of certain Passages of 
Scripture,”+ and more at large in the writings of Mr. 
Lindsey. 

The foundation of the more specious of Mr. Jones’s 
arguments is the following: If any language be applied to 

* Works, VI. p. 69. 

+ An early publication by Bishop Horne’s intimate friend and biographer, who 


died in 1799. There was a third edition of the Catholic Doctrine in 1767. 
τ Vol. IL pp. 430—480. 
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God, and the same be ever applied to Christ; or if the 
same act should be ascribed to them both, it is with him a 
proof that Christ must be God; without considering that 
the same language and the same actions may be ascribed 
to God, and also to man, in different senses. 

Thus, because we read in Jsazah xlili. 11, “1, even J, am 
the Lord, and besides me there is no Saviour;” and Christ 
is also called a Saviour, (as in 2 Peéer iii. 18, ‘* Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ,”) he concludes that Christ must 
be God, saying, “" Unless he were God, even the Lord 
Jehovah, as well as man, he could not be a Saviour, be- 
cause the Lord has declared there is no Saviour besides 
himself. It is therefore rightly observed by the apostle, 
Phil. ii. 9, that God in dignifying the man Christ with the 
name of Jesus, has given him a name above every name, 
even that of a Saviour, which is his own name, and such as 
can belong to no other.” * 

But, by the very same argument, Moses, and many other 
persons, might be proved to be God, because they are called 
Saviours, having been made the means of delivering the 
people of Israel, or others, from some of the difficulties in 
which they were involved, as in Neh. ix. 27: “* Thou gavest 
them Saviours, who saved them,” &c. In the same sense 
Christ is also properly called a Saviour, as having been the 
instrument in the hand of God of saving mankind from sin, 
and from death, the consequence of sin; and that Chrest 
was no more than the zzstrument in the hands of God for 
this end, is as evident, and as clearly expressed in the 
Scriptures, as that Moses was his instrument in delivering 
the people of Israel from Egypt. They are both said to be 
sent, or commissioned, by God, for the purpose. 

On the same principle Mr. Jones argues, that because 
we read, John iii. 16, ““ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son,” and, Eph. v. 25, ““ Christ also 
loved the church, and gave himself for it,” that Chres¢ and 
God must be the same.t He well observes, in his advertzse- 
ment, that ‘ his arguments are, to the best of his know- 
ledge, most of them, new.” Indeed, I should have thought 
it very extraordinary, if the comparison of these two texts 
had suggested the same argument to any other individual 
person besides himself; though when suggested by him, 


it may have approved itself to the better sense of the Dean 
of Canterbury. 


* Catholic Doctrine, p. 3. (P.) + Ibid. p.18. (P.) 
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In reply to it, it can hardly be necessary to inform you, 
Gentlemen, that God might love the world, and having the 
power to dispose of Christ, as of all his other creatures, as he 
pleased, might send him, gzve him, or appoint him, for the 
purpose of saving the world from ignorance and vice, at the 
same time that Christ, engaging in this benevolent under- 
taking with the same readiness and cheerfulness with which 
all persons ought to obey the commands of God, and being 
a man himself, and, as such, having the most sincere good- 
will and compassion towards his fellow-men, might also 
love them, and be said to give himself for them. As Paul 
likewise, and other apostles, loved the church, and gave 
their lives for it, which it is evident they did, whether that 
particular language be ever used with respect to them in 
the Scriptures or not, Mr. Jones might prove from this 
circumstance, that éhey are also each of them God, equal to 
the Father. 

Mr. Jones even argues that Christ is of a divine nature, 
because, in 2 Peter i. 4, Christians are said to be ““" partakers 
of the divine nature,”* and, in Hed. iii. 14, they are said to 
be “ partakers of Christ.”t Therefore, says he, ““ Christ 
is in, or of the divine nature, the same Almighty God and 
Lord who declared to Abraham, ‘I am thy shield, and 
exceeding great reward ;’ so that these being compared to- 

ether, are decisive for the Catholic Homoousion doctrine, 
at which the Arians, from the Council of Nice to this very 
day, have been so greviously offended.”} 

Mr. Jones was not, perhaps, aware that, by this mode of 
reasoning, he was supplying the Roman Catholics with a 
new argument for their doctrine of Transubstantiation. But 
if every thing of which Christians are said to be partakers be 
the same, the sacramental bread must be concluded to be 
Christ himself; for it is said, (1 Cor. x. 17,) ‘* We are all 
partakers of that one bread.” ὃ 

On these principles also, the distinction in the three per- 
sons of the Trinity will be confounded ; for, as in Heb. ii. 
14, Christians are said to be partakers of Christ; so, in 
Chap. vi. 4, they are said to be ““ partakers of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

I am still more surprised that Mr. Jones should not have 
perceived that, according to his mode of interpretation, this 
text in Peter would authorize him to conclude, that all 


* See Vol. XIV. p. 414. + See ibid. p. 357. 
1 Cath. Doct. p. 29. (P.) § See Vol. XIV. p. 92. 
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Christians have a proper divine nature, or are consubstantial 
with the Father; for, in defence of this term, which he 
acknowledges to be unscriptural, he says, addressing the 
Arians, ““ And now the Scripture is before us, let me ask 
them a plain question or two. Is not the word essence or 
substance of the same signification with the word nature ? 
And have not the fathers of the church thus expounded it, 
and is not this phrase of the same nature as conclusive for 
the divinity of Christ, as that other of the same substance ? 
Why then should that expression of the Nicene Creed be 
thought so offensive, when there is another in the Scripture 
so near of kin to it, that the Arians must be sensible that 
they could gain nothing by the exchange? For the divine 
nature, we all agree, can be but one, three divine natures, 
of course, making three different Gods. But the Scripture, 
compared as above, has asserted Christ to be of this divine 
nature,”’* 

We see here, how much it is in the power of prejudice 
to make men blind to the most obvious considerations ; 
for it is remarkable that the participation of a divine nature 
is no where so expressly predicated of Christ, as it is by 
Peter, in this passage, of all Christians: whereas, from the 
above quotation from Mr. Jones, the reader would have 
imagined that it was not to Christians, but to Christ only, 
that this participation was attributed. 

I shall conclude my animadversions on Mr. Jones’s me- 
dium of proof, that God and Christ are the same being, 
by observing, that on the very same principle God and Satan 
may be proved to be the same being, since the same action 
is ascribed to them both; for, in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, we read, 
« And again the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel, and he moved David against them, to say, Go, num- 
ber Israel and Judah ;” whereas, in the parallel history, 
1 Chron. xxi. 1, we read, “* And Satan stood up against 
Israel, and provoked David to number Israel.”’+ 

As to all the texts of Scripture in which Christ is spoken 
of as a man, and consequently inferior to the Father, which 
are without number, Mr, Jones makes himself very easy 
about them, by saying, that ‘in the person of Christ there 
is a human soul and body, the nature of a man, which, as it 
cannot lay claim to what is spoken of Christ in unity with 
the Father, so must it receive to its own account whatever 
seems to degrade and disjoin him from the Father ; so that 


* Cath. Doct. p30... ἘΠ) + See Vol. XI. pp. 411, 412, 492. 
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the true Catholic Faith, which allows him to be perfect God 
and perfect man, is never offended, or put to its shifts, by 
any thing the Scripture may have said about him in either 
capacity.” Had it therefore been asserted in the most ex- 
press terms, and had it been repeated ever so often, that 
Christ was not God, it would not have staggered Mr. Jones, 
or put him to any shift at all; as he would instantly have 
replied, that the meaning was, not that the whole person of 
ee but only the man, the inferior part of him, was not 
od. 

Surely every person must be sensible, that this is putting 
it absolutely out of our power to make any inference what- 
ever from the language of Scripture, and supposing that the 
sacred writers had recourse to the most unworthy equi- 
vocations ; for, by the same rule, if any thing consists of 
two parts, whatever is asserted as of the whole may be under- 
stood of which ever part any person pleases ; consequently, 
it might be truly said of Christ, in contradiction to every 
thing that is most expressly related of him in the gospel 
history, that he was never born, that he never died, or never 
rose from the dead ; secretly meaning, that none of these par- 
ticulars could, with truth, be affirmed of his dzvene nature. 

When Christ, in order to comfort his disciples under the 
idea of his departure from them, said that his Father (to 
whom he was going, and who, as God omnipresent, would 
be always with them) was greater than he, he certainly must 
have intended that he was greater, not than a part of him- 
self only, but than his whole self. His meaning was, no 
doubt, the same with that of other pious persons, who, on 
being separated from their friends by death, commonly say, 
that they leave them to the care of one who can do more for 
them than they could. 

We have an example of the manner in which Mr. Jones 
applies the principle | have mentioned, in his interpretation 
of 1.Cor. xi. 3: “ The head of Christ is God.” “ἘΣ The 
name Christ,” he says, ‘“‘ does here stand, as in other places 
out of number, for the man Christ ; otherwise it must fol- 
low, that as Christ ts God, God is the head of himself, 
which is a contradiction ; or that one God is the head of 
another God, which is also a contradiction.”* But can you, 
Gentlemen, think that by Christ, in this passage, the apostle 
did not mean the whole of Christ, whatever his nature con- 
sisted of, and that God is not here said to be the head of, or 


* Cath. Doct.p. 23.. 0}. 
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superior to every part of that nature? Mr, Jones might 
just as well have affirmed that when, in the former part of 
the same verse, it is said, ““ The head of every man is Christ,” 
that by man is to be understood, not the whole of man, but 
only some part of him. 

As Mr, Jones is obliged to have recourse to such a misera- 
ble abuse of language with respect to the word Chrest, he 
makes no less free with the term Father. For, in his inter- 
pretation of 1 Cor. viii. 6, “Τὸ us there is but one God, 
the Father,” (a text so decisively in favour of the proper 
unity of God, in the person of the Father only, that there 
was no other method of evading the force of it,)*# he says, 
‘¢ One God the Father is here the name of a nature, under 
which Christ himself, as God, is also comprehended.f And 
the same may be proved of it in several other places.” Mr. 
Jones certainly was not aware of it, but this kind of reason- 
ing is even subversive of the doctrine of the Trinity itself. 
For, if the term Father comprehend all the persons of the 
Trinity, it must be synonymous to the term God, and no 
proof will remain of the existence of such a person as that of 
the Father ; so that the Trinzty will be reduced to two persons, 
viz. the Son and the Holy Spirit. And if his reasoning 
from the phrase, partaking of the Divine nature, be admitted, 
these two will be farther reduced to one, viz. the Son, who 
will then, indeed, be the one God over all. 

On this principle also we must suppose, that when Christ 
prayed to the Father, John xvii. 3, as “ the only true God,” 
he did not address himself to the person of the Father, as 
any common reader would imagine, but to the Divine nature 
in general; and, therefore, that his prayer was as much di- 
rected to himself as to the Father. Besides, if Mr. Jones 
be sufficiently authorized to consider the term Father as ex- 
pressive of the Divine nature in general, why may we not 
be at liberty to use the term Son and Holy Ghost in the same 
latitude. And if each of them denote the whole of the 
Divine nature, the unity of God will be completely esta- 
blished ; as we shall then have three different names for the 
same thing, which will be what is commonly called Sabed- 
lianism ; according to which, the Father, who sent the Son, 
was himself the Son that was sent, who was born, and who 
died. 

It is surely sufficient to point out these specimens of Mr. 
Jones’s book, which contains nothing better, to shew you 


* See Vol. XIV. p. 80. + Cath. Doct. p.21. (P.) 
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what you have to expect from the whole. But I sincerely 
join with the Dean of Canterbury in recommending the 
whole of it to your careful perusal, thinking such a defence 
of the doctrine of the Trinzty to be the best refutation of it ; 
strongly exemplifying, as it does, the wretched shifts men 
are reduced to, when their tenets are repugnant to common 
sense, and contradicted by the plain and uniform language 
of Scripture. Mr. Jones seems to pride himself in having 
mustered up “‘ a hundred arguments, most of them new ;” 
but he might easily have made them a thousand, and, from 
the manner in which they might be laid down, as likely to 
be convincing. Mr. Jones, however, should consider, that 
the strength of an army depends not on the number of sick 
and wounded, but only on that of the effective men in it. 

Since I wrote the preceding Letters to the Dean of Can- 
terbury, 1 have seen the small pamphlet so strongly recom- 
mended by him. It is entitled, ‘* A Preservative against 
the Publications dispersed by modern Socinians, in which 
the Impiety and Absurdity of their Principles are clearly 
shewn.” This Preservative, &c. contains little more than 
vehement exclamation against wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
&c., representing the Socenzans in the worst light, as enemies 
to the gospel, to God, and to their country; whose doctrines 
cannot fail to bring the judgments of God upon us all. 

As a specimen of the sentiments and manner of this 
piece, I shall only select the following paragraph: ‘ I do 
not know how the wit of man, when it has got this new 
religion, can put it into a creed. You cannot begin in the 
common form, I believe, &c. You must say, I do not be- 
lieve—that any thing more than the religion of human rea- 
son is necessary to professors of Christianity. I have no 
need of faith. I want not the grace of God. I need not 
be called, nor elected by the Divine favour,” &c. 

«1 remember, when | was a country school-boy, I used 
to hear my companions talk of raising the Devil by saying 
the creed backwards. Such a confession as this we have 
now before us, seems better calculated to answer that pur- 
pose, and is certainly fitter for a necromancer than a pro- 
fessor of Christianity. Yet this is the favourite object, for 
the interests of which a clamorous party assembled, contri- 
buted, petitioned, and blotted tons of paper. For this, an 
unhappy gentleman” (meaning the excellent Mr. Lindsey) 
‘left his ministry in the Church of England, to preach up 
the God of Mahometans in a chamber, and calls this con- 
fessing Christ before men. For this their pamphlets are dis- 
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persed by thousands, to turn the affections of the ignorant 
from the inestimable truths of the gospel, and inflame their 
fancies with a set of opinions which can only lead them to 
perdition,” &c. &c. &c.* 

Surely, Gentlemen, 1. do not need to copy any more of 
such a pamphlet as this, and much less to reply to it. What 
must that cause be which requires such wretched misrepre- 
sentation of the principles and conduct of serious men, and 
such indecent and profane drollery to support it? I should 
not have thought it worth while to notice such publications 
as either of these of Mr. Jones, (for this pamphlet is also 
ascribed to him,) had they not been so earnestly recom- 
mended by so truly respectable a writer as the Dean of 
Canterbury. Iam also informed that Mr. Jones’s Catholic 
Doctrine was recommended as a work of consequence to the 
University of Oxford, by their Professor of Divinity, Dr. 
Bentham, who preceded Dr. Randolph.t I seriously hope 
that Dr. Horne himself will produce something much su- 
perior to the publications he so lavishly commends. If 
not, this controversy is already at an end. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your very humble Servant, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 


* Preservative, p.16. (P.) ‘“ Coneerning this piece so highly commended,” 
says Mr. Lindsey, “ J] should cheerfully submit it to any rational inquirer to de- 
termine, whether it does not rather tend to recommend the persons and the 
doctrine which the author opposes.” Lindsey’s Vindicia Priestleiana, 1788, p- 
49, Note. 

+ Author of “ A Vindication of the Worship of the Son and Holy Ghost, against 
the exceptions of Mr. Theophilas’ Lindsey,” 1775. See ete p. xii. The fol- 
lowing paragraph justly exposes the manner in which Dr. Randolph pursued his 
inquiries : 

“In vain did the learned bishop Bull strive to make the Antenicene fathers of 
his own Athanasian sentiment. With all his learning and labour, he could not 
wash them clean of the stain of Arianism, as he would call it, which their own 
writings have fixed indelibly upon them, and which has been seen and owned by 
Christians ancient and modern. Dr. Whitby, in his Disquisitiones modesta in 
clarissimi Bulli Defensionem Fidei Nicena, replied with great ability to all the 
bishop's arguments in behalf of the Athanasianism of these fathers. And I should 
apprehend that Dr. Randolph, upon reflection, can hardly satisfy himself with his 
manner of passing over this work, which must be in every library in Oxford, as it 
is to be met with commonly on the stalls in London. 

** As to this treatise of his,’ (says he,) i.e. Dr. Whitby’s, ‘1 have it not, nor 
have I been able to obtain a sight of it. 1 believe it is out of print, and long ago 
buried in oblivion. But this I find, that it has been fully answered by Dr. Water- 
Jand in his first defence of his queries.—I think that Dr. Whitby made some reply 
to this: but whatever he had to say has been fully answered by Dr. Waterland.’ 
(Vindie. pp. 100, 101.) It surely does not become the Lady Margaret’s Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford, thus blindfold to resign up his faith to Dr. 
Waterland, and to content himself with believing with the Doctor's belief, aud not 
with his own.” bid. pp. xy. xvi. 
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In hac re scilicet un& 
Maltum dissimiles ;. ad cetera pen? gemelli, 
Fraternis animis. 
Horace. 
Ph ee 0 sna 
‘LETTER |. «i 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Dear Frienp, 


WitHoUT any view to engaging you in a controversy 
which you have expressed a fixed resolution to decline,* 
but merely from the satisfaction [ feel in addressing myself to 
a person for whom | entertain the highest degree of esteem, 
and even veneration, and whose candour exceeds that of 
almost every other man, I choose to throw a few remarks 
upon your late Sermons into the form of Letlers to yourself. 
A great part of the satisfaction I enjoy in this life, and espe- 
cially that valuable portion of it which arises from my ardour 
(if I have any) in the pursuit of truth, I owe to my inter- 
course with you ; an intercourse and friendship which has 
now been of long standing,t and which, if it be not my own 
fault, will never, 1 am persuaded, have any considerable 
interruption ; but, after being the source of much happiness 
to me here, will continue to be so for ever. 

Your diffidence with respect to conclusions, which you 
have formed with the greatest care, and after the most de- 
liberate inquiry, I even think excessive ; and it is the onl 
thing, with respect to which I cannot say that I wish to 
resemble you; for I would not lose the satisfaction that 
arises from a persuasion of having found any valuable truth, 
nor willingly continue longer than is necessary in a state of 
doubt, than which nothing is more painful and distressing. 
Whether I have been too precipitate in forming my own 
judgment, especially with respect to the important question 


* See Advertisement, prefixed to Dr. Price’s ‘* Sermons on the Christian Doc- 
trine, as received by the different Denominations of Christians,” 1787. 
t See Vol. XV. p. 441. 
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that will be the subject of these Letéers, is not for myself to 
determine. The time is fast approaching, with respect to 
both of us, when all uncertainty about it will be at an end ; 
and when the source of our error, on whichever side it lies, 
will be laid open to us; and so as perhaps may be of some 
use to us in our farther progress in the pursuit of truth. In 
the mean time, the candour you express on the subject can- 
not but give me the greatest satisfaction. Speaking of the 
Socitnzan scheme, you say, ‘‘ lt maintains all that we need 
be anxious about in Christianity, and, consequently, the 
prejudices against it have no just foundation.”* 

With that candour and diffidence which distinguish all 
your writings, and to which all your friends are witnesses in 
your daily conversation, you say, with respect to the doc- 
trine concerning the person of Christ, “1 can in this in- 
stance, as in most others, with much more confidence say 
what is nof, than what zs the truth. The Athanasian or 
Calvinistic schemes of Christianity, I reject with strong con- 
viction. The Socinian scheme also, on the two points which 
chiefly distinguish it, I find myself incapable of receiving.” + 
Now since you cannot say that there are more than three 
opinions on the subject, and éwo of them are absolutely in- 
admissible by you, I should think that nothing could prevent 
your embracing the third with the greatest confidence and 
satisfaction. Such, at least, would be my own feelings in 
vour circumstances, and such they are with respect to the 
conclusions which I draw from similar premises. 

Your indifference about making proselytes is perfectly 
agreeable to your usual candour; but this I also think exces- 
sive. * T' feel,” you say, ““ no disposition to be very anxious 
about bringing you over to my opinion. ' The rage for pro- 
selytism is one of the curses of the world. 1 wish to make 
no -proselytes except to candour, and charity, and honest 
inquiry.” Ὁ 

If it be in the power of either precept or example to make 
such proselytes as these, you, Sir, cannot fail to have many ; 
but in this case I must think that you exceed the just bounds 
of moderation. Our zeal to make proselytes ought, certainly, 
to be in proportion to our ideas of the importance of the 
truth for which we are advocates ; and it is evident, that, 
notwithstanding your amiable candour with respect to us 
Socinians, or, aS we rather choose to call ourselves, Unzta- 
rians, you think our tenets to be of dangerous conscquence, 


* Sermons, p.72. (P.) + Ibid. p. 158. (P.) t Ibid. (P.) 
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if Christianity itself be of any value; for you say, ‘ It 
appears to me, that the doctrine of Christ’s simple humanity, 
when viewed in connexion with the scripture account of his 
exaltation, implies an inconsistency and improbability which 
falls little short of an impossibility; and, consequently, that 
this doctrine not only renders the Scriptures unztellegible, 
but Christianity itself zncredible.”’* 

If, therefore, Christianity, and the belief of it, be of any 
Mnportance, as no doubt you think them to be, you ought 
to wish and endeavour to make proselytes to that view of 
it, according to which alone you think it to be credible. 1 
write so much as I do in defence of the opinion which you 
so strongly reprobate, because I see it in a very different 
light; not, indeed, as the only view in which Christianity 
is credible, (for | wes a firm believer in it when I was an 
Arian, and even when I was an Athanasian,) but as that 
according to which it is by far the mos¢ credible. I now 
think the Athanasian doctrine to imply a direct contradic- 
tion, and the Arian hypothesis to be so improbable, as that 
it must greatly impede the reception of Christianity, espe- 
cially with philosophical unbelievers. I profess to write 
with no other view than to make proselytes; nor, indeed, 
do I see that there can be any other rational object in 
writing at all. | 


With the greatest respect and affection, 
Iam, dear Friend, 
Yours sincerely, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 
Birmingham, March 1, 1787. 


* Sermons, p. 146. (P.) ‘ The Scriptures,” it is added, “ tell us that Christ, 
after his resurrection, became Lord of the dead and living ; that he had all power 
given him in heaven and earth; that angels were made subject to him; and that 
he is hereafter to raise all the dead, to judge the world, and to finish the scheme of 
the Divine moral government with respect to this earth, by conferring eternal 
happiness on all the virtuous, and punishing the wicked with everlasting de- 
struction. 

““ Consider,” proceeds Dr. Price, “ whether such an elevation ef a mere man 
is credible, or even possible. Can it be believed that a mere man could be ad- 
vanced at once so high as to be above angels, and to be qualified to rule and judge 
this world? Does not this contradict all that we see, or can conceive of the order 
of God’s works? Do not all beings rise gradually, one acquisition laying the 
foundation of another, and preparing for higher acquisitions?” Ibid. pp. 146, 147. 
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LETTER. if. 


Of the Nature and antecedent Probability of the Arian Hy- 
pothests, with the Causes of Attachment to it. 


Dear FriEenp, 


Berore I consider any of the arguments that you have 
produced in support of your hypothesis, 1 must take the 
liberty to consider what zé 25, and make some observations 
respecting its antecedent probability. For, to this must cor- 
respond the number and weight of the arguments that are 
necessary to support it. The Arianism that you maintain 
is not that of Dr. Clarke, but of a much lower kind ; for 
you give it as your opinion, that by Christ ‘* God made this 
world only, with its connexions and dependencies.”* ‘Those 
learned men, therefore,” you say, ‘‘ seem to me to have gone 
much too far, who (though they deny Christ’s equality to 
his God and our God) yet speak of him as a being who 
existed before all worlds, and as at the head of all worlds. 
This seems almost as little warranted by reason and Scrip- 
ture as the doctrine which’'makes him the One SupPpREME ; 
and it makes the doctrine of his having humbled himself to 
death, even the death of the cross, to save this world, almost 
equally incredible.” + 

But whether we attend to the words of Scripture, which 
lead you to conclude that Christ made ¢hzs world, or whether 
we attend to the necessary connexions and dependencies of 
this world, which you justly suppose to have had the same 
maker with it, it appears to me that we cannot help con- 
cluding that, if Christ made this world, he must also have 
made the sun, moon and stars, and, consequently, all worlds. 
For the apostle says, (Col. i. 16,) “ By him were aut things 
created,—visible and invisible ;”+ and certainly there are 
not more conspicuous objects in nature than the sun, moon, 
and stars. If, therefore, the apostle included, in his idea of 
things visible, the earth on which we live, he εὐ ἃ not have 
excluded those heavenly bodies which are equally veseble. 
Besides, what can be more express and definite in this 
respect, than that which John says of the Logos, which you 
suppose to be the same with Christ, John i. 3: “ All things 
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were made by him, and without him was not any thing made 
that was made” ?* 

You say, ‘ This earth, with, its inhabitants and con- 
nexions, includes all of nature that we have any concern 
with.—This observation is applicable to the account of the 
creation in the first chapter of.Genesis; that account, most 
probably, being an account only of the creation of this earth, 
with its immediate dependencies.”+ But in that account, 
the most express mention is made of the creation of the sun, 
moon, and stars. Indeed, if we consider the connexions and 
dependencies of the earth, which you suppose to have been 
made by Christ, we must admit that the moon, at least, was 
also made by him, on account of its intimate connexion 
with, and dependence upon the earth; and if the moon, 
surely the swn also, on which they both depend for light and 
heat; and if the sun, the whole of the planetary system, in- 
cluding the newly-discovered Georgium Sidus, and all the 
comets which belong to the sun. And if the sun, with all 
that is connected with it, and depends upon it, was created 
by Christ, why should we not suppose that he made all that 
cluster, or system of stars, of which our sun is one; and if 
those stars, all the habitable worlds belonging to them? 

In this manner [ do not see how, we can consistently stop 
till we include the whole universe, be the extent of it ever 
so great, or even infinite, So great is the unzformity in the 
system of nature, that we must pronounce it to be one work, 
and of course conclude that the author of it is one. This, 
indeed, is the proper argument for the unity of God on the 
light of nature, and this argument respects the immediate 
maker of the world, whoever that Being be. , 

Though you think that all the ancient Arians, and Dr. 
Clarke and others among the moderns, made too much of 
the rank that Christ holds in the creation, when they sup- 
posed him to have existed before all worlds, and to be at the 
head of all worlds, you do not seem to agree with those of 
the modern Arzans, who maintain, that on his incarnation 
he was divested of all that power by which he made and 
governed the world ; for you make his wesdom and his mira- 
cles to be proofs of his superior nature, which was also one 
of the arguments of the primitive fathers, 

I cannot say but 1 wish you had been a little more explicit 
in giving us your sentiments on this subject ; for whether 
he was thus divested or not, is a question that must be de- 


* See Vol.. XIII. pp. 10, 11 + Sermons, p. 144, (P.) 
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cided one way or the other; and to me it appears that you 
have only the choice of Scylla or Charybdis. If you say, as 
the Arians in general now do, that while Christ was on 
earth he was divested of all his former power, it will follow, 
that, in the interval between his incarnation and resurrec- 
tion, the whole system of the government of the world 
was changed; and besides, it will not be easy to conceive 
how, being reduced tothe condition of a mere man, he 
could do any thing more than another mere man might have 
done. | 

On the other hand, if, as you seem to suppose, Christ re- 
tained all his original power, and by that power worked 
miracles, and raised himself from the dead, his humiliation, 
and especially his extreme dejection of ‘mind during his 
agony in the garden, will be thought to be as extraordinary ; 
for who can suppose that he, who was at that very time sup- 
porting all things by the word of his power, could not support 
himself, but needed the support of an angel, an angel that 
(as pertaining to this world) he himself had made, and was 
then supporting ? 

These things may not be properly contradictions, but they 
are things at which my mind revolts with no less force; so 
that [ cannot help thinking, that it is for want of giving due 
attention to them that the minds of all men do not equally 
revolt at them. 

That mere divines should talk so lightly as they sometimes 
do concerning creatzon, and the possibility of its falling within 
the province of an inferior being, | do not wonder; because 
they have no proper idea of what creation is, or implies. 
They have no conception of the magnitude of it, or of the 
wonderful extent of the laws by which the mundane system 
is governed. But you, Sir, are not a mere divine; you rank 
high in the class of mathematicians and natural philosophers, 
who are daily contemplating and making farther inquiries 
into the laws of nature; who are filled with astonishment 
at what they do see of them, and who arc at the same time 
well satisfied that all they see bears no sensible proportion to 
that which is unknown, 

Now, that a being possessing the profound wisdom and 
astonishing power that must have been necessary to the con- 
struction of such a system as this, (even allowing the matter 
out of which it was made to have been prepared for him,) 
should become a child in the womb of a woman, be born, be 
brought up from infancy to manhood, be subject to all the 
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pains and infirmities of men,* be delivered into the hands of 
his enemies, be crucified, and die, appears to me to be, in 
reality, no less incredible, than it does to you that the Creator 
of all worlds should be so degraded. : 

For, between that power which is equal to the construc- 
tion of such a world as this, with all its connexions and de- 
pendencies, and that power which is equal to the formation 
of all worlds, we are not able to perceive any real difference. 
With respect to our comprehenseon, that difference must be 
merely nominal. The less is, to our perception, znfinite ; and 
after that, if we say that the other is infinito—infinite, the 
dea is the same; as in our ideas, an eternity ad parte post 
makes no addition to the idea of eternity ὦ parte ante ; each 
of them exceeds :any definite quantity, how great soever. 

That you, Sir, therefore, who enter into these ideas much 
more readily than I can pretend to do, should so easily 
admit that of so great a degradation of your Maker, and for 
a purpose for which, as you must allow, it is impossible for 
us to conceive that it should be necessary, really astonishes 
me; and yet you are no less astonished that 1 should not 
adopt your views of this subject. Our readers must decide 
between us, and as to ourselves, our mutual wonder will 
only produce a friendly smile. i 

Your attachment to the Aran hypothesis is evidently 
owing, in a great measure, to your supposing it to have 
valuable practical uses. You admire the condescension of 
so great a Being as the Maker of the world and of all its 
dependencies, i in becoming man, suffering:and dying for us. 
‘hotter, * you say, “ feel myself deeply impressed by this 
consideration.” + This I cannot call in question. But many 
pious Trinitarcans are, | doubt not, more deeply impressed 
with the consideration of the supreme God becoming man, 
and then suffering and dying for us; and the consideration 
of Dr. Clarke’s Logos, (before whom your diminutive Logos 
shrinks into nothing ,) the great created Being who existed 
from all eternity, and who created not only this world, but 
all worlds, would, no doubt, impress Azs mind more forci- 
bly and more favourably than your doctrine can impress 
yours.} 


* I do not say other men, for such a being as this, however degraded, would 
never be called a man, by any person who was acquainted with his natural rank. 
(P.) 

t+ Sermons, p. 155. (P.) 

} “On other accounts, it” (viz. the example of Christ) “ is more forcible in pro- 
portion to his superiority; and this is true in particular of his condescension, humi- 
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There is nots: indeed, any doctrine in the Cadlvenistee or 
the Popish system, but what the advocates for them will 
maintain to have excellent practical uses. With what un- 
speakable reverence and devotion do the Catholics eat their 
Maker! Butiis this any reason why we Protestants should 
embrace their opinions? 7 , 

We find sufficient sources of gratitude and devotion ina 
purer system of Christianity, and so shall we do in passing 
trom Trinetarianesm to high Arianism, from this to your low 
Arwanism, and from this to Sveznzanism, even of the lowest 
kind, in which Christ is considered as a mere man, the son 
of Joseph and Mary, and naturally as fallible and peccable 
as: Moses, or any other prophet. I have myself gone through 
all these changes, and I think I may assure you, that you 
have nothing to apprehend from any part of the progress. 
In every stage of it you have that consideration on which 
the Scriptures always lay the greatest stress, as a motive to 
gratitude and obedience, viz. the love of God, the almighty 
Parent, in giving his son'to die for us. And whether this 
son be man, angel, or of a superangelic nature, every thing 
that he has done is to be referred to the dove of God, the ori- 
ginal author of all, and to him all our gratitude and obedience 
is ultimately due. Ay aa ᾿ : 

lar would I be from detracting from the merit of Christ, 
or the value of his example, which I would endeavour to 
keep: in view; but, as a veneration for him. should be 
checked when it would lead us: to ascribe to him dtvene 
honours, so, in any other respect, should we be careful how 
we give to him any part of that glory which his God and 
Father will not give to another. 

Now Arzans, besides placing Christ in a department which 
belongs to God only, when they make him the creator of the 
world, ascribe too much to him when they suppose, or seem 
to suppose, that it was in consequence Of his own proposal 
that he became incarnate, and undertook the scheme of our 
redemption. You, Sir, have not asserted this; but what 
you say on the subject has little force on any other idea. 
ITaving spoken of the “ pre-existent dignity” of Christ, and 
of his * degrading himself to the condition of a mortal man,” 
you say, ““ This is an instance of benevolence to which we 
can conceive no parallel; which is probably the admiration 
of angels,” &c.% 
lity, meckness, and patience under sufferings. The greater he was, the more we 
are obliged to admire these virtues in him, and the more we must be excited to 


practise them.” Sermons, p. 159. (P.) 
* Abid.pp. 158,:154..,(P.) 
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Whatever might be the degradation of this exalted Being, 
if it was done at the express command of God, which he 
must have been sensible he had no right or power to dis- 
obey, there could be no greater merit in it than in the obe- 
dience of a man to the known command of the same Lord 
of all. To do this readily and cheerfully, is all the merit 
that created beings can pretend to. 

Our Saviour’s own language never gives us any idea of 
his services to mankind, but.as what he undertook in con- 
sequence of the command of God ; as John vii. 28: ** Then 
cried Jesus in the Temple, as he taught, saying, Ye both 
know me, and ye know whence I am:* and I am not come 
of myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know not.” 
Such is the uniform language of our Saviour, whenever he 
speaks of his mission ; and it suggests no other idea than 
that of any prophet having received a commission from God, 
and cheerfully undertaking the execution of it. 

In the idea of the merit of Christ’s incarnation, as well as 
in other respects, there is too much of the proper Trinttarzan 
doctrine in the scheme of Arianzsm, which rose after it, and 
out of it. In ancient Arianism there was no difference in 
the two systems but that between a created and an uncreated 
logos. The office assigned to them was. the very same. 
Modern Arians are by degrees dropping many articles in 
the ancient Arian creed ; but it appears to me that, in doing 
this, they make a scheme much less consistent with itself, 
with reason, or with the Scriptures. : 

Iam, &c. 


LETTER ΠῚ. 


Of the Creation of Matter by the Father, and the Formation 
of it by the Son; and other Considerations attending the 
Idea of a finite and imperfect Creator. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


Ir is another part of your hypothesis that creation out of 
nothing is the prerogative of the Supreme Being, and that 
Christ only employed the matter which he found already 
produced, in the construction of the world. ‘ The forma- 
tion of this world by Christ does not,” you say, ‘“ imply 
creation from nothing; that probably being peculiar to 
Almighty Power, but only an arrangement of things into 


* Rather interrogatively. See Vol. XIIL pp. 212, 218. 
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their present order, and the establishment of that course of 
nature to which we are witnesses.” ἢξ 

Now I do not see why we should distinguish the pro- 
vinces of the created creator, and of the uncreated creator, 
in this manner. What could matter be when it was first 
produced out of nothing? If it had the necessary pro- 
perties of matter, you must suppose it to have been extended 
and impenetrable. For you will say that without these pro- 
perties, matter would be nothing at all; and if it had impe- 
netrability, it must have had a firm cohesion of its parts, 
which implies a power of adéraction in the particles of which 
it consists ; and if this fresh created matter did not imme- 
diately coalesce into one mass, or if there were any pores 
in it, the particles.of it must have been endued with a re- 
pulsive, as well as an attractive power. i. aka 

Again, if matter, as first produced, had necessarily the 
powers of attraction and repulsion, why not all that variety 
of attractions and repulsions which constitute all the dif- 
ferent kinds of bodies? But if simple attraction and repul- 
sion only be admitted, we must admit some form and 
arrangement, and therefore we cannot confine the exertions 
of the Supreme Being to the mere creation of matter. 

Besides, can any reason be imagined why the same great 
Being, who with infinite ease produced matter itself, should 
aot, with the same ease, have produced it with all that 
variety, and all that arrangement, which constitute the 
visible system of the universe? The whole must have been 
equally easy to Almighty Power ; and the uniformity of the 
system would certainly be better secured in this manner, 
than by committing it to the discretion, and consequently 
to the indiscretion, of inferior, and therefore imperfect, 
agents. ΤῸ me, I own, there appears something so strange 
in the supposition of the Supreme Being having created 
mere matter, and of Christ having made this mere matter 
into a world, or worlds ; it is so destitute of all proba- 
bility either from appearances in nature, or the language of 
Scripture, that 1 can hardly think it deserves a serious 
refutation. 

As to the language of the Scriptures, it seems to me to be 
absolutely inconsistent with this hypothesis. According to 
Moses, the same great Being who made the heavens and the 
earth, made also the hght, separated the waters from the 
earth, and made all the plants and animals with which they 
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are both furnished ; and no mention is made of any other, 
being concerned in the production of any thing, or in the 
governinent of the world, when it-was made. 

According to your hy y pothesis, the Supreme Being made 
nothing more than the earth, or dust of the ground, as it 1s 
called, (if his province extended even so tar as that,) but the 
person who actually formed man, and who made the dif- 
ference of sexes, was Christ. But how does this agree with 
what Christ himself says, Mark x. 6, “ From the begin- 
ning of the creation, God made them, male and female” ? 
You do not suppose that by the term God, he here meant 
himself; nor will you say, with Chrysostom, that Christ 
did not choose to intimate that himself was the maker of 
man, lest it should give offence to the Jews. You must, 
therefore, admit, that the Supreme Being is here spoken of 
as the Maker of the human race; and similar to this is the 
uniform language of Scripture, so that nothing can authorize 
us to depart from the plain sense of it. 

‘The Psalmist had no idea of any intermediate governor 
of the world when he said, (Psalm civ. 21,) “* The young 
lions roar after their prey, and seek their meat from God ;” 
or our Saviour, when he said, (Matt. vi. 26,) ““ Behold the 
fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns, yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.” 

There is another puzzling circumstance attending your 
hypothesis of a proper creation by the Father, and of the 
formation of things only by the-Son, which is that part of 
the scheme which relates to sperzé. For,’ besides material 
substance, of which the earth, &c. consists, you suppose that 
there is also a derived zmmaterzal substance. Was this, as 
well as the former, created by the almighty power of the 
Father, and afterwards formed into angels, and the souls of 
men, by Christ? This is a question that arises from your 
general hypothesis, which requires to be considered ; and 
the discussion of which may occasion some embarrassment 
to your scheme. 

If the instrumentality of Christ in making the world was 
of the same nature with that by which he raised the dead, 
and worked his other miracles, (as to which we are assured, 
that not himself, but the Futher within him, did the works, ) 
there could be no occasion for a Being of power superior 

even to that of man. In this sense Adam, immediately after 
being created himself, might have been as good a creator as 
either your Logos, or that of Dr. Clarke. But then this 
would be no proper instrumentality at all. 
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This kindof an intermediate creator cannot, therefore, 
be supposed. He must have had powers equal to the work ; 
and if, as you justly observe, all finite beings attain per- 
fection by: degrees,* the Maker of this world must first have 
produced’ something less perfect. But what evidence is 
there of the existence of any such less perfect production καὶ 
Shall we look for this first essay at creatzon in a state of 
the earth prior to that of which Moses gives us an account ? 
And when this earth shall be destroyed, will the Maker of 
it be so far improved by experience, as to be able to new- 
model it into a better form, so that the evils which, through 
want of skill in the Creator, could not be excluded at pre- 
sent, will be excluded hereafter. 

But though this finzte creator should be ever so much 
improved by observation and experience, still his work, 
being the production of an imperfect being, must be imper- 
fect ; and while the reign of Christ continues, we can never 
hope to be under the conduct of a Being of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, as long as we exist. (3 

Is it possible that such a notion as this, perfectly con- 
sonant to the Arian hypothesis, should be contemplated 
with pleasure? It gives me unspeakably more satisfaction 
to consider the present system as the best possible ; being 
the immediate production of a Being of infinite wisdom, 
and that even the eve/s of which we complain are necessary 
parts of this best possible constitution of things. 


Iam, &e. 


LETTER IV. 


Considerations relating to the Origin and sini of the Arian 
Doctrine. Of Christ not beng the Object of Prayer, and of 
the Claim of Arians to the Appellation of Unitarians. 


Dear Frienp, 


You cannot say that Christ himself ever dropped any 
hint that he was either the maker or the governor of the 
world ; and, as I have argued at large, in my controversy 
with Dr. Horsley, + and in my “ History of Early Opinions 
concerning Christ,” if the apostles had, at any time, been 
informed of the truth of a doctrine, which they could never 


* “ Do not all beings rise gradually, one acquisition laying the foundation of 
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have learned from the Scriptures of the Old Tetsament, (in 

which nothing is said of the Messiah being the maker of the 

world,) a doctrine of which they could have had no suspi- 

cion from’ any thing that they observed while they lived © 
and conversed with Christ;; we must have perceived some 

traces of it in: their history. ..1t was a new zdea, and of 
such great magnitude, and so distinguishingly honourable 

to their Master, compared! with Moses, or any of the pre- 

ceding prophets,:as must have excited the greatest astonish- 

ment in both the friends and the enemies of Christianity. 

It was an opinion at which the minds of all Jews must 
have exceedingly revolted, and therefore would -have re- 
quired to have been largely insisted upon, and copiously 
detended, even much more than:the doctrine of the admis- 
sion of Gentile converts into the Christian church, without 
conformity tothe institutions of Moses; so'that we should 
not have been left, as we now are, to infer this extraordinary 
doctrine from two or three expressions in casual epistles. 

I have also shewn that the doctrine of the simple huma- 
nity of ‘Christ, how incredible soever you may think it 
makes the gospel to be, was that alone which was received 
by the great body of the primitive Christians, both Jews 
and Gentiles.* They were in possession of the books of 
the New Testament, and for their use they were written, and 
yet they saw in them no such doctrine as that of the creation 
of the world by Christ, or even that of his pre-existence, 
I have also proved, (as I must be allowed to say till I see it 
disproved,) that the doctrine of the world being made by a 
created being was (if we except the Gnostecs) absolutely 
unknown in the Christian church till the time of Arius. 
Also, the acknowledgments of Athanaszus, + and of all the 
orthodox fathers of the church, imply nothing less than the 
general prevalence of the doctrine of the semple humanity of 
Christ, and by no means that of his pre-existence, or super- 
angelic nature. How, then, can that be received as the 
doctrine of the Scriptures which was never understood to be 
so for so long a period ? 

I have likewise shewn that, till the same period, all the 
learned Christians supposed that Christ had a proper human 
soul, besides the Logos that was united to him, and that this 
Logos (by which they supposed the world to have been 
made) had been an essential attribute of God the Father, a 
system fundamentally different from that of Arianism. It 
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must, therefore, require the most express evidence from the 
Scriptures, to prove from them the truth of a doctrine un- 
supported by any appearance in nature, and that was not 
discovered to be contained in the Scriptures of the Old or 
New Testament, till three hundred years after Christ. 

Another part of the ancient Arian hypothesis, viz. that 
of Christ having been the person by whom the Supreme 
God had intercourse with the Patriurchs, you disclaim ; 
justly thinking it to be expressly contradicted in the first 
verse of the epistle to the Hebrews.* Βαϊ the separation of 
two such old and intimate: friends, as this opinion and that 
of Christ having made the world, is, 1 think, not a little 
hazardous with respect to them both. And surely it might 
naturally’ be expected, that if Christ be that Being. who 
made the world, who, of course, supported it by his power, 
and who at length became incarnate in it, and died for it, 
he would be the proper medium of all the divine intercourse 
with it. Can it be supposed that the Maker of men had 
nothing to do with them from their creation to the time of 
their redemption ὃ ! 

You also reject another part of the ancient Aran hypo- 
thesis concerning Christ, viz. that he is the proper object 
of prayer. And yet it is so natural that the Maker and 
Preserver of men, and of the world, should be the object 
of prayer, that, in my opinion, nothing could have pre- 
vented the practice, but some very express prohibition to 
worship him, which we no where find in the Scriptures. 
It is only the idea of Christ not being present with us, 
together with its not being in his power to help us, that can 
make him, or any other being, not to be the proper object 
of prayer to us. For there cannot be any thing unreason- 
able in our asking of any being a favour which it is in his 
power to grant, provided he be accessible to us. 

You say of the Father, “« There is no other being con- 
cerning whom we have sufficient reason to think that he is 
continually present with us, and a witness to all our thoughts 
and desires. There is, therefore, no other being to whom 
our prayers ought to be directed.”+ But surely the Being 
who made, and who preserves us, he ἐμ whom all things 
consist, whether he be finite or infinite, must always be 
present with us, and must have it in his power to grant all 
the petitions that we ever address to God. | 

[τ 15. simply under the character of God being the Lord 
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our Maker, that the Scriptures teach us to worshep and bow 
down before him. . Whatever being, therefore, comes under 
the description of the Lord our Maker, we are authorized to 
worship and bow down to him; and as, according to you, 
Christ is that Being, you must be abundantly justified in 
making him the object of your prayers.. To be: the Lord 
our Maker, and the object of prayer, are so naturally and 
necessarily connected, that if, by any argument whatever, 
it can be proved that Christ is: either not the. one, or not 
the other, it must follow that heicannot be either of them. 

Moreover, all the ancient Arians allowed Christ the 
appellation of God, and indeed you do the same, when you 
apply to him what is ‘said of the Logos in the introduction 
to the gospel of John; for that. Logos is expressly said to 
be God, and has the attributes of the God described by 
Moses, viz. the maker of all things that are made. It is, 
therefore, no such God as Moses himself is called with re- 
spect to Pharoah, or as any magistrate may be called, You 
make him to be a God both in mame and in power. It 
appears to me, therefore, not a little extraordinary, that, you 
should claim the title of, Unttarzans, when all that you can 
with propriety say is, that, though you acknowledge two 
Gods, one of them only is the object of prayer, and to be 
worshipped, and the other, though your maker, and con- 
stant preserver, yet,, for some.unknown reason, is not the ob- 
ject of prayer, or to be worshipped. 

Your definition of the word Unztarzan, appears to me to 
be quite arbitrary, and unnecessarily complex. ‘ By Unt- 
tarians,” you say, “1 mean those Christians who believe 
there is but one God, and one object of religious worship ; 
and that this one God is the Father only, and not a Trinity, 
consisting of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. An Unitarian, 
therefore,” you add, ‘“* may, or may not, be a believer in 
Christ’s pre-existence.”’* cag 

But I should think that the only natural and simple de- 
finition of an Unitarian should be, a belzever in one God, 
or One person, properly entitled to the appellation of God, 
whether he was an object of religious worship, or not; 
which is another and independent circumstance. If a 
person not concerned in this controversy were asked to give 
his opinion, I should imagine that, if he made any addition 
to this definition, he, would say, that an Unitarian was a 
believer in one God, or one Beg concerned in the creation 
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and care of the world. And even this is rising higher in 
the definition of the powers of Godhead than the ancient 
Heathens, who were properly and professedly Polytheists, 
ever did. 

You say, that ““ an Unitarian may, or may not, bea be- 
liever in Christ’s pre-existence,” and very justly, if you 
mean that he pre-existed as an angel or arch-angel, and if 
you can assign him any department similar to theirs. But 
[ really cannot help considering Arians as believing in two 
Gods, while they hold that Christ, though a created being 
himself, had for his department the formation of this world, 
the adjustment of all the laws to which it is subject, and of 
course the constant care and government of the whole, 
supporting it by the word of his power. And, that the great 
Being to whom this description belongs should not be the 
object of prayer is to me incomprehensible. If I thought 
there really was any such derived Being, always present 
with me, who planned all the events of my life, and whose 
power continually supported me, I could hardly resist the 
impulse to pray to him, 

Lastly, if according to your definition, the one God must 
be the Father only, and they are not Unitartans who do not 
make him the sole object of religious worship, how will 
you class the Moravans, who address no prayers to him, 
but to the Son only? Will you say that they are worship- 
pers of no God at all? They might even become Arians, 
and continue their practice of praying to Christ only. Ali 
the ancient Arians prayed to him. 

Iam, &c. 


LETTER: V. 


Of the Proof from the Scriptures of the Creation of the 
World by Christ. 


Dear FRIEND, 


SuRELY such an Aypothesis as yours, viz. that of a great 
pre-existent created Being, the creator of this world, with all 
ats connextons and dependencies,* aud yet not the object of 
prayer; a Being which, it must be acknowledged, no ap- 
pearance in nature would ever have suggested to us, of 
which we have no account in any part of the Old Testament, 
(though we are there informed concerning the creation of all 


A * See supra, p. 373. 
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things,) an hypothesis which was unknown to all Christians, 
learned and unlearned, till the time of Arzus, requires some 
very satisfactory evidence; and if all the proofs be from 
scripture, those proofs ought to be very numerous as well as 
very clear. You ought also to be able to give some good 
reason why the Scriptures were not understood to teach this 
extraordinary doctrine for so many centuries, by those who 
must have been the best acquainted with the language in 
which they are written. 

Now there are not, in reality, more than two passages, in 
which Christ is, in any sense, said to have created any thing, 
and these are not in any Azstorical work, but only incidental 
expressions in the epistles of Paud, viz. Eph. iii. 9, “* Who 
created all things by Jesus Christ,”* and, Col. 1. 16—20, 
«Ἀν him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth; visible and invisible; whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers. All 
things were created by him, and for him, and he is before 
all things, and by him all things consist ; and he is the head 
of the body, the church: who is the beginning, the first-born 
from the dead; that in all things he might have the pre- 
eminence. For it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell. And, having made peace through the blood 
of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself; 
by him, I say, whether they be things in earth, or things in 
heaven.” + | 

As to the introduction to the gospel of John, it is not 
there said that any thing was made by Christ, but only 
by the Logos, which we maintain to be the word or power 
of God, which, as it were, resided in Christ, to which he 
ascribed all the miracles that he wrought, and which there 
can be no doubt did make all things. In Heb. i. 2, it is not 
said that the worlds, but that the ages were made by Christ ;t 
so that something must be meant by the phrase, very differ- 
ent from proper creaézon. 

Without entering into a large examination of the two 
passages above-mentioned, in which creadon, in some sense 
or other, is ascribed to Christ, | would only observe, that 
neither the earth, nor the sun, moon, or stars, nor any 
material substance, is specified among the things created by 
him. In the former it is add things, in general, which 15 
quite indefinite; and in the latter, in which the things 


5 See Vol. XIV. p. 272. + See ibid. pp. 326, 327. 
t See ibid. p. 347. 
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created by him are enumerated, we only find thrones, domz- 
nions, &c., by the creation of which may be intended some 
exercise of that power and authority which was given to 
Christ after his resurrection. 

That this was the whole meaning of the apostle is pretty 
evident from two circumstances; first, that this enumera- 
tion of things created by him, and consisting in him, closes 
with the mention of his being the head of the body, the church, 
as if that was intended to comprehend all the preceding 
particulars. Secondly, as in the former part of the passage, 
all things that are in heaven and earth, visible and invisible, 
are said to be created by Christ, in the latter part of it all 
things in heaven and in earth, are said to be reconciled by him; 
so that those two expressions created and reconciled, may 
well be supposed to be synonymous to each other, and to be 
descriptive of the new creation or renovation of the world by 
Christianity. And this is the more probable, from the 
apostle’s enlarging on this idea in the verses immediately 
following those quoted above: ‘‘And you, that were some- 
time alienated, and enemies in your minds, by wicked works, 
yet now he hath reconciled,” &c.%# 

Had the term creation never been applied in the Scrip- 
tures to any thing but the creation of material things, there 
would have been some plausibility in your argument from 
these two texts; but you know it is very usual with the 
sacred writers to describe the renovation of things by this 
term, and especially that great and happy change in the 
system of human affairs which was brought about by the 
gospel. This use of the term creation in the New Testament, 
seems to have been borrowed from the same use of it in the 
Old, and especially in Zs. xv. 17, 18: ‘* For, behold I create 
new heavens and a new earth; and the former shall not be 
remembered, nor come into mind. But be ye glad, and 
rejoice for ever in that which I create. _ For, behold I create 
Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.”+ In this 
figurative language, it is evident, that the prophet describes 
the new and happy state of things which is to take place 
an the latter days, when the Jews will be restored to their 
own country, and Jerusalem, here said to be created, will be 
rebuilt with great splendour.t 

There are a variety of passages in which the term crea- 
tion is evidently used in this secondary sense in the New 


* See, on Col. i. 20—28, Vol. XIV. p. 327. 
+ See Bishop Lowth’s translation, Vol. XII. p. 422. 
1 See Le Cene in ibid. p. 208, Note 4. 
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Testament, as 2 Cor. v. 17: ‘¢ If any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature ;’* Gal. vi. 15: “ In Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature ;” Epf. ii. 10: “ We are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works.”’+ 

The very same word which is used when things are said 
to be created by Christ, is even applied to human institu- 
tions; as in 1 Peé. ii. 13: ‘ Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man,” (wacy avSpwmrivy κτίσει.) every creation of 
man; and it is remarkable that the creation which is ascribed 
to Christ in the epistle to the Colossians, is of the same na- 
ture with this which is here ascribed to men, viz. that of 
dominions, principalities, and powers. 

Now, since it is most evident that the term creatzon is 
used in two senses, the one literal, and the other figurative, 
you ought not to determine the application of it, in any 
particular passage, to either of them, without a reason; and 
since the creation of the heavens and the earth, whenever 
they are expressly mentioned, 18 constantly ascribed to God 
the Father; and the figurateve creation only, where that is 
evidently intended, to Christ, wé.are certainly not authorized 
to ascribe to him any other creation than the latter, in any 
passage in which the expression is indefinite. If this be not 
a natural and just rule of interpretation, [ am not acquainted 
with any that ought to be called such; and this clearly gives 
the creation of the world to the Father, and not to Christ. 

After reciting those passages which you think prove that 
the apostles considered Christ as the maker of the world, 
but without any notice of the Socenzan interpretations of 
them, you say, ‘“ It is a circumstance a little discouraging, 
in reciting this evidence from. scripture, that some modern 
Socinians would not be convinced by it, were it ever so clear 
and decisive.”¢ Then, mentioning my name with a degree 
of respect§ to which I cannot think myself entitled, you say, 
“δ intimates, that had this been the opinion of the apostles 
we should not be bound to receive it.” || 

Now, unless you believe the plenary and universal in- 
spiration of the apostles, which you will not pretend to do, 
I do not see why you should be at all staggered at this. 
Suppose any of the apostles had incidently spoken of the 


* See Vol. XIV. p. 160. t See ibid. pp. 268, 269. 

t Sermons, pp. 141, 142, Note. (P.) 

§ As “a highly valued friend, and one of the most distinguished writers of the 
present times.” Ibid. p. 142. 
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sun and stars revolving round the earth, (which, if they had 
given any opinion on: the subject, they probably would,) 
should you have subscribed to it? You would have said, 
that such an opinion had no connexion with their proper 
commission. Shew, then, the necessary connexion (for of 
¢maginary and remote connexions there is no end) between 
any thing in, or belonging to, the commission of the apos- 
tles, ““ Go,—and teach all nations,” &c.,* and the doctrine 
of the making of the world by Christ. It certainly was not 
necessary that he who came to redeem the world, (whatever 
you meau by that term,) should have created it also. 

As I have observed before, you cannot say that Christ 
himself ever dropped the most distant hint of his having 
been the maker of the world. Nay, the contrary, as | have 
shewa, is implied in what he said. We ought, therefore, 
to have very good and clear evidence, to think that the 
apostles meant not only to advance so much above what 
had been taught by their Master, but really to teach a con- 
trary doctrine. 

Had 1 been living in the age of the apostles, and heard 
any of them advance such an opinion, [ think I should have 
taken the liberty to ask their authority for it. The Jews, 
who laoked to the prophets for the character and office of 
the Messeah, where they saw nothing of the kind, might 
well have said to any of them who should have taught sucir 
a doctrine as this, Thou bringest strange things to our cars. 
That such a remark does not appear to have been made, 
amounts, in my Opinion, to a proof that no such doctrine 
was taught. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER VI. 


Of the Argument for the pre-cxistent Dignity of Christ from 
his working Miracles. 


Dear Frienp, 


[ sHALL now drop the consideration of Christ having 
been the creator of the world, and attend to what you have 
said of his pre-eazstent dignity in general. Among other 
proofs of this, you say, ‘ The history of our Saviour, as given 
in the New Testament, and the events of his life and minis- 
try, answer best to the opinion of the superiority of his na- 
ture ;” and among other particulars, you enumerate ‘ the 


* Matt. xxviii. 19. See Lardner, quoted Vol. XIIL, p. 385, Note f. 
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wisdom which discovered itself in his doctrine, and by which 
he spoke as never man spoke; that knowledge of the hearts 
of men, by which he could speak to their thoughts, as we do 
to one another’s words ;” and ‘ those miraculous powers by 
which, with a command over nature like that which first 
produced it, he ordered tempests to cease, and gave eyes to 
the blind, limbs to the maimed, reason to the frantic, health 
to the sick, and life to the dead.”* 

These instances of wisdom and power would indeed be 
a proof of a nature superior to man, if in any proper sense 
this wisdom and power could be said to be Ais own, or to 
belong to him, as the powers of walking and speaking belong 
to men in general, powers which we can exert whenever we 
please. But the reverse of this is most clearly asserted by 
our Lord himself, John xiv. 10: “ The words that I speak 
unto you, I speak not of myself; but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” + 

This is indeed fully acknowledged by yourself in your 
Sermon on ‘ the resurrection of Lazarus,” where you say, 
‘* The manner in which he refers this miracle to the will 
and power of God, requires our attention. After the stone 
was taken away, he made, we are told, a solemn address to 
God ; and, lifting up his eyes, said, Father, I thank thee that 
thou hast heard me. This implies that his ability to work 
this miracle was the consequence of his having prayed for 
it. Throughout his whole ministry, he was careful to direct 
the regards of men to the Deity, as the fountain of all his 
powers. His language was, The Father who dwelleth in me, 
he doeth the works. I can of mine own self do nothing. I 
came to do the will of him that sent me.”t This is very 
ingenuous, but surely not very consistent with your inferring 
the super-human nature of Christ from his miracles, which, 
according to your own account, might have been wrought by 
any man, equally aided by God. 

The persons who saw the miracles of Christ, and who 
must have been as good judges in the case as we can pre- 
tend to be, never inferred from them that he was, an himself, 
of a nature superior to man, but only that God was with him, 
and acted by him, as he had done by Moses. Among others, 
Nicodemus says, (John iit. 2,) ““ Rabbi, we know that thou 
art a teacher come from God. For no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest, except God be with him.” After 


* Sermons, pp. 124, 125. (P.) + See Vol. XIII. pp. 314, 315. 
+ Sermons, pp. 330, 331. (P.) 
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he had cured a person sick of the palsy at Capernaum, we 
read, Matt. ix. 8, “ When the multitude saw it, they 
marvelled, and glorified God, who had given such power unto 
men.”* After the cure of the demoniac, on the descent of 
Christ from the Mount of Transfiguration, (Luke ix. 43,) it is 
said, ““ They were all amazed at the mighty power of God.” 
And after his raising the widow’s son to life, it is said, (Luke 
vii. 16,) ““ And there came a fear on all, and they glorified 
God, saying, that a great prophet is risen up among us, and 
that God had visited his people ;”+ meaning, no doubt, as he 
had done the Jsraeltes in Egypt, by sending Moses to them. 

Besides, I do not see how your argument for the superior 
nature of Christ from his miracles is consistent with what 
you say of the suspension of his powers. ‘* That humili- 
ation of Christ, and suspension of his powers, which is 
implied in his being made a man, and growing up from 
infancy to mature age, subject to all our wants and sorrows, 
is indeed, as to the manner of it, entirely incomprehensible 
to υ5.᾽ 1 

But perhaps your idea was, that his natural powers were 
suspended only from the time of his incarnation to that of 
his public ministry; when the full exercise of them was 
restored to him, so that he wrought his miracles with no 
more particular assistance than I have in writing this book. 
But such a temporary suspension and restoration of his 
powers is a mere arbitrary supposition, without any founda- 
tion in the history, or rather in contradiction to all those 
passages that imply the immediate agency of the Father in 
the miracles of Christ. There is also, in this case, a difficulty 
which 1 have mentioned before, and to which you do not 
seem to have given sufficient attention, viz. that in this 
interval of thirty years, the government of the world was in 
different hands, and yet without any change being, | pre- 
sume, perceived in the conduct of it. 

Iam, ἄς. 


* See Vol. XIII. p. 105. Mr. Lindsey justifies the opinion that our Lord was 
not “ of a nature superior to man” by the following, among other passages from 
“St. Luke, treating of the things that happened after Christ's resurrection ;” from 
which “ it is demonstrable” that the Evangelist “ looked upon Jesus to be one of 
the human race.” 

Mr. L, instances Acts ii. 22, where “ Peter expressly calls Jesus a man, of Naza- 
reth, who had received high extraordinary powers from Almighty God ”’ xiii. 23, 
where * Paul represents Jesus, as a man of David's family ;" xvii. 24, 31, where 
he “ calls him expressly a man appointed to an important office under God that 
made the world;” xxii. 8, where “ Christ, in his highest exaltation, calls himself 
Jesus of Nazareth, that is, the man of Nazareth.” Two Dissertations, 1779, pp. 
28, 29. 
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LETTERV NVI 


Of the Argument for the pre-existent Dignity of Christ, from 
his being supposed to have raised himself from the Dead, 
and from his voluntarily dismissing his Spirit when he died. 


Dear FRIEND, 


‘* Another fact,” you say, of the same kind” (viz. which 
proves his nature to be superior to that of man) “ is his rais- 
ing himself from the dead. This he seems to have intimated, 
when he says to the Jews, Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise τὲ up again. But more expressly in John 
x. 17,18: Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that Imay take it again. Noone taketh it from 
me; but I lay τὲ down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again. This commandment have 
I received of my Father. Jn all other places Gop is said to 
have raised Christ from the dead; and these words inform 
us how this is to be understood. God raised Christ from 
the dead by giving him a power to raise himself from the 
dead, and not only himself, but all the world.” 

But can you suppose that, if every thing which exceeded 
the power of an ordinary man that was seemingly done by 
Christ, was not really done by him, but by God who was 
with him, while he was alive, the case was not the same with 
every thing that respected him when he was dead ?_ Or can 
you imagine that, if the apostles had understood him to mean 
what you do, in the expressions above quoted, they would 
not have made the greatest account of the circumstance, and 
have expressed it in the clearest terms after his resurrection, 
as a proof of his pre-existent dignity and superior nature ? 
But, as you acknowledge, “ in all other places Gop is said 
to have raised Christ from the dead ;” and though the 
resurrection of Christ is frequently mentioned by them, 
there does not occur a single expression, in all their preach- 
ing or writing, that, by any mode of construction, can be 
interpreted into an intimation that they had the idea of his 
having raised himself from the dead. It is plain therefore, 
that his disciples did not understand him to mean what you 
do in the expressions you have quoted. 

Besides, the expressions which you have quoted, easily 
admit of another interpretation ; whereas, in the num- 
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berless passages in which God is said to have raised 
Christ from the dead, the language is plain, so as to give no 
suspicion of one thing being said, and another thing being 
intended. And surely we ought to interpret what is less 
intelligible by what is more so, and not that which is more 
intelligible by that which is less so, which is the rule which 
you have followed. 

But let us interpret the language that Christ used, by itself. 
He says, I have power to lay down my life, and I have power to 
take it again.* If, therefore, the latter power was volun- 
tary, and exerted at his own pleasure, so was the former, But 
did Christ die, that is, expire on the cross, by any proper 
act of his own, and not as the natural consequence of his 
crucifixion ? This is very far from any thing that is said, or 
that is intimated, by the historians ; and, if it had been the 
fact, would have reflected the greatest dishonour upon him, 
and must have had a very bad effect with respect to his 
example in suffering; as it would have been said, that he 
exerted a power to shorten his sufferings, of which his fol- 
lowers were not possessed. And the natural suspicion 
would have been, that by the same power by which he 
shortened his sufferings (putting a period to his own life, 
and thereby certainly authorizing suicide) he prevented the 
natural effect of scourging and crucifixion, so as to have 
felt no pain at all in the whole of the transaction. Jar be 
such thoughts as these from those who profess to respect 
and honour Christ, as the author of ther faith, and the pat- 
tern they propose to follow. 

You seem, however, to have adopted this idea of Christ 
having voluntarily dismissed his spirit, strange as it appears 
to me, equally dishonourable to Christ, and unfriendly to 
the gospel. For you say, ‘* After hanging on the cross a 
sufficient time, and crying with a loud voice, Jt 2s finished, 
he bowed his head, and dismissed his spirit (wapedwxe τὸ 
τονευμα)ὴ. This was dying as no one ever died. It verified 
his declaration, that no one took his life from him, but that he 
gave it up of himself.’+ 

On this subject, which is of some importance, I wish to 
make a few observations. 

1. Had it been the real opinion of the writers of the 
gospel history, that Christ voluntarily dismissed his own 
spirit, and did not die as other men do, by the exhausting of 
what may be called the vital powers, they would add of them, 


* See, on John x, 18, Vol. XIIL p. 234. Ἐ Sermons, p. 126, Note. (᾽.) 
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have expressed themselves so clearly, as to have put the 
matter out of doubt. The thing was so new, and so extra- 
ordinary, that none of them would have contented himself 
with describing the fact, in such language as could have led 
any one to conclude that he might have died as other men 
did. But both Mark and Luke, describing the death of 
Christ, simply say ἐξέπνευσε, he expired, or breathed his last, 
though Matthew says, adyxe ro τσνευμα, and John, whom | 
you quote, Says wagedwxe τὸ τονευμα. δε 

2. Had you looked into Wetsten on Matt. xxvii. 49, you 
would have found four examples of natural deaths being 
described by Heathen writers, in the same manner as the 
death of Christ is described by Maéthew and John. Euri- 
prdes uses the very same phrase with Matthew, adyxe ro 
aveuna. In two of Alan, and one of Herodotus, we have 
adyxe τὴν ψυχην. In the Septuagint, (Gen. xxxv. 18,) the 
death of Rachel is described in the same manner, ev rw 
αῷιεναι αὐτὴν τὴν ψυχὴν, literally, when she dismissed her soul. 
How, then, can any stress be laid on this phraseology ? How 
does it prove that no one died as Christ did ? 

3. I would farther observe, that if the connexion between 
the body and soul of Christ was of the same nature with 
that which subsists between the bodies and souls of other 
men, (and as his pre-existent spirit is supposed to have sup- 
plied the place of a proper human soul, one would imagine 
that the connexion must have been of the same nature,) its 
agency upon the body must, according to your idea, have 
ceased at death. 

On the whole, therefore, we are abundantly authorized to 
interpret the very few expressions on which you lay so 
much stress, agreeably to the plain and uniform tenor of 
scripture, (according to which Christ was raised from the 
dead by the power of God his Father, and not by any power 
of his own,) as only importing his voluntary acceptance of 
the part that he acted in life, with a view to the reward that 
he was to have for it, voluntarily submitting to be put to 
death, in order to be raised again. And I conclude, that 
what he said of no man having power to take his life from him, 
is best explained by his declaration, that he could have 
prayed to the Father, who would have sent him legions of 
angels to rescue him, and not by his manner of expiring on 
the cross. 

Stress has been laid on the circumstance of Christ cryzng 
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with a loud voice immediately before he expired, and on 
Pilate’s wondering that he should have been so soon dead. 
But what Christ had previously suffered in his agony in the 
garden should be taken into consideration. Such distress 
of mind as he must have felt, (probably through a great part 
of the night, which he passed without sleep,) and which pro- 
duced great drops of sweat falling to the ground, (even though 
they should be supposed not to have been drops of blood, ) 
must have exhausted him very much. Such terror of mind 
as this has been known, of itself, to occasion death. No 
wonder then, that Christ was not able to carry his cross, 
and that he expired before the two thieves. As to the loud- 
ness of his cry, nothing is more common than great exertions 
of any kind before death, and they contribute to hasten 
death, by exhausting the vital powers.* 

When you shall have considered all these circumstances, 
1 flatter myself that you will see sufficient reason to be satis- 
fied that Christ did not accelerate his own death, To think 
that he died naturally, and as other men do, in and by tor- 
ture, is infinitely more honourable to him, and more favour- 
able to Christianity, though less favourable to your peculiar 
opinion concerning the pre-existent dignity of his nature. 
And if the phrase power to take away his life, does not mean 
a voluntary power of putting an end to it, the corresponding 
phrase, power to take zt agazn, cannot be construed to imply 
a power of raising himself from the dead. 


Iam, &c. 


LETTER ὙΠ. 


Of the Argument for the pre-evistent Dignity of Christ from 
particular Passages of Scripture supposed to assert, or to 
amply τί. 

Dear Frienp, 


I am rather surprised that you should lay any stress on 
Christ’s praying for the glory which he had with God before 
the world was,t when this is so naturally interpreted of the 
glory that was zntended him before the world was. This 
glory was evidently the reward of what he did én the world, 
and not of any thing that he did before he came into it. 
John xvii. 4, 5: “1 have glorified thee on the earth, | have 
finished the work which thou gavest me todo. And now, 
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O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which 1 had with thee before the world was.” 

Besides, how unnatural must it be to suppose that Christ 
could have any occasion to pray for a degree of glory of 
which he was possessed before he came into the world, 
when the part that he had acted in it would naturally entitle 
him to something more! As we are assured he was exalted, 
so, no doubt, he knew the Divine intention, and may be 
supposed to have had that exaltation in view in the glory 
for which he prayed. 

If we must interpret the language of scripture in an abso- 
lutely literal manner, we must admit, as | have shewn in 
some of the former letters, not only that Christ exzsted, but 
also that he was slain before the foundation of the world ; 
and not only that Ae had glory, but also that we had glory 
with him before the world began.* 

You make it an argument for the pre-existent dignity of 
Christ, that Paul says, 2 Cor. viii. 9, ‘* Ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be made rich.”+ ‘ When,” you say, ‘‘ did our Lord 
possess riches? When did he exchange riches for poverty, 
in order to make us rich? In this world, he was always 
poor and persecuted.”+ But may not a man be said to be 
rich, who has the power of being so, or is supposed to have 
that power? Now Martha says to Christ, John xi. 22, 
ςς | know that even now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, 
God will give it thee;” and he himself said, when he was 
apprehended, that he could have prayed to his Father, and 
that thereupon he would have sent him legions of angels to 
rescue him. Was not this to be rich and powerful? And 
might not his declining the actual possession of riches and 
power which were within his reach, be called his becoming 
poor ὃ 

But you say, “ In my opinion, the most decisive text of 
all is that in Phil. ii. 5: Let the same mind be in you that 
was in Christ, who,” as you properly translate it, ‘* beng im 
the form of God, did not covet to be honoured as God ; but 
divested himself, and took on him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men. And being found in fashion as 
aman, humbled himself to death, even the death of the cross.§ 


* See, on John xvii. 5, Vol. XIII. p. 333. t See Vol. XIV. pp. 177, 178. 
Τ᾿ Sermons, p. 197. (P.) 
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After reciting the Soctnzan interpretation of this passage,* 
you add, “ It is natural to ask, here, when did Christ divest 
himself of the power of working miracles ? The gospel his- 
tory tells us that he retained it to the last, and that he was 
never more distinguished than when, at his crucifixion, the 
earth shook, the rocks were split, and the sun was darkened. 
Indeed, the turn and structure of this passage are such, that 
I find it impossible not to believe, that the humiliation of 
Christ, which St. Paul had in view, was not his exchanging 
one condition on earth for another, but his exchanging the 
glory he had with God before the world was, for the condi- 
tion of a man, and leaving that glory to encounter the diffi- 
culties of human life, and to suffer and die on the cross. 
This was in truth, an event worthy to be held forth to the 
admiration of Christians.” + 

Indeed, had such an extraordinary event as this, really 
taken place, it certainly would have been asserted with 
unequivocal clearness, have been frequently repeated, and 
have been dwelt upon, as its importance required. But 
because it is no where clearly asserted, and much less, dwelé 
upon, by the sacred writers, I cannot persuade myself that 
any such thing ever took place. IT*or, whatever you may 
enfer from this passage, the apostle neither here nor else- 
where, plainly says that Christ existed before he was born in 
this world. 

Whatever be meant by the phrase the form of God, whc- 
ther the power of working miracles, or any thing else, we are 
not told that he was possessed of it before his birth. To - 
affirm that he was, is not interpreting scripture, but adding 
to it. And as the same exaltation of Christ, which you 
make to be the reward of this degradation, is always said to 
have been the reward of his suffering of death ;t we are, in 
my opinion, abundantly authorized to conclude, that these 
two circumstances, which had the same consequences, were 
the same things, let the terms in which they are expressed 
be ever so different. 

You ask, “* When did Christ divest himself of the power 
of working miracles?” 1 answer, that he ceased to exert 


* “The sense they” (the Socinians ) “ give,” says Dr. Price, “ is this—Who being 
in the form of God, (by the power which he possessed of working miracles,) did not 
choose to retain that power, and so to appear like God, but divested himself of it, 
and took on him the form of aservant, and was made in the likeness of men. Uere 
they add the epithet ornp1n Ary, and read this passage as if it had been—And was 
made in the likeness of an onDiNARY man; and being found in fashion as an ORDI- 
NARY man, humbled himself to death.”? Sermons, p. 138. 

+ Ibid. pp. 138, 189. (P.) t Heb. ii. 9. See Vol. XIV. p. 353. 
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this power, (which, to all the purposes of the present ques- 
tion, is the same thing with divesting himself of it,) when 
he voluntarily yielded himself up into the power of his 
enemies; though, as he assures us, he might have prayed 
to the Father, and he would have sent legions of angels to 
rescue him out of their hands. And however his death was 
distinguished by miracles, which God thought proper to 
work for that purpose, it does not appear that he himself 
was in the smallest degree instrumental in working them ; 
and they did not save him from death, or alleviate his suffer- 
ings in the least. 

Considering the amazing difference between the appear- 
ance of Jesus when stilling the waves of the sea, giving 
sight to the blind, and raising the dead, and that of the same 
person in the hands of his enemies, and hanging on a cross ; 
surely it is not too much to describe the former, by saying, 
that he was im the form of God, and the latter by saying he 
was in the form of a slave; crucifixion being the death to 
which slaves were usually put. I therefore see no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the interpretation which the Socznzans 
usually put upon this celebrated text ; nor do I think it to 
be in the least degree favourable to the Arian hypothesis. 


Iam, &c. 
LETTER ἢ, 4: 


Of the Argument for the superior Nature of Christ, from his 
raising the Dead and judging the World. 


Dear FRIEND, 


I now come to the consideration of two circumstances, 
on which you have laid very great stress, as incontestably 
proving that Christ must have had powers superior to those 
of man, and, consequently, have been of a nature superior 
to that of man ; I mean his being destined to razse the dead 
and judge the world at the last day. On this subject you 
express yourself with peculiar energy, and an air of tri- 
umpb, 

‘* The Scriptures,” you say, ““ tell us that Christ, after 
his resurrection, became Lord of the dead and living; that 
he had all power given him in heaven and earth; that angels 
were made subject to him, and that he is hereafter to raise 
all the dead, to judge the world, and to finish the scheme of 
the Divine moral government with respect to this earth, by 
conferring eternal happiness on all the virtuous, and punish- 
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ing the wicked with everlasteng destruction. Consider whether 
such an elevation of a mere man is credzble, or even posszble. 
Can it be believed that a mere man could be advanced at 
once so high as to be above angels, and to be qualified to 
rule and judge this world ? Does not this contradict all that 
we see, or can conceive of the order of God’s works? Do 
not all beings rise gradually, one acquisition laying the foun- 
dation of another, and preparing for higher acquisitions ? 
What would you think, were you told, that a child just 
born, instead of growing like all other human creatures, had 
started at once to complete manhood, and the government 
ofan empire? This is nothing to the fact I am considering. 
The power, in particular, which the Scriptures teach us that 
Christ possesses, of raising to life all who have died, and all 
who τοῦδέ die, is equivalent to the power of creating a world. 
How inconsistent is it to allow to him one of these powers, 
and at the same time to question whether he could have 
possessed the other ; to allow that he is to restore and new- 
create this world, and yet to deny that he might have 
been God’s agent in originally forming it Ὁ ἢ 

I was not willing to abridge any part of this fine passage, 
to shew that I am not afraid to meet the full force of your 
argument. I shall not, however, attempt to answer this 
piece of eloquence (for such it is) by a similar one. In that 
I should fail. But I shall take the liberty to analyze it, and 
interpret One scripture expression by another. Now, there 
are but two particulars of much consequence, in which the 
great power and prerogative of Christ are here said to con- 
sist: one is that of raising the dead, and the other, that of 
judging the world. 

As to the former, you will hardly say that Christ will 
hereafter raise the dead by any other power than that by 
which he raised them when he was on earth; and this, you 
have acknowledged, not to have been by any power properly 
his own, but that of his Father, who was in him, or acted by 
him. And in the same manner you cannot deny but that 
he was in, or acted by other mere men; for some of the old 
prophets raised the dead, before Christ, as did the apostles 
after him. From this circumstance, therefore, we are not 
obliged to infer that Christ was of a nature superior to that 
of man. 

Christ is also said to yudge the world. But whatever 
knowledge may be requisite to his doing ¢hzs, may be as 


* Sermons, pp. 146148, (PD 
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easily imparted by God, as the power of raising the dead ; 
though, when you say that his qualifications for discharging 
this oitice were acquired suddenly, you overlook the long in- 
terval between his ascension and his second coming, in which 
you cannot suppose that he is doing and learning nothing. 

However, if we interpret the Scriptures by themselves, 
you must acknowledge that this office of judging the world, 
in. whatever it consists, and in whatever manner it be dis- 
charged, is no more peculiar to Christ than that of raising 
the dead. Our Saviour himself says, Matt. xix. 28, “ Ve- 
rily, I say unto you, that ye who have followed me in the 
regeneration, when the Son of Man shall sit in the throne 
of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.”* And the apostle Paul says, 
(1 Cor. vi. 2, 3,) “ Do ye not know that the saints shall 
judge the world? Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” + 
Whatever superiority to angels is ever said to be given to 
Christ, is here sufficiently intimated to be given to all Chris- 
tians; for the person yudging is certainly superior to the 
person judged. 

You may say, that we are to understand the term yudging 
literally with respect to Christ, but figuratively with respect 
to his disciples ; but this is quite arbitrary and unautho- 
rized. Judging the world, therefore, is no proof of a nature 
superior to that of man. Nay, so far is this business of 
judging from being considered as a proof of a superior nature, 
that our Saviour himself represents it.as peculiarly proper 
to him asa man. John v.27: ‘And hath given him au- 
thority to execute judgment also, because he is the son of 
man.’’t Not so, the Arian will say, but because he is the 
Son of God, and was so before all worlds. But this is being 
wise above what is written. 

In this manner it is easily shewn, that, whatever glory or 
power is attributed to Christ in the Scriptures, the same zn 
kind, if not in degree, is ascribed to all his disciples, and 
especially his apostles. Indeed, this is fully asserted in 
general, but very expressive terms, by our Saviour himself, 
in his last solemn prayer, in which he says, (John xvii. 22,) 
“ And the glory which thou gavest me, I have given them, 
that they may be one, even as we are one.”§ The apostle 
Paul also says, (Rom. viii. 17,) ‘* And if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ ; if so be 


* See Vol. XIII. p. 260. + See Vol. XIV. pp. 73, 74. 
t See Vol. XIII. p. 166. § See ibid. pp. 334, 336. 
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that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified to- 
gether.” From this it is impossible to collect any idea of 
ditference, except in precedence, of beings of the same rank, 
On this idea Christ is styled our elder brother.* But how 
could he be considered our brother, if he was our maker? 
The difference would be far too great to admit of any such 
comparison. 

Thus, I imagine, I have in some measure answered your 
demand, where, after exhibiting what may be called the low 
Soctnzan scheme, “ the only ground,” you say, ““ on which 
the Socinzan doctrine is tenable,” you add, ‘* The conse- 
quence, however, of thus lowering Christ before his death, 
is the necessity of lowering him likewise sence his death. 
And accordingly, this able writer, whose candour appears 
to be such as will not suffer him to evade any fair inference 
from his opinions, has farther intimated, that Chirist’s gudg- 
tng the world may mean less than is commonly believed, and 
perhaps the same that is meant, 1 Cor. vi. 2, where it is 
said, that the saznts are to judge the world. I hope that some 
time or other he will have the goodness to oblige the public 
by explaining himself on this subject ; and when he does, 
I hope he will farther shew, how much less than is com- 
monly believed we are to understand by Christ’s RAISING 
THE WORLD FROM THE DEAD.” t+ 

If by Christ’s raising men from the dead hereafter, you 
understand a raising them by a power different from that 
by which he raised them here, viz, a power that may, in any 
proper sense, be called his own, which you sometimes seem 
to apprehend, and which, indeed, your argument requires, 
my idea of it is very different from yours ; but then I think 
you will not easily find any authority for your opinion in the 
Scriptures. 

There must always be great uncertainty in the interpreta- 
tion of prophecies not yet fulfilled. We cannot, therefore, 
expect to understand what is meant by the phrase, judging 
the world by Christ, or by the saints ; but it is very possible 
that it may be something very different from what the literal 
meaning of the words would convey to us. Perhaps neither 
the saints nor Christ will then discover any greater discern- 
ment of characters than all men, even those who shall then 
be judged, will be possessed of ; in consequence of which, 
every person present may be satisfied, from his own inspec- 
tion, as it were, that every character is justly discriminated, 


* See Vol. XIV. p. 226. + Sermons, p. 180, Note. (P.) 
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and the condition of all persons properly determined ; all 
having the same intuitive knowledge of themselves and of 
each other ; all equally judging from the appearances which 
will then be presented to them. Indeed, a general convic- 
tion of the equity of the proceedings of that great day seems 
to require this general knowledge. 

You express much surprise at the Socinzan interpretation 
of the Scriptures; and I, in my turn, cannot help express- 
ing some surprise, that the comparison of some prophetic 
phrases of Scripture, with the fulfilment of them, should 
not have led you to suspect that much less than the words 
literally intimate may be intended by what is said of the 
world being judged by Christ. I shall recall to your atten- 
tion two prophecies, as they may be termed, of this kind. 

When God appointed Jeremiah to be a prophet, he said, 
(Jer. i. 10,) ‘See, I have this day set thee over the nations 
and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and 
to destroy, and to throw down, to build and to plant.” Do 
not these phrases, literally interpreted, imply that as much 
power was given to Jeremiah in this world as is ever said to 
be given to Christ in the next? And yet we are satisfied, 
that all that was meant by them was, that by him God 
would signify his intentions concerning what he would do 
with respect to various nations in the neighbourhood of Ju- 
dea, and that Jeremiah, personally considered, had no more 
power than any other man.* 

Our Lord said to Peter, (Matt. xvi. 19,) * I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
heaven.” To appearance, this was giving Peter more power 
than was given to Jeremzah.t But if we consider what was 
actually done by Peter and the other apostles, (for the same 
power is elsewhere given to them all,) we shall find that 
much less was intended by this phraseology than the literal 
import might lead us to imagine. 

Interpreters differ with respect to its meaning. But it is evi- 
dent that, at the most, it could only mean the apostle’s being 
empowered to signify the will of God, and to pronounce 
what he would do; as when Peter passed sentence upon 
Semon (Acts viii. 20) and upon Sapphira[v. 9]. For these 
are the greatest acts of power that we ever find to be exer- 
cised by Peter, or any of the apostles. But this was no 


* See Vol. XII. p. 211. + See Vol. XIII. pp. 183, 184. 
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power of ther own. Neither, therefore, are we authorized, 
from the language of scripture, to infer that Christ will 
hereafter exercise any more power than he did on earth, 
which was no more than any other man, aided as he was by 
God, might have exercised. 


I am, &c. 
LETTER X. 


Of the Hypothesis which makes Christ to be a mere Man, 
naturally as fallible and as peccable as other Men. 


Dear FrRienp, 


You express much surprise at my supposing Christ to be 
naturally peccable and fallible. But the maxims on which 
this is advanced with respect to him, you must admit to be 
just, when applied to any other man appearing in the charac- 
ter of a prophet ; and, therefore, till it be proved that he is 
more than man, they must apply to him also. They are these, 
viz. that no man claiming a divine mission is to be consi- 
dered as znspired farther than he himself professes to be so, 
than the object of his mission requires, and than he proves 
that he is by the working of miracles; and that, with regard 
to other things, not connected with the object of his mis- 
sion, and which he does not assert to be parts of the reve- 
lation communicated to him, there is no ground to suppose 
him to have more knowledge than any other man, who is, 
in other respects, in the same circumstances. 

The doctrine of universal wnspiration, or that of any man 
being possessed of ald knowledge, is manifestly extravagant, 
and would never have been supposed of CArist any more 
than of Moses, if it had not been imagined that he was 
naturally superior to Moses, and, therefore, had means of 
knowledge which Moses had not. [f you consider the 
object of the mission of Christ, you must, I should think, 
be sensible, that it did not require more natural power, 
physical or moral, than that of other men, and, therefore, 
nothing is gained by supposing him to have more; and 
much will be lost, if any marks of ignorance or of infirmity 
should be discovered in him. In that case, we should load 
the defence of Christianity with needless difficulties. 

Again, if other prophets might be ignorant of many 
things relating to themselves, why might not Christ also ὃ 
As to his understanding all preceding prophecies, we are no 
where told that he was inspired with that knowledge, and, 
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therefore, he might apply them as his countrymen of that 
age generally did, and as we perceive that the apostles, who 
were likewise prophets, did afterwards. But this subject is 
pretty largely discussed in the Theological Repository, and 
{ cannot help wishing that you had not only quoted the 
sentiments there advanced, which, at the first proposal, 
cannot but appear offensive and alarming, but had also exa- 
mined the arguments there alleged in defence of them. 

You lay the greatest stress on the zmmaculateness of 
Christ's character, as an argument for his superior nature. 
- But though you profess to be determined by the language of 
Scripture, you produce no passage in which his szndessness 
is expressed in stronger terms than that of other good men, 
before and after him. If his nature was so zmmaculate, 
as that no temptation could have any effect upon him, why 
was he exposed to temptation? ‘This would then have 
been as absurd as for God himself to have been tempted 
with evil, 

That Christ had all the natural weaknesses of human 
nature, both of body and mind, is evident trom the whole 
of his history ; and if so, it was impossible that he should 
have been naturally impeccable. In this case there would 
have been no merit in his resisting temptation ; and his 
example is very improperly urged upon us, except m the 
same sense as that in which the example of God himself is 
proposed to us ; whereas it is evident, that the sacred writers 
had very different ideas of the nature and use of these two 
examples. 

Was it possible that the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews should have had the idea that you have of the 
natural strength of Christ’s mind, when he said of him, 
(Heb. ν. 7, 8.) “πο, in the days of his flesh—offered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, 
unto him that was able to save him from death, and was 
heard in that he feared. Though he were a son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered.”* What 
can be more evident from this description, than that the 
writer considered Christ to have been naturally as weak as 
other men, and that he felt himself to be so? 

Was this strong crying and tears, in the view of ap- 
proaching death, what might be expected from the Creator 
and Governor of the world? The history of the agony in 
the garden, though it does infinite honour to Christ as a 


* See, on ver. 9, Vol. XIV. p. 360. 
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man, is certainly an abundant confutation of any opinion 
concerning his supereor nature and pre-existent dignity. 

You likewise make the miraculous conception of Jesus, 
as well as his immaculate nature, an argument for his 
pre-existent dignity. These two circumstances are, indeed, 
generally urged as proofs of each other. For my own part, 
I scruple not to say, that [ consider them both as equally 
destitute of proper evidence; and, moreover, that neither 
of them would be of any advantage to the Christian scheme, 
if they could be proved. With respect to the miraculous 
conception, I shall only observe here, as I have done else- 
where, that if the circumstance of having no human father 
be an argument for a superior and immaculate nature in 
Christ, the same thing, with the addition of having no 
human mother, must be allowed to be as good an argument 
for a superior and immaculate nature in ddam. And yet 
he was a mere man, and naturally as liable to sin as any of 
his posterity. 

You ask, and very justly, of this absolute “ ammacu- 
lateness of character,” ““ Is it conceivable that it could have 
belonged toa mere man?”* And this you well illustrate 
in the Note.t But if you reflect that your Logos is a 
created, and therefore an zmperfect being, you must allow 
that, strictly speaking, even he cannot be immaculate, any 
more than he can be omnipotent, or omniscient. It is the 
prerogative of God only, that great Being, who only zs holy, 
and who charges his angels with folly. 

If absolute perfection of moral character be necessary 
to that of our Redeemer, we must both of us go back to 
Athanasianism, But if that be impossible, why should we 
acquiesce in an imperfect angelic being, rather than in an 
imperfect man; especially as it may easily be conceived, 
that a man like ourselves, incident to the imperfections 
of other men, is, in several respects, better adapted to be 
an ecample to us, than any being of a nature superior 
to ours? 

* Sermons, pp. 127, 128. (P.) 

+ ‘ Christ, if tmpeccable and infallible, (as Socinians as well as other Christians 
have hitherto believed,) must have been not simply a man like ourselves, but 
(supposing him not to have pre-existed) an angelic being created on purpose at 
the time of his conception, and endowed immediately with the powers and know- 
ledge of a superior being, without any of those previous acquisitions and gradual 
advances, which the natures of things, as well as the usual course of the Divine 
government, seem to require. 

“ What can be less probable than a creation so extraordinary? The creation 
of an unique amongst men; and for a purpose too which a man, fallible and 
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You acknowledge that there is some advantage in that 
hypothesis which represents Christ as a man, who had not 
naturally any advantage over other men. ‘‘ Some,” you 
say, ““ have lowered him into a man, ignorant and peccable, 
and no way distinguished from the common men of his 
time, except by being inspired. And this, 1 am sensible, 
by bringing him down more to our own level, makes his 
example, in some respects, more an encouragement to us, 
and more fit to be proposed to our imitation.”* Now it is 
certain that the example of Christ, especially in his humi- 
liation and sufferings, is frequently proposed to us. [{ 
cannot, therefore, be any disadvantage to a scheme that 
gives so important an exhortation its greatest force. 

That Socinus himself, and others who have been called 
after his name, should have held an opinion concerning 
Christ very different from that which I have adopted, is as 
easily accounted for, as that Dr. Clarke should have 
adopted an opinion concerning the Logos much higher than 
that which you contend for. After Christ had for several 
ages been generally considered as the supreme God, and the 
proper object of worship, it might be discovered that he was 
a created being, and even a man, and yet it might be 
thought going too far, not to admit that this created being, 
or this man, might be the appointed medium through whom 
our prayers were to be presented to the almighty Father, 
especially as he is called a mediator, and a ligh-priest. 

In the same manner, after admitting that Christ was a 
mere man, and not the object of any worship, it might be 
thought too degrading to him not to suppose, that a man 
so distinguished by God as he was, and brought into the 
world in so extraordinary a manner, as he was believed to 
be, had not some peculiar privileges above those of other 
men, and other prophets, as those of his being naturally 
infallible and impeccable. It is no wonder that it should 
be some time before even Socinzans began to think that 
there was nothing in the Christian scheme that required 
this unzque of a man,t and that they should have embar- 
rassed their hypothesis, rather than pursue it to its proper 
consequences, when they appeared so very alarming. 

But now, finding this alarm to be founded on mere pre- 
judice, and that the cause of it has no existence in reason 
or the Scriptures, Unitarians in general will, 1 doubt not, 
acquiesce in that opinion concerning Christ which makes 


* Sermons, p. 152, Note. (P.) + See supra, p. 405, Note f. 
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their hypothesis truly uniform, consistent, and abundantly 
less exceptionable, viz. that which you hold out as an 
object of astonishment in the notes to your Sermons. In 
the Theological Repository, this hypothesis is fairly proposed 
and defended ; and there I wish to see it dispassionately 
discussed. 


Iam, &c. 


LETTER XI. 
Of the Design of Christ’s Mission. 


Drar FRIEND, 


I po not choose to consider largely what you call the 
other part of the Socinmzan hypothesis, viz. that which re- 
lates to the end of Christ's mission, with respect to which 
you say, that he “not only declared, but oblained the 
availableness of repentance to pardon,” * having already 
advanced all that is in my power on this subject, in my 
“ε History of the Corruptions of Christianity.’+ I shall, 
therefore, content myself with making a very few obscr- 
vations. 

1. If what you lay down above be true, if Christ came 
to obtain the availableness of repentance to pardon, is it not 
rather extraordinary that this, which must have been the 
great and principal end of his coming, should not have been 
announced by any of the ancient prophets ? 

2. If this had been the great end of Christ’s mission, 
would it not have been declared to be so by John the 
Baptist, by our Saviour himself, or at least by some of the 
apostles, and in such language as could not have been mis- 
understood ? 

3. If such, indeed, was the true cause of Christ’s incar- 
nation, is it not extraordinary that it should not have been 
thought of by any of the Christian fathers, or heretics; and 
that the idea should never have been started till a late 
period, as I have shewn in my “ History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity” ? 

4. The Divine Being is declared to be as merciful to re- 
penting sinners in the Old Testament as in the New, and 
without reference to any future event. 

5. Our Saviour, giving an account of the mission of the 
preceding prophets, and of his own, in their order, certainly 
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represents the great object of their missions to be the same, 
Matt. xxi. 33—37. The preceding prophets are, indeed, 
compared to servants, and himself to the son of the house- 
holder ; but they were all sent ¢o receive for him the fruits of 
the vineyard. * 

6. As to the sufferings of Christ, not only is his patience 
in bearing them proposed as an example to us, but in the 
passage quoted in a former Letter, Christians are represented 
as both suffering and reigning with Christ. 

Let us not, then, look for mysterves where no mystery is, 
and obscure the beautiful simplicity of the gospel, which 
represents the Divine Being as always disposed to receive 
returning penitents, as having sent his Son, as well as other 
prophets, for the benevolent purpose of reclaiming the world 
from sin, and to promise eternal life and happiness to all 
that hearken to them. 

I must likewise add a few observations on what seems to 
have been the source of your ideas of the necessity of 
Christ’s incarnation, and the efficacy of his death. ‘ The 
whole Christian scheme,” you say, “15 founded on the 
supposition of a calamity in which our race had been in- 
volved, and which has been generally termed the raLt of 
man. At the same time,” you say, ‘* what the true and 
full account of this event is, it is probably impossible for us 
to discover, or even to understand, were it communicated 
tous. It is recorded in the third chapter of Genesis, but 
in a manner so mixed with emblems, (derived, perhaps, 
from the ancient hieroglyphical manner of writing,) and 
consequently so veiled and obscure, that I think little more 
can be learnt from it, than that there was a transaction, at 
the origin of our race, and the commencement of this world, 
which degraded us to our present state, and subjected us to 
death, and all its concomitant evils.” 

On this subject I would observe that, if the fall of man, 
whatever it was, had been an event on which ‘ the whole 
Christian scheme is founded,”t we might have expected a 
more express declaration, from sufficient authority, that it 
was so. But in none of the prophecies in which the Mes- 
siah is announced, is there the least reference to this catas- 
trophe, which you suppose to have made his incarnation 
necessary. Neither John the Baptist, nor our Saviour him- 
self, ever said any thing that could lead our thoughts to it. 
And notwithstanding the frequent mention that is made of 
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the love of God in the gift of his Son, by the apostles, it is 
never said to have been to undo any thing that had been 
done at the fall, some passages of Paul, alone excepted, 
who calls Christ ‘“‘ the last Adam,” * and makes use of 
terms which imply that death was introduced by Adam, as 
eternal life is the gift of God by Christ. But you know 
that the writings of this apostle abound with analogies and 
antitheses, on which no very serious stress is to be laid. 

Allowing, however, all the authority that you possibly 
can to the observations of Pau, it is far from carrying you 
to the whole extent of your hypothesis. All mankind, the 
wicked as well as the righteous, are to rise again, and 
nothing is said by him that can possibly be construed to 
signify that ‘ the availableness of repentance to pardon” 
was ever lost, or that it was recovered by Christ. 

Besides, all that Paul himself could know about Adam, 
and the effects of his sin, he must have learned from the 
books of Moses, which are as open to us as they were to him. 
What Moses says on the subject, you acknowledge to be 
very obscure, and therefore it will not authorize implicit 
confidence in any particular interpretation. 

‘There are some,” you say, ‘“* who give such interpre- 
tations of the account in the third chapter of Genesis, and 
the subsequent references to it in the Sacred Writings— 
as make them no evidence of any such event (introductory 
of death) as is commonly understood by the FALL. But 
these interpretations, and the opinion grounded upon them, 
are so singular, that 1 have not thought them worth parti- 
cular notice.” ¢ 

The interpretations on which you pass this censure, are 
pretty generally known to be mine. ‘They are advanced in 
the Theological Repository, with the evidence on which 
they are founded ; and instead of this unqualified censure, 
it would have given myself, and many other persons, great 
satisfaction, if you had thought them worthy of a serious 
examination. The opinion that I have advanced concerning 
the history of the fall of man, cannot, | am confident, be 
refuted, but on principles which suppose the plenary inspi- 
ration of Moses, and that of all the writers of the Old and 
New Testament, with respect to every thing they wrote, 
whether they expressly say that they were inspired or not ; 
a position at which [ suspect your mind will revolt as much 
as mine does. 


* 1 Cor. xv. 45. See Vol, XIV. p. 118. + Sermons, pp. 73, 74, Note. (P.) 
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As Moses himself, who seems particularly careful to 
distinguish what God said to him, and what came from 
himself, does not say that he received the account that he 
has given us of the creation, and fall of man, from God, I 
think myself at liberty to consider it as the best that he 
could collect from tradition. In my opinion also, there 
are many marks of its being a very lame* account. And, 
as | have observed, it is far from solving the difficulty it 
seems to have been intended to answer, viz. the introduc- 
tion of death and calamity into the world. Among other 
things I have remarked, that the fact of the human race 
being originally formed male and female, and consequently 
their being intended to increase and multiply, is a proof 
that they were also originally intended to be mortal; and 
that immortality is reserved for that state, in which ¢here 
shall be neither marrying nor giving in marriage, but where 
men shall be as the angels that are in heaven. 

You consider the devil as the tempter of Adam in the 
form of a serpent.t But this could not have been the idea 
of Moses, according to whom, the sentence passed upon the 
serpent has no relation to any thing but to the animal so 
called. And would there be any justice in punishing the 
serpent, the mere passive instrument, and letting the proper 
agent in the business go free? Moses had no idea of any 
thing beyond the mere serpent, and I cannot allow any 
authority to the interpretation of the author of the apocry- 
phal book of Wisdom. ἢ 

That our Saviour alludes to the agency of the devil in 
the first introduction of sin into the world, is, I think, by 
no means probable. He says, (John viii. 44,) ‘“‘ The devil 
—was ἃ murderer from the beginning.”’§ But this refers to 
the murder of Abel by Cain. And as to what John says, 
(1 Ep. iii. 8,) of * the Son of God” being ‘ manifested 
that he might destroy the works of the devil,” it may well 
be supposed to mean that he came to put an end to sen, or 
moral evil, which is referred to the Devil, or Satan, as its 
principle, as all other evd is. On this account Peer is 
called Satan, (Matt. xvi. 23,)|| when he suggested an un- 
worthy proposal, and Judas is called the devil, (John vi. 70,) 
on account of his bad designs.4] 

As to ““ that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, in 
Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2, on which you lay some stress,** I really 


* Corrected by the Author to imperfect. See Let. VITsto: Dr. Price, infra. 
+ Sermons, Ὁ. 178, Note. (P.) t Ch. ii. 24. See ibid. 

§ See Vol. XIII. p. 225. || See zbid. p. 185, 

4 See ibid. p. 162. *® Sermons, ἢ. 179, .Vole. 
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do not pretend to understand it. It is the language of 
- prophecy perhaps not yet fulfilled. It must also be ob- 
served, that this same old serpent is likewise called (Rev. 
xii. 9) “the great dragon,” and this dragon is farther de- 
scribed [ver. 3] as being red, and having ‘* seven heads, and 
ten horns,” with ‘* seven crowns upon his heads.” He has 
also [ver. 4] a ἑαϊί, by which he “ drew the third part of the 
stars of heaven, and did cast them to the earth.” And, 
according to most interpreters, this “‘ red dragon,” with 
‘* seven heads,—seven crowns, and ten horns,” is not the 
devil, (admitting the existence of so extraordinary a being,) 
but represents some earthly potentate, the enemy of Chris- 
tianity.* But whatever be the meaning of this prophecy, 
we are not to look into so mysterious a book as the Reve- 
lation, for a plain account of either the introduction of evil 
into the world, or the remedy of that evil. [1 seems to have 
been written for a very different purpose. 
Iam, &c. 


Og Ge cet Se 
The Conclusion. 


Dear FRIEND, 


I HAVE now troubled you with animadversions on every 
thing that 1 think most open to objection in your truly 
excellent Sermons, and especially in the Notes, in which 
you chiefly quote what has been advanced by myself, either 
in works that bear my name, or in the Theological Repo- 
sitory. Let the arguments | have there advanced, and to 
which you have not directly replied, answer for themselves. 
You justly observe, that I do not shrink from any conse- 
quences of what I have advanced. Indeed, if a proposition 
be true, so must every corol/ary fairly drawn from it; and | 
have not yet seen any reason to be afraid of truth. 

Some of the opinions on which you have slightly des- 
canted are, I believe, novel, and a step, as you may say, 
beyond what other Socenzans have gone; and yourself, and 
others of my best friends,t are a good deal staggered at them. 
But in a short time this alarm, which is already much 
abated, will be entirely gone off, and then I shall expect 
a calm discussion of what I have advanced ; and that doc- 
trine will, no doubt, be established which shall appear to be 


* See Vol. XIV. pp. 472, 473, 500, 501. + See Moy. of Lindsey, p. 223. 
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most agreeable to reason, and the true sense of seriplure. 
May whatever will not stand this test, whether advanced - 
by myself or others, soon fall to the ground ; but let no sen- 
timent, however alarming at the first proposal, be condemned 
unheard and unexamined. 

Many of our common friends express some surprise that 
you and I, connected as we are by friendship, and a variety 
of other common circumstances; equally, I hope, ardent and 
equally unwearied in the pursuit of truth; and having given 
perhaps equal attention to the subject of these Leééers, should, 
notwithstanding, differ so much as we do with respect to it. 
Many persons who know this, and who have not the leisure, 
or the opportunity, to study this question, that we have, may 
be led to think, that it will be in vain for them to attempt to 
arrive at any certainty with respect to it; and, out of despair, 
abandon the examination. But neither you nor myself shall 
think this inference a just one; since each of us may be 
under the influence of prejudices, unknown to ourselves, but 
sufficiently conspicuous to others. Nay, with a beam in 
our own eye, we may fancy that we can discover a mote in 
that of each other. 

You will, I doubt not, be able to account to yourself for 
what you will think my obstinacy in defending principles 
which to you appear evidently contrary to reason and the 
Scriptures, under the idea of their being important truths, 
And 1 also must have some method of satisfying myself how 
you may be as ingenuous, and as candid, as I, of course, 
think myself to be, and yet persist in opinions which 1 
cannot help considering as wrong, and of the erroneousness 
of which there seems to be the most abundant evidence. 

Speaking of the Socznzan interpretations of scripture, you 
say, “1 must own to you, that I am inclined to wonder that 
wise and good men can satisfy themselves with such expla- 
nations.” But you candidly add, ‘«* But I correct myself. I 
know that Christians, amidst their differences of opinion, are 
too apt to wonder at one another; and to forget the allow- 
ances which ought to be made for the darkness in which we 
are all involved.”* 

You are too much of a philosopher to think that there 
can be any effect without an adequate cause; and you know 
that wonder is nothing more than the state of mind into 
which our ignorance of the causes of the events throws us. 
And, therefore, whenever we think we can account for any 
appearance, all wonder ceases. 


* Sermons, p. 135. CP.) 
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You will, I know, excuse me, if I account to myself for 
your continuing an Arzan, notwithstanding the evidence 
that has lately been produced in proof of the Socenzan, or as 
I choose to call it, the proper Unitarian hypothesis, in the 
same manner in which we account for many worthy and 
intelligent persons continuing Catholics or Calvinists. ‘This 
we believe to be chiefly owing to their minds having been 
very early impressed with the fullest persuasion of the truth 
of their respective principles; to their dwelling long on the 
arguments in favour of them, (by which they are much mag- 
nified in their view,) and to their not giving sufficient atten- 
tion to those on the other side. 

They may have the candour to hear, or to read arguments 
against their opinions. But their minds being previously 
indisposed towards them, such arguments find there nothing 
congenial to themselves, and are not detained long enough 
to make a due impression. It is like the passage of a ship 
through the sea, or that of an arrow through the air. No 
track is left behind. Whatever it be that has once recom- 
mended itself to us, and we entirely relish, we wish to see 
confirmed ; and it is always with some degree of aversion 
that we hear any thing that tends to disturb what we think 
already well settled. 

You have read, I doubt not, with as much care and atten- 
tion as, from the previous state of your mind, could reason- 
ably be expected, all that has been written by Dr, Lardner, 
by our common friend Mr. Lindsey, and by myself, in sup- 
port of the Unitarian hypothesis. But [ presume, that 
you have often refreshed your mind, and recruited your 
former opinions, by the writings of Dr. Clarke, Bishop 
Butler, Mr. Pierce, Mr. Emlyn, and other Arians ; and hav- 
ing been early conversant with them, they have made an 
impression like that which is sometimes made on marble 
betore it is concreted into a solid form, and which nothing 
can afterwards efface. 

On the other hand, I shall not be offended, if you should 
account for my roving from one opinion to another, by sup- 
posing that 1 have a temper of mind too hostile to every 
thing that is established ; or if you should say, that 1 am 
more apt to be satisfied with any thing belonging to myself, 
than with my openzons, and that 1 am not likely to fix long 
in any scheme. 

Certain it is, that, so far from having much fondness for 
the opinions that I received from my education, I have gone 
on changing, though always in one direction, from the time 
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that I began to think for myself to the present day, and I 
will not pretend to say when my creed will be fixed. 

But whether we be apt to keep our opinions a longer or 
a shorter time, they please us so long as we can call them 
ours; and in that state of mind it is natural to give more 
attention to arguments that make for, than to those that 
make against them. 

As to the Scriptures, the perusal of particular texts never 
fails to be accompanied with their usual long-approved in- 
terpretation; and we oftenest think of, and dwell upon, 
those which favour our opinions. And with respect to 
those which seem unfavourable to them, we have all got 
some method or other of disposing of them, so that they 
shall not stand in our way; and these modes of accommoda- 
tion never fail to occur to the mind along with the texts 
themselves, and thereby effectually preclude the conviction 
they might otherwise bring along with them. And if we 
think that, upon the whole, the Scriptures are favourable 
to our opinions, we are apt to consider ourselves justified 
in giving little attention to other considerations; which, if 
properly reflected upon, might serve to give us a better in- 
sight into the real sense of scripture itself. 

Thus the pious Catholic having always been taught im- 
plicit confidence in the decisions of his church, and having 
always understood our Lord literally, when he said,. ““ This 
is my body,”** and ““ except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you ;” it is in 
vain to object to him the natural impossibility of the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation. That he leaves with God, 
whose word, he believes, assures him of the fact. In this, 
therefore, he thinks it his duty to acquiesce ; and he even 
makes a merit of sacrificing his reason to his fazth. 

In like manner, you must permit me to say, that, having 
in a very early period adopted your present opinion con- 
cerning Christ; having always considered the Logos in the 
introduction to the gospel of John, (which ‘ was in the 
beginning with God,” and which “ was God,”) to be de- 
scriptive of Christ; having always understood the phrases 
creation by Christ, and his being before Abraham, &c., not 
in a figurative, but a literal sense, you have satisfied yourself 
with paying but little regard to the natural improbability 
(though in my opinion approaching very nearly to an impos- 
sibility) of your hypothesis. And then with respect to the 


* Matt. xxvi, 26, See. Vol. XIII. p. 310. + John vi. 53. 
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numerous passages in which Christ is spoken of as a man, 
unable to do any thing of himself, which the Athanasians 
interpret of his human nature only, you are satisfied with 
referring them to his state of degradation, in which he was 
only ‘in fashion,” or external appearance, ‘* as a man.” 

Being thus secure with respect to the argument from 
scripture which we all consider as the great strong hold of 
our faith; though, I doubt not, you have read with care all 
that I have written to prove that the great body of primitive 
Christians were Unitarzans, you will naturally think either 
that the proof is somewhere defective, (though you may 
not be able to say where,) or at most, that it can only 
furnish one uncertain light to the interpretation of scripture, 
which to you appears, in this case, to be so plain, that it 
needs no interpretation at all. 

I have not, therefore, the least expectation that any thing 
that I have advanced in these Leéters will be able to make 
much impression on your mind; except that you may, 
perhaps, be led to think, that you had not sufficient autho- 
rity for concluding that Christ, by his super-human power, 
accelerated his own death. On this subject [ am willing 
to hope that the evidence I have produced of your having 
mistaken the meaning of the evangelists is so clear and 
unexceptionable, that you may not see much to object to it. 

But this concession, which is the utmost that I dare flatter 
myself with the hope of, does not materially affect your 
general hypothesis. You will even probably still think, that 
Christ raised himself from the dead, and will have no doubt 
of his being a great pre-existent spirit, the maker of the 
world, from matter with which he was furnished by the 
lather; and that he condescended to become incarnate, for 
the purpose of making it consistent with the justice of God 
to receive penitent sinners into his favour. 

On the other hand, I must acknowledge, that my per- 
suasion of the simple humanity of Christ, and even that of 
his being a man, naturally as weak, as fallible, and as pec- 
cable as other men, is so fixed, from ny present ideas of the 
meaning of scripture, and a variety of other considerations, 
tending to prove that such mus¢ be the meaning of scripture ; 
that I have no idea of the possibility of my being ever brought 
to entertain a contrary sentiment. Indeed, 1 do not think 
that the arguments in favour of Arianism can be better ex- 
hibited, and as I may say, concentrated, than they are in 
your Sermons. In all probability, therefore, you and 1 must 
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wait for farther light till the arrival of the great teacher Death, 
and the scenes that will follow it. 

In the mean time, our difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject will not, Lam confident, make the least change in our 
friendship and affection. We are equally, I trust, lovers of 
truth and lovers of virtue; and also equally lovers of Christ, 
and of his gospel, notwithstanding our very different ideas of 
his person, and the object of his mission; though you con- 
sider him as your maker, and I as the son of Joseph and 
Mary, and (exclusive of divine communications) as _pos- 
sessed of no natural advantages over his father Joseph, or 
any other man in a similar situation of life in Judea. 

[t is likewise an equal satisfaction to both of us to think 
that, on whichever side the truth lies, it will finally prevail 
over prejudice and error; and that, though the error be the 
opinion that we are now contending for, we are ready to say 
amen to a prayer for the extermination of it. 

With the greatest respect and affection, 
Iam, dear Friend, yours sincerely, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 

Birmingham, March 1, 1787. 
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Rev. Sir, 

WueEn the preceding parts of this pamphlet were nearly 
printed off, I received (obligingly sent me by yourself) a 
treatise of yours, entitled, “ΤΠ Divinity and Pre-existence 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, demonstrated from 


* Well known by his “ Hebrew and English” and ““ Greek and English” 
Lexicons. He died in 1797, in his 69th year, at Epsom, where, in the church, is an 
inscription to his memory, written by his friend the Rev. W. Jones, of Nayland. 
See “ Life of the Rev. J. Parkhurst, A.M.” prefixed to his ““ Greek and English 
Lexicon,” Ed. 5, 1809, p. ix. 
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Scripture, in Answer to the first Section of Dr. Priestley’s 
Introduction to his History of Early Opinions concerning 
Jesus Christ, together with Strictures on some other Parts 
of that Work,”* and I cannot pass without notice the pro- 
duction of so learned a writer. 

You must excuse me, however, if I say that, having heard 
some time ago of this publication of yours, I had, from your 
character, formed expectations, which I do not find answered 
by it. 1 had been led to imagine, that you would have 
criticised my History itself, as a learned ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, and not have contented yourself with replying to a sin- 
gle section of the Introduction to it, which only relates to a 
discussion in which little mew can be advanced, viz. of the 
doctrine of the Scriptures concerning the person of Christ. 
The proper object of my work is to ascertain what must have 
been the sense of the books of Scripture, from the sense in 
which they were actually understood by those for whose use 
they were composed ; and to determine what must have been 
the sentiments of the apostles, by means of the opinions of 
those who received their instruction from them only. 

This is a new, and certainly an important field of argu- 
mentation, open to the learned part of the Christian world ; 
and 1 had flattered myself that Mr. Parkhurst had been 
prepared to enter it with me. But this you entirely decline, 
because you think ‘“‘ your time may be much better em- 
ployed.” + On the contrary, 1 cannot help thinking that, 
in the present state of things, it would have been much 
better to go over this new ground than to tread over again 
the old and beaten one. 

In your Strictures, however, on my work, you think you 
have proved that Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp 
were believers in the divinity of Christ. But what you 
have urged on this subject appears to me to be of little con- 
sequence, and to have been sufficiently obviated by what 
I have advanced in my History; so that I see no occasion 


* Published in 1787, with “a Postscript, relative to a late publication of Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield.” This was his “ Enquiry into the Opinions of the Christian 
Writers of the Three first Centuries, concerning the Person of Jesus Christ,” 1784. 
The Postscript is thus noticed by Mr. Wakefield : 

“ The Rev. Mr. Parkhurst, formerly of Clare Hall, Cambridge, bestowed part of 
a book, written more particularly against Dr. Priestley, in attempting to confute 
some of the positions in this publication. If I recollect rightly, his arguments 
were nothing more than some of the stale futilities on the plural termination of the 
Hebrew word Erour, in defence of the Trinity, unworthy of a moment’s conside- 
ration, If such remarks were philologically just, (which they are not,) who would 
choose to construct a system so extraordinary, upon the weak foundation of a gram- 
matical singularity of language?” Mem. of Wakefield, I. pp. 249—251. 

+ Answer, p. 147. (P.) 
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to trouble our readers with any thing more on the subject. 
Let them compare my observations with your reply. Indeed, 
I do not know what more to say to any person who can seri- 
ously maintain, that the appellation of God, perpetually 
applied to Christ in the shorter epistles of Ignatius, is no 
interpolation ; such as the example you have produced, “1 
wish you all happiness in our God Jesus Christ.”* This, 
Sir, is neither apostolical language, nor, indeed, that of any 
writer whatever, in any age of the church. 

With respect to the great object of my work, you grant 
almost all that 1 contend for, when you say, ‘ There is but 
too much reason to apprehend what Dr. Priestley, in the 
course of his work, several times mentions with triumph, 
to wit, that the bulk of Christians have, in all ages of the 
church, been inclined to the Unitarian doctrine.”+ And 
yet you say, ““ Mr. Howes has justly observed, that the mo- 
dern opinion concerning the humanity of Jesus through life, 
has not the least countenance in its favour from the tenets 
of any one of the ancient sectaries.”t This expresses more 
confidence on the subject than Mr. Howes himself has 
done, as you include Photzenus among those who were not 
properly Unitarians. How this very extraordinary position 
will be supported by Mr. Howes or yourself, time, I sup- 
pose, will shew. It must, however, be by another kind of 
ecclesiastical history than any that 1 am yet acquainted 
with. 

As to the orthodox Fathers, whose writings I have made 
use of in tracing the rise and progress of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, you treat them with a degree of indifference and 
contempt that really astonishes me. ‘* With regard to the 
follies of the succeeding Christian writers, whether Greek 
or Latin, who, neglecting the Hebrew Scriptures, idolized the 
very imperfect and faulty version of the Septuagint, and yet 
frequently followed the zgnes fatuz of their own imaginations, 
and of the Platonic and other vain philosophy,—as to such 
follies as these, 1 have no great objection to their being 
treated with the severity they deserve, though I should not 
myself choose the office of executioner.” 

But if there be any truth in the outline only of my His- 
tory, the doctrine of the Trinity had no existence till it was 
started by these very Platonizing fathers, so that the folly 
you ascribe to them must reflect upon the doctrine itself. 


* Answer, p. 135. (P.) { Ibid, p.9. (P.) 
t Thid.p. 98. (P.) 
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It appears from their own confession, that this doctrine gave 
the greatest offence to the great body of unlearned Chris- 
tians, who had not been taught with clearness any other 
doctrine concerning Christ than that he was a man inspired 
by God. You yourself produce a passage from Eusebzus, 
in which it is said, that ‘“‘ the divinity of Christ was a doc- 
trine reserved by the Holy Spirit for John, as being more 
excellent ;’* and the earliest date of his gospel is the year 
64: consequently, before this time, the Christian church 
must have been Unztarzan. 

If 1 have sufficiently proved the truth of these facts, and 
others connected with them, it must be in vain to pretend 
that the Scriptures of the New Testament will admit of any 
other than an Unitarian interpretation. And the evidence 
of the facts I refer to does not depend upon writings, the 
authenticity and purity of which are so questionable as those 
of the apostolical fathers, but on the uniform, concurrent 
testimony of all the Christian writers, from the age of the 
apostles till long after the Council of Nice; and their works 
have, in general, come down to us as perfect as any ancient 
writings whatever. 

I have also shewn, much at large, that the Unitarians 
were not considered as heretics till a late period. I said, that 
even the Ebzonites are not directly called heretics by Jreneus. 
In one passage, however, from this writer, which you pro- 
duce,t you think that it does appear, that he must have con- 
sidered them in that light. But admitting this, it amounts 
to nothing of any consequence, as it is expressly asserted 
by Jerome, that the Ebionites, who lived in a state of sepa- 
ration from other Christians, were considered as heretics 
only on account of their observance of the law of Moses. 

As you have not even attempted to answer my work itself, 
I have no occasion to examine any thing that you have ad- 
vanced ; but, having this opportunity of addressing a letter 
to you, I shall make a few observations on an article which 
you have laboured the most in your performance, viz. the 
proof or demonstration, as you call it, of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, from the plural form of the word which is used to 
denote God in the Hebrew language, viz. onbs, elohim, or, 
as you write it, aleem. 

“© Alem,” you say, ““ regularly and precisely denotes the 
denouncers of a conditional curse, and by this very important 
Hebrew name, the ever-blessed Three represent themselves 


* Answer, p.99. (P.) + Ibid. p. 96. (P.) 
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as under the obligation of an outh to perform certain con- 
ditions.”* Taking this for granted, you say, ““ The doctrine 
of a plurality in Jehovah is taught in above two thousand 
places of the Old; and 1 add, that this plurality is, by a 
number of passages in both Testaments, fixed to a Trinity.” 
You likewise find an intimation “ of the doctrine of the 
blessed unity in trinity, and trinity in unity,”’+ in the three 
men who appeared to Abraham. 

lew persons, 1 believe, except those who pretend to find 
the philosophical discoveries of the present age in the He- 
brew words of the Old Testament, will be disposed to lay any 
stress on this argument or demonstration of yours. Basnage 
and others, as zealous Trinitarians as yourself, have shewn 
the futility of it; and till what they have written be an- 
swered, | should be abundantly justified in taking no notice 
at all of it. I shall, however, as the opportunity may 
never occur again, make a few observations on this sub- 
166; 

1. Admitting the plural form of the word signifying God 
to be a just foundation for believing that there is a plurality 
in the Divine essence, it is only in one particular language, 
which can no more be proved to be of divine origin than 
any other language, and may not even have been the most 
ancient; so that it might be merely accidental that this 
word, as well as several others in the same language, and 
many in all languages, had a plural, and not a singular 
form. 

2. We are no where taught in the Old Testament that this 
mysterious doctrine of three divine denouncers of a conditional 
curse (at the idea of which the mind recoils) is to be inferred 
from the form of the word aleam. 

3, As the same word is used to signify the Heathen gods, 
as well as the God of Israel, it might be expected that all 
nations had an idea of a plurality in the essence ot all their - 
gods. This you in part allow, and endeavour to prove it 
in the case of Hecate, or Diana ;§ and you suppose, that 
the Philistines, who applied this term to their god Dagon, 
‘* might be used to compound idols.” || But you ought to 
have extended this to add the Heathen gods, as well as to 
Hecate. But really Sir, 1 wonder you were not struck with 
horror at this indirect comparison of your holy, blessed, and 
glorious Trinity, to the three-fold form of a Heathen god- 


* Answer, p.69. (P.) + Ibid. p. 82. (P.) 
τ Ibid. p. 16. (P)., § Ibid. p..144. (PD , 
i| Ibid, p.156. (P.) 
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dess. You might as well have pitched upon the three- 
headed monster Cerberus, for your purpose. What would 
you have said if J had said any thing that could have led 
the mind to any such comparison ? 

4. Can you make it appear, that any of the ancient Jews 
understood the word alezm as you do, or that they drew any 
such inference from it? This you seem to have taken for 
granted, and you add, that ““ ἃ very great majority of the 
Jews, before our Saviour’s coming, had apostatized from 
the doctrine of the divine Trinity.’* But where, Sir, do 

you find the records of this great apostacy? And where 
are we to look for the remonstrances on the subject, which 
would certainly have been made by those who did not apos- 
tatize? Of the apostacy of the Israelites from the worship 
of the true God to that of idols, we have abundant evidence ; 
but of this greater change in the sentiments of a great ma- 
jority of the nation, we have no account at all. 

Of those Jews who had apostatized from the doctrine of 
the Trinity, you say, ““ they could not possibly, at the time 
he” (Christ) ‘* appeared, have supposed that the Messiah 
would be the second person in the Trinity.’+ And as to 
the Jews who were after our Saviour’s time, you do not pre- 
tend to find among them any trace of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or of the divinity of the Messtah. With respect to 
these, you say, “1 must enter my solemn protest against 
being guided by them, as to the sense of the sacred books, 
or in any matter of religion whatever; because the blessed 
Master whom I profess to follow and to obey, has repeatedly 
called the predecessors and instructors of these modern Jews, 
fools and blind, i. e. as to religious knowledge, and has said 
of them, they be blind leaders of the blind ; and of the blind 
lead the blind, shall not both fall into the ditch . oe 

But can you, Sir, imagine that, if our Saviour “had found 
in the Jewish teachers so capital a departure from the doc- 
trine concerning God, as this apostacy from the ancient Jo- 
sarc doctrine of the Trinity must have been, he would not 
have distinctly pointed it out, and that he would not have 
warned the people against the false glosses of the Serebes aud 
Pharisees upon this article of the law, as he did on others of 
inuch less importance? He had one fine opportunity, you 
must acknowledge, of doing this, and of explaining the doc- 
trine concerning the Divine essence, when he was questioned 
about “ the first commandment.” (Mark xii. 28.) But both 


S Answer, ἢν SO: 5.1.1.) + Ibid. + 10id: p.383., {Ὁ 
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the Scribe and himself, on that remarkable occasion, assert 
the absolute unity of the Divine nature. 

You do maintain, however, that our Lord’s own disciples 
were at least sufficiently prepared, by his discourses, to con- 
sider him as God, during their intercourse with him.* But 
how does this appear when, after his crucifixion, we find 
two of his disciples, on their way to Emmaus, expressing 
their highest admiration of him in these words : (Luke xxiv. 
19:) ‘* Jesus of Nazareth, who was a prophet mighty in deed 
and word, before God and all the people” ? Is this the natu-_ 
ral language of men who had ever considered Christ as pro- 
perly God, or who were at all prepared so to do? 

i shall not enter with you into a discussion of the meaning 
of partecular texts; having, as I think, sufficiently explained 
all those on which you descant, in my other writings. But I 
cannot help noticing your very curious interpretation of 
Christ’s saying, (John v. 30,) that he could do nothing of 
himself. ‘* We see, then,” you say, ‘ in what sense only 
the Son of God, in this passage, disclaims any power of his 
own, and says, that he can do nothing of himself, viz. as act- 
ing distinctly from his Father, with whom he was united.” + 
But would you, Sir, have put the same construction on any 
similar saying of Moses, or any other prophet? Besides, if 
in this sense only Christ could do nothing of himself, in the 
same sense the Father also could do nothing of himself; 
since, on your hypothesis, he must always act in conjunction 
with the Son. But where do you find any assertion like this 
in the Scriptures ὃ 

Indeed, Sir, unless you, or your friends, can make a better 
defence than you have yet done of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, notwithstanding you say, you consider me “as by no 
means a formidable opponent on scriptural subjects,” t the 
consequence of which you express so much dread, viz. that 
‘“* the religion of this once Christian land will be reduced to 
a level with Mahometanism, and even in some respects 
below it,” § must follow. In this method of characterizing 
Uniturianasm, you think, no doubt, to bring an odium upon 
it; but the comparison is now too much hackneyed for that 
purpose; and you are mistaken if you think that I am 
ashamed to avow my agreement with the Mahometans, or 
any other part of the human race, in the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, and to worship together with them, the one 
God and Father of all, the maker of heaven and earth. 


* Answer, p.119. (P.) + Ibid. p. 62. (P.) 
1 Advertisement, p.6. (P.) §: Vbid. p.7:. CPJ 
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You, Sir, as well as my other adversaries think, I presume, 
to derive some advantage to your cause, from depreciating 
my knowledge of the learned languages, which is so neces- 
sary in these theological discussions. Dr. Horsley will not 
allow me to know any thing of Greek. Mr. Badcock makes 
me ignorant even of Latin; and you say of me, ‘‘ He appears 
to have but a slender acquaintance with the original language 
of the Old Testament, and never to have read the Hebrew 
Bible with care and attention. If he had, it seems almost im- 
possible that he should have fallen into such palpable errors 
as he has done.”* You even insinuate, that | may not know 
‘that o is as truly a plural termination in Hebrew, as —s 
is in our language.” 

Whether 1 be ignorant of Hebrew or not, your proofs of 
my ignorance are not a little curious. One of them is, that 
‘*in the section of my Introduction, which professedly re- 
lates to the Scriptures in general, | have not produced a 
single Hebrew word,” + which 1 might have done, and yet 
have known very little of the language. And as to the un- 
pardonable mistake I have fallen into, it is no other than, I 
dare say, Bishop Lowth would have fallen into as well as 
myself; for neither of us would probably have thought 
of inferring the doctrine of the Trinity from the word aleem. 

On this subject of the knowledge of Hebrew, I will say, 
(and you may smile at me if you please,) that as I have said 
I would not exchange my knowledge of Greed for that of 
- Dr. Horsley, so neither would I exchange my knowledge of 
Hebrew with even that of Mr. Parkhurst, unseen, and 
unexamined, 

I have, in the course of my life, given very particular 
attention to the Hebrew language. I began the study of it 
when I was about fifteen, and remember that, at about 
eighteen, I read in the historical books of the Old Testament, 
from Hebrew into English at family prayers. I taught 
Hebrew to a friend now living, before 1 was eighteen. 
Before I was twenty, I had read the Hebrew Bible twice 
through, once with points, and once without points. I had, 
likewise, read other books in Hebrew besides the Bible, and 
had begun the study of other oriental languages. I was 
then pretty well acquainted with Syriac, and was able to 
read Arabic.§ After this, though my attention was drawn 
to other objects, I never wholly laid.aside my application to 


* Advertisement, p.6. (P.) bids RS 
Τ᾽ Ibid. p. 6. (P.) § See Vol. 1. Memoirs, 17. 
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Hebrew ; and it has happened that, within less than six 
months of the last year, I read the Hebrew Bible quite 
through, chiefly in Kennicoét’s edition, (led to it in some 
measure, by a present being made me of that noble work by 
a person unknown, and for which I take this opportunity of 
returning thanks,) and this I did without considering it as 
any great addition to my other business. If, after all this, I 
know so very little of Hebrew as you represent, there must 
be something very extraordinary in the case; and the story 
will yield but little encouragement to other persons to apply 
to it. 

But, really, Sir, the important question is not, whether 
Dr. Horsley or myself know more of Greek, or whether you 
or I know more of Hebrew, but which of us makes the best 
use of what we do know. 


With real respect,* though with great difference of opinion, 
Lam, 


Rev. Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 


J. PRIESTLEY: 
Birmingham, March 7, 1787. | 


* Of this respect Dr. Priestley’s present opponent appears to have been highly 
deserving, as a clergyman disinterestedly adhering to the Established Church, as 
a dispenser of church-patronage, which “he was unfashionable enough to con- 
sider as a trust rather than a property,” and as the possessor “ of two considerable 
estates.” Mr. Parkhurst’s biographer relates several transactions very honourable 
to his memory. See his Life, prefixed to the “ Greek and English Lexicon,” 
Pp. Vv. Vili. 
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ΠΣ 


PREFACE. 


As I wish not to trouble the public unnecessarily with the 
defence of what I have written on the subject of the Divine 
Unity, and it is become physically impossible for me to 
make particular replies to each of my opponents, I propose 
for the future to write one pamphlet annually, in which J 
shall take notice of every thing that I shall think deserving 
of it, in such publications in favour of the doctrine of the 
Trinity (from the state of things in early times) as the pre- 
ceding year shall produce. If any thing should require 
nore speedy animadversion, I may perhaps be permitted to 
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make usc of the Gentleman’s Magazine, as 1 did with respect 
to Mr. Howes.* 

I have been in expectation of the present year (which is 
now almost expired) producing treatises of more conse- 
quence than it has done; however, I am willing to give all 
my opponents whatever ézme they may think necessary to 
the due perfection of their works. Some time must also be 
allowed to their waiting for, and complimenting, one an- 
other; as each of them seems desirous of shifting the burden 
to shoulders more able to bear it than hisown. Thus Mr. 
Madan Ὁ “ leaves me for due correction to the superior abili- 
ties and erudition of Dr. Horsley, Mr. Howes, and the 
amiable and reverend Dean of Canterbury.”—If I do « not 
smart under the masterly scourge of Dr. Horsley,” he says, 


* In the following letter which appeared in Gent. Mag. LVII. p. 462 :" 


“Με. Ursan, Birmingham, June 11, 1787. 

* As your very useful work is particularly calculated to answer the purpose of 
men of letters, it seems not to be foreign to your plan to make it the channel of oc- 
casional notices concerning intended publications. If you have no objection to it, 
I will, by your means, inform my friends and others, that I have read, with care, 
Mr. Howes’s animadversions on my ‘ History of Opinions concerning Christ,’ in 
the Appendix to his fourth volume of ‘ Observations on Books,’ and that I pledge 
myself to shew that they contain nothing that affects any position of consequence, 
in my work. 

*¢ This 1 would do immediately; but as Mr. Howes intimates that he has more 
to produce, which he postpones for the present, and other learned works in defence 
of the Trinity are expected, I wish (in order to avoid too frequent publications on 
the same subject) to consider what they may all advance, at the same time. At all 
events, however, I propose not to defer my Reply (which is now ready for the press) 
longer than the next winter. + 

«* One assertion of Mr. Howes, as it appears in his title-page and advertisements, 
may require a more speedy notice. He imputes to me what he calls ‘a curious 
specimen of romance, in regard to Plotinus being made to instruct the first Chris- 
tian fathers in the Platonic catechism a whole century before Plotinus was born.’ 

« This, I am obliged to observe, is absolutely false. He might as well have said 
that I made Julian and Proclus, their instructors, as 1 have quoted their writings, 
as well as those of Plotinus, for the same purpose, viz. as evidences of the tenets of 
the Platonic school, whieh school, and its tenets, existed before any of the Christian 
fathers, as is evident from the works of Philo, who was prior to them all, and who 
has as much of Platonism as any of them. 

«« Besides, I have not represented any of the Christian fathers as quoting any of 
the later Platonists, but only as availing themselves of the principles of Platonism 
in general, such as they imagined to be the doctrines of Plato himself. 

“< Mr. Howes charges me with an error with respect to the age of Plotinus in my 
History; whereas, there the date will be found to be right, as he is said to have 
died A. D. 270, aged 60; and so it will be found in my large Chart of Biography ; 
though by a mistake, perhaps of the engraver, it is placed just a century wrong in 
the small chart prefixed to the History. 

«« Mr. Howes represents me as a man destitute of all regard to truth, and aiming 
at the emoluments of the Established Church. To such charges as those my Reply 
svould be of no avail. 

“ Yours, &c. 
«J. PRIESTLEY.” 


+ Rector of St. Philipp's, Birmingham, author of “ Letters to Dr. Priestley,” 
1787. 
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‘‘it is a bad sign for me.” All, however, that I can do is to 
invite this tremendous scourge, and the production of it is 
not more sincerely desired by Mr. Madan than it is by 
myself. 

Let Dr. Horsley, then, (now that his period of eighteen 
months is expired,) appear again in support of his attack on 
the veracity of Origen, or of his church of orthodox Jewish 
Christians at Jerusalem, after the time of Adrian. As he 
has been pretty well comforted for his defeat,* he cannot 
doubt of his being amply rewarded for a complete victory. 
Let Mr. Howes also proceed with his argument to prove the 
late origin of Unztarians. The public are willing enough to 
give them a favourable hearing, aud certainly expect to hear 
from them. They are also looking for the great work of Dr. 
Horne,t and something unknown, but something consider- 
able, from Mr. White, as well as from others, whose names, 
having only been mentioned in discourse, | have no right to 
call upon here. 

Every year (with satisfaction I see it) brings this important 
controversy nearer to its proper termination ; and the atten- 
tion that is actually given to it, at home and abroad, and 
which increases continually, shews that the contempt with 
which some profess to treat it, as if it could have no serious 
consequences, 1s only affected ; and, that if it was in their 
power to come forth with any advantage themselves, they 
would not fail to do it. Jam happy to find that the forward 
zeal of many prevails over the superior discretion of others, 
and will not suffer the business to sleep; and the publica- 
tions on one side will be the means of procuring a hearing 
for those on the other. 

As my antagonists in general are very liberal of their 
compliments to each other, and (in order to encourage others 
to undertake what they think proper to decline) promise 
them an easy victory, so some of them combat one another, 
which will shorten my labour. Thus Dr. Croftt makes 
little account of Mr. Parkhurst’s and Mr. Madan’s argument 
from the plural form of the word elohim, and Mr. Howes 
leaves the character of Orggen unimpeached, and Dr. Hors- 
ley’s Orthodox Jewish Church without defence. Some of 
them contend for the absolute equality of the Son to the 
Father, and others plead only for any thing that can, by any 
construction, be called divinity. I need not mention the 


* Dr. Horsley was appointed Bishop of St. David’s April 15, 1788. 
+ See supra, p. 325, Note §. 


t In his Bampton Lectures, 1787. See infra. 
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opposition between the Arians and Trinitarians, as they do 
not profess to defend the same ground. 

I am singularly happy in having an opportunity of address- 
ing a few more letters to Dr. Price, in consequence of the 
Appendix to the second edition of his Sermons, and I more 
particularly congratulate our readers on the acquisition of 
such a controversial writer as Dr. Geddes, I feel a satis- 
faction that I cannot express in discussing this important 
question with such men as these. It would even give me 
pleasure to have an opportunity of acknowledging any mis- 
take they should point out tome. Why is it that, except- 
ing only the Dean of Canterbury, the members of the Church 
of England cannot write with the same liberality, such as 
becomes gentlemen, scholars and Christians? When the 
history of this controversy shall be written by an impartial 
hand, (and such a one, | doubt not, will, in due time, be 
found,) the champions of the Established Church will not 
appear to the most advantage, either with respect to the 
condition of their arms, or their temper and skill in the use 
of them. 

How long this controversy will last, or in what form I 
shall continue my part in it, is impossible for me to say. 
My present intention is to proceed with writing Leéters to 
the Candidates for Orders in the Two Universities, and, at a 
proper time, to close the whole with a serious address to the 
bench of bishops,* and the legislature ; after which, 1 shall 
have done all that I apprehend to be in my power to promote 
an important and desirable reformation. 


LETTERS 


TO 


Tae Rev. Dr. GEDDES. ~~ 
—>- 


LETTER I. 


Of the Doctrine of the Scriptures, and that of the Apostolical 
Fathers. 
REVEREND SiR, 
I HAveE seldom received more satisfaction than I have 
done from the perusal of the Letter you have been so oblig- 


* The Letters to the Bishops will appear in Vol. XIX. 
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ing as to address to me, in order “to prove,” as you Say, 
‘* by one prescriptive argument, that the divinity of Jesus 
Christ was a primitive tenet of Christianity.”* You write 
with a candour becoming a Christian and a Catholzc, not in 
name only, but in reality; while others, whose general 
system of Christianity is more nearly the same with my 
own, have engaged. in the same controversy with a spirit 
highly unbecoming the character they professed. 

Different as your opinions are from mine, you say, “ I 
grant that you are a Christian as well as I, and embrace 
you as my fellow-disciple in Jesus. And if you were not a 
disciple of Jesus, still I would embrace you as my fellow- 
man.” + In return, I can do no less than embrace you in 
both characters. I do it from my heart; and I hope that 
nothing in my address to you will give the lie to my pro- 
fession. We are fellow-christians, fellow-men, and joint 
inquirers after truth; willing, I doubt not, to assist each 
other in our inquiries, as justly esteeming truth to be the 
most valuable of all acquisitions, by whomsoever it be 
found. 

In one circumstance relating to this controversy, I, how- 
ever, differ from you. You expect the ablest defenders of 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, in the Church of En- 
gland.t On the contrary, 1 expect them in your Church 
of Rome, in which it originated. It is a doctrine which the 
Church of England only received from you, and without any 
alteration whatever. It is, therefore, still your proper tenet, 
and what you should consider yourselves as peculiarly bound 
to defend. The members of the Church of England will 
naturally look up to you for the defence of that tenet which, 
without any particular examination, they received from you; 
and they may perhaps abandon it if its proper parent should 
be unable to maintain it; for their sakes, therefore, as well 
as your own, it behoves the members of your church to exert 
themselves on this occasion. 

Besides the superior liberality of your sentiments in gene+ 
ral, there is a frankness and candour in your concesstons, that 
I have not found in any of my numerous opponents. You 
acknowledge that you do not find the doctrine of the divi- 
nity of Christ in the Old Testament; you are not very con- 
fident that you find it even in the News and you make no 
difficulty at all of giving up the argument, so much insisted 


* See Mr. Good's “ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rey. Alexander 
Geddes, LL. D.,” 1803, pp. 168—175, 


+ Letter, Dips (Ὁ ἀεῖν τ) ρ᾽ 95: 1 
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on by Dr. Horsley, from the writings of the apostolical 
fathers. ‘* The figures,” you say, ‘the allusions, and the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, by themselves, present to 
the unprejudiced reader no explicit idea of the absolute divi- 
nity of the promised Messiah—and 1 must confess, if we 
had no other clue to guide us, I should be inclined to con- 
clude the Messiah to be a mere man, though endowed with 
privileges above the rest of mankind. On New Testament 
ground I think I could make a firmer stand, and fight with 
you at least on equal terms. Among many ambiguous 
texts that may be urged against your system, there are 
certainly three or four, the force of which cannot easily be 
eluded. Witness the hard strainings that have been made 
by yourself and your party, to give them a plausible Soci- 
nian interpretation ; whilst they seem, at the very first sight, 
expressly calculated to justify the doctrine of your adver- 
saries.’’%* 

I wish that, in the prosecution of this argument, you 
would mention the three or four texts on which you lay so 
much stress. In the mean time I would ask, whether there 
be not many more than three or four, or even than three or 
four score texts which teach the great doctrine of the sole 
divinity of the Father, much more unequivocally than any 
of your three or four unnamed texts do that of the divinity 
of the Son? I shall on this occasion call to your recollec- 
tion only a few of them, Maté. xix. 17: “* Why callest thou 
me, good? There is none good but one, that is God.” + Mark 
ΧΙ. 32: ‘“* There is one God, and there is none other but 
he.” John xvii. 3: ‘That they might know thee, the only 
true God.” Rom. xvi. 27: ‘To God only wise—through 
Jesus Christ.”{ 1 Cor. vii. 6: “ To us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him ; 
and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we 
by him.”§ Eph. iv. 5, 6: ‘ One Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism ; one God, and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” || 1 Tem. ii. 5: “* There is one 
God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.”@] Jude 4: “ Denying the only Lord God,** 
and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

How often do we read of the God, as well as the Father, 
of our Lord Jesus Christ! And is it not the uniform cus- 
tom of the writers of the New Testament to name God and 


* Letter; p67. (PD + See Vol. XIII. p. 258. 
1 See Vol. XIV. p. 260. § See ibid. p. 80. || See tbid. p. 276, 
G See rdid. pp. 126, 127. ** See ibid. p. 489, Note ||. 
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Christ as contradistinguished from each other? What hard 
straining, Sir, must it not require to give to any of the 
above-mentioned texts, which have not so much as the 
appearance of ambiguity in them, a plausible Trinitarian 
interpretation ! 

You rest this great controversy, as far as it is to be decided 
by the Scriptures, on three or four texts, and what appears 
to be their sense at first sight only. But you know, Sir, that 
the true sense of many passages of scripture, as well as of 
other writings, is by no means what it seems to be at first 
sight, especially when the language is figurative ; and that a 
comparison of them with other passages is often necessary to 
explain them. There cannot, therefore, appear even to your- 
self to be any great ground of confidence here ; and I might 
well ask you, whether it be not extraordinary, that a doc- 
trine of so great magnitude as that of the divinity of Christ, 
and which draws after it consequences of so much impor- 
tance in practice, as well as theory, (especially the worship- 
ping of him as the supreme God ; and which, at first seght, 
you must acknowledge directly militates against the doc- 
trine of the sole divinity of the one God and Father of all, 
expressly called the God ond Father of Jesus Christ himself,) 
should rest on three or four texts, of which you can only 
say that, at first sight, they appear to be in your favour. 

The doctrine of the Unity of God is unquestionably that 
of a thousand texts, and is implied in. the whole tenor of 
scripture. This no person ever did, or can deny. And 
did not the doctrine of three persons in this godhead, if it 
be a truth, require to be declared in as explicit a manner, 
if it was meant to be inculcated at all? As to the divinity 
of Christ, an ingenious man would easily find as many plau- 
sible arguments for the divinity of Moses. 

If the doctrine of the Trinity be clearly taught in the 
Scriptures, how comes it that yourself, ‘* after reading the 
best Athanasian, Arian, and Socinian glossarists,” could be, 
as you say, ‘ Athanasian, Arian, and Socinian, by turns?”’* 
This, Sir, is not my case. The Athanasian and Arian glos- 
sarists only make me a more confirmed Unztarian. 

If adoration be really due to Christ from his followers, as 
you say,+ why have we so little of either precept or example 
of it in the Scriptures ? Could Orggen have written so ex- 
pressly as he has done against praying to Christ, if it had 
been the practice of Christians from the earliest ages ? 


*) Letter, p. Vis 2.0.) tilbid'ip, 4. (P.) 
Τ See Lindsey’s Apol. Ed, 4, 1782, p. 157. 
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Of the writings of the apostolical fathers, you frankly and 
justly say, ‘“‘some are lost, others imperfect, and others inter- 
polated, and, together, afford but.an ambiguous commentary 
on an ambiguous text.”%* 


Tam, &c. 


LETTER II. 


Of the Nicene Council. 


Rev. 518, 


Own what, then, do you fix your foot, and what is the real 
ground of your faith in the doctrine for which you contend ? 
When I had read the title page of your pamphlet, I for 
some time proceeded no farther, but amused myself with 
conjecturing what your great prescriptive argument, that 
argument which rendered all others unnecessary, might be ; 
but really, Sir, all my conjectures were wide of the truth, 
for 1 own I should least of all have expected it where you 
imagine you have found it. But my readers shall hear your- 
self on the subject. 

‘< In this dubiety,” you say, “ I look about for something 
more explicitly satisfactory, and this [ think I find in the 
formal decision of the Niczean Council.”+ When 1 had 
discovered this, I was no less at a loss in conjecturing how 
any decision of such a council as that, called for such a 
purpose as that was, by such a person as Constantine, and 
especially at so great a distance of time from the age of the 
apostles, could at all answer, or even seem to answer, your 
purpose. 

On this subject you say, ““ 1 ask you whether you think 
it in the smallest degree probable, that three hundred and 
eighteen of the principal pastors in the Christian church, 
convoked from the three parts of the then known world, 
could possibly combine to establish a doctrine different from 
that which they had hitherto taught their respective flocks, 
and which they had themselves received from their prede- 
eessors in the ministry ?—You must then, I think, allow 
that, at this period, the belief of the divinity of Jesus was 
the universal belief of the Christian churches of Asia, 
Africa and‘Europe.”+ 

This then; Sir, is what you call your ‘ invincible, pre- 
seriptive proof of the divinity of Christ,’§ and much e/o- 
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guence you employ on the subject ; but I own I see in it 
little of argument, or even of plausibility. For the greater 
perspicuity, I shall state my objections to what you have 
urged in a number of observations, that their strength, 
whether viewed separately or jointly, may be more distinctly 
seen ; and at the same time, that if there be any latent fal- 
lacy in them, it may be more easily detected. 

First. You call the Necene fathers, ‘‘ the representatives of 
the whole Christian church.”* Now, in my opinion, they 
represented the Christian church in no other sense than our 
louse of Lords might be said to represent the English na- 
tion. There was no House of Commons in that assembly. 
There were none to speak the sentiments of the common 
people, which I have shewn at large, and, from the acknow- 
ledgments of several of those fathers themselves, to have 
been very different from theirs. _ 

Secondly. This celebrated council being held in the year 
325, ¢ is too remote from the age of the apostles to be ex- 
pected (considering the influences to which the learned 
Christians had been exposed) to retain the primitive doc- 
trine concerning Christ. The doctrines of Plato appear to 
have been in the Christian church as early as the age of 
Justin Martyr, who wrote about A. D. 140. From that 
time almost all the learned Christians imbibed them; and 
the consequence of this was, such arapid departure from 
the primitive doctrine, that we could not reasonably expect 
to find it amony such bishops as were assembled at Nice, 
1325. 

This consideration alone furnishes a sufficient answer to 
your irrefragable ‘ prescriptive argument.” Had the council 
been held in the age immediately following that of the apos- 
tles, or had the learned Christians confined themselves to 
the study of the Scriptures, and known nothing of Heathen 
philosophy; had no enemy sown tares among the good 
seed, your argument would have had some weight. But 
this council being held two centuries and a half after the 
age of the apostles, and near two centuries after the intro- 
duction of Platonzsm into Christianity, I cannot allow it to 
have any weight at all. 

Thirdly. I need not remind you, Sir, who appear to know 
human nature and mankind very well, and who acknow- 
ledge that ‘* the fathers assembled at Nice were, both severally 
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and conjunctly, an assembly of fallible men,’* that the 
inclination of the emperor, (who appears by his speech to 
them ¢ to have been deeply tinctured with the doctrines of 
Plato,) and that of those bishops who had his confidence, 
being well known, there would be a great leaning to their 
opinion ; and that the more conscientious of those who, if 
they had attended, must have been under the disagreeable 
necessity Of Opposing it, would find excuses, and stay at 
home. Three hundred and eighteen was far from being the 
whole number of Christian bishops in that age. 

Fourthly. If you consider the part that either Constantine 
himself, or the professed enemies of Arius took in the busi- 
ness of this celebrated Council, you must acknowledge that 
very little can be said for the /zberty of it. I shall only call 
to your recollection a few circumstances mentioned by Tid- 
lemont, to whose authority or impartiality you will not 
object. 

On declaring himself a Christian, Constantine was ex- 
tremely desirous to promote the unity of the church, and 
for that purpose first wrote, by Hoszus, to Alexandria, on the 
subject.t This measure not succeeding, at the earnest re- 
quest of Hosius and Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, he 
summoned the Council of Wzce,§ but not till he had threat- 
ened the clergy among the followers of Arius with serving 
in the public offices, if they did not quit the society of so 
wicked a master, and agree to the pure faith of the church. 

When Constantine came to the council, he omitted no- 
thing in his power to make the fathers unanimous in their 
decisions. || Many of the friends of Arius were induced to 
join in his condemnation, for fear of banishment, to which 
Arius himself, and two of his firmer friends were actually 
sent. After this, the emperor ordered all the books of Arius 
to be burned, and those who concealed them to be put to 
death.Q] These are some of the particulars relating to the 
conduct of Constantine. 

The greatest opposers of Arius, those who may be called 
his personal enemies, were Alexander, Athanasius, and Ho- 
seus. The last had presided in a council at Alexandria, in 
which Arius was condemned. Athanasius calls him the 
conductor of ail the councils. Alexander had so much in- 
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fluence at the Council of Nice, that he is said to have been 
the master of all things in it. Athanasius also had great 
weight there ; and had it depended upon him, Arzanzsm had 
been extinguished in it. Hostus composed the creed, but 
Athanasius himself assisted in it. 

These, Sir, are only translations of different passages in 
the history that T%/emont gives of the Council of Nece. Do 
you, then, who are not ignorant of human nature or human 
affairs, say what chance Arianism, if it had been the truth, 
could have had in those circumstances, or how far a decla- 
ration agreeable to the genuine and primitive doctrines of 
Christianity was to be expected from the fathers at Nece ? 

Fifthly. In the very next reign, when the emperor was an 
Arvan, there were as numerous assemblies of Arzan bishops, 
in the same part of the world, as there were of Trznztarzan 
ones at Nice; and a little before the Council of Nice, there 
were assemblies of the clergy both in Bzthynza and Pales- 
tne, which Tillemont calls councils, which were in favour of 
Arius ; so that, by the same mode of reasoning which you 
have adopted, it might be proved that Arianism was the pri- 
_ mitive doctrine concerning Christ. 

Sixthly. Your argument, admitting the justness of your 
medium of proof, will prove a great deal too much ; for it 
will not only prove that the primitive doctrine was the divi- 
nity of Christ in general, but also that Aend of divinity 
which those fathers ascribed to him, a kind which 1 imagine 
that you, Sir, will not maintain; for it is not the present 
Catholic doctrine, and, indeed, soon ceased to be so, as I 
have shewn at large in my ““ History of Early Opinions con- 
cerning Christ.” Those fathers universally held that the 
divinity of the Son was greatly inferior to that of the Father, 
and had its origin in the reason of the Father, which, hav- 
ing been first in him as an attribute, afterwards became a 
person. Will you or any person, at this day, maintain that 
this was the primitive doctrine concerning Christ, that which 
was held and taught by the apostles ? 

Seventhly. The Council of Nice was held for the express 
purpose of the condemnation of one particular opinion, in 
which the Unztartans had no concern. It was to condemn 
the doctrine of Arius, who held that Christ was a creature, 
produced from nothing, (ex τῶν ex ovrwy,) and that there 
was a time when he was not. In opposition to this, the 
Trinitarians held that the Son was no creature, but of the 
same substance (6n080.@) with the Father; and that, hav- 
ing been the proper reason of the Father, there could never 
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have been any time in which he was not; for that then the 
Father would have been without reason. Such, you well 
know, was the reasoning of the time on the subject. 

On these two opinions, the Uniztarians could much more 
easily adopt the language of the Trinitarians, than that of 
the Arians. For many of them also had learned to philo- 
sophize, though not so much as the Trinitarians ; and 
acknowledging, as all Unitarians do, that a divine power 
resided and acted in Christ, they said that this divine 
power was that of the lather, and therefore might be said 
to be the Father, who, being in Christ, did the works by 
which his divine mission was evidenced. They, therefore, 
thought themselves authorized to say that the lather and 
the Son were one and the same, and of course ὁμοβσιοι, OF 
of the same substance. A Sabellean, therefore, might adopt 
the language of the Council of Mice. This is acknow- 
ledged by the learned Beausobre. And Marcellus of Ancyra 
did most vehemently oppose Arzus in that council; a con- 
duct which the Arians never forgave him. 

lam, &c. 


LETTER. ti. 
Of the State of Unitarianism in the primitive Times. 
Rev. Sir, 


Tue preceding observations, in my opinion, furnish ἃ 
sufficient answer to your zrrefragable prescriptive argument. 
But, to my great surprise, you farther say, ‘ If the divinity 
and pre-existence of Christ was not a tenet of primitive 
Christianity, there must have been a period, prior to the 
Niceean Council, when it was accounted a heresy, and 
when the non- divinity was as universally taught, as the sole 
orthodox doctrine. Be pleased, then, to point out that 
period, and prove that it existed, not by negatives, pre- 
sumptions, and arguments from improbability, but by clear, 
positive testimony. For until you do this, I shall always 
consider the decision of the Niceean Synod as an irrefra- 
gable proof, that the divinity of our Lord was an original 
article of the Catholic faith.” * 

Again you say, “I think you should have endeavoured, 
and been able, to shew when, and by whom, and in what 
manner, such an important revolution was brought about ; 
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who was the first broacher of the novel opinion, what oppo- 
sition it met with, which of the apostolic sees was the first 
to embrace it, and by what wonderful influence it got pos- 
session of all the rest; without noise, without resistance, 
without any of those circumstances that always attend the 
introduction of a novelty in matters of religion, especially 
when the contradictory of an established opinion is at- 
tempted to be introduced.” * 

Now all this, or as much of it as any reasonable man can 
require, [ have actually done, in my “ History of Early 
Opinions concerning Christ.” By a distinct exhibition of 
the doctrines of Platonism, by an abundant proof of their 
having been adopted by the Christian fathers, and from the 
near resemblance between them and the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the first stage of it, I think I have made it most 
evident, that it had that origin, and no other. No child 
ever proved its own parent more clearly than this does. 

I have also shewn, in the fullest manner, that the Trznz- 
tarzan doctrine was considered as an znnovation, and that 
it gave the greatest offence to the common people, though, 
by the plausible representations and frequent apologies of 
the learned Christians, they were kept tolerably quiet; till, 
by means of the overbearing influence of the governing 
powers, and also that of the great see of Rome, all oppo- 
sition to the novel doctrine had no effect ; notwithstanding, 
the strongest remonstrances did not fail to be made against 
it in every period. 

I have shewn, Sir, that it was universally acknowledged 
by the Christian fathers, Anétenicene, Nicene, and Posé- 
necene, that the first converts to Christianity, Jews and 
Gentiles, were so firmly persuaded of the simple humanity 
of Christ, that the apostles themselves did not choose to 
teach openly and clearly any other doctrine. I have shewn 
that those Unitarians were never considered as heretics, 
notwithstanding their opinion differed so much from that 
which was held by those who afterwards appropriated to 
themsclves the title of Catholic. I have produced a variety 
of other evidence, of the most satisfactory kind, to prove 
that the primitive Christian church was Unitarian, and to 
no part of it have you so much as adverted in your Letter ; 
so that in the idea of these fathers, the believers in the 
simple humanity of Christ were not ‘a few obscure sec- 
taries,” as you call them,+ 
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You make very light of the Ebzonites ;* but, according 
to the testimony of Orzgen, they were the whole body of 
Jewish Christians, of whom some, he says, believed the 
miraculous conception of Jesus, and others did not, but 
none of them believed his divinity. Is their opinion and 
testimony to be esteemed of no value, when ancient doc- 
trenes are sought for? If this be not the positeve testamony 
you require, what is so? 

You do not even appear to be apprized of the great 
object of my work, which was not only to trace the rise and 
progress of the doctrine of the Trinity, but also to shew 
that, though the learned Christians, from Justen Martyr to 
the Council of Nice, held the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ, the greater part of the common people were believers 
in his simple humanity. 

Besides, the more learned Christians may easily be sup- 
posed to have departed from the primitive doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, as they were peculiarly exposed to influences 
which must have operated very powerfully to produce that 
effect; whereas the common people were not subject to 
that dangerous influence, and therefore were much more 
likely to retain the original doctrine transmitted from the 
apostles, who certainly were not Platonzsts, and indeed 
could never have understood such a system as that of 
the Nicene fathers. Universal experience and observation 
shew, that old opinions are longest retained by the common 
people, and that znnovateons begin with the learned and 
speculative. These things, Sir, you should have noticed, 
if you had proposed to make any effectual reply to my 
work. 

I am not much less surprised at the following paragraph 
in your letter: “Is it not strange,” you say, ‘* passing 
strange, that, in not one of those assemblies,” (viz. about 
forty councils held after that of Néce,) “ neither at Alex- 
andria, nor Antioch, nor Ceesarea, nor Sardica, nor Jeru- 
salem, nor Constantinople, nor Sirmium, nor Milan, nor 
Rome, nor Rimini, there should not be a single voice raised 
in favour of Socinianism, a single pen employed to defend 
it, a single authority quoted in its support? And that, 
while the whole body of Christians were engaged in a con- 
troversy about two opinions, both equally false, the only 
true dogma should be overlooked, should be rejected, 
should be anathematized by all? This, I confess, is to 
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me inconceivable—is, in the nature of things, hardly pos- 
sible,” 

Had I not the most perfect confidence in your impar- 
tiality and love of truth, [ should have concluded from this 
paragraph, that you had not so much as read the work on 
which you have animadverted. I cannot help suspecting, 
however, that, imagining your one prescriptive argument to 
be abundantly sufficient for your purpose, you contented 
yourself with giving but a slight attention to the greater 
part of my work ; and that the few traces which the hasty 
perusal of it left in your mind, were wholly effaced at the 
time of writing your Leééer to me. 

Nay, the surprise you express would have been pre- 
cluded, if you had sufficiently attended to what you your- 
self justly say of the history of the times which followed 
the Council of Nce, viz. that “ in them Arianism and 
Athanasianism alternately triumphed.”+ Unztarianism was 
not the object of any of those councils, except those which 
were called on the account of Photznus, and we have no 
particulars of what passed in any of them. At that time 
the emperors and leading bishops were all either Arians or 
Athanasians ; and having to combat with one another, they 
overlooked the Unitartans, whose party was then so low, 
(not with respect to numbers, but to rank and consideration, ) 
that they had nothing to fear from them. How, then, is 
it inconcewvable, that their opinions should be anathema- 
tized by both parties, when they were equally hostile to 
both ? 

To anticipate my reply to some part of the preceding 
paragraph, you add, ““ You will say, perhaps, that even at 
that time Socinianism was not entirely without its witnesses 
among the bishops themselves, and refer me to Paul of 
Antioch, and Photinus of Sirmium. That both these were 
in some measure Socinians, [ grant; but this serves only 
to give a greater degree of stre ‘ngth to my argument. For, 
in what light was their doctrine considered by their fellow- 
bishops, and what were the consequences of their teaching 
it? They were regarded as blasphemous innovators, threat- 
ened with immediate deposition, and excommunicated by 
both parties.t If you think, then, that you can avail 
yourself of such a testimony, you are welcome to use it; 
and you may add all the other similar testimonies you can 
glean through all the preceding ages, from Paul of Antioch 
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up to Cerinthus: all this, when put in the balance with 
the testimony of the Nicaean fathers, to me appears a grain 
against a hundred weight.” * 

In this paragraph, and in this alone, you look back to the 
time preceding the Council of Nice; and the state of things 
being very different in the different periods of that time, 
what you say does not apply to them all alike. The Unz- 
tarcans were by no means considered in the same light from 
the age of Cerinthus, which was that of the apostles, to that 
of Paul of Antioch, and much less to that of Photenus, 
though you make no difference in the case. In that of 
Cerinthus, and long after, they were so far from being con- 
sidered, or treated, as heretics, that it was universally acknow- 
ledged that Unztarianism was the only doctrine which the 
unlearned Christians had been taught, even by the apostles 
themselves ; and they were so far from being excommuni- 
cated, that by the confession of their adversaries, till the 
publication of John’s gospel, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, there was no other opinion among the common people. 
No creed, no sentence of any council, ever presumed to call 
them heretics. On the contrary, they boldly charged the 
Trinitartans, as soon as they appeared, notwithstanding all 
their apologies, and the art with which their doctrine was 
introduced, as innovators in the scheme of Christianity. In 
the time of Tertullian the major pars, the majorly of Chris- 
tians held this language, and the waySec, the multitude, in 
the time of Athanasius. 

If you even confine your attention to the writers, in de- 
fence of Unitarzanism, who always bear a very small propor- 
tion even to the reading and thinking part of any sect, and a 
still smaller to those who do not read and think, but follow 
the leading of others, (which is the case with the great mass 
of all ranks of men,) they will not appear so inconsiderable 
as you hastily represent them, (especially as it is allowed 
that the generality of the learned Christians were addicted 
to Platonism,) beginning with Symmachus, and ending with 
Photinus; who, in the late age in which he lived, was so 
popular in his diocese, that three synods, under an Arzan 
emperor, were necessary to expel him; and who continued 
writing to an advanced age, treating every doctrine except 
the Unitarian with just contempt. Among other treatises, 
he wrote one on the subject of heresy; and though, in the 
early ages, this term had been synonymous to Gnosticism, 
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it is very possible that, as his enemies had treated him as a 
heretic, he, who appears to have had no dread of them, 
treated them as heretics in return. 

Two synods were necessary to condemn even Paul of 
Antioch, and the power of the emperor was called in to expel 
him from the episcopal house, notwithstanding his accusa- 
tion contained many articles besides matters of doctrine. 
It appeared probable to Dr. Lardner, that both Fermzlian of 
Cappadocia, and the famous Gregory of Neocesarea, favoured 
him.* That the diocese of the latter swarmed with Unz- 
tartans, in a much later period, is evident from the epistles 
of Baszl, which are very instructive, and give us a clear idea 
how unpopular, even among the clergy of those parts, were 
the great defenders of orthodoxy in that age. Low as you 
may think the Unitarian interest to have been after the 
Council of Nice, 1 doubt not but that an Unztarzan emperor, 
or perhaps an Unztartan pope, would soon have turned the 
scale in its favour. But it pleased Divine Providence that 
the genuine doctrine of the gospel should then have no sup- 
port from such quarters; and that it should now revive b 
its own evidence, when all kings, all popes, and all bishops, 
are stil] against it. 

‘‘In the works of the Antenicene fathers,’ you say, 
‘‘ whether genuine or spurious, there is not, I think, besides 
the Clementine Romance, a single work that speaks directly 
the language of Socinus.” ἢ 

But you well know that many were wrztten, and you cannot 
wonder that they are not now extant. Let not the orthodox 
reproach us with the want of that evidence which they may 
have been the means of suppressing. 

Considering the time when the Clementine homilies were 
written, as early probably as the writings of Justen Martyr, 
(in my opinion prior to them,) much more may be inferred 
from them in favour of Unitarianism than you seem willing 
to allow. The author of that work was a learned Christian, 
and a fine writer, much superior to Justin Martyr. He 
discusses at great length the philosophical opinions of the 
apostolic age, which were then generally opposed to Chris- 
tianity, but which were afterwards incorporated into it. But 
he combats them solely on Unitarian principles; and not 
only so, but without giving any hint of there being any 
other held by Christians, on which they were, or could be, 
combated; whereas the Platonizing fathers, who wrote 
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against the same general principles, went upon quite dif- 
ferent ground. 

Now is it probable that so ingenious and learned a writer 
could do this, and be acquainted with any other mode of 
proceeding? Considering the number of incidents and 
discourses introduced into that work, I think it highly pro- 
bable that, if the writer had even known of such persons as 
Platonizing Christians, or their doctrine of the Logos, he 
would have made some mention of it there, it had so near a 
connexion with his subject. I am therefore strongly in- 
clined to suppose, that he had never heard of such a writer 
as Justin Martyr, and that the doctrine of the Logos, as the 
reason of the Father, which laid the foundation for the 
subsequent doctrine of the Trinzty, as it is now held, had 
not been started in his time. Consequently, I am inclined 
to think, that when this work was composed, there were no 
classes of Christians besides Unitarians and Gnosties. 

When all these things (and many more you will find in 
my work) are considered, can you say, as you do, that, 
‘* When the whole is put into the balance with the testi- 
mony of the Nicene fathers, it is no more than a grain 
against a hundred weight??’* Indeed, Sir, the things that 
ought to have been weighed were either never put into the 
balance, or it was held by a very unequal hand. 


Iam, &c. 


LEECER ES 
Of the Degree of Christ’s Divinity, and the Conclusion. 
Rev. Sir, 


I cannot close these Letters without animadverting upon 
another circumstance on which you touch much too slightly. 
*«* My task,” you say, “is barely to shew that the divinity of 
Jesus Christ was, in some sense or other, an original article 
of belief ;” + and again, “ In what precise sense I should 
understand his godhead, I might be puzzled to determine.” $ 

Had this language been addressed to the apostles, they 
would probably have replied, Thou bringest strange things to 
our ears; for they do not appear to me ever to have heard 
of such a thing as Aznds or degrees of divinity. In the Scrip- 
tures nothing is said but of one kind of proper divinity. 
Mention is there made of one true God, and of many false 
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gods, but of no inferior kind of true God. We read of God, 
and of creatures; but of nothing of an intermediate nature. 
Moses, indeed, and magistrates in general, are called gods, 
but it is only by way of figure. ‘There was nothing divine 
in their natures; and in this sense all men may be termed 
gods, with respect to brute creatures. If this be all the 
divinity that you ascribe to Christ, I shall certainly have no 
objection to it. Being my Lord and Master, he is, in this 
sense, also my God; but in uo other. But as he is never, 
in any sense, called God in the Scriptures, I do not think 
myself authorized to use that language. 

[f, therefore, Christ be God at all, in the sense in which 
the sacred writers use the term God, he must have every 
essential attribute of divinity. He must be self-existent, 
eternal, omnipresent, omniscient, and almighty, the maker 
and constant preserver of all things. Nay more, if more can 
be said, he must be the one God and Father of all, even 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the 
Scriptures know no other God besides this. 

The whole doctrine of inferior gods, such as the Platon:- 
zing fathers made Christ to be, is downright Heathen, and a 
manifest departure from the fazth originally delivered to the 
saints. According to this true faith, there is but one God, 
and one Mediator between God and men, the man (not the 
inferior God) Christ Jesus. But from being an inferior God, 
in the space of about two centuries, (for it required that time 
to advance such a step,) this inferior God became, in the 
imagination of Christians, to be God equal to the Father. 

Shocked at this sentiment, learned Christians seem now 
to be very generally endeavouring to get back to the doc- 
trine of an znferior God, and for this purpose some become 
Arians, and others endeavour to make out Ainds and degrees 
in divinity, as there are kinds and degrees among creatures. 
But reason and common sense revolt at the supposition ; 
and be assured, the Christian world will not be able to find 
any rest, till they go back to the primitive doctrine of one 
God, and of men approved of God, by signs and wonders 
which God did by them. I believe Christ to be a prophet 
mighty in word and deed, a man whom God sent, by whom 
God spake, whom God raised from the dead, and who will 
come again in the glory and power of God his Father, to 
raise the dead, to judge the world, and to give to every man 
according to his works. 

This, Sir, is the Christianity which I profess, and it is a 
religion as plain as it is practical. It is worthy of God, and 
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approves itself to the reason of man. And why should we 
be tond of a fazth with which reason is at variance, and to 
which it must be sacrificed? Is this a sacrifice pleasing to 
God? Can we wonder at the number of sensible unbelievers 
in the Christian world, when they find that they must aban- 
don their reason before they can adopt religion, which is the 
case when such doctrines as the Trenzty, (that of three divine 
persons in one God,) are held out to them, and they are told 
that they cannot be Christians without receiving them? 
While this is our conduct, with one hand we invite men to 
come within the pale of the church, while with the other 
we shut the door against them. This door, I wish to throw 
fairly open, and therefore | invite men to bring their reason 
with them when they become Christians, and by no means 
to leave it behind them. 

Far would I be from drawing off your attention from the 
great work in which you are engaged, and from which I have 
the greatest expectations, in consequence of believing you 
to be singularly qualified for it. Your Prospectus, * which 
I read with wonder and delight, is a pledge of it. But if 
you could find leisure, I could wish that you would at least 
attempt the execution of what you suppose may be done, 
when you say, ‘It would not, I imagine, be a very difficult, 
though it would bea tedious task, to refute all the argu- 
ments and auswer all the objections which your party have 
been long employed in collecting, from those store-houses, 
(the Christian fathers,) and which you, Sir, have summec 
up in so masterly a manner in your last great work. With 
abilities far inferior to yours, 1 couid, if at leisure, erect, from 
the same materials out of which you have reared so specious 
an edifice, a fabric of a different order, as plausible, I trust, 
and compact as yours, without being under the suspicious 
necessity of garbling and rejecting as you have done.” + 

This language, Sir, is by no means of a piece with the 
liberality of the rest of your letter, and should not have been 


* “ Prospectus of a new Translation of the Holy Bible, from connected Texts 
of the Originals, compared with the ancient Versions: with various Readings, 
explanatory Notes, and critical Observations,” 4to. 1786. See Mem. of Geddes, pp. 
88—145. 

Of this translation Dr. Geddes finished and published, in 2 volumes 4to., 1793 
and 1797, the Old Testament to the end of Ruth, with “ the prayer of Manasseh.” 
In 1800, he added, in one volume 4to., “ Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures—containing the Pentateuch.” In 1801, “the Translator died, in the midst 
of his version of the Psalms,” which have since been published. See abid. pp. xiii. 
—xv., 330—396. In Vol. XI. ure numerous references to Dr. Geddes’s Translation 
and Critical Remarks. 

+ Letter, p..34,.. (P.) 
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used without proof. Manya tedious volume as I have looked 
through, at least a hundred folios, Greek or Laten, without 
counting those of smaller size, | am not conscious of having, 
in any proper sense of the word, garbled any of them, or of 
having rejected any thing that could throw light on my sub- 
ject, whether it made for or against me; though I may have 
overlooked passages of both kinds. On this account, [ most 
sincerely wish that others may go over the same ground after 
me, and with more discerning eyes. 

As you think, however, that, without taking so much 
trouble, the materials that I have collected would serve to 
construct a fabric of a different nature, 1 wish you would 
try to make them answer the purpose you mention. But I 
am confident you might as soon take down the elegant cylin- 
drical monument in Gracechurch Street, and with the same 
stones erect a parallelopepidon. If you should not be able 
to command sufficient leisure yourself, I wish you would 
persuade some other learned person of your communion to 
undertake the work, and assist him with your counsel. 

As I believe you to be a man of a truly candid and in- 
genuous mind, and that you really write as I do, for the 
sake of promoting truth,* 1 flatter myself that you will 
not fail to let me, and the public, hear from you again on 
the subject. If you feel any force in my reply, have the 
honest courage to acknowledge it. If not, let us know what 
armour it is that defends you. In this I ask no more than 
I hold myself ready to give to you, or any other of my oppo- 
nents. It is what all writers owe to that most respectable 
tribunal, before which we are pleading, the Christian world. 
We ought, therefore, to acknowledge our cause to be unten- 
able, if we think it to be so, as well as to defend it while we 
think it defensible. As for myself, like an honest general, 
successful or unsuccessful, [ will give as fair an account of 
iny kelled and wounded, as of the trophies I may gain, or the 
prisoners | may take. 

With the truest respect, 
I am, Rev. Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
J; PRIESTLEY; 
Birmingham, December, 1787. 


* As appears by the following conclusion: a passage quoted by Dr. Geddes’s 
biographer : 

“1 cannot allow myself to believe that the divinity of Jesus will ever be without 
defenders, or that its ablest defenders will not be Englishmen; but let its de- 
fenders be mild and moderate; let them imitate the conduct of him whose cause 
they undertake to plead ; let not their zeal, however fervent, transport them beyond 
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LETTER I. 


Of the Influence of the Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity on 
that concerning the Person of Christ. 


Dear FRIEND, 


I cannot forbear acknowledging the satisfaction I have 
received from the perusal of the Appendix to your late 
Sermons,* in which, with a candour that does you the 
greatest honour, you have, as you say, stated ‘ some of the 
most important” of Dr. Priestley’s arguments, * that our 
readers may be better able to form their judgment on the 
points about which we differ.” + 


the bounds of decency and decorum. Their style will not be the less nervous, 
because it is void of asperity; nor their arguments the less conclusive, because 
unmixt with injuries. To discover Truth is professedly the aim of us all: let us 
pursue the path that seems the most likely to lead us to her abode, with ardour 
but not with animosity; and if we be convinced that we have been happy enough 
to find it out, let us not insult those who, in our estimation, may have been less 
successful. Non contumeliis et probris vexemus alii alios; sed honesté positisque 
prajuidiciis, caunsam disceptemus.” See Mem. of Geddes, pp. 174, 175. 

* “ Containing Notes occasioned by Dr. Priestley’s Letters to Dr. Price.” 

+ Sermons (Appendix), 1787, p. 871. (P.) This passage forms part of the 
following Address which Dr. Price prefixed to his Appendix. 


“ To the Rev. Dr. Priestley. 
* Dear Friend, 

“1 am happy in the opportunity which the republication of my Sermons gives 
me to express my gratitude to you for the notice you have taken of them in your 
letters to me, lately published. I have considered your remarks with the attention 
due to all you write. I feel most sensibly the affection with which you have offered 
them; and I think myself particularly obliged to you for allowing me to keep the 
resolution I have formed not to engage in a controversy. My intention, therefore, 
in the following Notes, is, not to answer your arguments, but chiefly to state some 
of the most important of them, that our readers may be better able to form their 
judgments on the points about which we differ. 

** You, Sir, are in various respects so distinguished as to be above any competi- 
tion of which I am capable. There is, however, a merit in which I can claim an 
equal share with you: and that is the merit of giving the public an example (little 
known among religious men) of two friends who, considering nothing as essen- 
tial but a sincere desire to know and follow truth, preserve an invariable respect 
for one another, notwithstanding very great differences of opinion on religious 
subjects. 

“Tam, &c. 

“© Hackney, July 17, 1787.” 
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It is, I believe, our joint and earnest wish, that the public 
may form a right judgment in the case; and, therefore, I 
shall, without : any apology, make a few remarks upon the 
view that you have given of my arguments. On several of 
the heads you have contented yourself with simply reciting 
them, and, with an almost unexampled generosity, have left 
them, without making any reply, to make what impression 
they may upon our readers. In other cases you have been 
led, perhaps unintentionally, farther into the controversy, 
and in these I shall take the liberty to accompany you. 

You say, that you and I “cannot agree” on the subject of 
the creation of all things by Christ, because | suppose that 
there is but one proper agent in nature; the whole being a 
piece of machinery depending upon the sole will of that creat 
Being who framed the whole and put it in motion.* This [ 
do indeed acknowledge, and I consider it as a great and glo- 
rious truth, without which all would be darkness, confusion 
and despair. But it appears to me that this has nothing at 
all to do with our present discussion ; because, as Arians or 
Unitarians, the question between us is simply whether the 
volitions of Christ (originating in himself or in another) gave 
birth to the universe. 

You may as well say that you and I can never agree about 
the author of any particular book, your own Sermons, for in- 
stance; for that, if there be but one agent in the universe, 
he was the only proper author of them. But upon this prin- 
ciple, he was also the author of my remarks upon them. 
Admitting that there is a sense in which God is the author 
of every thing , good and evil, there is likewise a certain and 
definite sense, in which dete are other, and very different 
agents, and which will allow us to say, that your Sermons 
were written by you, and my Remarks on them by me. 

Now, it is only in this sense that we are to consider 
whether Christ made the world; and I may as well say that 
he did not make it, believing that it existed before he him- 
self was made, as you that he ded make it, believing as you 
do, that he existed before it was made, and that his volitions 
and exertions were, in some way or other, instrumental in 
making it. Here, therefore, is a clear sround of argument 
and discussion between us, and my being an advocate for 


* Appendix, Ὁ. 374. (P.) Dr. Price's words are, “ He,” (Dr. Priestley,) ‘* be- 
lieving the intelligent creation to be nothing but a machinery consisting of matter 
so arranged as to think and reason, will not allow that there is a proper agent in 
nature, except the Deity himself.” 7014. For this opinion Dr. Price refers to the 
Free Discussion which has appeared in Vol. 1V. 
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the doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, and you for that of 
Philosophical Liberty, has nothing to do with it. The one is 
a question between us as metaphysicians, and the other as 
theologians. Do not, therefore, say, as you do on this ac- 
count, ‘* How, then, can it be possible for us to think alike of 
the nature and dignity of Christ, and of the importance of 
his agency?” You must know that, notwithstanding every 
difference in this respect, many persons have thought alike 
on this subject; many Necessartans having been Arians, and 


many of their opponents Unztarzans. 
lam, &c. 


LETTER II. 
Of the Propriety of praying to Christ on Arian Principles. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


I HAD maintained that, upon the Arian principles which 
you defend, Christ ought to be considered as a proper object 
of religious worship.* ‘* This,” you say, 1 asserted “ on the 
supposition that a believer of this doctrine believes also the 
creation of this world, and all its dependencies, by Christ, in 
such a sense as to imply that he supports all things by the 
word of his power,—that he is always present with us,” &c. 
But you add, ““ he who will consider what I have said on 
the subject of the formation of the world by Christ, may 
find that I have no such ideas as these of it.” + 

That I should be thought to have, in any respect, mis- 
stated your opinion, or to have drawn any unfair conclusion 
from it, gave me much concern, because both were equally 
remote from my intention; but after a careful reperusal of 
your Sermons, 1 must own that I cannot help seeing them in 
the same light, and therefore being of opinion, that what 
you advanced will fully authorize the conclusion I then 
drew from it. 

You apply to Christ what is said in Hebrews i. 1, &c. 
John i. 1, &c. and Col. i. 16, &c.t Now, in the first of 
these passages it is expressly said, that he upholds all things 
by the word of his power; and whether you understand this 
of his own proper power, or that of God his Father, it cer- 
tainly implies his constant inspection of, and intimate pre- 


* See supra, pp. 383, 384. t+ Appendix, p. 374. (P.) 
t In Sermons, pp. 140, 141. (P.) 
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sence with, every thing that he has made; which, you say, 
comprehends this world and all its dependencies. 

In the second passage, not only is it said that ““ all things 
were made by him,” (i. 6. the Logos,) and “ without him 
was not any thing made that was made,” but that “in him 
was life, and the life was the light of men.” And in the 
last of the three passages it is said, that Christ ‘ is before all 
things, and by him all things consist.” 

Surely, then, in them is contained, even tolidem verbis, 
the very proposition which you so strongly disclaim; so 
that, admitting the creation of the world by Christ, I do not 
see how you can hesitate to admit that he upholdeth all 
things by the word of his power, that he is the giver of life, 
and that by ham all things consist ; and, consequently, that 
he is possessed of every attribute that is requisite to consti- 
tute him a proper object of religious worship, viz. omnisci- 
ence, and a capacity to supply all our wants. He must be 
able to hear and answer all our prayers. 

Besides, the sacred writers always ascribe the government 
of the world to the Maker of it, whoever he be. The same 
Being is our maker and preserver, and we are expressly re- 
quired to worship, and bow down, and kneel before him, as 
such. In whatever sense, therefore, it be true that Christ is 
our maker, in the same sense he must be our governor, pre- 
server, and benefactor, and therefore justly entitled to what 
we call religious homage. 

You say, indeed, ‘* It should not be forgotten, that by 
religious worship 1 mean prayer addressed to an invisible 
Being, supposed always present with us, and the disposer of 
our lot. The honour, obedience, and gratitude, therefore, 
which we owe to Christ, do not amount to religious worship. 
The former is a part of our duty as Christians ; the latter we 
ought to confine to that ONE invisible Being, who is the 
supreme disposer of the lots of all beings, and of whom alone 
we know that he is a constant witness to our thoughts and 
wishes,” δὲ 

Now, upon the Arian hypothesis, must not Christ, who ac- 
tually made Adam and all men, and who, though in a manner 
incomprehensible, and invisible to us, supports all things by 
the word of his power, be always, and most intimately present 
with us? And having all power both in heaven and in carth, 
though as the gift of God, is he not the immediate disposer 
of our lot ? That he is not the sepreme and ultimate disposer 


* Appendix, p. 382, (P.) 
VOL. XVIII. 2G 
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of it, does not exclude him from being the proper object of 
our addresses. If so, a child ought never to have recourse 
to his own father, but to God only, on whom both himself 
and his father depend, 

_ Accordingly, the propriety and obligation of praying to 
Christ has been actually felt and acknowledged by all 
Arians till the present times. They have always paid him 
a worship which they usually termed medzatorial, to distin- 
guish it from that which they conceived to be appropriated 
to his God and Father. I am informed that it was the con- 
stant practice of as reputable a person as any among the 
Arians, or any Christian ministers now living, 1 mean Mr. 
Micaiah Towgood, of Exeter, to address a prayer to Christ 
whenever he administered the Lord’s Supper. In this he 
acted in perfect consistency with his principles. For, why 
should he not pray to a Being who, he believed, (though as 
the instrument, and by the command of God,) actually made 
and supports him, who must, of course, though invisible, be 
present to him, and who is to be his final judge ?* 

I must therefore maintain, that it is the necessary conse- 
quence of Arian principles that Christ be considered as the 
proper object of religious worship, and that his not being 
proposed to us in that character by the sacred writers, is a 
proof that they were not Arians; and that, however we may 
now understand their language, they did not really mean to 
say that he was the maker of the visible world ; and, conse- 
quently, that this is no genuine doctrine of revelation. 

Since, then, Christ, on the principles of Arzanzsm, is both 
the proper object of religious worship, and also expressly 
called God, even that God by whom all things were made, 
I cannot help saying that Arzans believe in more gods than 


* Mr. Towgood ‘conceived of Jesus Christ as the very first being whom the 
power of the Father called into existence—by whom he afterwards made the 
worlds, and frequently appeared under the Jewish dispensation ;” hence ‘ he con- 
cluded him to be a proper object of worship,” which he ‘“ termed mediatorial wor- 
ship.” Yet, “as the scripture, in no instance, expressly requires that Christ should 
be addressed in prayer, and as many of the society with which Mr. Towgood was 
connected, considered all worship of Christ as improper, though he himself thought 
it defensible, he did not think it a duty, and very seldom, if ever, practised it in 
public.” Mr. Manning’s “ Sketch of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Michaiah 
‘Towgood,” in Prot, Diss. Mag. 1794, 1. p. 429. 

Mr. Towgood appears to have taken a lively interest in “ the controversy between 
Dr. Horsley and Dr. Priestley.” Writing to his biographer, ‘‘ four or five years 
before he died,” he says, “I shall be glad to see any future publication of theirs, 
for when there is a collision of two such great bodies in the ecclesiastical hemis- 
phere, it is to be hoped some beams of light will be struck out to guide us in the 
way of truth.” 1014. p. 428. This venerable man closed a highly exemplary life, 
nee than sixty years of which he had passed in the Christian ministry, in 1792, 
aged Ol. 
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one, and, therefore, that they are by no means entitled to 
the appellation of Unitartans. All that you can say is, that 
one of your gods is subordinate to the other. But such was 
also the belief of the Pagans; and upon this principle they 
might disclaim the appellation of Polytheists or Idolaters. 
When the Logos is called God, it is evidently in a very 
different sense from that in which Moses is called “ἃ God 
to Pharoah,” * or in which men may be called gods with re- 
spect to brute animals. There is no comparison, or figure of 
speech, implied in the former case, as there evidently is in 
the latter. The Zogos is truly and properly God, both in 


name and power. 
Iam, &c. 


LETTER ITI. 


Of the Silence of the Three First Evangelists concerning the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation, and of the Doctrine of the 
Primitive Ages of Christeanity. 


DeEAR FRIEND, 


I am rather surprised that you, who do not pretend to 
believe the universal inspiration, or the infallibility, of the 
apostles, should lay so much stress as you do on the literal 
interpretation of a very few particular passages in their 
writings, and at the same time overlook general considera- 
tions, suggested by their writings, which appear to me to be 
of infinitely more moment in deciding the question between 
us. The silence of the three first evangelists on the subject 
of the incarnation of Christ must appear, if properly attended 
to, of more real consequence in supporting my opinion than 
a hundred such particular texts as you allege can be in sup- 
port of yours. Only ask yourself whether, with your present 
ideas on the subject, you could sit down, and deliberately 
write an account of Christ, for the use of strangers and pos- 
terity, without ever calling him any thing more than a man, 
or a prophet, and without saying any thing of his incarna- 
tion; when you knew (as the evangelists must have done) 
that to the persons for whose use you wrote, the doctrine 
must have been absolutely novel, and must have appeared 
in the highest degree wonderful. And yet, of all the evan- 
gelists, it is John only who, without expressly asserting it, 
is thought to adlude to this astonishing circumstance relating 


* Exod. vii. 1. See Vol. XI. p. 132. 
2G2 
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to their common Master, a circumstance which, in the opi- 
nion of all Arzans, does him such infinite honour, and exhi- 
bits the Christian scheme to such advantage, that every thing 
short of it is considered as little better than Deism. 

Without this doctrine you Arzans even think the force of 
Christ’s example to be greatly lessened. ‘“ His quitting his 
pre-existent dignity, and degrading himself to the condition 
of mortal man, in order to save men,” you consider as “ an 
instance of benevolence to which we can conceive no pa- 
rallel,” and ““ which is probably the admiration of angels.” # 
And yet you will not find even in John, that our Saviour 
makes any merit of this condescension, as an instance of his 
love for the human race; though it is evident he did not 
wish to conceal any circumstance that would tend to en- 
hance the value of it in the esteem of his disciples; for he, 
justly and repeatedly, enlarges on the greatness of his love 
for them. Now, what is it that he himself mentions as the 
greatest evidence of it? It is his laying down his lite for 
them, which is what any other man might have done, and 
which we are expressly required, by his example, to do for 
one another. But what was all this, in your idea, to his 
quitting his pre-existent dignity? The Bishop of Clogher, 
after describing the humiliation of Christ in assuming a 
human body, says, “‘ And as he grew up into life, and his 
reason improved, this only served to make the terrible 
change and alteration of his condition so much the more 
perceptible, and the recollection of it so much the more 
grievous and insufferable. The dreadfulness of which state 
is hardly conceivable to us, because that we were never 
sensible of any thing better than our present existence. 
But for any being, which had ever enjoyed the happiness of 
heaven, and had ‘been in possession of glory with the Futher, 
to be deprived thereof, and to be sent to dwell here, in this 
world, encompassed within the narrow limits of this earthly 
hcriacle: and the heavy organs made of flesh and blood, 
it must, literally speaking, be to such a being a hell upon 
earth.” 

But why do we find nothing of this in the Evangelists ? 
If you will look into an excellent article lately published in 
the Theological Repository, you will see that, much as we 
read in the Scriptures concerning the love of Christ to us, 


* Sermons, pp. 153, 154. (P.) 
+ Bp. Clayton’s “ Vindication of the Histories of the Old and New 'Testament,” 
1759, (Pt. ili. Let. vii.,) p. 483. Lardner has remarked on other passages of the 
Vindication. See his ““ Second Postscript,” Works, XI. pp. 180—196. 
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and also concerning our love to him, the ground of it is never 
said to be that with which you feel yourself so ‘“ deeply 
impressed.”* This writer examines every text in which 
mention is made of the love of Christ, through the whole of 
the New Testament, and he no where finds any mention of, 
or allusion to, a greater ground for it than his love to us, 
manifested by his suffering and dying for us.t Could the 
greater ground that strikes your imagination so much, viz. 
his condescension to become incarnate for us, have been 
overlooked by all these writers, if, in their idea, this great 
event had ever taken place? Your own feelings and con- 
duct demonstrate it to be impossible. 

In one single passage indeed, 2 Cor. viii. 9, we read, “* Ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich.’t But the phrases being rich, 
and being poor, are not synonymous to a state of pre-exristent 
glory on the one hand, and a voluntary abdication of it on 
the other, though such an interpretation suits your hypo- 
thesis. Unetarzans, you know, think the passage admits of a 
different and more natural interpretation, agreeable to their 
principles. At any rate, however, you would never rest a 
doctrine of this magnitude on the supposed meaning of a 
single expression, manifestly figurative. | 

Consider, also, the near connexion there is between the 
supposed mzraculous conception of Christ and his excarnation, 
and say whether it be at all probable, that any person pro- 
fessing to write the history of the former, as Luke does, and 
Matthew is supposed to do, should relate the particulars of 
it, and not mention the latter, if they had known any thing 
of it? Do any Arians, even now, (without writing a regular 
history of Christ, but only incidentally mentioning the sub- 
ject, as in sermons and other discourses,) ever speak of this 
body miraculously prepared for him, without mentioning 
the dignity of the inhabitant for whom it was prepared? If 
you attend to the subject, the silence of these two evan- 
gelists concerning the doctrine of incarnation cannot but 
appear extraordinary, even to yourself. Jn my opinion, 
Mark could not have failed to have mentioned the miracu- 


* Sermons, ἢ. 155. (P.) 

+ See *“* An Essay on the grounds of Love to Christ,” Theol. Repos. VI. pp. 
284—302. The writer, Dr. Toulmin, republished this Essay as an Appendix to his 
“ Practical Efficacy of the Unitarian Doctrine,’ Ed. 2, 1801, pp. 103—127. 

Τ᾽ See Vol. XIV. pp. 177, 178. 
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lous conception in his history of Christ, had he ever heard 
of that, and much less would any of the evangelists have 
suppressed the mention of so much more wonderful a cir- 
cumstance relating to their Master, as that of his zncarnation, 
if they had known any thing about it. « 

‘* How important,” you also very naturally say, ““ must 
the service be which Christ,” as a being of a very superior 
nature to man, ““ came to perform!”* And yet it is never 
described in terms that give us an idea of its being more than 
any other man might have performed. He preached, he 
declared the will of God, and performed miracles in his 
name, (at the same time expressly declaring what, according 
to your system, must have been an equivocation, that he 
could do nothing of himself, and that the Father within him 
did the works, ) and lastly he died, and, by the power of God 
his Father, he was raised from the dead. Now is not all this 
predicable of a man, and does it not best suit the character 
of a man, a ““ man,” as Peter calls him, ‘* approved of God— 
by wonders and signs, which God did by him” 7 

Permit me now to make use of another argument, and 
though you may think it has no great weight, yet appears 
to me to have much more than the literal interpretation of 
a hundred such particular texts as those on which you lay so 
much stress. It is well known that zdeas frequently recur- 
ring to the mind will soon find proper corresponding éerms. 
This was the case with the doctrine of the Trenzty, that of 
iransubstantiation, and many others. Here you agree with 
me that the doctrines, and the corresponding terms, made 
their appearance about the same time, and that this circum- 
stance is a proof of the novelty of those doctrines with 
respect to the age of the apostles? Now is not the argu- 
ment just as good when applied to the doctrine of zncarna- 
tion in general? If John’s phraseology of the word becoming 
flesh had been generally understood to mean the assumption 
of a human body by a superangelic spirit, it would not have 
long remained in that state of cereumlocution. Had the idea 
been on the minds of Christians in the whole of the apostolic 
age, as much as it was in the third and fourth centuries, 
and as it is upon your own mind at present, 11 could not have 
failed, in my opinion, very soon to have produced the more 
concise and expressive term zncarnation. It would soon 
have been the burden of the song with both the enemies and 


* Sermons, p. 155. (P.) + Acts ii. 22. See Vol. XIII. pp. 393, 394. 
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the friends of Christianity. But no such thing appears, 
though we find it immediately on the Platonzzing fathers 
having got the notion of a personified logos. 

No such terms as personified logos, or incarnation, are to 
be found in the writings of the apostles. Whenever they 
speak of Christ they always call him a man; and certainly 
the term superangelic Being, or some equivalent expres- 
sion, would have escaped them some time or other, if they 
had conceived it to be applicable to him. The author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews* speaks of him as, in his nature, 
«(αὶ little lower than the angels,” (quoting from the Psalmasé 
an expression applied to men in general,) though he speaks 
of him as in dignity advanced far above them. Now would 
he not as readily have said-that he was in nature, as well as 
in rank and pre-eminence, by divine appointment, superior 
to angels, if he had really thought him to be so? Some of 
Paul’s epistles were written near thirty years after he had 
devoted his whole time to the propagation of the gospel, 
and there are other writings in the New Testament of a still 
later date ; and yet in none of them do you find the proper 
term by which you now express the most wonderful, and the 
most important doctrine of the Christian system. Is there 
nothing extraordinary in this, if the doctrine be really true ? 

But the argument to which I wish more particularly to 
draw the attention of learned Christians, is that which I 
derive from the state of things in the age immediately suc- 
ceeding that of the apostles ; considering the opinion of the 
great body of Christians, in that early age, as one good 
method of ascertaining what was the doctrine of the apos- 
tles, and consequently the true sense of their writings. 
Now I maintain, that no such opinion as that for which you 
contend had any existence till the beginning of the fourth 
century. Before that time, viz. about the beginning of the 
second century, the Platonzzing Christians had adopted the 
idea of the divinity of Christ, as the personified, but uncreated, 
logos of the Father, united toa human body anda human soul, 
while the common people held the original doctrine of the 
stmple humanity of Christ ; but I assert that your opinion, 
viz. that the intelligent principle in Christ was of a superan- 
gelic nature, and yet created out of nothing, that it superseded 
the use of a proper Auman soul, and that such a created 
being was the creator of the world under God, was not 
adopted by any sect of Christians whatever, learued or 


* Ch.ii. 9. See Vol. XIV. p. 353. 
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unlearned, till about the time of Arius. And, could the true 
doctrine of the apostles have been immediately lost, and 
have remained unknown to all the Christian world, from 
their time till so late a period? In all this time were there 
no Christians who understood the true sense of the Scrip- 
tures on a subject which was the universal topic of discus- 
sion, as it has been from that age to this day? On this 
topic, I have long called for the reply of learned Arzans, of 
this and other countries, but hitherto I have called in vain. 
lam, &c. 


LETTER IV. 


Of Arguments from particular Texts, and those drawn from 
the Reason of Things; and of the Connexion between any 
Opinion concerning the Person of Christ and the Belief of 
Christianity in general. 


Dear FRIEND, 


You are pleased to say, that mine is “ the only Soctnian 
doctrine” which you ‘ could adopt,” if you were to leave 
your “* present sentiments, without rejecting Christianity.”* 
1 cannot wonder at this, because it appears to me to be by 
far the most rational system of Christianity, and being the 

“most defenszble, it is such as those who hold it, are the least 
likely to give up. But I see nothing of the ““ superior sense 
in discerning,” or the ““ superior candour in acknowledging” 
it, which you ascribe to me.f It is only discerning and 
acknowledging that a man is a man, that without divine 
illumination one man could not know more than any other 
man, and that without supernatural assistance he could not 
do more than another man, 

So far am I from thinking that it requires any “ torturing 
the Scriptures,”+ to make them speak this language concern- 
ing Christ, that 1 think it is the only sense that can be put 
upon them without torture. It is the only one that is agree- 
able to the uniform tenor of them. On the contrary, your 
opinion of one man being the maker of the world, and of all 
other men, though I once believed it myself, now appears to 
me a most extravagant hypothesis, answering no purpose but 
that of giving a literal interpretation to a very few texts, 
which much more naturally admit a different construction. 


* Appendix, pp. 391,392 (P.) ἡ Ibid. p. 392. t Ibid. 
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For you must know that, in many cases, the /éeral interpre- 
tation of an expression is, of all others, the most unnatural. 

If you look off from those few teats, and attend to the 
reason of things, which is better than a hundred commenta- 
tors, you cannot so much as imagine any reason why the 
redemption of mankind from superstition and sin, with its 
attendant death (which is the only redemption that is spoken 
of in the Scriptures) should require the incarnation of such 
a being as your Logos; and you give up many advantages 
which arise trom the idea of a man like ourselves being em- 
ployed as a messenger from God to man. In my opinion, 
the Trinitartan doctrine is much more plausibly supported 
both by passages of scripture (for its advocates quote ten 
for your one) and by reason; as they allege that sin, being 
of an infinite magnitude, requires an infinite satisfaction ; so 
that your Logos, or even Dr. Clarke’s, the eternal creator of 
the whole universe, was unequal to it. 

To you, I know, I need to make no apology for this free- 
dom ; and 1 am persuaded you will bear with me if I say 
farther, that as the Arian hypothesis rose considerably later 
than the Trznztarzan, so 1 doubt not it will vanish before it. 
I do not expect to see the extinction of the Trinitarian doc- 
trine, because it has got such hold of the common people, 
and has also the support of the civil powers ; but, according 
to the course of nature, | may hope to see an Arian consi- 
dered as a rare phenomenon. 

You have done me justice, and yourself credit, by pro- 
ducing at length my arguments for supposing that by the 
power given to Christ, of raising the dead and judging the 
world, nothing more was meant than such a power as might 
have been imparted to any other man.* But I wish you 
had offered something in reply to them before you had pro- 
nounced, as you do, that my scheme is such as cannot be 
admitted ‘* without either torturing the Scriptures, or renoun- 
cing their authority.” + 

In my opinion, and that of many others, what you have 
quoted from my Letters is an easy and natural account 
of the phraseology on which you build so much, and an 
illustration of it by its actual use on different occasions. 
lor this [ appeal to our common readers ; as also, whether 
the insinuation of any danger of renouncing the authority 
of the Scriptures ought to have been thrown out so lightly. 


* See supra, pp. 399—403, quoted by Dr. Price in Appendix, pp. 386390. 
τ Appendix, p. 392. (P.) 
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For it may be supposed that, in your serious opinion, the 
beliet of Christianity itself is incompatible with my idea 
of it. 

Indeed, my friend, we are not qualified to judge for one 
another in this case. Otherwise, considering how incredible 
your doctrine appears to me, viz, that of a created being, in 
the form of a man, and not at all distinguishable from other 
men by any visible property or circumstance whatever, (one 
who was born and died; who ate, drank, and slept, like 
other men, and who did nothing that any other man, equally 
aided by God, might not have done,) being the creator of 
the world, 1 might be tempted to say that no scheme can be 
true which supposes it: for it is not possible that your 
mind should more revolt at my opinion, than mine does at 

ours. 

But I check myself before I draw any such conclusion. 
For the plain historical evidence of the certainty of those 
facts which establish the truth of Christianity, is so very 
clear and strong, that though I should see that the belief of 
them would draw after it the belief of that doctrine, | should 
not hesitate to embrace it; so that I should very content- 
edly, and thankfully, be an Arzan rather than no Christian. 
Indeed, so unspeakably valuable is the great hope of the 
gospel, the revelation of a future life, that 1 would admit 
almost the whole system of Popery, and shut my eyes to 
every thing that only appeared zneomprehensible, and not an 
absolute contradiction, rather than abandon it. And, not- 
withstanding what you have here and elsewhere incau- 
tiously dropped, I am confident, you would consent to be 
not only almost, but altogether, what | am, an Unztarzan, a 
Necessarian, and even a Materialist, rather than no Christian 
at all. By this time you must have seen that f am far from 
being singular in my opinions; and you cannot say that as 
yet there appears any ground of apprehension from them. 
Of the dead we may speak, and where was there a better 
Christian than Dr. Jebb? 

But though with myself, and some others, who were both 
educated Christians, and have given particular attention to 
the evidences of Christianity, they will preponderate against 
these difficulties, it may not be the case with all. Many 
persons will very naturally first consider what is proposed 
to them, before they give any attention to the evedence for 
it at all; and when they are told, that if they embrace 
Christianity they must believe that the world was made by 
an inhabitant of Judea, (for in that light, however the thing 
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may be disguised and softened to your mind, it will appear 
to them,) it is very possible the business may end there, and 
they may inquire no farther about it. If this be made a 
necessary preliminary, I am satisfied, from my own obser- 
vations, that we must for ever despair of the conversion of 
the Jews. 

This was not the case with Arzantsm when it was started ; 
for it found the world in the belief of pre-existence and zn- 
carnation; so that neither philosophers nor the vulgar saw 
any thing to object to it on that account. But the case is 
widely different now. 


Iam, &c. 


LETTER V. 


Of the Meaning of John vi. 62, and of Christ divesting 
himself of the Power of working Miracles. 


Dear FRIEND, 


You say, that ““ John vi. 62, “ Does this offend you? 
What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where 
he was before ?’” is ‘as decisive a declaration of Christ’s 
pre-existence by himself as words can well express.”* But 
the phrases “ this is my body,”+ and “ except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you,” [John vi. 53,] are as express declarations of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. Also what our Lord says of 
the Comforter, literally interpreted, is as express a decla- 
ration of the personality of the Holy Spirit. And yet you 
receive neither of these doctrines. He says, (John xvi. 
7, 13, 14,) “ If I depart, I will send him unto you,” and 
“ς he shall not speak of himself, but whatsoever he shall 
hear, that shall he speak ; and he will shew you things to 
come. He shall glorify me, for he shall receive of mine, 
and shall shew it unto you.” + On your principle, of literal 
interpretation, we have here an account of a person clearly 
distinct from God, or Christ. 

If we will allow of no figures of speech in such books as 
those of scripture, we must admit the greatest absurdities. 
And you cannot feel more reluctance to admit the figurative 
interpretation of this passage in John than Luther felt to 
give a similar interpretation to those passages which seem 
to assert the real presence of Christ in the cucharist ; as you 


Sr Appeulix;, \p. 302+ Ure) + Matt. xxvi. 26. Sce Vol. ΧΙ], p. 310. 
Ὁ See Vol. XII. p. 326. 
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may see in “ The History of the Reformation” by Beau- 
sobre, a work * which 1 have just perused with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

On Carolstadt’s defending the doctrine of Zuinglius on 
the subject of the eucharist, he said, ‘* Two persons wrote 
to me on the same subject, and even treated it with more 
ability than Carolstadt, not torturing the words of scripture 
as he did; but I find that I am taken, and have no way to 
escape. For the text of the evangelist is too plain, and too 
express, to admit of any other sense.’+ And when the 
Landgrave proposed a conference at Marpurg between the 
German and Swiss divines on the subject, ‘* Luther premised 
that he would not depart from the literal sense of the words, 
This is my body, because they appeared too clear and express 
to admit any other, and that he would not hear sense or rea- 
son, when God had spoken.” 

The whole discourse in which this expression, on which 
you lay so much stress, occurs, 15 full of the strongest figures.§ 
For good reasons, no doubt, our Lord seems to have intended 
by it to stagger and confound his hearers. All the dis- 
ciples, except the twelve, absolutely left him upon it, and 
even they were in great danger of being offended, And it 
is an expression in this very enigmatical discourse, (continued 
indeed, but in the same strain, after the multitude had left 
him,) a discourse in which nothing is expressed in a natural 
manner, that you insist must be interpreted literally, 

Besides, the literal interpretation of this very passage, docs 
not in reality accord with the sentiments of Arzans, or of any 
sect of Christians, except those of the Polzsh Socinians : for 
it would imply that the human nature of Christ had been in 
heaven ; because it is said, not that the Son of God but that 
the Son of Man had been there.|| Besides, the phrase, 
where he was before, is not synonymous to heaven, nor is the 
time when the Son of Man was there, or any where else, 
mentioned in this passage; so that much must be supplied 
before it can be made to say much to your purpose. 

Though I reject your interpretation of this text, I do not 
pretend to be quite satisfied with any other interpretation of 
it. Iam, however, abundantly satisfied that yours is not 
the true one. And this is far from being the only text about 
which*the best critics cannot entirely please themselves. 


* In French, “ printed at Berlin in 1785." See the “ Preface by the Translator” 
into English, Dr. Macaulay, 1801. 

¢ Hist. Til. p..124. (P.) t /bid. IV. p. 148. (P.) 

§ See Vol. XIII. pp. 159—161. || See zbid. p. 161. 
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For my part, I should much sooner have recourse to the 
idea of Christ’s actual ascent into heaven, or of his imagin- 
ing that he had been carried up thither, in a vision, which 
(like that of Paul) he had not been able to distinguish from a 
reality, at the time that he received his commission, than to 
yours, of his having existed in an unembodied state betore 
the creation of the world, and his having left some state of 
great dignity and happiness, when he came hither. 

That this hypotheses is no proper clue to our Lord’s real 
meaning, is, | think, sufficiently evident, from the utter im- 
possibility of the apostles understanding him to mean any 
such thing. For, no doubt, they, at that time, considered 
their Master, though the Messeah, as a mere man, who had 
no more pre-existed than they themselves had. 

I cannot help observing, on this occasion, that neither 
yourself, nor any other person, has attempted any solution 
of the difficulty I suggested, from the silence of the writers 
of the New Testament with respect to the discovery of the 
pre-existent dignity of Christ, whenever it was made to 
them. To have been informed that Jesus, with whom they 
had lived in the greatest intimacy as a brother, was their 
maker, must have astonished them as much as if they had 
been told that John the Baptist had been that great super- 
angelic Being; because they were no more prepared to 
receive the one than the other. But what traces do you 
perceive of the apostles being impressed, as they must neces- 
sarily have been, upon the discovery of a thing of so extra- 
ordinary a nature? How must such an opinion have been 
ridiculed by the unbelieving Jews! And what marks do we 
find, in the Acts of the Apostles, of their having so much as 
heard of such an opinion being advanced by any Christians ὃ 
It is as evident from this consideration as any negative can 
be, that no such opinion as that of Christ having been the 
maker of the world, was ever taught by the apostles ; and 
therefore any interpretation of their writings, which implies 
their teaching it, must be wrong, whether we be able to hit 
upon the true sense of them or not. 

To be explicit with you, 1 would not, as you say, build 
‘an article of faith of such magnitude, on the correctness of 
John’s recollection and representation of our Lord’s lan- 
guage.”* So strange and incredible does your hypothesis 
appear to me, that rather than admit it, | would suppose the 
whole verse to be an interpolation, or that the old apostle 
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dictated one thing, and his amanuensis wrote another ; for 
you would not scruple to say as much if you had found any 
passage, in which it was said that Moses, or any of the old 
prophets, had been the maker of the world. 

As to the difficulty which you suggest about Christ 
“ς divesting himself of the power of working miracles,”’# 
when he never properly had any such power, (which in your 
excellent Sermon on ‘“ the resurrection of Lazarus,” you 
yourself admit,) ¢ it is, in my apprehension, no difficulty 
at all. Had Jesus (to suppose an impossibility) been in- 
clined to exert a miraculous power of an improper kind, or 
at an improper season, I have no doubt but that his inclina- 
tion would have been over-ruled, by that great Being by 
whose power alone he acknowledged that the miracles were 
wrought. But when his will perfectly coincided with that 
of his Father, it is not at all extraordinary, that he should 
be said to renounce a power which he had exercised, when 
he only ceased to request the farther use of it, from a full 
conviction that it ought not to be exercised any longer. 

You say of ‘ Christ, with respect to his power of working 
miracles,” that ‘* the gospel history gives us reason for be- 
lieving that he possessed it more permanently, as well as in 
a higher degree, through that spirit which was given him 
without measure.”+ But still, if it was ““ through that 
spirit which was given him,” it was no power of Azs own, and 
is therefore no argument for his pre-existent dignity and 
superior nature, but the contrary; for the same mzght have 
been imparted to any other man. Nay, he himself does 
virtually assert as much, when he says, that when he should 
be removed from them, his apostles would do greater things 
than he had done; for if they did greater things, they must 
have had greater power. If one passage must be interpreted 
literally, why not another? Have Arians the exclusive pri- 
vilege of choosing what texts to interpret literally, and what 
figuratively ὃ Iam, &c. 


* Appendix, p. 396. (P.) 

+ “ After the stone was taken away, he made, we are told, a solemn address to 
God ; and, lifting up his eyes, said, Father, J thank thee that thou hast heard me. 
This implies, that his ability to work this miracle was the consequence of his having 
prayed for it.” Sermons, Ὁ. 331. Yet Bishop Hall adduces even the raising of 
Lazarus among his proofs that Christ ‘ hath abundantly convinced the world of his 
Godhead by miraculous works, so transcending the possibility of nature, that they 
could not be wrought by any lesse then the God of nature; as ejecting of devils by 
command; raising the dead after degrees of putrefaction ; giving eyes to the borne 
blind,” &c. Satan’s Fiery Darts Quenched, 1617, pp.9, 10. See Christian Reformer, 

18 8, IV. pp. 267, 268. 
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LETTER VI. 


Of the Influence of Prejudice and Imagination in inter- 
preting Scripture. 


Dear Irrenp, 


In reading the history of controversies, which tends to 
throw great light on the principles of human nature, and the 
human mind, we are perpetually astonished at the gross 
mistakes of very able and very honest men; but the wonder 
always arises from our not placing ourselves precisely in their 
situation, and especially from our not considering the fired 
principles they had acquired in their earliest years. Nothing 
surprises Protestants of the present day more than the diffi- 
culty with which the doctrine of Transubstantiation was 
abandoned by the first Reformers, an example of which we 
have in the conduct of Luther, mentioned above [p. 460]. 
But whatever a man’s fixed principles are, and however they 
were acquired, he argues from them as indubitable maxims, 
and likewise interprets scripture by them. 

Luther's conduct (however it may appear to us who were 
not educated with his prejudices) in his obstinately adher- 
ing to the literal interpretation of the words of Christ, is 
more excusable than that of the Arians, with respect to the 
doctrine of createon by Christ; because it is well known, 
that the term creatzon is used in the Scriptures in two senscs, 
one of which implies nothing more than a renovation, or 
change ; as when men are said to be “ created in Christ 
Jesus,”* and God is said [Jsa. Ixv. 18 9 to * create Jerusa- 
lem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.’ Consequently, we 
are not obliged by the use of any word, in the scripture sense 
of it, to suppose that Christ “properly created any thing. 
And though the word logos is applied to Christ in the book 
of Revelation, where he is, or at least is supposed to be, 
meant by the person whose ‘name is called The Word of 
God,’ + yet when ἐλ word of God is said to create any thing, 
it is never to be understood of Christ, but of the power of 
the Father only, as when it is said, [Psadm xxxiii. 6,] that 
‘‘ by the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all 
the host of them by the breath of his mouth.” 

On this account, I cannot help considering your literal 


* Ephes.ii. 10. See Vol. XIV. p. 269. 
t+ Rev. xix. 15. See Vol. XIV. p. 498. 
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interpretation of those texts which ascribe the creation of 
the material world to Christ as, in reality, unnatural. | 
cannot, however, help approving of your conduct in one 
respect, viz. in connecting the doctrine of the pre-extstence 
of Christ, with that of his creation of all things; for cer- 
tainly the same texts of scripture prove both, or neither. 
Besides, if no great office be ascribed to him before his incar- 
nation, it cannot be known whether he was any thing more 
than a human soul, for which no body had been immedi- 
ately provided, (and which, according to your idea of an 
unembodied soul, was altogether incapable of action, or even 
sensation,) so that all the sublime of the scheme, that which 
recommends it to many, absolutely vanishes. 

There is in every general scheme of Christeanity, (as you 
call the doctrine concerning the person of Christ,) something 
that forcibly strikes the imagination ; some leading principle, 
or. maxim, which, whether it be expressly found in the 
words of scripture, or not, is at least supposed to be zm- 
plied, and alluded to in them. Thus the Trinztarians 
think it absolutely necessary that “ the infinite evil of sin 
be atoned for by the sufferings of an infinite Being ;” and 
though they find no such maxim in the Scriptures, (but in 
fact the contrary, as in all such passages as those in which 
God is said to forgive sins for his own sake, his name’s sake, 
or his mercy’s sake,) yet they cannot but think that Christ 
must necessarily be God, having something to do that God 
only could execute. 

Others are struck with the idea of “ the same person being 
the maker of the world, the medium of all the Divine com- 
munications with it, and finally the redeemer of it.” They 
cannot, therefore, be satisfied without supposing Christ to be 
possessed of powers equal to the making of the world, and 
consequently to have been of a superangelie nature. Dr. 
Clarke even scrupled to call him a creature,* but considered 


* See Script. Doct. Pt. ii. Sect. xiii. xiv. Ed, 3, 1732, pp. 266—274. In “a 
paper laid by Dr. Clarke before the Bishops,” (the Upper House of Convocation, ) 
“ July 2, 1714,” he says, “" My opinion is, that the Son of God was eternally be- 
gotten by the eternal, incomprehensible power and will of the Father.” Whiston’s 
Hist. Mem. Ed. 8, 1748, p. 57; Biog. Brit. 111. p. 602. Dr. Clarke, afterwards, 
in reply to an anonymous correspondent, adds the following explanation: “My 
intention in the first paragraph of the paper you are so much disturbed at, was 
not to assert any thing different from what 1 had before written; but only to shew, 
that I did not in any of my books teach (as had by many been industriously reported ) 
the doctrine of Arius, (viz. that the Son of God was a creature, made out of nothing, 
just before the beginning of this world,) but that he was begotten eternally, that is, 
without any limitation of time, (aysovws, apo χρόνων αἰωνίων, τροαιωνίως, Tpo WayTwy 
asvywy,) in the incomprehensible duration of the Father’s eternity: not by absolute 
necessity of nature, (which infers self-existence and independency,) but by the power 
and by the wi// of the Father.” Hist. Mem. p. 61. 
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him as a kind of necessary appendage to the Almighty 
Father, as the hand by which he operated. 

Nothing of this, however, i is found in the Scriptures; and 
whenever mention is made of ¢he creation of the heavens or 
the earth, it is always ascribed to the Father only, who 
“stretched out the heavens”* by himself, without any as- 
sistant, or instrument whatever; but still the idea is so 
splendid and captivating, that the imagination cannot quit 
it. You, however, compelled by the evidence of scripture, 
(which represents the Father as not having spoken to man- 
kind by his Son till the dasé days,) content yourself with 
making Christ equal to the creation of the earth and its ap- 
pendages, and fancy, (for you must excuse me, if, since it is 
not contained in the Scriptures, 1 say you only fancy,) that 
some mischief had been done to this world by an angelic 
being, which could only be repaired by a being of superan- 
gelc nature, though the mischief be andehiatle. and the 
manner in which the remedy (viz. the death of Christ) 
operated, be equally undefinable, which certainly throws an 
obscurity over the scheme. 

Lastly, others being staggered at the idea of Christ having 
made the heavens and the earth, (a province which he never 
claimed himself, and which is never expressly ascribed to 
him,) are satisfied with giving him semple pre-existence, with- 
out determining his rank in the scale of being, at all, or 
knowing when his being commenced. ‘This 1 consider as 
the poorest of all schemes, and least worth contending for, 
as you also seem to think by not adopting it. 

All this while, the simple doctrine of Christ being a man, 
though he is always so called in scripture, and he is always 
represented as having felt and acted, in all respects, like a 
man, assisted by God, is wholly overlooked, because there 
is nothing in it to strike the emagination. They see no 
grandeur or beauty in the scheme to make it desirable to 
them ; and yet, in the writings of the apostle Paué, [1 Cor. 
xv. 21,] we find a general maxim which applies to no other 
scheme whatever, viz. that as ““ by man comes death, so by 
man comes also the resurrection of the dead.” Thus, in my 
opinion, many, Overlooking the plain sense of scripture, 
teach for doctrines the vain imaginations of men. 

You, no doubt, see my opinion in some such unfavourable 
light; and nothing remains but that, with mutual candour, 
we exhibit our respective opinions with their proper evi- 


* Isaiah xiii. 5, xiv. 12, li. 13; Jer. x. 12, li. 15. 
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dence ; being all of us persuaded, that the time is coming, 
when the whole Christian world will embrace our opinion, 
and that, in due time, all those who now think differently 
from us, will come to think just as we do, and wonder that 
they should ever have thought otherwise. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER VII. 


Of the Mosaic Mistory of the Fall of Man, and the Conclusion. 
Dear FRIEND, 


You enlarge very much, in this Appendix, on the opinion 
I have advanced concerning the Mosazc history of the fall of 
man, and you had represented it (though it seems without 
knowing it to be mine) as ““ not worth particular notice ;” * 
and yet, when you come to state your own opinion on the 
subject, I cannot perceive any ground for such an opprobri- 
ous distinction between them. I consider the account that 
Moses has given as his own, since he no where says that it is 
not, and, consequently, the best that he could collect from 
tradition; and having particularly examined it, | scrupled 
not to call it a very dame one.t 1 wish, however, that instead 
of the term /ame, I had said zmperfect, which has the same 
meaning, and might have given less offence. Now, what do 
you say of it? “1 am indeed inclined to look upon the 
Mosaic history of the creation, the fall, the deluge, &c., as 
a popular history, which should be read with great allow- 
ances for the ancient manner of instruction by emblems and 
hieroglyphics. But I pay more regard to it than Dr. Priest- 
ley seems to do.”+ That, no doubt, you do. But, then, I 
see no reason for this superior regard. If it be after all but 
a popular history, and of course not strictly and philosophi- 
cally true, and if the interpretation be so very difficult, what 
can we certainly learn from it? Interpret this as you do 
the passages that speak of the creation of all things by Christ 
in the New Testament, and see what it will then make for 
Arianism. 

You say, on this occasion, that I do not allow of “ scrip- 
tural authority.” § But indeed, my friend, you should have 


* Appendiz, p. 375. ἡ Supra, p. 410. t Appendix, p. 376. (P.) 

§ Ibid. (P.) “1115 here an obvious reflection,” says Dr. Price, “ that the 
introduction of death by a fall, being a fact capable of being proved only by 
scriptural authority, and Dr. Priestley not allowing that authority, all disputes 
with him about it must be nugatory.” Ibid. 
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expressed yourself with more caution, No man can pay a 
higher regard to proper scriptural authority than I do; but 
neither I, nor, I presume, yourself, believe implicitly every 
thing that is advanced by any writer in the Old or New Testa- 
ment. 1 believe all the writers, without exception, to have been 
men of the greatest probity, and to have been well informed 
of every thing of consequence of which they treat; but, at 
the same time, I believe them to have been men, and, con- 
sequently, fallible, and liable to mistake with respect to 
things to which they had not given much attention, or con- 
cerning which they had not the means of exact information ; 
which I take to be the case with respect to the account that 
Moses has given of the creation and the fall of man. 

It is on this principle only, that the evidence of revelation 
can be defended ; and if we go upon any other, we load our- 
selves with insurmountable difficulties, as you would have 
been still more sensible of if you had written as much as [ 
have done in defence of revealed religion. Do not then say, 
in such general and unqualified language, that I do not allow 
of scriptural authority ; for, if that was the case, I could not 
be a believer in revelation, which, I am confident, is not 
your Opinion, or an opinion that you would be the means of 
propagating among others, who, on your authority, would be 
ready enough to adopt it, and propagate it still farther. 

I do not, in this letter, discuss the subject of the fall of 
man, because I have already advanced what 1 think suffi- 
cient about it, and what I have as yet seen no reason to 
retract, in the Theological Repository, under the signature of 
Pampuitus.* For the same reason neither do 1 now say 
any thing in defence of what I there advanced on the natural 
fallibility and peccability of Christ. But 1 wish that, in- 
stead of seeing my opinions merely exhibited, with every 
circumstance that can tend to make them appear frightful, 
and excite the horror of the generality of readers, (which is 
all that has yet been done by any of my opponents,) they 
would produce their strong reasons against them. They ean 
hardly suppose that such conduct will much affect me, and 
its effect on our readers is only temporary, and may be un- 
favourable to their purpose in the end. When the most 
frightful objects have been viewed very often, they cease to 
appear frightful, and it is no uncommon thing for men to 
become the most attached to those things to which they 
at first had the greatest aversion, 


* See “ Observations relating to the Inspiration of Moses,” 1784, in the Fourth 
Volume of Theol. Repos. 
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As to the doctrine concerning the person of Christ, you 
and I do not differ so much, but that we agree in this, that, 
at the last day, the inquiry will not be what we thought of 
him, but whether we have obeyed his commands, and espe- 
cially that great command, of loving his brethren, and, con- 
sequently, of shewing all possible candour to them. Looking 
for, and hasting unto, that great day, 1 am, 

With the affection of a brother, 
Dear Friend, 
Yours sincerely, 
J PRIESTEEY. 
Birmingham, November, 1787. 
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LETTER I. 


Of Mr. Howes’s uncandid Insinuations. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I am happy to find that, in consequence of the Address 
which 1 took the liberty to make to you,* on the subject of 
subscription to articles of faith, and of the present contro- 
versy relating to the person of Christ, others have likewise 
addressed themselves to you; and as I do not wish to have 
fairer umpires in the case, it is with peculiar satisfaction 
that I once more solicit your attention, and before your 
tribunal make my defence, in answer to several charges 
advanced against me by different persons, and especially 
by Mr. Howes, a learned member of your church. These 
charges affect my late theological writings in general, my 
moral character, and the merits of the question in debate. 

According to Mr. Howes, my Histories “‘ of the Corrup- 
tions of Christianity,” and ‘ of Early Opinions concerning 
Jesus Christ,” with the tracts I have written in defence of 
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them, are a ““ huge mass of historical, critical, metaphysical, 
and philosophical romance,”* and not of an instructive or 
entertaining kind, as romances might be. Speaking of Epz- 
phanius, whose authority, you know, is not the highest 
among the Christian fathers, he says, “If 1 found a hun- 
dredth part of the mistakes, inaccuracies and romances in 
the history of Epiphanius, as in Dr. Priestley’s own his- 
tories, Γ should readily give him up as an incompetent 
witness.’ 

Alun to my small pretensions to philosophy, he says, 
“ While ostensibly they pretend to act upon philosophic 
principles, they, in reality, only display a different mode of 
exerting a blind and impetuous sectarian zeal, and they 
daily commit the same ravages with their pens, upon the 
venerable remains of Christian antiquity, which their pre- 
decessors, the Mahommedan Unitarians, did with fire and 
sword, by destroying or mangling all the authentic memo- 
rials of the Christian religion in ancient ages; and this, in 
order to favour the pretended high antiquity of their own 
Unitarian tenets; of the existence of which I can, in fact, 
find no evidence before the age of Socinus, 1500 years after 
Christ, but, at least, not in the first two centuries.” + 

As to my pretension of having truth for the object of my 
inquiries, Mr. Howes absolutely ridicules it, as you will 
find in the following exordium to his last work, which is so 
eloquent that 1 cannot forbear giving it entire: ‘ The spirit 
of disputation is like a magic glass, which inverts the whole 
creation; that is no longer light which we see, nor that real 
substance which we feel; it teaches us to doubt even our 
own existence; all the attainments of human science, all 
the-ancient traditions of religion, all the memorials of written 
history, all the slow and accumulated knowledge of past 
ages, are made to disappear like a vision, are displaced, dis- 
torted, or annihilated, whenever they stand in the way of a 
new and favourite hypothesis ; which has been hastily, per- 
haps, taken up at first by a false spirit of philosophy, nursed 
by the subtle spirit of metaphysics, and defended by a 
wrangling spirit of disputation ; all of these sufficient ene- 
mies to truth, to be both able and willing to disficure every 
feature of it, and this also even in the very moment when 
the most flattering promises are made of an inviolable attach- 
ment to truth, and truth only.”§ 


* Appendix to his fourth volume [of emda. 1 Fay (San @ ie) 
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“ Few,” he says, ‘‘ too few, perhaps, may be inclined 
along with myself, to search for truth with caution and can- 
dour, or to embrace it when discovered. Therefore’ it has 
been for the few alone that my observations have been calcu- 
Jated. From those who bring religious or disputatious pre- 
judices along with them I can expect no good; if, while 
they ostensively profess the cause of truth only, they bring 
with them a lurking envy at the emoluments of the Esta- 
blished Church; and though called by Elijah to follow him 
to heaven, if they have their thoughts still fixed upon earth, 
upon unyoking the oxen, and partaking of the tethes, &c., all 
such, before they approach the hallowed ground of Truth, 
must first put off the old man that is corrupt, according to 
deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of a right un- 
derstanding, both to will and to do according to the good 
motions of Reason.’* These general sentiments of Mr. 
Tfowes are, no doubt, very just, though oddly enough ex- 
pressed. The question is, whether a beam in his own eye 
does not prevent his seeing a mote in that of another. 

So faram I, according to Mr, Howes, from being a searcher 
after truth, or loving the ἐφ λέ, that I rejoice in darkness, and 
wish to be covered with it. Speaking of my representation 
of the sense of Epiphanius, he says, ** Such a conduct tends 
only to introduce confusion. This, however, may be more 
acceptable than perspicuity, to those whose best evidence 
for their assertions is, “ Let the darkness cover us.” + On 
this occasion I shall only seriously say, that if this account 
of my views be true, if ‘I do wish that darkness may cover 
me, the dreadful imprecation will be fulfilled. T hough Mr. 
Howes has taken much pains to represent me as an Punbe- 
liever in Christianity, and a secret enemy to it, I am, 
gentlemen, a serious believer in it; and I hope that both 
my writings and my conduct will shew, to the unpreju- 
diced, that I truly respect it, and that I shall never violate 
the spirit and precepts of it so much as Mr. Howes has 
done in this most unchristian insinuation,. 

3esides charging me with a total disregard to truth, Mr. 
Howes more than insinuates that my principal motive in 
writing is to get possession of the tithes, and other emo- 
luments, of the Established Church. My “ most serious 
inquiries,” he says, ““ are often interlarded with warm eja- 
culations, which betray a longing wish after (thes, &c. [5 
this consistent in those who profess only a regard for 
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truth?” * Quoting some expressions of mine, he says, 
‘* Such language may be suitable to the party zeal of a 
sectary, who makes it his business to fight against establish- 
ments unless he can partake of them; as | have shewn from 
his own words that Dr. Priestley wishes to do. But this is 
not consistent with my own views or practice.” + 

Now, gentlemen, if any credit be due to my uniform pro- 
fessions, or to my conduct, I wish, and shall do my endea- 
vour towards effecting, the utter downfal of ad/ ecclesiastical 
establishments, together with their tithes, and every thing 
else belonging to them. Other writers upbraid me with my | 
violence on this subject. Besides, if I really were what Mr. 
Howes represents me to be, no believer in Christianity, and 
destitute of all regard to truth, why might not one establish- 
ment suit my purpose as well as another; and why have I 
applied no part of that address and asseduity which are gene- 
rally ascribed to me, to get some preferment in the church? 
Considering my connexions, few persons will doubt but 
that, if this had been my object, | might have made a better 
provision for myself in the church, than | am likely to make 
out of it. 

But how is it that Mr. Howes proves that my intention is 
to get possession of the tithes, &c., from my own words? It 
is as follows: Having expressed my wish, as I frequently 
have done, for the utter abolishing of all establishments, I 
mentioned, in my late Duscourse on Free Inguiry,t a more 
equitable mode of establishing Christianity, which might be 
adopted in preference to the present; saying, ‘ The most 
equitable thing—would, no doubt, be to allow Unitarians, 
or any other description of inen, the use of a church,—when 
their proportion of the tithes, &c., would be sufficient for 
the maintenance of a minister of their persuasion.” Again, 
in my Sermon preached at Leeds, [1773,] I say, ““ All who 
are interested in the support of these anti-christian establish- 
ments, which usurp an undue authority over the consciences 
of men, and whose wealth and power are advanced by them, 
are, at this very time, inastate of general consternation, &c.’§ 

‘* By a comparison of the above two passages,” Mr. Howes 
says, ‘it appears that Dr. Priestley would not consider esta- 
blishments as antt-christean, in case the power and wealth of 
the Unitarians were advanced by them, and that such an esta- 
blishment would not be to usurp an undue authority over 
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the consciences of men. For, what authority has an ortho- 
dox establishment at present over the consciences of men, 
except the influence arising from what he elsewhere calls 
the present exclusive advantages of establishments ?” * 

lf you, gentlemen, can see the force of this reasoning, 
you are better skilled in the art of logic than 1 pretend to 
be. The fair construction of the passages, without any help 
from my most unequivocal language elsewhere, is, that ad/ 
ecclesiastical establishments are antz-christzan; that all of 
them usurp an undue authority over the consciences of 
men; and that, instead of wishing to partake of their emo- 
Juments, I shall rejoice in their downfal; but that, if they 
cannot be taken down altogether, it might be better to fix 
them on a broader basis, so that they might comprehend all 
the serious professors of Christianity, Unitartans as well as 
others, which is actually the case in orth-America. Mr. 
Howes, by his imprudence and intemperate zeal, is, un- 
known to himself, contributing more to the discredit, and 
consequently to the downfal, of the church establishment 
of this country, than 1 am doing; and if abler and better 
advised men do not interfere, and better measures be not 
adopted, the ruin of it will be accomplished much sooner 
than I had ventured to expect. But I am not so violent a 
reformer as to wish to imitate the members of the Church of 
England, when they made the Act of Uniformity ; in conse- 
quence of which two thousand conscientious ministers 
were deprived of their livings, and many exchanged them 
for prisons.t I would not deprive any man of his present 
emolument, but would secure it to him for his life, even that 
which Dr. Horsley has gained for his important services in 
writing against myself, 

Having descanted upon my Dedication,t Mr. Howes 
condescends to bestow some reflections on my ttle page, 
ridiculing my professing myself ‘a philosopher,” as my 
* title page,” he says, “" sets forth in full show; although, 
indeed, little will be found within correspondent to real 
philosophy, except hard words.”§ Then, in his Note, he 
recites those additions to my name, which you will find in 
the titlepage of these Letters, in the use of which, as it is the 
universal practice, I was not aware of there being any thing 


. . . 5 . 
reprehensible. Not one of the foreign titles|| was directly, or 
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indirectly, solicited by myself. For a considerable time I 
declined the use of them, though contrary to universal 
custom. I then prefixed them to my philosophical writings 
only ; but being informed that as my other writings went 
abroad, it would be considered as an affront to the societies 
which, justly or unjustly, had bestowed them, if they were 
omitted, 1 have very lately begun to prefix them to most, 
but not to all my publications. 

Had not Mr. Howes so expressly disclaimed all the arts of 
controversy, and asserted that all his observations were on 
books, and not on authors, it might have been thought that 
some of the remarks I have animadverted upon were of the 
latter class. ‘or my own part, I profess to be a controver- 
sial writer, because I consider fair controversy as a valuable 
means of discovering and ascertaining truth ; but I should 
think myself disgraced by so much of the aré of it as you 
must see to have been adopted by Mr. Howes, even in what 
is quoted in this introductory letter, which I conclude by 
subscribing myself, 

Gentlemen, 
Your very humble servant, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 


LETTER. TI; 
Of the Doctrine of the Ebionites. 


GENTLEMEN, 


ILAVvING given you some idea of the ¢emper with which 
Mr. Llowes engages in this controversy, (though on his side it 
must by no means be so denominated,) and of the opinion 
which he entertains of myself, and of my writings, and also 
of himself and his writings, 1 now proceed to the question 
in debate. 

The position which I have endeavoured to establish in my 
«ς History of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ,” is, 
that the primitive church was properly Unitarian, that the 
great mass of common, unlearned Christians continued to be 
so till near the Council of Nice, and that it was a consider- 
able time before Unitarianism was considered as heretzcal. 
I have also endeavoured to shew at large, that the doctrine 
of the Trentty had its origin in Platonism. Both these posi- 
tions Mr. Ilowes denies. He even denies the existence of 
any such doctrine as that of Unztarianism (which he quaintly 
calls Humanism) in the two first centuries, aud is inclined 
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to do it even till the time of Socznus, or about the year 1500. 
He denies it both with respect to the orthodox and the here- 
tics. ‘* Dr. Priestley,” he says, “" has not, and cannot fix 
upon any one Christian secé of the first ages (as 1 defy him to 
do) whom he can prove to have disbelieved in the divinity of 
the Christ.”* In the title page of his work, he says, “" No 
such Christians ever existed except in Utopia, during the 
two first centuries, as those whom Dr. Priestley calls ancient 
Unitarians, that is, who were not believers in the divinity 
of the Christ, in some mode or other.” 

In attempting to answer such an extravagant assertion as 
this, I feel as I should do if I were required to prove that 
there were any such people as the ancient Britons, and that 
the Saxons were intruders in this country. For, to deny 
them is equally to abandon all faith in history. Mr. Howes, 
indeed, acknowledges that he is nearly, at least, sengudar in 
his opinion. It is ‘a subject,” he says, “" which has never 
been hitherto sufficiently attended to by former writers, who 
have too readily conceded, or rather acquiesced without 
inquiry, in the confident assertions of the Unitarians, that 
there did exist, in the first two Christian ages, some sects 
who disbelieved the divinity of Christ.”+ If, therefore, I be 
in an error, it seems that I am not, like Mr. Howes, singular, 
or nearly singular, in it. J err in good company, and in 
that of the orthodox as well as that of the heterodox ; and if 
I have adopted a mistake, I have not the guilt of being the 
first to start it. 

As Mr. Howes cannot deny but that ancient sects of 
Christians are said by the earliest writers to have called 
Christ a mere man, he says, ““ All the evidence produced 
by Dr. Priestley that the Ebionites believed the Chrest to be 
merely man, is only by some brief and summary expres- 
sions, found in several of the fathers, when they were 
reasoning upon some other subject ; wherein they had no 
intention of explaining the whole of the Ebionitish creed, but 
introduced incidentally only so much of it as made for their 
own reasoning in those particular passages.’t We shall 
soon see how this Aypothests accords with the facts. 

I have clearly shewn that, by the confession of all the 
Christian fathers, who were certainly interested to deny the 
fact if they could, neither Christ himself, nor any of the 
apostles before John, taught his pre-existence or divinity, 


= hae : : 
with clearness, and that the chiefreason which they assigned 
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for it was, that the prejudices of the Jews, in favour of their 
Messiah being a mere man, were so strong, that their minds 
would have revolted at it. The Christian world in general, 
therefore, not having been znstructed in these doctrines, 
could not have bedzeved them till after the time in which 
John published his gospel, which was generally supposed to 
be after the death of the other apostles, and the destruction 
of Jerusalem. But before this time, Christianity, in its 
Unitarian state, was received in almost every part of the 
Roman empire. 

However, great changes in opinion are never brought 
about suddenly, or without circumstances which prove 
their reality ; and since we cannot find the least trace of any 
change having been produced in the Christian world by the 
writings of John, we are necessarily led to infer, that the 
notion of John having taught the doctrines of the pre-exist- 
ence and the divinity of Christ is an improbable hypothesis, 
though the best that could be thought of to account for a 
fact, the reality of which the Christian fathers could not 
deny, viz. the existence of Unitartanism in the great mass of 
the common people, in their own times and those immedi- 
ately preceding them. 

I have shewn that all the Jewish Christians were called 
Ebionites or Nazarenes, and that, according to the unani- 
mous testimony of the ancients, they did not believe in the 
pre-existence, or the divinity of Christ, though some of them 
believed in his miraculous conception. It is pretended that 
besides the Ebzonites and Nazarenes, who are acknowledged 
to have been unbelievers in the divinity of Christ, there 
were other Jewish Christians who believed that doctrine. 
But 1 find no trace of any such persons. Since Mr. lowes, 
however, denies that even the E:bienztes or Nazarenes disbe- 
lieved that doctrine, it may be useful to produce sufficient 
authority for the common opinion, in reply to him; and, not 
to trouble you with unnecessary quotations from original 
writers, in doing this [ shall, in most cases, content myself 
with referring you to my ‘ History of early Opinions con- 
cerning Christ,” in which you will find the passages at full 

neth, 

The first Christian writer who mentions the Ebzonztes by 
that name is Jreneus ; and nothing can be more evident than 
that, contrary to what Mr, Howes asserts, his argument 
shews that he could {not have considered them as believing 
the divinity of Christ. ‘ God will judge them,” he says, 
‘and how can they be saved, if it be not God that works 
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out their salvation upon earth?” Again he says, “ If they 
persist in their error, not receiving the word of incorruption, 
they continue in mortal flesh, and are subject to death, not 
receiving the antidote of life.” 

I appeal to you, gentlemen, whether this writer could 
have argued in this manner, or have expressed himself so 
harshly, if he had considered the Eéconztes as believing the 
divinity of Christ. This testimony of Jreneus is alone 
abundantly sufficient to prove that, in his opinion, the Ldzo- 
nites were no believers in the divinity of Christ. 

Tertullian, whom you will find Mr. Howes quotes as 
holding a different opinion, says, that Ebzon “ did not think 
that Jesus was the Son of God,”* probably meaning that he 
thought him to be the Son of Joseph. But no person, 1 
apprehend, ever disbelieved the miraculous conception, and 
at the same admitted the divinity of Christ, whether the 
connexion between these opinions be necessary or not. 

The testimony of Origen is particularly express. He 
says, ‘“‘ Those of the Jews who believe Jesus to be the Christ 
are called Ebzonetes.—Some thinking him to be the son of 
Joseph and Mary, and others of Mary only and the Divine 
Spirit, but not believing his divinity.” 

This is so contrary to Mr. Howes’s assertion, that he 
thought it necessary to make an observation upon it. “1 
Origen’s words,” he says, “" be attended to, it seems evident 
that he never meant to apply the appellation of Ebionites to 
the Jewish Christians in general, in any other than in a loose 
sense, just as the members of the Church of England are 
called Calvinists ; meaning only as to their general princi- 
ples, and not that they are lineally descended from the 
original Calvinists in Switzerland.” But certainly they 
would not be called Calvinists at all, if they were not sup- 
posed to hold the distinguishing principles of Calvinism. So 
neither would Origen have asserted of the Ebionztes in gene- 
ral, that they disbelieved the divinity of Christ, and that all 
the Jewish believers were called Ebzonites, if it had not been 
his opinion that the Jewish Christians in general, and even 
those before his own time, held the opinion which he 
ascribes to them, The probability will always be, that 
bodies of men receive their doctrines from their ancestors. 

Eusebius almost copies Origen in his account of the two 
sorts of Hbzonztes, saying of Christ, “" They think him to be 
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merely a man, like other men ;” and of those who believe 
the miraculous conception, he expressly speaks of them as 
« ΒΥ no means allowing that Christ was God, the word, and 
wisdom.’* 

Epiphanius, whose authority Mr. Howes pretends to be 
in his favour, says, ““ Ebion himself held that Christ was a 
mere man, born as other men are.” + 

With respect to the Nazarenes, whom I have proved to be 
the very same with the Ebionztes, Theodoret says they “ are 
Jews, who honour Christ as a righteous man,”+ which he 
would never have contented himself with saying, if he had 
supposed that they believed in his divinity. 

Epiphanius could never have considered the Nazarenes as 
believers in the divinity of Christ, when he represented them 
as people who, ‘ on hearing the name of Jesus only, and 
the miracles performed by the apostles, believe on him.”§ 
It is evident that he considered them as not having heard of 
his divanety, and he speaks of both the Ebionztes and Naza- 
renes, as requiring to be taught the divinity of Christ by 
John.|| 

I have no occasion to pursue this evidence any farther, as 
all the later writers, without exception, agree with those 
that I have already quoted. I shall therefore close my pre- 
sent letter, and. in my next consider what Mr. Howes has 
advanced to invalidate this evidence. 


Iam, &c. 


LETTER III. 


Of the true Meaning of a Passage in Tertullian, and another 
in Epiphanius, quoted by Mr. Howes. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Tuk passages on which Mr. Howes lays the greatest 
stress are one or two in Epzphanius, who, as | have observed, 
ascribes to some of the /bzonztes a tenet of the Gnosties, viz. 
that the Christ was. a super-angelic, created being, who 
descended into Jesus at his baptism, in which I doubt not 
he ascribes to them the opinion of the Cerinthians ; and this 
is not much to be wondered at, as the Cerinthians were 
Jewish Christians, as well as the Ebzonites. ‘The passages 
may be seen in my History.4{ But in them he speaks of 
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this Christ of the Ebzonztes as created, and what divinity can 
that be? Mr, Howes, indeed, strangely talks of degrees of 
divinity. But this is to me as incomprehensible as the doc- 
trine ot the Trenzty. ‘* In regard to the degree of divinity,” 
Mr. Howes says, ‘* whether the Christ of the Ebionites was a 
superior, or only subordinate divinity, ΟΥ̓ ΠΟ divinity at all, 
but merely a super-human spirit, this is a question of debate 
merely between the orthodox and Arians, not between the 
orthodox and the Humanists.”* I think, however, that, if 
Mr. Howes maintains that the Christ of the Ebzonites was 
God, and I maintain that he was nof, the question is 
between him and me, if there be any question between us 
at all. If this Christ had no divinity at all, surely I am 
justified in saying that the Ebzonztes did not believe the 
divinity of Christ, in any sense of the word, and Mr. Howes 
can have no reason for contesting what I advance. 

Mr. Howes imagines that he has found two authorities to 
support the opinion which he had ascribed to Epzphanius. 
The first is from Tertullzan, whom I shall quote more at 
length than Mr. Howes has done, and shew that he has 
grossly misapprehended his meaning. The passage is in his 
treatise De Carne Christi, in which, having spoken of 
Christ as being made lower than the angels, he says, that 
“. it was as man, having the flesh and the soul of man. But 
as the spirit of God, and the power of the Most High, he 
could not be lower than the angels, being God, and the Son 
of God. As much, therefore, as when he carried the man, 
he was less than the angels, by so much when he carried the 
angel, he was not less than they. This opinion may agree 
with that of £bzon, who supposed Jesus to be a mere man, 
only of the seed of David, that is, not the Son of God ; 
clearly, however, in some respects more glorious than the 
prophets, so that an angel may be said to have been zn him, 
as in Zachariah, though it is never expressly said so concern- 
ing Christ. 

«From this passage,” Mr. Howes says, it is plain that 


* Appendix, p. 107. (P.) 

+ “ Minuisti eum modicum quid citra angelos, quomodo videbitur angelum 
induisse, sic infra angelos diminutus, dum homo sit, qua caro et anima et filius 
hominis? Qua autem spiritus Dei et virtus altissimi non potest infra angelos 
haberi. Deus scilicet et Dei filius. Quanto ergo dum hominem gestat minor 
angelis factus est, tanto non dum angelum gestat. Poterit hac opinio Hebioni 
convenire, qui nudum hominem, et tantum ex semine David, id est non et Dei 
filium constituit Jesum. Plane angelis aliquo gloriosiorem ut ita in illo angelus 
fuisse dicatur quemadmodum in aliquo Zecharia.’ De Carne Christi, Sect. xiv. (P.) 
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ἐς they (the Gnostics and Ebionites) did not look upon Jesus 
himself as the Christ, or chief agent ; but only as the recepta- 
cle of a superior agent ; and whether this angel be considered 
as partaking in any degree of a divine nature, or not, yet 
this makes no difference of any moment, It was still not 
Jesus, a mere man, who was, according to them, the Christ, 
but some superior being, of a divine nature or of an inter- 
mediate nature between divinity and humanity.”* 

Now, certainly, what Mr. Howes calls a difference of no 
moment, viz. whether this Christ was God, or not, is, as I 
have observed, the only difference between him and me. 
But he totally misconstrues the passage, the meaning of 
which is as follows: Tertullian describes the doctrine of the 
Ebionites, by saying, that they believed Jesus to be a mere 
man ; but to give him some advantage over other prophets, 
they said, that an angel spake tz him (not to him). ‘This is 
all that, according to Tertullian, they acknowledged. But 
they did not say that this angel was any part of Christ, or 
united to him, but a very different being.  Tertuldean, 
indeed, says how far, im his own opineon, their doctrine might 
be reconciled with that of the orthodox, as the divine prin- 
ciple in Jesus might be called an ange/. But this is entirely 
his own construction, and a very harsh one, by which he 
misrepresents the tenets of the orthodox themselves ; accord- 
ing to which, the divine principle in Christ was no angel, 
but the uncreated logos of the lather, that principle which 
created all angels. Such is this boasted authority for the 
concurrence of Tertullian with Epiphanius, in maintaining 
that the Ebzonztes were believers in the divinity of Christ ; 
when both of them, in other passages, clearly assert the very 
contrary. 

In this very passage Tertullian mentions his own opinion 
as that of Christ beng God, and the Son of God, that is, as 
possessed of divinity ; and that of the Lbvonztes as of his not 
being the Son of God, that is, as the son of Joseph, and 
having no divinity. Besides, he represents the opinion of 
the E:bionites, as that of there being only such a difference 
between Christ and the other prophets, as between Zacha- 
riah and the other prophets, in consequence of an angel 
speaking zn hem, and not to dim. But will Mr. Howes 
himself say, that it was their opinion, that Zachariah, in 
consequence of an angel speaking im him, and not to ham, 
was himself an angel, or a God ? 
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But Mr. Howes pretends to have the authority of Theo- 
doret, as well as that of Tertullian, in support of that of 
Epiphanius. But even here his argument is more extraor- 
dinary than that from Tertullian. You will naturally ima- 
gine, that if Theodoret had really been of opinion that the 
Ebionites were believers in the divinity of Christ, he would 
have advanced it in that section of his history which is 
appropriated to the opinions of the Ebionites; I shall there- 
fore recite the whole of that section. 

Having, in the first book of his Heretical Fables, given an 
account of the Gnostics, who held the doctrine of two prin- 
ciples, he proceeds in his second book to give an account of 
those who, he says, held a@ directly opposite doctrine. ‘* The 
first of this phalanx,” he says, ““ was Ebion, which, in the 
Hebrew language, signifies Poor. He said, as we do, that 
there is one uncaused Being, and that he is the maker of 
the world, but that our Lord Jesus Christ was born of Jo- 
seph and Mary, being a man, but excelling in virtue and 
purity all other men, and living according to the law of 
Moses. They use no other gospel than that according to 
the Hebrews, and call the apostle,” meaning Paul, “an 
apostate. Of these was Symmachus, who translated the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament from Hebrew into Greek. 
There is, however, another division of them besides this, 
having the same denomination, (for they also are called [bi- 
onites,) and in every thing else agree with the former, but 
say that our Saviour and Lord was born of a virgin. They 
use no other gospel than that according to Matthew ; they 
keep their sabbath as the Jews do, but they also observe the 
Lord’s-day as we do,”* 

This is the whole of the section of Theodoret concerning 
the Ebzonztes, and do you perceive in it, Gentlemen, any 
trace of his supposing that the Ebionites were believers in 
the divinity of Christ ? On the contrary, is it not evident 
that he represents them as believing his mere humanity? I 
really think that if Mr. Howes himself had seen this ar- 


* Ταυτησι δὲ τῆς φαλαγγίθ- ηρξεν Ἑξίων, τὸν πτωχον δε οὕτως Ἑξραιοι προσωγορευϑσιν. 
Οὑτῷ» ἕνα μεν wyevyntoy εφη, παραπλήσιως ἥμιν, καὶ αὐτὸν εδειξεν εἰναι τ κοσμϑ δημιερ- 
yor, τὸν de Κυριον Ιησὲν Χριςον εξ Ἰωσὴφ και τῆς Magias εφησε γεγεννησϑαι, ανῶρωπον μεν 
ὀντῶ, apeTy δε καὶ κααροτήτι τῶν ἄλλων διαφεροντα, κατα δὲ τὸν Μωσαιχον πολιτευοντὰ 
νομὸν. Movoy δὲ τὸ κατα Ἑέραιες εὐωγγελίον δεχονται, τὸν δὲ ἀποςολον amosatyy χαλεσι. 
Ex τϑτων qv Συμμαχῷ», ὃς την παλαιὰν γραφὴν εκ τῆς Ebpaiwy μετασείκως εἰς τὴν EA- 
λαδα φωνὴν. Addy be mapa ταυτὴν συμμοριω τὴν αὐτὴν ἐπωνυμίῶν exera, Ἐξιώνεις yap 
καὶ οὗτοι προσαγορευοντῶι, τὰ ἀλλα δὲ «παντα συνομοόλογει τοις πρότεροις, τὸν δὲ Σωτηρα 
καὶ Κυριον ex παρενδ γεγεννησῦαι φησιν. Ἐναγγελίῳ 0 τῳ κατὰ Ματδαιον κεχρήνται 
μόνῳ, καὶ τὸ μὲν σαξξατον κατὰ τὸν Ἰϑδαίων τιμωσι νόμον, τὴν Se κυριακὴν χαΜιερδσι» 
παραπλησιως ἡμιν. (P.) 
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ticle,* he would never have claimed the authority of Theo- 
doret. How, then, does he pretend to it? Not directly, but 
very indirectly indeed. 

‘¢ Epiphanius,” he says, ‘in his brief swmmary concern- 
ing the Elcesaites,—says expressly that they held nearly the 
same opinions in ad/ things with the Ebionites.—N ow that 
the Elcesaites believed in the descent of a divine Christ, and 
his union with the humanity of Jesus, is proved by all writers, 
but particularly by Theodoret, who says, ‘ They believe there 
is one unbegotten Being, and him they call the maker of all 
things; yet they do not say that Christ was one, but that 
there was one above, and another below, and that he had for- 
merly dwelt in many persons, but that at last he descended. 
Jesus also, as Elcsai says sometimes, was ex Deo ; but that at 
other times he calls hima spirit, and sometimes that a virgin 
was his mother ; in other writings, however, not even this. 
Again he says, that he passes into other bodies, and at every 
time he appeared differently.” + 

Thus because such a writer as Epiphanius says, that the 
Ebionites agreed nearly in all things with the Elcesaztes, and, 
according to Theodoret, these believed the descent of a cre- 
ated spirit, called Christ, into Jesus, the Ebionites believed 
the divintty of Christ. Many things are wanting to make 
this a good syllogism. I shall not even take the trouble to . 
point them out. That the Christ of the Ldcesaztes was not 
God, is evident from his supposed transmigrations. 

Mr. Howes supposes, that ““ both Epiphanius and Ter- 
tullian” borrowed their account of the Ebionites from Justin 
Martyr’s lost Treatese against Heretics.t But there is not 
the least probability in the conjecture. It ig-impossible to 
read the two remarkable passages in which Justin gives an 
account of hereszes, § without being satisfied that, in his idea, 
the Gnostics were the only heretics. Of the Unelarians, he 
speaks with respect, and even apologizes to them for differ- 
ing from them. 

A circumstance of extreme improbability in Mr. [fowes’s 
scheme, sufficient of itself to explode it, is, that all the dif- 
ference between the Lbzonztes and the orthodox was the tame 
in which the union between the divine and human nature 
in Christ took place: the orthodox saying it was at tle con- 


* Which, it appears from p. 46, he had not. (P.) Mr. Howes says, “ J am 
prevented from quoting the Greek, by not having such an edition at hand,” He 
relied on “ Lardner and the Latin translator.” /bid. 

t Appendix, pp. 44—46.  (P.) 1 Jbid. p. 30. (P.) 

§ See Vol. VI. pp. 131, 182. 
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ception of Jesus, and the Ebzonztes, at his baptism ; for he 
says nothing of any difference between them with respect 
to his strange notion of the Awd or degree of divinity. But 
can any person seriously believe that so small a difference as 
this could have been the occasion of so much animosity as 
the orthodox shewed towards the Ebzonites? If the only 
difference had been the circumstance of éme, this would 
have been principally insisted upon in their censures ; as, if 
the point of difference had been the degree of divinity, the 
degree would have been insisted upon, and not devenity, or 
wo divinity, which is always the case. 

Mr. Howes thought it of some consequence to fix the 
origin of the Ebzonetes, whom I have supposed to be coeval 
with the apostles. On the contrary, Mr. Howes says, “" We 
find no certazn proot of the existence of any Ebionites be- 
fore 98.—It is the time when the fathers suppose St. John to 
have writ his gospel, which determines the date of the rise 
both of Ebionites and Nazarenes, as sectaries.’’* 

To prove that the Ebzonztes were subsequent to “ Aquila 
and Theodotion,” Mr. Howes quotes Ireneus, who, after 
citing their interpretation of a Hebrew word, “adds, ‘ Quos 
secutz Kbionitee, ex Josepho eum generatum dicunt.’ Ὁ 

This argument is curious, as it is evident that all that 
Ireneus meant was, that the Ebzonztes agreed with Aquela and 
Theodotion, (who were, in fact, of their own body, and, 
therefore, could not be prior to them,) in the interpretation 
of the word in question. According to Jerome, Theodotion 
was “an Ebionite,” and certainly not the first of the sect ; 
so also was Symmachus, who was contemporary with Justin 
Martyr.t Besides, Eusebius says, that the denomina- 
tion of Ebzonites was given by “ the first heralds of our 
Saviour,”§ which certainly carries them to the age of the 
apostles. 

The late date of John’s gospel, which Mr. Howes says 
the Christian fathers supposed, is greatly favourable to my 
purpose ; for they all represent him as the first who taught 
with clearness and effect the doctrines of the pre-existence 
and divinity of Christ; for the /ater this was done, the 
longer time there had been for the doctrine of the simple 
humanity of Christ to establish itself. 

What Mr. Howes has undertaken in his last publication, 
is, to prove that all the anczent heretics were believers in the 


* Appendix, p. 58. (P.) + 2bid..p. 90; Ὁ) 
τ Hist. B. iii. Ch. xii. See Vol. VI. § Hist. B, iii. Ch. viii. See Vol. VI. 
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divinity of Christ, reserving for a future opportunity (which 
I hope will come soon) to prove that all the orthodox (or 
those who, being in communion with the Catholic church, 
were not deemed heretics) believed it.* But he has confined 
himself to the denominations of Ebzonztes aud Nazarenes, 
who were Jews, omitting the Gentile Unitarians, of whom 
Justin Martyr speaks with great respect, though professing 
to take the liberty of thinking differently from them, as I 
have shewn at large in my History,t &c. Mr. Howes is 
equally silent with respect to the dlogz of Epiphanius, and 
who, he says,$ were opposed by the apostle John ; so that, 
according to him, they must have existed in the age of the 
apostles. 

Thus, Gentlemen, I willingly make you the judges be- 
tween Mr. Howes and me. Epiphanius himself, you see, 
only supposed the Ebzonites to have asserted with the Ce- 
rinthians, (in which it is almost certain that he was mis- 
taken,) that the Christ entered into Jesus at his baptism, 
but he acknowledges that they did not suppose that this 
descending Christ was God; and his farther evidence from 
Tertullian and Theodoret, in support of what would avail 
him nothing, if he could prove it, is most palpably weak 
and insufficient. 

Iam, &c. 


LETTER IV. 


Of Mr. Howes’s Charge of a wilful Anachronism, in the Age 
of Plotinus. 


GENTLEMEN, 


You have seen several specimens of Mr. Howes’s bold 
charges, and his very lame support of them. I shall now 
present you with another even bolder than the preceding, 
and still worse supported. 

With an air of insolent triumph, he subjoins to the title- 
page of his work, (and he inserts the same in all his public 
advertisements of it,)— together with another curious speci- 
men of romance, in his late “ History of the Early Opinions 
concerning Christ,’ in regard to Plotinus being made, by 
him, to instruct the first Christian fathers in the Platonic 
catechism, a whole century before Plotinus was born.” 

This, Gentlemen, it gives me real concern to say, Is 


* Appendia, p. 126. (P.) + B. iii. Ch. xiv. 
1 Her. li. Sect. xii. Opera, I. p. 423. (P.) 
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nothing less than an absolute falsehood, both in words and 
sense ; it is even destitute of all colour of truth. From 
reading what Mr. Howes so confidently asserts, you would 
unavoidably conclude, that I had represented the Christian 
fathers as quoting Plodenus, or borrowing something that 
came from ham, which, however, is by no means true. Mr. 
Howes quotes no passage in my History, in proof of his 
assertion ; but you may look it through, and 1 am confident 
you will find no such thing, nor any thing from which it can 
be inferred. As what Mr. Howes advances on this subject 
is not very long, I shall copy the whole of it. 

« Dr. Priestley suggests in his History of Christian 
Opinions, Vol. I., in proof of the Christian philosophers, 
about the time of Justin, having first expelled Humanism, 
and introduced the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, that they 
had borrowed their notions of the Trinity from the dater Pla- 
tonists, as they are commonly called. Now Plotinus was the 
oldest of these later Platonists, and he was not born until 
after the year 200 ; how, then, could Justin, about the year 
140, borrow any thing from the later Platonists? Yet, not 
satisfied with suggesting this monstrous anachronism, both 
by his arrangement and expressions in the body of his new 
History, in such a manner as must necessarily lead his 
readers into an error concerning the posszbilety of the fact, 
Dr. Priestley has taken care, moreover, to confirm them in 
this error, in his Brographical Chart, prefixed to his first 
volume ; for, behold, there Plotinus is placed as being born 
soon after the year 100, and a little before Justin Martyr, so 
as to make him old enough to teach the Platonic catechism 
to Justin ; whereas, in reality, Justin was long dead before 
the berth of Plotinus, who did not flourish until about the 
year 240 ; therefore, a whole century later than where Dr, 
Priestley has placed him in his Chart. What dependence, 
then, can be placed on the expositions of scripture, or the 
assertions in history, by those who can thus make dead 
Christians to be instructed by profane philosophers, who 
were not born until 20 or 30 years after the death of their 
pretended scholars ?”%* 

Now, so far have I been from saying that Justin Martyr, 
or any of the Christian fathers, quoted Plotinus, that I no 
where say that they adopted the principles of any of the 
later Platonists, but of Platonism in general. Examine all 
my quotations, and you will find that they refer to Plato 
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only. If any thing that I have said should imply more, it 
is a casual oversight. 

If I had said that the Christian fathers adopted any 
principles of the dater Platonists, as different from those of 
Plato himself, there would have been no anachronism in it. 
I should only have represented them as adopting the prin- 
ciples of the school, which principles I shew to have 
existed by means of the writings of the later Platonists. 
With the same colour of truth Mr. Howes might have said 
that I had made Justin Martyr the scholar of Jamblicus, 
Julian, or even Proclus, who lived in the year 600. For 
[ quote them as much as I do Plotinus, and for the same 
purpose, viz, to ascertain what were the doctrines of their 
school, 

If Mr. Howes meant to assert that Plotinus was the 
founder of the sect of later Platonists, which is the only 
sense in which his calling him the oldest can be to hts pur- 
pose, it is notoriously false. He himself quotes Petavius, 
as saying that ““ Plotinus was the scholar of Ammonius,” 
and in the same place he quotes without censure my saying 
that “* those who are usually called the dater Platonists 
were those philosophers, chiefly of Alexandria, who a little 
before and after the commencement of the Christian era, 
adopted the general principles of Plato.” If, then, the 
school, and its tenets, existed before the Christzan era, 
what anachronism is there in making the Christian fathers 
borrow from it? Does not Phzlo appear to have imbibed 
the principles of this school as much as any of the Chris- 
tian fathers? Did they not, therefore, exist long before 
Plotinus ? 

Mr. Howes says I have suggested this monstrous ana- 
chronism, ‘both by my arrangement and my expressions, 
in the body of my history,” which is absolutely false. For 
in the book itself, as you will see, I give the age of Plo- 
finus right, saying, that he died in 270, aged 66; though, 
by some accident, perhaps the mistake of the engraver, the 
name is placed in the Chart, just a century wrong, which, 
if 1 were to explain to you the mechanical method of 
drawing such charts, I could satisfy you was the easiest of 
all mistakes. In my large Chart of Biography, which I 
could not mean to depart from, but really thought I had 
copied, Plotinus is placed where he should be.* 

Thus, Gentlemen, can a man, who professes to diselaim 


* Bee supra, p. 426, Note *. 
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all the arts of controversy, write. 1 could not have ima- 
gined that any person could have suspected another of 
attempting such an imposition as Mr. Howes charges me 
with putting on the public, an imposition, that a school- 
boy might have detected and exposed, as well as Mr. 
Howes. I ought, however, to except Dr. Horsley, who 
charged me with wilfully falsifying the common English 
translation of the New Testament. I should blush, and 
retire for ever from the sight or converse of scholars, if 1 
had been convicted of such a piece of miserable chicanery 
as this of Mr. Howes. These are the boasted champions 
of modern orthodoxy. Had any Unitarzan endeavoured to 
take such an advantage of his opponent in controversy, I 
should have thought it necessary to disclaim all connexion 
with him. Let us see how Dr. Horne and others, advocates 
for the doctrine of the Trenzty, will act on this occasion. 
How different from this conduct of Mr. Howes is that of 
Dr. Geddes! If I should be obliged to surrender at discre- 
tion, it would be a pleasure to give my sword to so generous 
an adversary. 

Two inconsiderable mistakes Mr. Howes has observed 
in my History, which I shall correct, and which I should 
have acknowledged with gratitude, if there had been any 
appearance of generosity or candour in the intimation. I 
had rendered βδελυρον, abominable rites ; whereas Mr. Howes, 
with great probability, conjectures, that it means the abo- 
mination with which, according to Epiphanius, the Ebzonites 
held other people.* He also justly observes, that I had no 
foundation for saying that the word Ebzon (and not Edz- 
onite) was not mentioned by Tertullean. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER V. 


Several gross Mistukes of Mr. Howes, with respect to the 
Tenets of ancient Sects. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Mr. Howes, undertaking to correct my mistakes, should 
have been careful to make none of his own: and yet I will 
venture to say that, excepting, and hardly excepting, Dr. 


Horsley, there is no example of any person in modern 
times having made such gross blunders as he has done, in 
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his account of the tenets of ancient sects ; confounding the 
opinions of the Gnostzcs with those of the Ebzonztes, both 
of them with those of the Arians, and indeed all three with 
the orthodox, as all holding the divinity of Christ; though 
no schemes can be more clearly marked as distinct, by all 
who have treated of them. He might as well have con- 
founded them all with Judaism or Paganism itself. 

Only read the following paragraphs, and then judge 
whether Mr. Howes or myself have travelled most in 
Utopia, or have dealt most in romance. After asserting 
that, according to Epiphanius, the opinion of the Gnostics 
and Ebzonites was, that “ὁ it was not. Jesus, ὦ mere man, 
who was the Christ, but some superior being, of a divine 
_ mature, or of an intermediate nature between divinity and 
humanity,” he adds, ‘ this was also the chief principle of 
the Arians, only with some variations in other respects. 
How, then, can Dr. Priestley assert that the chief principle 
of Arianism was not ancient among the Christian sectaries ? 
Arianism, in fact, was but a varied copy of Gnosticism and 
Ebionitism. It borrowed their chief principle of a created 
Christ, and only accommodated it a little more to the mode 
of orthodoxy, by supposing their created Christ, of an in- 
termediate nature, to have been united to humanity by a 
miraculous conception in Mary, instead of a miraculous 
union to the humanity of Jesus at baptism. Paulus of 
Samosata varied this doctrine a little more still, and only 
a little, by supposing that the divine* Christ, instead of 
being created before the creation, was first created by God, 
out of his unmanifested Logos, at the miraculous concep- 
tion of Mary. So that Paulus was, in fact, as much a 
believer in the divinity of Christ as the Ebionites and 
Arians.” 

Let Mr. Howes produce any Arian, ancient or modern, 
who will say that he believes in the divinity of Christ ; 
and that this divine Christ should have been created, is a 
most palpable contradiction. He says, that the Arzans 
supposed their created Christ, of an intermediate nature, to 
have been united to humanity. Now, in humanity was 
always supposed to be included all that is essentzal to man, 
the soul, as well as the body. But no Arzan ever held that 
Christ had a human soul. According to them, the created 
logos occupied the place of one, 

fu my detail of the principles of the Gnosties and those 
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of the Arians, you will find that, in one respect, they did 
resemble each other, though the latter were far from copying 
the former. Those Gnostics who held that Jesus had a 
real human body, believed that he had also a human soul. 
for, according to them, he was, in all respects, like another 
man till his baptism; but they said that a superangelic 
spirit, or the Christ, then came into him. The orthodox 
fathers also asserted two intelligent principles in Christ, the 
human soul, and the uncreated logos ; whereas the Arians, 
retaining the doctrine of the Logos, (not the Chrost of the 
Gnostics,) supposed it to have been created, not uncreated. 
But then they found it unnecessary to retain the human 
soul; it being justly deemed absurd that two created intel- 
ligent principles should be in one person. 

What Mr. Howes here asserts of Paul of Samosata is, 
1 will venture to assert, a strange and absurd fabrication of 
his own, for which, to adopt his own language, | defy him 
to produce any authority, ancient or modern. That Paul 
was as much a believer in the divinity of Christ as the 
Ebionetes or Gnostics, is certain, because none of them 
believed in it; but that “* the divine Christ-—was first 
created by God out of his unmanifested logos,” is a notion 
that must have been utterly incomprehensible to this Paud, 
or to any man who endeavours to affix ideas to words. 

Similar to this extravagance are the following curious 
assertions of Mr. Howes: ‘“‘ They” (the Ebionites) “ were 
the mere spawn of the Cerinthians, and the very dregs of 
absurdity and superstition ; just as the modern Humanists 
are the humble imitators of the pretendedly philosophic 
Gnostics in general,’ 

What there is in common between the modern Unztarzans 
and the Gnostics, Mr. Howes should have specified. Ac- 
cording to him, the Gnostecs were believers in the divinity 
of Christ, whereas we disclaim that notion, in every sense 
of the word. It is the very cause of the great indignation 
against us that we do so. According to all antiquity, the 
Gnostecs believed the pre-existence of Christ, and that he 
was of a nature superior to that of man, which, it is known, 
we disclaim. Mr. Howes himself will hardly say that we 
believe, with the Gnostzcs, that the world was not made by 
the Supreme Being, but by a subordinate evil agent, or that 
this evil agent gave the law of Moses. In what, then, do 
we resemble them ? 
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When 1 read these strange assertions of Mr. Howes, 
and his opinion, that ‘‘ the popular theology of the Jews” 
is to be found in Phzlo,* I fancy myself to be in a new world 
of antiquity, and that some Pére Hardownt has recom- 
posed all the Christian fathers, and all the other books 
relating to ecclesiastical history that I have ever read or 
heard quoted before. When you read this, judge, gentle- 
men, whether “ἃ new earth and a new heaven—for Chris- 
tian men,” (of which Mr. Howes speaks, as “" created” by 
-me,)$ be found in my writings or in his. 

Among Mr. Howes’s other mistakes concerning the 
Arians, he does not, however, maintain with Dr. Horsley, 
that there is no difference between ¢thezr doctrine, and the 
orthodox doctrine of the personification of the Logos. He 
also admits the veracity of Origen; and so far from con- 
tending that there was a church of orthodox Jewish Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem after the time of Adrian, he finds that 
there was but a very small one before that time.§ 

By Mr. Howes’s quoting “ἃ Jew of the sect of the 
Caraites, because he cannot be supposed to be infected 
with the Cabbalistic notions of the more modern rabbinical 
Jews ; but rather to tell us the true opinion of the original 
Jews,” || Iam willing to hope that he does not now lay the 
stress that he did betore on the writings of the Cabbalsts, 
in proving that the Jews were always Trinttarians, and 
expected the second person of the Trinzty in their Messzah ; 
a notion which none of the Christian fathers could find 
among them; though they would, no doubt, have been as 
glad to catch at it as Dr. Allix, Mr. Howes, or Mr. Park- 


* Appendia, p. 117. (P.) 

+A very learned French Jesuit, who diced at Paris in 1729, aged 83. “In 
1693, he printed at Paris, in two vols. 4to. Chronologia ex Nummis antiquis 
restituta Prolusio, de Nummis Herodiadum.” In this work * he undertakes to 
prove from medals, that the greater part of those authors which have passed upon 
the moderns for ancient, were forged by some monks of the thirteenth century, 
who gave to them the several names of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, &e., 
Tertullian, Origen, Basil, Augustin, &c. He only excepts out of this monkish 
manufacture the works of Cicero, Pliny’s Natural History, Virgil's Georgics, and 
Hlorace’s Satires and I’pistles. ‘These he supposes the only genuine monuments 
of antiquity remaining, except some few inscriptions and fasti: and with the 
assistance of these, he thinks, that these monks drew up and fashioned all the 
other ancient writings, as Terence’s Plays, Livy’s and Tacitus’s Histories, Virgil's 
Eneid, Horace’s Odes, κα. Nay, he pushed this chimera so far, that he fancied 
he could see plainly enough that A‘neas in Virgil was designed for Jesus Christ, 
and Horace’s mistress Lalage for the Christian religion.—This work was sup- 
pressed by public authority at Paris.” Gen. Biog. Dict. 1784, VI. p. 445. The 
Eneid, according to P. Hardouin, was composed by a Benedictine of the thirteenth 
century, to describe, allegorically, St. Peter's journey to Rome—décrire allégorique- 
nent le voyage de St. Pierre ἃ Rome. See Nouv. Dict. Hist. U1. pp. 241—243. 

} Appendia, p. ὦ. (LP.) § Ibid. p. 90. (P.) || Lbid. p. 35. (P.) 
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hurst.%* Mr. Howes, however, expresses his approbation 
of Mr. Parkhurst’s late publication against me, in which 
he endeavours to prove the doctrine of the Trinity from the 
form of the word elohtzm.t I can have no objection to Mr. 
Howes,§ Dr. Horsley, and Mr. Parkhurst continuing to 
admire one another, but they would do better for their cause, 
if they could agree a little more than they do,. in the prin- 
ciples on which they defend it. 

Mr. Madan also joins Mr. Parkhurst in urging the argu- 
ment from edohim. But Dr. Croft, in his Bampton Lec- 
tures,|| disapproves of it. ‘+ Perhaps too much stress,” he 
says, “is laid upon the expression, Let us make man in 
our image. The plural is frequently applied to one only, 
aud the language of consultation is evidently used in con- 
descension to human infirmity. It may be dangerous,” he 
adds, ““ to rest an article of faith upon that which may be a 
mere idiom.” 4 

tam, &c. 


LETTER VI. 


Of several Publications of less Note, and among them 
Mr. Madan’s. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I caNNor pretend to notice every thing that has been 
addressed to me on the subject of this controversy. The 
tracts to which I have not particularly replied are of two 
characters, some being written in the way of humour, and 
the rest, of znvective, of the most virulent kind; whereas 
the only thing that is really wanting is serious argument. 
Excepting one of the publications of Mr. Whitaker,** who 


* See supra, pp. 417, Note *, 419, 427. + See ibid. pp. 416, 417. 
t Appendix, p. 112. (P.) ! 
§ For “an addition to the Letters relating to Mr. Howes,” see Appendix, 
oo XY. 
ry Ι ve Bight Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1786, 
at the Lecture founded by the late John Bampton, M. A.” 1788. See New Ann. 
Reg. IX. p. [213]. 


4 1εεί. Ὁ. 64. (P.) ᾿ 
** 1 would recommend to Mr. Whitaker the perusal of Mr. Wiche’s * Obser- 


vations on the Debate now in agitation concerning the Divine Unity,” in a Jetter 
to himself, as containing many things deserving of his consideration, as well as 
that of all who give any attention to this controversy, and written with a truly 
Christian spirit. (/.) é 

Of Mr. Wiche, see supra, p. 152, Note 1. In 1786 were published ‘ Four 
Dialogues on the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, &e. by 1. W. Whitaker, Rector 
of St. Mildred’s and All-Saints, Canterbury.” See New Ann. Reg, VII. pp. 
[229,] [230.] 
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will find himself sufficiently answered in my “ Letters: to 
Dr. Geddes,” every thing I have seen of the argumentative 
kind relates to the doctrine of the Serzptures ; with respect to 
which, so much has been advanced by myself and others, 
that I think it unnecessary to say any thing farther. In 
this we are, as it were, come to issue, and the public must 
determine between us. It is to the argument from antiquity 
that I particularly wish to draw the attention of the learned; 
and in this field very few have as yet made their appearance, 
and those few, as you must have perceived, have been 
very little acquainted with the ground they have ventured 
to tread. 

Some of my opponents, evidently distrusting the power 
of argument, have more than hinted at the propriety of 
calling in the aid of the civzd magzstrate ; but none of them 
have done this so loudly, and so distinctly, as Mr. Madan, 
who says, that ‘the Christian religion is a part of the 
common law of this country, that our kings are its nursing 
fathers, and our queens its nursing mothers; that it has 
always been held that blasphemy and profaneness, written, 
printed, or advisedly spoken, are indictable, and punish- 
able ; and that punishments inflicted for these offences were 
never more deemed persecutzon than the convicting a person 
of profane cursing and swearing ;” and my works, he says, 
‘might furnish matter for a trial at the next Stafford 
assizes ;” but hints that it might not be proper to permit 
the trial to be printed, like that of Mr. Elwall.* 

I need not shew you, Gentlemen, that Mr. Madan’s 
maxims will justify all the persecutions that have been in 
the world, from the age of the apostles to the present time, 
as they were all in pursuance of the laws of the countries in 
which they were carried on, It is happy for the cause of 
free inquiry and truth, that the spirit of the present times 
only permits such monsters as these to shew their teeth and 
claws, and what they would do if they had the power. 
Mr. Madan should propose himself as a candidate for the 
next vacancy in the office of Inquisition in Spain or Por- 
tugal, if his maxims would do even for those countries at 
present. Unhappily, he was born too late. 

Much stress has been laid by several of my opponents 
on my frank acknowledgment to Dr. Price, that “1 did 
not know when my creed would be fixed.”+ This, how- 
ever, 1 must continue to say, while I continue my inquiries, 


* Letters to Dr. Priestley, 1787, p. 145. (P.) + See supra, p. 414. 
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and profess, as every fair inquirer will do, to be determined 
by any new and stronger evidence that shall be presented to 
me. And this is certainly no disadvantage to my readers, 
who, I hope, will not be moved by my authority, but only 
by the evedence that I lay before them ; and that will always 
be the same, and have the same weight, though my idea of 
its weight should change ever so often. 


Did not Luther go on changing his opinions till a very late 


period of his life, and was he ever reproached with it, except 
by the Catholic party, whose spirit, 1 am sorry to say, is too 
apparent in the defenders of the church establishment of this 
country? But similar situations will dictate similar modes 
of thinking and reasoning. Was it not highly honourable in 
Dr. Whitby, at a late period of a life devoted to study, and 
after having repeatedly defended the doctrine of the Trinzty, 
to declare himself an Artan, and to defend that opinion in 
his Last Thoughts ?* Equally honourable was the change 
of opinion of the late excellent Bishop of Carlisle, who 
from being an Arzan became a Socinzan, and in the last edi- 
tion of his Consederations, &c., carefully expunged every 
passage that had expressed his belief of the pre-existence of 
Christ.t Let me class with such men as these, and not 


* In the Preface to which he says, “" This my retractation, or change of my 
opinion, after all my former endeavours to assert and establish a contrary doctrine, 
deserves the more to be considered, because it proceeds (and, indeed, can proceed) 
from me for no other reason, but purely from the strong and irresistible convictions 
which are now upon me, that I was mistaken. 

“ Nothing, | say, but the love of truth can be supposed to extort such a retrac- 
tation from me, who having already lived so Jong beyond the common period of 
life, can have nothing else to do but to prepare for my great change; and in order 
thereunto to make my peace with God, and my own conscience, before I die. To 
this purpose I solemnly appeal to the Searcher of hearts, and call God to witness, 
whether 1 have hastily or rashly departed from the common opinion; or rather, 
whether 1 have not deliberately and calmly weighed the arguments on both sides, 
drawn from scripture and antiquity ? 

«And even yet, if any will be so kind, as tn the spirit of meekness to answer the 
arguments I have produced to justify my change, if it please God to give me the 
same degree of health and soundness of mind, which, by his blessing and goodness, 
I now enjoy, I promise sincerely to consider them, and to act suitably to the 
strength of the argument; but if any such auswer is attempted with angry invec- 
tives and haughty sophistry, aiming to be wise above what is written, | must say, 
μένωμεν ὥσπερ ἐσμεν, 1. 6. 7 must remain in my present sentiments; having, in this 
short Treatise, seriously considered all that 1 had said in my Commentary to the 
contrary, and fully answered the most considerable places 1 had then produced for 
confirmation of the doctrine I there too hastily endeavoured to establish. 

“1 conclude with those words of St. Austin, Errare possum, hareticus esse nolo ; 
that is, 7 may err, but I will not be an heretick. As yet I must be in St. Paul's 
sense, ( Titus iii. 10, 11,) if I would act against the dictates and strong convictions 
of my conscience.” Matthews’s Recorder, 1803, II. pp. 105—107. See Brit. Biog. 
Ψ1]. ρ. 86. 

+ in the “ Survey of the Scarch after Souls,” published in 1758, Dr. Fleming 
thus quotes the “ Reflections on the Life and Character of Christ,” from an early 
edition of the Considerations, which were first published, without the Reflections, 
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with those who are determined to hold their present opi- 
nions, whatever they be, at all events, and who shut their 


ears to all conviction; for such must be all those who 
censure my conduct. 


Another of my opponents (but I am not now able to say 
which) ridiculing the Bishop of Landaff’s truly useful pub- 
lication for the use of young clergymen,* amuses himself 
with the idea of the perplexity of a Welsh curate, who 
should not be able to tell which scheme of faith, contained 
in that work, he should adopt; not considering, or perhaps 
not knowing, that the chief use of reading is to make men 
think, and form systems for themselves ; and that every per- 
son officiating as a Christian minister, whether residing in 
Wales or elsewhere, may reasonably be supposed to do this. 
Perhaps this acute reasoner would find a difference between 
treatises bound up together, uniformly printed, and pub- 
lished by the same person, and such as are published sepa- 
rately. Or perhaps, having his head full of the idea of 


in 1745: “ Doctor Law (pp. 290—292) likewise talks of ‘a Being of infinite glory 
and perfection, the image of the invisible God, the first born of every creature, and 
the Lord of heaven and earth, condescending to degrade himself from all this power 
and dignity ; divest himself of every glorious attribute, and appear not only in the 
form, but real nature of man, and in its most imperfect aud forlorn estate; under 
all the wants and weakuesses, and pains of infancy; that he should be content to 
recover his former qualities again, one by one, in slow degrees, and mixed with all 
the infirmities of childhood.’” Survey, pp. 191, 192. 

When the Bishop published his sixth edition in 1774, he had so far altered his 
views as to substitute, (pp. 275, 276,) for the former part of the first sentence, the 
following: “ That a Being of inconceivable perfections should divest himself of every 
glorious attribute,” &c. In the seventh (Carlisle) edition, the author thus gives the 
passage, now abandoning all his former notions of Christ’s pre-existence: 

“ That the great Messenger and Mediator of a new covenant, fixed in the Divine 
decrees from the beginning, foretold by the ancient prophets, and announced by an 
host of angels, that he should at length appear, not only in the form, but real nature 
of man, and in its most imperfect and forlorn state, under all the wants, and weak- 
nesses, and pains of infancy; that he should receive the Divine communications in 
slow degrees, (Luke xi. 52,) and mixed with all the infirmities of childhood ν᾽ 
Considerations, 1784, p. 280. 

Thus was the “ Theory, purged of some ancient prejudices relative to pre-exist- 
ence,” as Bishop Law expresses himself in a Letter to Mr. Lindsey, from “ Cam- 
bridge, September 23, 1788. See Mr. Belsham's Memoirs, p. 163. 

Dr. Fleming also objected (Survey, p. 185) to Dr. Law’s representation of “ eter- 
nal life—as the purchase of our Saviour and Redeemer Christ ;” and there is, in the 
sixth edition, pp. 281—286,’a long note, in which the bishop appears to maintain 
the doctrine of atonement in the manner of Dr. Taylor and Mr. Tomkins. ‘This note 
is entirely omitted, on the same passage, p. 295, of the Carlisle edition. 

Thus laudably cautious was this Unitarian writer not to misrepresent religion to 
his readers. How deeply is it to be regretted, that, in his prelatical character, Dr. 
Law should have continued through life to misrepresent himself before the public, 
while virtually professing the doctrine, performing the offices, and enjoying the lucra- 
tive dignities of a T'rinttartan church, deaf to the warning voice—Come out of her, 
and be ye separate! See Vol. III. p. 378; Mon. Repos. I. p. 178. 

* Theological Tracts, six vols. ϑνο. 1785. See supra, p. 350. 
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subscription, he might think that nothing is to be read that 
is not also to be subscribed. 

Several of my opponents, as well as Mr. Howes, have 
amused themselves and their readers with the letters, &c., 
I have lately subjoined to my name, in the title pages of 
some of my publications,* under the idea, as I must sup- 
pose, of their reflecting some ridicule upon me, though they 
do not seem to have been able to make out their meaning. 
If this circumstance be any disgrace to me, it is my misfor- 
tune, and should entitle me to their compassion, as it was 
not of my seeking. None of them, however, reflect any 
dishonour on either of our English universities. 

This business reminds me of what is told of Dr. South, 
who being reflected upon by Dean Sherlock,f on account of 
his weé, (of which the dean might think that he made an 
improper use,) replied, that ἐς it might have pleased God to 
have made Azm a wit.” Let my adversaries, therefore, spare 
me on this subject, since it might have happened that their 
names should have had the same appendages with mine. 

Some, as any thing is easier than close argumentation, 
have even amused themselves with the number of my pub- 
lications, and others with my moétos; and perhaps they may 
find some instruction as well as amusement in them. 

I‘ have been sometimes amused with what has been said 
of myself, and my opinions, of which some, who have ad- 
dressed letters to me, seem to have been as ignorant as they 
have been of my titles. I need not observe that I have been 
most unmercifully stripped by them of every commendable 
quality of mind, natural or acquired, and of every kind of 
literature that is requisite to my writing on the subjects 
which I have presumed to discuss; but it is my prede (rank 
pride, and haughtiness of soul, as the poet calls it) on which 
they have enlarged the most. No man, I suppose, can pre- 
sume to think for himself, and much less to teach others, but 
he must be proud. 

«Τὸ is, unquestionably, pride,” says one of them to you, 
“ which has brought on your presumptuous teacher that 
τσωρωσις, that blindness and hardness of heart, the one as 
consequential of the other.” ‘To avoid this pride you can 
do no less than implicitly receive what your teachers think 


* See supra, p. 472, Note ||. 

+ “ During their bitter controversy on the T'rinity, 1693—1695. See Memoirs 
of South, prefixed to his Posthumous Discourses, 1717, pp. 118—134; Dr. Toulmin’s 
Historical View, 1814, pp. 177—187. 
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proper to prescribe to you; and, perhaps, that humility may 
have tts perfect work, it may be advisable to sign the follow- 
ing form prescribed by a Protestant synod in France [1612]: 
«ς | receive and approve, all that is contained in the confes- 
sion of faith of the Reformed Churches of this nation, and 
promise to persevere therein to my life’s end; and never to 
believe or teach any thing not conformable to it.”* Indeed, 
I do not see that any thing short of this will satisfy your 
tutors that your creed zs absolutely fixed ; and without this 
you will be in the same reproachful situation with myself. 

This gentleman advises the Dean of Canterbury to have 
nothing more to say to me, and he even wishes that I may 
never see what he addresses to you, ‘* because his letter was 
written without any view to convert me, but to preserve 
you.” But if this had been his object, he should have 
circulated his Address in the universities only, and not have 
advertised it for public sale. 

As to my religion, it is, according to this candid writer, 
‘‘ without a soul, without a Bible, (that is worth your atten- 
tion,) without a church, and without a Saviour.’ What 
this sentence wants in truth and sense, it makes up in 
sound, 

A father, more careful of the orthodoxy than of the honesty 
of his son Charles, informs him, (p. 21,) that ““ all good and 
wise men in every age have thought it their duty to comply 
with the established religion of their country ; and that he 
only subscribes the Thirty-nine Articles as a layman, and as 
terms of peace and communion.’’+ 


* See the Preface to Jortin’s “ Remarks on [Ecclesiastical History,” 1751, p. xvii. 
(P.) Dr. Price, speaking of Calvinism, says, ‘In Scotland, if I am not mistaken, 
the clergy are required not only to declare their belief of this system, but that they 
will constantly adhere to it, that is, never grow wiser.” Sermons, p. 52, Note. 

+ The author of an “ Address to the Candidates for Orders, &c.” 1787, says, that 
if Dr. Priestley had lived in the time of Christ, “ he would have been among the 
foremost of those whose detestable hands were lifted up to destroy the God of their 
life, the author of their eternal salvation.” See New Ann. Reg. VIII. p. [222]. 

τ The following advice “ to all gentlemen school-boys, who are designed for the 
university of Oxford,” was given nearly a century ago: 

*¢ Never explain your opinions, but let your declarations be, that you are church- 
men, and that you believe as the church believes. —Suppress, as much as possible, 
that busy spirit of curiosity, which too often fatally exerts itself in youthful breasts ; 
but if (notwithstanding all your non-inquisitiveness) the strong beams of truth will 
break in upon your minds, let them shine inwardly; disturb not the public peace 
with your private discoveries and illuminations; no, if you have any concern for 
your welfare and prosperity, let Aristotle be your guide absolute in philosophy, and 
Athanasius in religion.” Terra-Filius, (No. XX XI. May 1, 1721,) Ed. 3, 1754, 

»p- 167, 168. See the Correspondence of Wakefield with the late Dr. Bennet, 

ishop of Cloyne, Mon. Repos. XV. pp. 512—514. 
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According to these wise maxims, his dear Charles ought 
to be a Pagan with Pagans, a Mahometan with Mahometans, 
and a Christzan only with Christians ; that is, he is to be of 
no religion at all; and then, indeed, he may subscribe any 
thing. This is the wisdom that is ascribed to the Vicar of 
Bray, who, in all the revolutions in this country, about the 
time of the Reformation, like a wise and good man, was con- 
sistent in keeping his preferment.* What this wise father 
meant by subscribing as a layman, or as ὦ term of peace and 
communion, is best known to himself. I am utterly unable 
to divine it; and as little would it have been comprehended 
by those who framed these articles, who certainly meant to 
enforce consent in matters of faith. 

The same excellent judge of this controversy, who says, 
(p. 25,) that he is “ no bigot to orthodoxy,” (in which 1 
verily believe he says truly,) and that, “* when he was a 
young man he was inclined to think freely on these sub- 
jects, and was a little staggered at the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity,” speaks of the opinion of Dr. Clarke, and even that of 
Dr. Price, as ‘“ differing from orthodoxy by a slight dis- 
tinction,” whereas he says, that my opinions (which are infi- 
nitely nearer to those of Dr. Price than Dr. Price’s are to the 
standard of orthodoxy) ‘“‘ approach very near to those of 
Hobbes and Spinoza, in their atheistical tendency,” and, 
(p. 9.) that on my principles I may as well give up the 
belief of a Deity as that of the Trinity.” You will not, | 
hope, expect from me a serious confutation of such absurd 
calumny as this. Pang Ce 


* « The Vicar of Bray, in Berkshire, [commemorated in a popular song,] was a 
Papist under the reign of Henry the Eighth, and a Protestant under Edward the 
Sixth; he was a Papist again under Queen Mary, and at length became a Protestant 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. When this scandal to the gown was reprcached 
for his versatility of religious creeds, he made answer, ‘1 canuot help that: but, if 
I changed my religion, | am sure I kept true to my principle; which is, to live and 
die Vicar of Bray!"" Curiosities of Literature, 1791, pp. 392, 393. 

One of Wakefield’s correspondents, in 1778, “ Mr. Wilde, of Chadkirk,” who, 
“continued through life on a small cure of forty pounds a-year,” because he could 
not “ repeat his subscription,” thus describes the compliant disposition of his cleri- 
cal contemporaries: ‘1 am verily persuaded, that if the Bible was burnt to-morrow, 
and the Alcoran introduced and established in its stead, we should still, provided 
the emoluments were the same, have plenty of Bisnors, Prirsts aND Deacons.” 
Memoirs, |. p. 166. 

“ Gentlemen school-boys—designed for Oxford,” were thus instructed in 1721: 
“* You go thither, prepossessed with a sanguine, but ignorant opinion,—that you 
are to follow what in your conscience you think right, and to disclaim what you 
judge wrong.—I advise you to shake off this childish prejudice.—Your only safe 
way is to carry along with you consciences chartes blanches, ready to receive any 
impression that you may please to stamp upon them.” Terra-Fiélius, (No. XXXI.,) 
I. pp. 166, 167. 
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LETTER VII. 
Of a Letter addressed to me by an Under-graduate. 


GENTLEMEN, 


THERE is another publication * 1 shall take more particu- 
lar notice of, not that it has more of real plausibility in it, but 
because it has been more noticed by the world, and because 
it is written by a young man, an Under-graduate of Oxford, 
perhaps the very Charles to whom the preceding letter is 
addressed. Indeed, he appears to be a very docile youth. 
The oldest fellow of a college could not have imbibed his 
father’s maxims, or have profited more by the sermons 
delivered at St. Mary’s, than he has done. After learning 
himself, he justly thinks himself sufficiently qualified to 
teach others. : 

So perfectly indifferent is this well-tutored young man to 
the pursuit of truth, that he ludicrously represents myself, 
and all who are engaged in it, as John Gilpin, and the man 
at Hughes’s,t and himself and his friends as unconcerned 
spectators, standing aghast at our performances. ‘Two cen- 
turies ago, Luther and Melancthon, Zunglius and Calvin, 
were the performers, and the Catholics in general the gaping 
crowd, 

After I had written my Letter to Mr. Pitt, [1787, | thought 
I had gone too far in representing the English universities 
as ‘* stagnant waters, offensive to the neighbourhood,” and 
really meant to make a public retraction of it; but 1 sus- 
pended this design, when I perused this deéter, which was 


* “ A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Priestley, by an Under-graduate,” 1787. 

t+ The Letter relating to the Under-graduate of Oxford was written before the 
report of its author being the Dean of Canterbury reached me; and as the writer 
begins with saying, ‘*I am one of the young men to whom you have offered your 
services, as a director of their theological studies;” it is barely credible that a man 
of his character should affirm what cannot be termed less than an absolute falsehood. 
If the report be without foundation, the dean will, no doubt, take an early oppor- 
tunity of disclaiming a publication so unworthy of him. (/.) 

Dr. Priestley has declared his great aversion to writing under, or ever addressing, 
a feigned character. (See Vol. 1. Memoirs 52, 1V. p. 326, Note.) Yet his censure 
of Dr. Horne is scarcely justified by the occasion. The Dean of Canterbury might, 
surely, according to an allowed practice, assume the character and adopt the style 
of an Under-graduate, without any breach of integrity; though under favour of that, 
or any other disguise, to ridicule a serious inquiry after scriptural truth, was unwor- 
thy of a sober disputant. 

That the Dean of Canterbury was this Under-graduate, though the Letter is not 
in the collection of his writings, is fully admitted by his biographer. See Dr. Horne’s 
Life in Works, I. p. 135. 

¢ Letter, p.5. (P.) 
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read with applauding avidity by many, and was never cen- 
sured, as it ought to have been, by the heads of the Univer- 
sity; though it abounds with such maxims and reasonings, 
as ought to be reprobated as nuisances in every free country, 
or where there is the least regard for truth and integrity. 
For your instruction, gentlemen, I shall animadvert upon a 
few passages in that performance, and especially on those in 
which the author defends your subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England, at the time of matri- 
culation; a thing so manifestly absurd, that the very mention 
of it is sufficient to expose it. 

‘To make an oral profession, amounts,” he says, ‘ to 
the same thing with setting our hands to a paper which 
contains it. But who, from the beginning, was ever ad- 
mitted into the Christian church without first having made 
such a profession δ᾽ * 

But, he is greatly mistaken, if he imagine that any per- 
sons were admitted to the profession of Christianity, in the 
primitive ages, without allowing time to be instructed in 
the principles of it, and without giving some evidence that 
they saw reason for making the profession, Supposing that 
any person had come to an apostle and said, “1 hear you 
teach a religion which is called the Christian. I am en- 
tirely ignorant of it, or of the reasons by which it is sup- 
ported ; but if you will please to baptize me, I may learn 
these particulars afterwards.” Do you think that any apos- 
tle would have baptized such a person? Did not the 
Christian church, in the early ages, always keep persons a 
considerable time in the class of catechumens, in which they 
were regularly instructed in the principles of Christianity, 
before they were admitted to baptism. 

Now, is any thing like this done at your universities? Do 
the persons who admit students, and receive their subscrip- 
tions, tell them that, before they can be admitted to the 
privileges of the place, they must signify their assent to a 
certain number of articles of faith, and that it behoves them 
to consider whether they can admit them or not? Do they 
give you proper fzme for this consideration, and refuse to 
receive your subscriptions unless you can give an account 
of the articles to be subscribed, and of your reasons for 
assenting to them? Indeed, I fear that the conduct of the 
heads of your universities is very different from that of any 
ministers in the Christian church for a Jong period of time. 


* Letter, p. 25. (P.) 
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This young gentleman makes another objection to the 
abolition of subscription which I should never have thought 
of, when he says, “ I cannot renounce Paganism and em- 
brace Christianity, might a Heathen have said; for though 
1 now think the former to be false, and the latter to be true, 
I will not pretend to say when my creed will be fixed: I 
may, on farther examination, think exactly the reverse.” %* 
With this, those who receive a man’s present confession of 
faith have nothing todo. The apostles did not refuse to 
admit a person to baptism because he might afterwards 
apostatize, though they knew this to be a possible case, 
because it often happened. When you subscribe your 
Thirty-nine Articles, you do not, 1 imagine, engage never to 
think otherwise. This would be curious indeed. However, 
not having been educated in your universities, I may be 
ignorant of their constitution; and if this be the case, it is 
an objection to your subscriptions with which 1 was not 
acquainted. 

Another sentiment in his letter is even more extraordinary 
than would be the practice of subscribing for life; as it im- 
plies a degree of obsequiousness and abjectness of mind, at 
which I should have thought that the spirit of any man, and 
especially that of a young man, and an Englishman, must 
have revolted. ‘ If,’ says he, “ the compilers were mis- 
taken in an article, it is incumbent on our governors, when 
convinced of such mistake, to alter or expunge that article.’> 
Nothing, then, it seems, is incumbent on yourselves. You 
must receive whatever your governors are pleased to pre- 
scribe; and should they think proper to give you the articles 
of a Popish, a Presbyterian, or ἃ Mahometan creed, you have 
nothing to do but to sign them. You do not even claim the 


* Letter, p.6. (P.) With reference to the sneer on Dr. Priestley’s creed not 
being fixed, (see supra, p. 414,) upon which “ Dr. Horne runs divisions without 
end,” Mr, Lindsey has the following remarks: 

“In the sense in which Dr. Priestley declares this, you will find that good man, 
Archbishop Tillotson, agreeing with him, as will also every person of good sense 
and calm reflection, and that is under no wrong bias. For that worthy prelate, in 
his funeral sermon for Dr. Whichcot, having mentioned it as customary with learned 
men, at a certain age, ‘ to make their understandings, as he expresses it, ‘and to fix 
and settle their judgments on important points, from which they were not to re- 
cede,’ he commends his deceased friend, that ‘ he was so wise as to be willing to learn 
to the last; i.e. he had never any fixed creed.” Vind. Priestl. pp. 77, 78. See 
Mem. of Lindsey, p. 199. 

Of Luther's three requisites for a Christian minister, the last was to be always a 
learner. “* Tria verbi ministro facienda, evolvere biblia, orare serio, et semper disct- 
pulum manere.” See Melch. Adam, quoted in Robinson's Claude, 1779, p. 22. 
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liberty of expostulating with your governors. Every thing 
they do must be from their own motion. 

The same servile disposition appears in another passage of 
his letter: ‘* You exhort us to associate and pray relief from 
subscription to the articles of the Church of England. Why? 
That we may be free to change as you have changed. But, 
Sir, we desire not to do so.”** That is, he does not wish to 
have the power of changing, not even of getting right, if he 
were ever so far wrong. Here he discovers plain marks of 
the chain, which the wolf discovered on the neck of the well- 
fed dog in the fable, and of its having been worn a consider- 
able time. - Let me range at large, and have, at least, the 
power of going where I please, though I may sometimes go 
where [I should not. For the same reason for which this 
Under-graduate contemptuously rejects his relegzous liberty, 
he would, no doubt, reject ezvzé liberty also; and I suppose 
he would be equally proud of both his chains. 

What he farther says on the subject of authority, (which 
has no meaning at all, if it do not mean authority in matters 
of religion, or receiving a creed imposed by others,) is in the 
highest degree disgraceful in any place of liberal education, 
which ought to be devoted to inquiry after truth, and the 
use of our reason and best judgment in the inquiry. ‘* You 
are an enemy,’ he says, ““ to authority; but when all is said, 
in many instances it must take place. Some things we must 
at first receive on the authority of our parents, others on that 
of our tutors, and others on that of our governors, ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil. In all, or any of these, it is possible we may 
afterwards discover, or think we discover, errors.” t Indeed, 
gentlemen, if errors should not be found, or, which is the 
same thing with respect to ourselves, be supposed to be 
found, in a creed consisting of thirty-nine complex articles, 
composed above two hundred years ago, in the very dawn of 
the reformation from Popery, by persons who now exercise 
their own reason on the subject, it would be very extraor- 
dinary indeed. But of these acknowledged errors, and the 
consequence of requiring a subscription to them, this Under- 
graduate makes very light. 

«γε pity,” he adds, ‘ with all our hearts, the poor old 
gentleman of sixty, who lamented with so many tears to 
you, his confessor, (having, perhaps, unfortunately first 
taken you for his tutor,) that he had subscribed to the doc- 


* Letter, p..25. (P. + Ibid. p. 28. (P.) 
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trine of the Trinity. and the incarnation of the Son of God. 
Inconveniences may follow in every possible case ; but of in- 
conveniences we must choose the least ; and it is better that 
a few individuals suffer temporal loss, than that the chureh 
should profess no faith, through fear of professing a false 
one.”* All this, you cannot deny, might have been said, 
and even with more plausibility than at present, before the 
Reformation. The adversaries of Luther might have said to 
him, ** We must have a creed, and this creed may contain 
errors. But it is better that it should be so, than that we 
should have no creed at all; and as to those who cannot 
subscribe to it, let them Jeave the church, and the emolu- 
ments of it, to those whe can.” But who, then, gentlemen, 
would be left in it? Not the inquisitive, or the conscienti- 
ous, but as many of the unthinking, the dishonest, and un- 
believers, as could get into it; and when once you have 
admitted such characters as these, you have no means of 
getting them out. They will promise and subscribe any 
thing. 

The maxim that ‘‘ authority once established must be 
submitted to,” which is shamelessly avowed by Dr. Balguy,t 
is wonderfully convenient for this writer’s purpose. It may 
be compared to a coat that equally suits heat or cold, wet or 
dry, and will carry you through the world; for, go where 
you will, among Papists, Vakeielans. or Pagans, you will 
find authority ; aud to this, of whatever kind it be, and in 
what manner soever it has been established, this tame Undcr- 
graduate will make no difficulty of submitting. 

I cannot sufficiently express my indignation at such pro- 
fligate maxims; and I must say, that the seminaries in 
which they are taught are nothing less than nuisances in a 
free country. But I trust there is a prospect of better things 
even in Oxford. This Under-graduate, however, | perceive, 
has no idea of any other Christian churches than such as are 
framed on such maxims as these. ‘ As to a church without 


* Letter, p.28. (P.) ὶ 
+ In his Sermon on Church- Authority, preached at Lambeth Chapel, [1768,] 
ἐπὶ published by order of the Archbishop.” “ Dr. Balguy’s Positions,” are ὁ xa- 
mined in Sect. ix. of Dr. Priestley’s “ Essay on the First Principles of Government,’ 
1771. 

«« Dr. Balguy,” says Archdeacon Blackburne, “ speaks of the folly of ¢ going to 
the Scriptures for what is not to be found in them;’ meaning, the foundation of 
church-authority, or, in other words, of national establishments. The consequence 
is, that those national establishments will bid the fairest fur permanency, which have 
their greatest supports from human power, aud the least countenance from the 
Scriptures. But, then, these are the establishments against which the cries of the 
Christian reformer are the loudest. /rgo, the Christian reformer is a wronghead, 
the whitewasher of a Negro.” Confessional, Ed. 3, 1770, Advertisement, pp. ix. Χο 
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any confession,” he says, ** which should receive into its 
bosom all the different sects and discordant opinions now 
roaming about the world, we have no conception of such a 
church ; nor, if such a one could be framed, or when framed, 
set for a twelvemonth, do we desire to be members of 
it! 

In this case, then, he would not have been a member of 
the church that was established by the apostles ; for they 
required nothing besides faith in the divine mission of 
Christ, as the term of communion with them; and this 
is the only article of faith that is properly essential to Chris- 
tianity. This isthe maxim of Unztarzan churches, which 
have subsisted many twelvemonths, and which, I doubt 
not, will subsist when the Church of England, as by law 
established, shall be forgotten. 

So much more liberal are even the modern Catholies than 
this Under-graduate of Oxford, that 1 lately heard a most 
respectable priest of that communion say, that he would 
have nothing in any public liturgy, or confession of faith, 
but what all Christians, in all ages, and at all times, could 
agree in. Quod semper, quod ubeque, quod ab omnibus, was 
his language ; which I am informed was also that of the 
excellent Hales of Eton, a member of the Church of En- 
gland. Where, Sirs, must this Under-graduate have lived 
to have got so contracted and so dark a mind; when the 
sunshine of liberality has reached even the Church of 
Rome? Must it be said, that the very last footsteps of 
bigotry shall be in Oxford ὃ 

Before he can be authorized to pronounce, as he now 
takes upon himself to do, what may, and what may not 
exist, and exist with advantage, in the world at large, he 
must look beyond the precincts of your University. A 
man who has never seen or heard of any animals besides 
those of England, would say, that the elephant and rhino- 
ceros were mere chimeras. 

Go upon the Continent, and you will see what you cannot 
in England, many Catholic and many Protestant states ad- 
mitting to offices of the highest trust and power, persons of 
all religions indiscriminately. And go to North America, you 
will see a large country, of greater extent than the whole of 
Europe, in many parts of which there is a strong, general 
sense of religion, without the civil establishment of any 
particular mode of it; and yet the people live at peace, and 
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in good harmony with one another. These things are deemed 
impossible at Oxford, but they are realized in the world. 

As to the many particular opinions, of which this writer 
lightly, very lightly indeed, descants, 1 shall not enter into 
them in this letter to you, (it being evident that he has not 
yet read my Desquiseteons on Matter and Spirit, which he 
takes upon him to censure, and acknowledges he had not 
read Mr. Lindsey’s Sequel any farther than p. 87,*) but I 
hold myself ready to discuss them with more able oppo- 
nents. ‘That the genuine sense of scripture, and the general 
tenor of it, are clearly in favour of what I have advanced, 
I have no doubt ; and as to the principal of them, on which 
every thing else of consequence depends, 1 am now, in my 
“ History of the Early Opinions concerning Christ,” earn- 
estly calling upon his superiors, such as Dr. Horne, Mr. 
White, and Mr. Howes, to prove the existence of that doc- 
trine which he holds so sacred, in the three first centuries of 
Christianity; a period in which there is no want of records, 
to prove what were the opinions of both the learned and the 
unlearned, The evidence which I have produced, that the 
Christian church was originally Unitarian, has now been 
some time before the world, and it challenges the most ri- 
gorous examination of his masters. 

This Under-graduate ironically thanks me for ‘“‘ my com- 
pliment to your Universities, as resembling pools of stag- 
nant waters, secured by dams and mounds, and offensive 
to the neighbourhood.” If you would wipe away the 
reproach, make a proper outlet for your stagnant water ; Ict 
learning flow at Oxford as freely as the Jszs in its neighbour- 
hood ; and admit not only any native of Great Britain, but 
any inhabitant of the world, to enjoy the advantages of it, 
unfettered by your illiberal subscriptions. When 1 amasked, 
as 1 often am, by foreigners, at which of our Universities 
1 was educated, and am obliged to say in reply, that at nei- 
ther of them would myself, or any son of mine, be admitted 
to study, I blush for you and for my country. You ought 
to blush for yourselves. When I was lately at Oxford, and 
was struck beyond my expectation with the noble advan- 
tages for study of which you are possessed, | could not help 
saying with Horace, Cur eget indignus quisque, te divite ?} 
A professor in the University of Cracow, who lately visited 
me, and who had come through Oxford in his way to Bir- 
mingham, told me, he was absolutely astonished to find that 


* Letter, p.29. (P.) 4 Lhid. ν. 15. (P.) 
{ Satirarum, Lib. ii. Sat. ii, 103. 
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such a seminary as that is, was not open to all the world, 
and that he should hardly have believed the fact, if he had 
not been informed of it at the place. In his own Univer- 
sity he said, the professors, indeed, must be Catholics, but 
the students might be of any religion. He said, they had 
several Protestants, and some Jews. In another part of 
Poland, he informed me that there is an University counte- 
nanced by the government, in which all the professors are 
Protestants. With respect to liberality, we shall soon, to 
appearance, be once more the divisz toto orbe Britannz, Let 
those blush whom it may concern, 

I am sorry to see so able a writer as Mr. Paley (whose 
work. is, in several respects, very justly admired in the Uni- 
versities) defend the subscription to the articles of the 
Church of England on so very poor a ground, as a sup- 
position that it was the intention of the compilers of them 
to exclude from the church only the Papists, the Anabap- 
tists, and the Purztans; and, therefore, that any person who 
belongs to none of these classes, may safely subscribe them. 
« They,” says he, ‘* who contend that nothing less can jus- 
tify subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, than the actual 
belief of each and every separate proposition contained in 
them, must suppose that the legislature expected the con- 
sent of ten thousand men, and that in perpetual sucession, 
not to one controverted proposition, but to many hundreds. 
It is difficult to conceive how this could be expected by 
any who observed the incurable diversity of human opinion 
upon all subjects short of demonstration,”* 


* «“ Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy,” 1785, 4to, p. 181. (P.) 

“1 blush for him,” says Wakefield, “ 1 blush for this degradation of my species, 
when [ see a man like Dr. Paley, of great worth and talents, and whose senti- 
ments, from their general diffusion, must be so important to society, when | see 
that author stain the pages of his incomparable book with such a shuffling chapter 
on subscription to articles of religion. 

“The question is not, he knows very well, without any information from me, 
what a legislature, little versed in the genuine principles of Christian liberty, 
might expect from the subject, but for what the subject in reqlity engages. Whe- 
ther the words and conduct of the subscriber, in all plain construction of language, 
and conformably to every interpretation of human actions, do not imply an accep- 
ee of the contents of those articles, for religious truths?” Mem. of Wakefield, 

. pp. 129—131. 

“ What,” says Whiston, * will become of all oaths, promises, and securities 
among men, if the plain, real truth and meaning of words be no longer the mea- 
sure of what we are to profess, assert, or practise; but every one may, if he do 
but openly declare it, put his own strained interpretation, as he pleases, upon 
them; especially if this be to be allowed in the most sacred matters of all, the 
signing articles of faith, the making solemn confessions of the same, and the 
offering up public prayers, praises, and doxologies to the Great Gop, in the 
solemn assemblies of his worship? This I own 7 dare not do, at the peril of my 
salvation.” Hist. Mem. of Clarke, Ed. 3, 1748, p. 40. 
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But how are we to judge of men’s intentions, but by their 
language? Absurd, no doubt, it was, to expect what Mr. 
Paley states ; but the compilers of the articles certainly dd 
expect it, or they would have had recourse to different and 
shorter expedients. Had they meant nothing more than to 
exclude Papists, Anabaplists, and Puritans, they would have 
confined their subscription to such articles as were incon- 
sistent with their peculiar tenets. Can Mr. Paley believe 
that, if any one of them had been asked, whether he did not 
mean to exclude all Arzans and Socinzans from the Church 
of England, he would not have replied in the affirmative ? 
And, therefore, according to Mr. Paley’s own ideas, none of 
them ought to subscribe. 

{t is now, I find, very much the custom to say, that you 
may safely subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, provided you think that it is, upon the whole, 
the best constituted of all the established churches, or that 
you think it preferable to any of the sects of the Dissenters, 
though there are many things that you disapprove of in it, 
and many of the particular articles that you do not think to 
be true. 

But can you think that this was the idea of those who 
framed the articles, or has there been any act of the legis- 
lature, since their times, that authorizes such a subscription ? 
And certainly there is no other power that has a right to 
define the meaning of subscription. 

If, however, this be your own real meaning in subscrib- 
ing, honestly declare it at the time of subscription, and see 
how it will be received. At present, when you subscribe 
to all.the articles together, (which is the same thing as sub- 
scribing to each of them separately,) you assert some truths 
and some falsehoods. But is there any other case in which 
the telling of some truths will excuse the telling of any 
falsehoods ? What would you think of any man who, when 
upon his oath, should do so in a court of justice? And is 
not a deliberate subscription a thing as solemn as that, and 
a case that requires as scrupulous an adherence to exact 
truth ? 

Besides, if a general preference of the constitution of the 
Church of England would justify your subscription to αὐ 
her articles, you ought at least to have examined whether 
it is entitled to that preference, by a careful comparison of 
it with other churches ; and you ought to be particularly 
upon your guard, lest the external advantages of an esta- 
blished and endowed church do not lay some bias on your 
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judgment. But can you say that you have done any thing 
of this, at the time of your subscription, whether at matri- 
culation or afterwards ? 

Far would I be, gentlemen, from leading you to despise 
your tutors or your parents, or to resist any proper authority, 
as several of my opponents more than «insinuate. I kuow 
the feelings of both parent and tutor, and am sensible how 
necessary it is that young persons should submit, and in 
some cases even implicitly, to their superiors. But there 
is a power to which myself, my children, and my pupils are 
equally subject, and to this we all owe the greatest deference. 
We are all the children of God, and he is styled the God of 
truth ; and you need not be told that you must obey God 
rather than men. 

As you value the favour of God, therefore, you must 
respect truth and sincerity ; and on no consideration, at the 
injunction of no authority whatever, should you declare, in 
any form, that you believe any doctrine to be true, when you 
know that you have not duly considered it, and, therefore, 
cannot tell whether it be soornot. The doctrine being of 
itself true, will not excuse you. Your declaration implies 
that you belzeve it to be true, and, consequently, that you 
have seen sufficient reason to believe it, that is, that you 
have duly examined it ; otherwise you might just as well 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles at your baptism, or have 
your godfathers or godmothers subscribe them for you. 

Let me recommend to your perusal an excellent work of 
the late Archdeacon Blackburne, entitled the Confesstonal,** 
in which you will see every pretence for subscribing what is 
not really believed, exposed as it ought to be. But surely 
this is a case that cannot require any arguing. Had not the 
temptation to subscribe, and the inconvenience of not sub- 
scribing, been so great, we should never have heard of sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles, as artecles of peace or 
communion, or any other of those wretched subterfuges that 
we now hear of, but which would have been reprobated with 
the greatest indignation by the framers of the articles, as 
they are by those who subscribe bond fide at this day. 

What Dr. Croft t says of the clergy, applies with equal 
force to all who join in worship with them. ‘* What ought 


* First published in 1766; a third Edition 1770; since republished in the 
author’s Works, 1804. He died in 1787. See Vol. IIL. p. 378. _It_is remarkable 
that this author was so inconsistent, that in the case of Mr. Lindsey, he ‘* utterly 
disapproved the measure of leaving the church.” See Mr. Belsham’s Mem. of 
Lindsey, p. 76. 

+ See infra, p. 507. 
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to be imagined,” he says, ““ concerning those who enter the 
holy temple, and offer supplications to God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost, and yet disbelieve them to be objects 
of adoration? Is not the sin of hypocrisy and duplicity 
aggravated when committed in the more immediate presence 
of Him unto whom all hearts be open, all desires known, 
and from whom no secrets are hid ?’% Unless, therefore, 
you really believe Christ to be a proper object of worship, 
you ought neither to subscribe a declaration that he is so, 
nor, on any account, join in such worship. 
I am, &c. 


bettas Vil 
Of Dr. Croft’s Bampton Lectures. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Tuouacu Dr. Croft’s Sermons do not immediately con- 
cern myself, yet as they relate to the subject of my address 
to you, I cannot wholly pass them without notice. He 
avows himself a friend to freedom of inquiry, but advances 
many things utterly inconsistent with it ; and the general 
tendency of all his discourses is evidently to discourage it. 
But his own faith is so great, that it is the Jess to be won- 
dered at, that he should expect to find a considerable degree 
of it in others. — 

«ς If transubstantiation,” he says, ‘* prayers for the dead, 
purgatory, or any other part of their institution” (viz. that of 
the Catholics) “* which Protestants reject, had been found in 
the sacred writers, Our opposition would be unwarrantable. 
We should be found to fight against God.”+ This brings 
to my mind the story of a good old woman, who, on being 
asked whether she believed the literal truth of Jonah being 
swallowed by a whale, replied, yes, and added, that if the 
Scriptures had said that Jonah swallowed the whale, she 
should have believed it too. How aman can be said to 
believe what is, in the nature of things, zmposszble, on any 
authority, 1 cannot conceive. Perhaps Dr. Croft can ex- 
plain the mental process by which it is performed. 

This writer has formed the highest idea of the importance 
of a civil establishment of religion, and he ascribes every 
mischief to sectaries; while others, who are sufficiently 
attached to an establishment, have the generosity to ac- 
knowledge that sectaries are of some use, at least, like an 


* Sermons, p. 129. (P.) Τ Loid. p. 125. (PB. 
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Opposition to government. ‘If our Jerusalem,” he says, 
** were at unity with herself, if her inhabitants all spake the 
same thing, if there were no divisions among them, &c., the 
general interest of Christianity would daily be improved.”* 

Now it requires but little discernment, and a little know- 
ledge of history and of the world, to see that the reverse of 
this must be true. The Catholics might with the same 
reason say of their church what Dr. Croft does of the Church 
of England, and might exclaim against the Reformers in 
general, as much as he does against the Dissenters of this 
country. But is not the state of the Catholic Church 
much improved since the Reformation? And is it not 
equally evident that the clergy of the Church of England 
are much more learned, and more exemplary in their 
conduct, in consequence of there being Dissenters, and 
those not despicable? Is not an useful emulation excited 
by this means? What learned works are produced by the 
divines of Sweden and Denmark, where there are no Dis- 
senters >t 

Sectaries, no doubt, give the divines of the establishment 
some trouble, as we see in the present controversy ; but the 
Dean of Canterbury allows that the discipline is not without 
its use. Does not the opposition they meet with make 
them give greater attention to their principles; and if they 
be well founded, will they not stand the firmer in conse- 
quence of it? It is nothing but error that can finally suffer 
by discussion, ‘Truth ever seeks the light, and challenges 
investigation. 

Dr. Croft himself when, in his last sermon, he has worked 
himself up to some degree of courage, appears to entertain 
no doubt with respect to the issue of any contest, and 1 dare 
say, smiles at my grains of gun-powder. ‘‘ The attempts to 


* Sermons, p. 169. (P.) 

+ Algernon Sydney, after his public “ employment in Denmark and Sweden,” 
thus speaks of their priests in a letter “ to his father, Robert Earl of Leicester,” 
dated Sept. 8, 1660: 

«‘In all the countryes that [ haue passed through, they are the most ignorant 
people that euer 1 met with of that profession, excepting that most of them speake 
a littell Latine. The most emineat men amongst them, learne to understand 
English; their libraryes are full of Baxter, Burroughes, and other English Puritane 
sermon books, and out of them they preach. I was acquainted with one Brokman, 
in Denmark, who had bin in England; be hath all the books of that kind, that I 
thivk haue comme out theis twenty yeares; knowes nothing but what he learnes 
by rote out of them, and by theire help is grown soe eminent, that about tow 
moneths since, he was promoted to the best bishoprick in Denmark, next to that of 
Roskyld.” See the Sydney Papers. 

In the same letter is the following testimony to the impolicy of an enforced uni- 
formity. ‘ Lubeck decayes dayly, which is by all men attributed to theire stiffe- 
nesse in matters of religion, in admitting none to liue amongst them but Lutherans.” 
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overturn our establishment,” he says, ““ have met with no 
success equal to the sanguine expectations of our adversa- 
ries. The numbers of the discontented bear no proportion 
to the whole ecclesiastic body, many of whom search the 
Scriptures, peruse the fathers, and consult every source of 
information with unremitting zeal and industry. The spirit 
of inquiry ought not to be restrained by human laws, and 
to that spirit alone we wish to be indebted for the perma- 
nence of our church.”* 

This is the language of courage, and of generosity ; but 
this paragraph is by no means in unison with many other 
parts of the sermons. In some of them he almost adopts 
the language of despair. ‘* We are surrounded,” he says, 
‘“ by so numerous an host of adversaries, that we must be 
cautious how we put on our spiritual armour, and lest we 
expose to danger the walls of our defenced city. All our 
vigilance will be scarce sufficient for the conflict.”+ The 
prayer that follows is that of men who find themselves 
reduced to the last extremity: ‘* May He who teacheth 
man knowledge, and giveth strength for the battle, support 
and assist us! May he give a blessing to the weakest and 
most imperfect endeavours, and may zeal and sincerity com- 
pensate for the weakness of our performances ;” that is, may 
God give to our weak arguments all the effect of strong 
ones, which I suppose he expects from the infatuation of 
their opposers. ‘This diffidence, you observe, is expressed 
in the very opening of his first discourse. And in the 
course of his work he drops several hints of the propriety of 
a little human, as well as divine acd. He mentions “ a just 
extent of power,” the use of which prudence alone restrains, 
and that we ‘* should have no reason to complain if we were 
restrained by the civil magistrate from expressing our senti- 
ments on certain subjects.” + 

Though one of his texts is Luke xii. 57, ““ Yea, and why, 
even of yourselves, judge ye not what is right?” he says, the 
«ς principle which has given a sanction to all the wildness 
and extravagance of enthusiasts and sectaries is this, what- 
ever right any body of men claim to separate from a church 
once established, the same right every individual may claim 
to form a system of doctrines and opinions for himself ;’’§ 
and also, ** it was an absurdity reserved for modern days, to 
imagine that every man was qualified, and authorized, to 


* Sermons, p. 195. (P.) + ibid. ὃ. “(Py 
τ Ibid.p. 131. (P.) § Ibid. p. 92. (P.) 
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frame a system of belief for himself.”% Now does not his 
text sufficiently authorize any man to do this, and did not 
Luther act upon that authority? Did not Calvin form a 
system of belief for himself, before any state adopted it ? 

Dr. Croft speaks with particular caution on the doctrine 
of the Trznzty, and considers all attempts to explain it as one 
of the abuses of reason. “" That every person,” he says, ‘ in 
the ever-blessed Trinity is God, and Lord, no one denies, 
who believes in the Trinity ; but to speak of them collec- 
tively, as three Gods and three Lords, has an air of poly- 
theism.” + But surely it would be no abuse of reason, but a 
capital use of it, to shew that this is nothing more than an 
ar of polytheism, and not the realty. For, after saying 
that the Father is God, the Son equally God, and the Holy 
Ghost God also, it is very natural to count them up, and say 
that then there must be three Gods, since 14+1+1=3. It 
must certainly be a very laudable use of reason to extricate 
men from this great difficulty respecting revelation. 

It is always deemed a great advantage to be able to devise 
familiar illustrations of abstract propositions. Few of them 
can be proved to satisfaction that are incapable of it. And 
had this doctrine been likely to receive any advantage from 
attempts to explain it, it can hardly be doubted but that 
Dr. Croft would have recommended, rather than have dis- 
couraged them. 

This writer enumerates several other abuses of reason ; 
but if you consider them all, you will find that they agree in 
this one circumstance, viz. that the discussion of the articles 
he specifies would probably be attended with some inconve- 
nience to the established system. 

He says, ““ Nor can we forbear wondering that, after the 
Defensio Fide: Nicene, published by an eminent prelate, and 
after a late abstract of the opinions of the fathers of the three 
first centuries, the author of which received from this place 
a just tribute of gratitude, the unlearned should be told that 
the divinity of the Son and Holy Ghost was a doctrine ofa 
later date.” + 

In my turn, I may be allowed to express my surprise, that 
any person, who has given the least attention to the present 
controversy, should hold this language. I allow all that 
Bishop Bull and Dr. Burgh ascribe to the fathers of the , 
second and third century ; I allow that they held the doc- 
trine of the divinity of the Son, at least ; but it was in a 


* Sermons, p. 76. (P.) + Tod. 0. 120.. (P.) 1 hd. p. 78. (P) 
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qualified sense, and by no means the same that was main- 
tained after the Council of Nice. I have also distinctly 
shewn whence the notion of these fathers was borrowed; but 
what I maintain, and by evidence drawn from their own 
writings, is, that while the learned Christians were Trznz- 
tartans, the common people, who had no knowledge of 
Platonism, were simply Unitarians ; and that therefore the 
probability is, that such was the faith of the apostles. Let 
Dr. Croft, or any future Bampton Lecturer, examine and 
refute my arguments if he can. In my opinion they cannot 
choose a more important, or a more seasonabie topic. What 
signifies thundering from a distant bastion, when the enemy 
is breaking open a gate, where the artillery cannot reach him ? 
Let the most strenuous efforts be made where the danger is 
most pressing. © 

I observe that one of the subjects particularly specified by 
Mr. Bampton is, “ the authority of the writings of the primi- 
tive fathers, as to the faith and practice of the primitive 
church.” Let the heads of colleges, then, (who, I find, have 
the nomination of the preacher,) appoint a person the most 
eminent for his acquaintance with ecclesiastical history ; 
and let him be directed to prove, in opposition to what I 
have advanced, in my “ History of Early Opinions con- 
cerning Christ,” that the great body of unlearned Christians 
in the primitive times were Trinitarians. You have every 
advantage for these researches at Oxford, whereas we, who 
are not permitted to study at either of your Universities, can 
only be said to gather the crumbs that fall from your table. 

Rejoicing that you enjoy noble advantages for which 1 
have often sighed, and hoping that they will not be lost upon 
you, 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your sincere well-wisher, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 

P.S. 1 shall take this opportunity of acknowledging a 
mistake I made in my former Letters ; having been since 
informed that, at Cambridge, the Thirty-nine Articles are 
not subscribed at matriculation, but only on admission to 
the degree of Master of Arts; though the students there 
are obliged to attend the service of the Church of England 
from the first, and to declare that they are bond fide mem- 
bers of it when they commence Bachelors. I hope that 
the attempt which the members of that University are now 
[1788] making to relieve themselves still more, will be at- 


tended with success. 
τ a 
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ARGUMENTS FROM HISTORY AGAINST THE DIVINITY AND 
PRE-EXISTENGE OF CHRIST ; 
Or a Summary View of the Evidence for the Primitive Christians 
having held the Doctrine of the Simple Humanity of Christ.* 
(See supra, p. 46.) 


1. Ir isacknowledged by early writers of the orthodox persuasion, 
that two kinds of heresy existed in the times of the apostles, viz. 
that of those who held that Christ was simply a man, and that of 
the Gnostics ; of whom some believed that Christ was man only in 
appearance, and others that it was only Jesus, and not the Christ, 
{a pre-existent spirit who descended from heaven, and dwelt in him,) 
that suffered on the cross. Now the apostle John animadverts with 
the greatest severity upon the latter, but makes no mention of the 
former; and can it be thought probable that he would pass it with- 
out censure if he had thought it to be an error, considering how 
great and how dangerous an error it has always been thought by 
those who have considered it as being an error at all?+ 

2. The great objection that Jews have always made to Chris- 
tianity in its present state is, that it enjoins the worship of more 
Gods than one; and it is a great article with the Christian writers 
of the second and following centuries, to answer this objection. 
But it does not appear in all the book of Acts, in which we hear 
much of the cavils of the Jews, both in Jerusa/em and in many parts 
of the Roman empire, that they made any such objection to Chris- 
tianity then ; nor do the apostles, either there or in their Epistles, 
advance any thing with a view to such an objection. It may be 
presumed, therefore, that no such offence to the Jews had then been 
given by the preaching of a doctrine so offensive to them as that of 
the divinity of Christ must have been. 

3. As no Jew had originally any idea of their Messiah being 
more than a man, and as the apostles and the first Christians had 
certainly the same idea at first concerning Jesus, it may be sup- 
posed that, if ever they had been informed that Jesus was not a man, 
but either God himself, or the maker of the world under God, we 
should have been able to trace the time and the circumstances in 
which so great a discovery was made to them; and also that we 
should have perceived the effect which it had upon their minds ; 
at least by some change in their manner of speaking concerning 
him. But nothing of this kind is to be found in the Gospe/s, in the 


* See this evidence stated more concisely, Vol. V. pp. 505—507. 
+ Maxim [infra No. II.] 12. (P.) See Vol. V. pp. 17, 18. 

1 Maxims 12,13. (P.) See supra pp. 82, 83. 
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book of Acts, or in any of the Epistles. We perceive marks enow 
of other new views of things, especially of the call of the Gentiles 
to partake of the privileges of the gospel; and we hear much of the 
disputes and the eager contention which it occasioned ; but how 
much more must all their prejudices have been shocked by the 
information that a person whom they first took to be ἃ mere man, 
was not a man, but either God bimself, or the maker of the world 
under God !* 

4. All the Jewish Christians, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which was immediately after the age of the apostles, are said to 
have been Ebionites s and these were only of two sorts, some of 
them holding the miraculous conception of our Saviour, and others 
believing that he was the son of Joseph as well as of Mary. None 
of them are said to have believed either that he was God, or the 
maker of the world under God. And is it at all credible that the 
body of the Jewish Christians, if they had ever been instructed by 
the apostles in the doctrine of the divinity or pre-existence of Christ, 
would so soon, and so generally, if not universally, have abandoned 
that faith ? + 

5. Had Christ been considered as God, or the maker of the world 
under God, in the early ages of the Church, he would naturally have 
been the proper object of prayer to Christians; nay, more so than 
God the Father, with whom, on the scheme of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, they must have known that they had less immediate inter- 
course. But prayers to Jesus Christ were not used in early times, 
but gained ground gradually with the opinion of Clirist being God, 
and the object of worship.¢ 

0. Athanasius represents the apostles as obliged to use great 
caution not to offend their first converts with the doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity, and as forbearing to urge that topic till they were first well 
established in the belief of his being the Messiah. He adds, that 
the Jews, being in an error on this subject, drew the Gentiles into it. 
Chrysostom agrees with Athanasius in this representation of the 
silence of the apostles in their first preaching, both with respect to 
the divinity of Christ and his miraculous conception. They both 
represent them as leaving their disciples to learn the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity by way of inference from certain expressions ; and 
they do not pretend to produce any instance in which they taught 
that doctrine clearly and explicitly. § 

7. Hegesippus, the first Christian historian, himself a Jew, and 
therefore probably an Ebionite, enumerating the heresies of his time, 
mentions several of the Gnostic kind, but not that of Christ being 
a mere man. He moreover says, that in travelling to Rome, where 
he arrived in the time of Anicetus, he found all the churches that he 
visited held the faith which had been taught by Christ and the 
apostles, which, in his opinion, was probably that of Christ being 
not God, but man only, Justin Martyr also, and Clemens Alexan- 


* Maxim 13. (P.) See supra, pp. 80, 81. 

+ Maxim6. (P.) See Vol. V. pp. 16, 17; supra, pp, 10, 11, 55. 
1 Maxim 14. (P.) 

§ Joi. 18: (P.) See Vol. V. p. 19; supra, pp. 70, 77, 78. 
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drinus, who wrote after Hegesippus, treat largely of heresies in 
general, without mentioning or alluding to the Unitarians.* 

8. All those who were deemed heretics in early times were cut 
off trom the communion of those who called themselves the orthodox 
Christians, and went by some particular name, generally that of 
their leader, But the Unitarians among the Gentiles were not 
expelled from the assemblies of Christians, but worshipped along 
with those who were called orthodox, and had no particular name 
till the time of Victor, who excommunicated Theodotus ; and a long 
time after that, Epiphanius endeavoured to give them the name of 
Alogi. And though the Ebionites, probably about or before this 
time, had been excommunicated by the Gentile Christians, it was, 
as Jerome says, only on account of their rigid adherence to the law 
of Moses.t 

9. The Apostles’ Creed is that which was taught to all catechu- 
mens before baptism, and additions were made to it from time to 
time, in order to exclude those who were denominated heretics. 
Now, though there are several articles in that creed which allude 
to the Gnostics, and tacitly condemn them, there was not, in the 
time of Tertullian, any article in it that alluded to the Unitarians ; 
so that even then any Unitarian, at least one believing the miraculous 
conception, might have subscribed it. It may, therefore, be con- 
cluded, that simple Unitarianism was not deemed heretical at the 
end of the second century.¢ 

10. It is acknowledged by Eusebius and others, that the ancient 
Unitarians themselves constantly asserted that their doctrine was the 
prevailing opinion of the Christian Church till the time of Victor. ὃ 

11. Justen Martyr, who maintains the pre-existence of Christ, is 
so far from calling the contrary opinion a heresy, that what he says 
on the subject is evidently an apology for his own: and when he 
speaks of heretics in general, which he does with great indignation, 
as no Christians, and having no communication with Christians, he 
mentions the Gnostics only. || 

12. Ireneus, who was after Justin, and who wrote a large treatise 
on the subject of heresy, says very little concerning the Ebzonites, 
and he never calls them heretics. ‘Those Ebionites he speaks of as 
believing that Christ was the son of Joseph, and he makes no men- 
tion of those who believed the miraculous conccption.Y 

13. Tertullian represents the majority of the common or unlearned 
Christians, the idiot@, as Unitarians ; and it is among the common 
people that we always find the oldest opimions in any country, and 
in any sect, while the learned are most apt to innovate. It may 
theretore be presumed that, as the Unitarian doctrine was held by 
the common people in the time of Vertu/lian, it had been more 
general still before that time, and probably universal in the aposto- 
lical age. Athanasius also mentions it as a subject of complaint to 


* Maxim 8. (P.) See Vol. V. p. 173 supra, pp. 12—15. 
+ Maxim5. (P.) See Vol. V. pp. 26—23; supra, pp. 62—64. 
} Maxim7. (P.) See supra, p. 63. 
§ Mazim2. (P.) See Vol. V. pp. 22, 23; supra, pp. 21, 22. 
|| Maxim 12. (P.) See Vol. V. pp. 21, 22; supra, pp. 16, 173 infra No. IV. 
4 Maxim 12. (P.) See Vol. V. p. 21; supra, pp. 65, 66. 
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the orthodox of his age, that the many, and especially persons of 
low understandings, were inclined to the Unitarian doctrine.* 

14, The first who held and discussed the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ, acknowledged that their opinions were exceedingly unpo- 
pular among the unlearned Christians; that these dreaded the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, thinking that it infringed upon the doctrine of 
the supremacy of God the Father; and the learned Christians make 
frequent apologies to them and to others for their own opinion.t 

15. The divinity of Christ was first advanced and urged by those 
who had been Heathen philosophers, and especially those who were 
admirers of the doctrine of Plato, whe held the opinion of a second 
God. Austin says, that he considered Christ as no other than a most 
excellent man, and had no suspicion of the word of God being 
incarnate in him, or how * the Catholic faith differed from the error 
of Photinus,” (the last of the proper Unitarians whose name is come 
down to us,) till he read the books of Plato ; and that he was after- 
wards confirmed in the Catholic doctrine by reading the Scriptures. 
Constantine, in his oration to the fathers of the Council of Nice, 
speaks with commendation of Plato, as having taught the doctrine 
of ““ἃ second God, derived from the Supreme God, and subservient 
to his will.’ 

16. There is a pretty easy gradation in the progress of the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ; as he was first thought to be a God in some 
qualified sense of the word, a distinguished emanation from the 
Supreme Mind; and then the Logos, or the wisdom of God per- 
sonified ; and this Logos was first thought to be only occasionally 
detached from the Deity, and then drawn into his essence again, be- 
fore it was imagined that it had a permanent personality distinct from 
that of the source from which it sprung. And it was not till 400 
years after that time that this Loges, or Christ, was thought to be 
properly equal to the Father. Whereas, on the other hand, it is 
now pretended that the apostles taught the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ ; yet it cannot be denied that in the very times of the apostles, 
the Jewish Church, and many of the Gentiles also, held the opinion 
of his beinga mere man. Here the transition is quite sudden, with- 
out any gradation at all. This must naturally have given the greatest 
alarm, such as is now given to those who are called orthodox by the 
present Socinians ;|| and yet nothing of this kind can be perceived. 
Besides, it is certainly most probable that the Christians of those 
times, urged as they were with the meanness of their Master, 


should incline to add to, rather than take from, his natural rank and 
dignity. § 


* Maxims 4,10. (P.) See supra, pp. 23, 24, 76, 77. 

+ Maxim 10. (P.) See Vol. V. p. 41. 

{ Maxim 11. (P.) See Vol. V. pp. 17, 18. 

§ Maxim 9. (P.) See Vol. V. p. 19; supra, pp. 90—92. 

|| For whom South, in 1665, traced what he calls “ their infamous pedigree : 
first to Faustus Soctnus and his uncle Lelius, and from them to Gentilis, and 

then to Servetus, aud so through a Jong interval to Mahomet and his sect, and from 

them to Photinus, and from him to Arius, jand from Arius to Paulus Samosatenus, 

and from him to Zbion and Cerinthus, and from them to Simon Magus, and so in 

a direct line to the Devil himself.” Sermons, IL. p. 294. 
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MAXIMS OF HISTORICAL CRITICISM, BY WHICH THE PRECEDING 
ARTICLES MAY BE TRIED. 
(See supra, p. 46.) 

TuouGu the maxims of historical criticism are things that are 
well understood by all persons who attend to them, (and indeed, 
as they are the ultimate principles of all reasoning on these subjects, 
it would otherwise be in vain to appeal to them at all,) it may not 
be unuseful to enumerate them, and to illustrate such of them as 
may seem to require it. Things of a similar nature have been done 
by all mathematicians and critics. By the former, these ultimate 
propositions are called axioms, and by the latter, canons of criticism ; 
and as I wish to reduce the species of criticism with which I and 
my Opponents are now conversant to the greatest certainty, | have 
followed their example. I have, however, made no general system, 
but have only noted such particulars as | myself have had occasion 
for; and even this I am far from pretending to have executed 
with perfect accuracy: but I give it as a sketch to be examined at 
leisure, and to be rectified where it shall appear to be requisite. 

These maxims are adapted to the preceding Summary View of 
those arguments which, 1 apprehend, establish my principal posi- 
tion, viz. that the Christian church was originally Unitarian; and 
therefore I have annexed to each of them the number of that 
article in the Summary View to which they correspond, that they 
may be compared together. I wish that Dr. Horsley and other 
Trinitarians would, in like manner, reduce into axioms the prin- 
ciples on which they proceed, that they may be compared with 
mine; and perhaps we may by this means be assisted in coming to 
a proper issue in this controversy. If my opponents will devise 
any other method that shall appear to be better adapted to gain 
the same desirable end, I shall heartily concur in it, and conform 
to it. 

1. When two persons give different accounts of things, that evi- 
dence is to be preferred which is either in itself more probable, or 
more agreeable to other credible testimony. 

2. Neither is entire credit to be given to any set of men with 
respect to what is reputable to them, nor to their enemies with 
respect to what is disreputable; but the account given by the one 
may be balanced by that of the other. * 

5. Accounts of any set of men given by their enemies only, are 
always suspicious. But the confessions of enemies, and circum- 
stances favourable to any body of men, collected from the writings 
of their adversaries, are deserving of particular regard. 

4. It is more natural for men who wish to speak disparagingly 
of any sect, to undervalue their numbers, as well as every thing 
else relating to them; and it is equally natural for those who wish 
to speak respectfully of any party, to represent the members of it 
as more numerous than they are. Ὁ 


* Summary View, 10. (P.) Alle el See 1.5.) 
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5. When persons form themselves into societies, so as to be 
distinguishable from others, they never fail to get some particular 
name, either assumed by themselves, or imposed by others. This 
is necessary in order to make them the subject of conversation, 
long periphrases in discourse being very inconvenient. * 

6. When particular opinions are ascribed to a particular class of 
men, without any distinction of the time when those opinions were 
adopted by them, it may be presumed that they were supposed 
to hold those opinions from the time that they received their deno- 
mination. fF 

7. When a particular description is given of a class of persons 
within any period of time, any person who can be proved to have 
the proper character of one of that class, may be deemed to have 
belonged to it, and to have enjoyed all the privileges of it, whatever 
they were. + 

8. When an historian, or writer of any kind, professedly enu- 
merates the several species belonging to any genus, or general body 
of men, and omits any particular species or denomination, which, 
if it had belonged to the genus, he, from his situation and circum- 
stances, was not likely to have overlooked, it may be presumed, 
that he did not consider that particular species as belonging to the 
genus. § 

9. Great changes in opinion are not usually made of a sudden, 
and never by great bodies of men. That history, therefore, which 
represents such changes as having been made gradually, and by easy 
steps, is always the more probable on that account. || 

10. The common or unlearned people in any country, who do 
not speculate much, retain longest any opinions with which their 
minds have been much impressed; and therefore we always look 
for the oldest opinions in any country, or any class of men, among 
the common people, and not among the learned. 

11. [f any new opinions be introduced into a society, they are 
most likely to have introduced them who held opinions similar to 
them before they joined that society.** 

12. If any particular opinion has never failed to excite great 
indignation in all ages and nations, where a contrary opinion has 
been generally received, and that particular opinion can be proved 
to have existed in any age or country when it did not excite indig- 
nation, it may be concluded that it had many partisans in that age 
or country. For, the opinion being the same, it could not of itself 
be more respectable; and, human nature being the same, it could 
not but have been regarded in the same light, so long as the same 
stress was laid on the opposite opinion. tt 

13. When a time is given, in which any very remarkable and 
interesting opinion was not believed by a certain class of people, 
and another time in which the belief of it was general, the intro- 
duction of such an opinion may always be known by the effects 
which it will produce upon the minds and in the conduct of men; 
by the alarm which it will give to some, and the defence of it by 


* Summary View, 8. (P.) Sp bids ἄς, iP) 1 fbid..9. CP.) 
δ᾽ Thid. 7. (PF) | Zod. 16. (P.) q Jbid. 13,14. (P.) 
** Thid. 15. (P.) 44+ Ibid, 1,11, 12 (P.) 
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others. If, therefore, no alarm was given, and no defence of it was 
made within any particular period, it may be concluded that the 
introduction of it did not take place within that period. * 

14. When any particular opinion or practice is necessarily or 
customarily accompanied by any other opinion or practice, if the 
latter be not found within any particular period, it may be pre- 
sumed that the former did not exist within that period. t 

¢ [ will be perceived that the whole of this historical evidence 
is in favour of the proper Unitarian doctrine (or that of Christ 
being a mere man) having been the faith of the primitive church, 
i Opposition to the Arian no less than the Trinitarian hypothesis. 

As to the Arian hypothesis in particular, I do not know that it 
can be traced any higher than Arias himself, or at least the age in 
which he lived. Both the Gnostics and the platonizing Christians 
were equally far from supposing that Christ was a being created 
out of nothing ; the former having thought him to be an emanation 
from the Supreme Being, and the latter the /ogos of the Father per- 
sonified. And though they sometimes applied the term creation 
to this personification, still they did not suppose it to have been a 
creation out of nothing. It was only a new modification of what 
existed before. For God, they said, was always rational, (λογικος,) 
or had within him that principle which afterwards assumed a per- 
sonal character, 

Besides, all the Christian fathers, before the time of Arizs, sup- 
posed that Ciirist had a human soul as well as a human body, which 
no Arians ever admitted; they holding that the Logos supplied the 
place of one in Christ. 

Upon the whole, the Arian hypothesis appears to me to be des- 
titute of all support from Christian antiquity. Whereas it was 
never denied that the proper Unitarian doctrine existed in the time 
of the apostles; and 1 think it evident that it was the faith of the 
bulk of Christians, and especially the unlearned Christians, for two 
or three centuries after Christ, 


No. Tit 
LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
(See supra, p. 51.) 


Havina received letters from two of my learned friends  re- 
lating to the subject ef this work, when it was nearly printed off, 
I take the liberty to give extracts from them in this place; being 
satisfied that my readers will be pieased to see them, and hoping 
that the writers will not be much offended at my making this use 
of them, without their consent, for which it is too late to apply to 
them. Indeed, the former letter was intended for my use; but 
the latter, which is from the author of the Remarks in my vindi- 


* Summary View, 2, 3,6. ().) ¢ Thid. 5. (1) 
t The following paragraphs were added when the Alazims were annexed to 
the General View. See No. VIL. infra. 
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cation, was certainly not meant for the public eye, and was written 
immediately after the first reading of the review of his piece. But 
on this account it may be more depended upon, as expressing his 
real feelings. 


Dear Srr, November δ, 1783. 

I have just been reading Dr. Horsley’s Charge against you, to 
which, I doubt not, you will make a proper reply. As he seems 
to triumph in your having, as he supposes, mistaken the sense of 
some Greek quotations ; and as parallel passages are not always at 
hand, though common enough if we could wait for them till they 
occur, I take the liberty of sending you one that I have since met 
with in Demosthenes, and another from Thucydides. 

In Gpposition to your interpretation of the beginning of John’s 
gospel, he says, the natural force of οὗτος is this person. Very true, 
if the noun to which it belongs represent a person; but if the noun 
be only the name of a thing, then the natural force of οὗτος will be 
this thing, as appears from the following passage from Demosthenes, 
(Ist Olynthiac,) Nov δὲ καιρὸς ἥκει" Tis οὗτος ; 6 τῶν Ολυνθιων αὐτοματὸς 
ΤῊ πόλει. ‘* Now comes another conjuncture; what conjuncture ὃ 
That which voluntarily offers itself to the republic from the Olyn- 
thians.” Francis. 

The Doctor is much displeased with your translating οὐκ ἄλλῳ 
τινι ἢ, nothing but. ‘To be sure, if it were clear from other argu- 
ments that the Avyes and cogia in question were persons, his trans- 
lation would be the true one. But that those words cannot always 
be understood to mean no other person, will be manifest from the 
following passage of Thucydides, Lib. iv. Cap. cxxvi. p. 311 : 

“Οὐκ αλλῳ τιν! κτησάμενοι τὴν δυναςειαν, ἡ τῳ μαχόμενοι κράατειν. Qui 
nulla alia ratione principatum sunt adepti, quam quod (hostes) pre- 
liando superarent.” 

As to the other passage from Theophilus, of which the Doctor 
takes notice in his 63d page, when you come to look at it again, 
you will perceive that you did not exactly hit on the meaning of 
the last line; and I think the Doctor was a little warped by his 
system, when he translated God the word, the wisdom, Man. I 
think it pretty plain from the preceding words, re @es καὶ te Avye, 
καὶ τῆς σοφιας αὐτὰ, that the words in question should be translated 
‘* that there might be God, his word, his wisdom, (and) man.” But 
this I submit to your better judgment. 


November 5, 1783. 
“What sort of faces are we to carry, since this nezgh- 
dour of ours has “ put us to shame?’ You might have got through 
the business: but what am I, a puny pedagogue, ‘ ἰδία Gre- 
culus,’* who cannot conjugate a Greek verb, nor tell whether it be 
perfect or defective, what am I to do? It is a bad business sure 
enough; but it is not desperate; and notwithstanding the violence 

of the attack, I do not feel even a single wound.” 
“1 rather wondered that neither you, nor Mr. desired 
me to give my authorities for what 1 advanced in my remarks. 1 


* Sce supra, p. 188. 
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had them ready, but I chose to keep them back. The adversary 
has fallen fairly into the ambuscade; and there he lies, open, as 
far as I can judge at present, to use his own language, to a good 
many ‘after-claps.’ I have had the Review but a few hours, and 
business has taken up some of those few, so that 1 have not been 
able to pay much attention to it. However, I have read it, and I 
have not perceived in it any thing that is formidable.” 

“| think it a favourable circumstance for my grammatical repu- 
tation, which this tremendous champion has taken so much pains 
to celebrate, that my original copy (in which the unfortunate rr 
that obscures and ‘ bastardizes’ my Greek is not to be found) 
is still in being; otherwise, I suppose, I should hardly have been 
believed upon my word, that I could have made out the first future 
middle optative of συντίϑεμαι, even with the help of a grammar. 
What a wretched mind, and what a tottering cause must that man 
have, who can descend to such self-degrading and ridiculous trivi- 
alities! However, I have already seen that he is not guarded 
against a retort of similar civilities.” 


This excellent critic will, I hope, be prevailed upon to give the 
public, at his leisure, a new edition of his valuable Remarks, with 
such additions and observations relating to the subject, as may 
occur to him. They will be esteemed by all good judges when the 
reply to them shall be forgotten. 

I shall take this opportunity of saying, that the writer of these 
remarks is one of the few on whose friendship and approbation 1 
place the highest value, and which I feel as a strong incentive to 
my labours. The good opinion of these few I am under no appre- 
hension of ever losing; and, though I hope I should act the part 
which conscience dictates without that auxiliary motive, it Is a 
great consolation to me, and much more than counterbalances the 
censures of all my opponents, ‘That friendship with the wise and 
the virtuous which I have the happiness to possess in this world, 
will, I trust, be resumed, and constitute a principal part of the 
felicity of another. 


No. IV. 


OF THE PASSAGE IN JUSTIN MARTYR CONCERNING THE 
UNITARIANS OF HIS TIME. * 
(See supra, p. 65.) 


I rutnk myself possessed of so much evidence in favour of the 
Unitarian doctrine having been maintained in the first ages of Chris- 


* Kas yap εἰσι τινες amo TH ἥμετερβ yevas ὁμολόγεντες αὐτὸν Xpicov εἰναι, ἀνθρωπον 
be εξ avOpwrav γενόμενον ὡποφαινομενοι" οἷς ov συντιθεμαι, #0 ὧν πλειστοι ταυτὰ μοι 
δοξασαντες εἰποιεν, ἐπειδὴ 8χκ ανθρωπειοις διδαγμασι κεκελευσμεθα ὑπ᾽ αὐτῷ Te Xpice 
πειθεσθαι, αλλα τοις δια των μακαρίων προφήτων κηρυχθεισι, καὶ δι᾿ ate διδαχθεισι. 
Edit. Thirlby, p. 234. 

Thus rendered by my opponent the Monthly Reviewer : 

“There are some of our profession who acknowledge him to be the Christ, and 
yet maintain that he was aman born in the uatural way; to whom J could not 
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tianity, that I have no occasion to be solicitous about trifles with 
Tespect to it; and even with regard to the much-contested passave 
in Justin Martyr, above referred to, and of which I made some use 
in my late History,* it is quite sufficient for my purpose, that the 
writer here speaks of Unitarians with tenderness, and is far from 
treating them as heretics; and in this 1 think every reasonable man, 
who considers the manner in which this writer speaks of heretics in 
general, (on which occasion he specifies none but Gyostics,) will 
agree with me. If any person think otherwise, I have nothing fur- 
ther to say, and our readers must judge between us. 

I cannot help thinking, however, with my learned Vindicator, 
that this passage, more critically examined, furnishes a still stronger 
evidence in favour of the prevalence of the Unitarian doctrine in the 
time of Justin. 

1. Let it be considered that, in this place, as well as in his writ- 
ings in general, he /abours the proof of the pre-existence of Christ, 
shewing that it is consonant to the principles of Platonism, and also 
deducible from the writings of Moses, and other parts of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, without referring to any other writer in support of 
what he advances. 

2. He does not use a single acrimonious expression against those 
who differed from him with respect to it, which is just as any man 
would do, who should write in defence of a novel, or not very pre- 
valent opinion, and one of which himself was the principal abettor. 
He even provides a retreat, in case he should not be able to prove 
his point ; saying that, though he should fail in this, it would not 
follow that he was mistaken in the other; for that still Jesus might 
be the Messiah, (which was evidently a matter of the first conse- 
quence with him,) though he should be nothing more than a man. 

3. He talks of not being overborne by the authority of any num- 
ber of men, even his fellow-christians, but would adhere to the 
words of Christ and the sense of scripture, which is a style almost 
peculiar to those whose opinions are either quite novel, or at least 
not very prevalent. 

4, The phrase, “ neither do I agree with the majority of Chris- 
tians, who may have objected to my opinion,” which is nearly the 
most literal rendering of the passage, (though I would not be under- 
stood to lay much stress on that circumstance,) will naturally be 
construed to mean, that the majority actually did make the objec- 
tion, or that Justin suspected they might make it. 


vield my assent, no, not even if the majority of Christians should think the same ; 
because we are commanded by Christ himself not to rely on human doctrines, 
but to receive those which were published by the blessed prophets, and which 
he himself taught us.” (Mon. Rev. LXVIIT. p. 522.) 

By my Vindicator, more literally : 

“There are some of our race (viz. Gentiles) who acknowledge him to be the 
Christ, and yet maintain that he was aman born in the natural way; to whom I 
do not assent, though the majority may have told me that they had been of the 
same opinion.” [See Mon. Rev. LXIX. p. 317.) 

Some conjecture that the original reading was ὕμετερο, instead of ἡμετερθ 3 and 
then it should be rendered some of your race, meaning the Jewish Christians, 
But there is vo authority for this from any manuscript. (P.) See ibid. p. 318. 

* See Vol. V. pp. 21, 22. 
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When I consider these circumstances, and also how apt all per- 
sons are to make their own party more numerous than it really is, 
I am inclined to think that, even if the passage might bear such a 
construction as that Justin meant to insinuate that the majority 
were with him, yet that it would not be the most natural con- 
struction, or a sufficient authority to conclude that such was the 
fact. I therefore think that, upon the whole, the passage has all 
the appearance of an apology (which is all that I have asserted) for 
an opinion different from that which, in his time, was commonly 
received on the subject. 

Tam, no doubt, influenced in my construction of this particular 
passage, by the persuasion that I have, from other independent evi- 
dence, that the Unitarians were, in fact, the majority of Christians 
in the time of Justin; that he, therefore, Knew this to be the case, 
and could not mean to insinuate the contrary. Another person, 
having a different persuasion concerning the state of opinions in that 
age, will naturally be inclined to put a different construction upon 
this passage. In this case, I only wish that he would suspend his 
judgment till he has attended to my other arguments, and after- 
wards he may perhaps see this passage in the same light in which 
I do. 

The word γενος, I think with my learned friend, refers to natural 
descent ; and I therefore conclude, that Justin here meant not Chris- 
tians in general, but Gentile Christians in particular; because, as he 
is opposing the opinion concerning Christ, which made him to be 
a man born of men, not to the doctrine of the miraculous concep- 
tion, but only to his pre-existence, the only idea that he had in his 
mind, and to which he attended, was that of his simple humanity ; 
and we have positive evidence that this was the doctrine of αὐ the 
Jewish Christians, so that he could not speak of some of them hold- 
ing it, and others not. Whereas, the Gentile Christians were di- 
vided on that subject; and some of them, even later than this, viz. 
in the time of Origen, held that, in the strictest sense of the expres- 
sion, Jesus was a man born of man, being the son of Joseph, as well 
as of Mary. I therefore think that Justin meant the Gentile Chris- 
tians ; omitting the Jewish Christians, whose sentiments he might 
suppose to have been well known to the learned Jew with whom he 
was conversing, 

Tillemont somewhere says, that the majority of the Ibionites seem 
to have believed that Christ was the son of Joseph; and as I find 
no mention of two sorts of Ebionites (one of them believing the 
miraculous conception, and the other not) before the time of Ori- 
gen, it is probable that in the time of Justin, the Jewish Christians 
were almost wholly Ebionites, of the oldest denomination, believing 
Christ to be man born of man, in the strictest sense of the phrase ; 
and, therefore, that, in this respect also, there could have been no 
pretence for any insinuation that the Jewish Christians were divided 
on this point; and still less, that those among them who believed 
Jesus to be a man born of man, were not a very great majority of 
them. 

It is plain from the existence of such Christians, both among Jews 
and Gentiles in the time of Origen, aud probably much later, which 
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was long after the publication of the gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
even in their present form, (admitting that there might be some 
doubt relating to the introductions to them when they were first 
published,) that they considered these evangelists simply as histo- 
rians, and by no means as inspired writers; so that they thought 
themselves at liberty to admit or disregard their testimony to par- 
ticular facts, according to their opinion of their evidence being com- 
petent or not competent in those particular cases, I have frequently 
avowed myself not to be a believer in the inspiration of the evan- 
gelists and apostles as writers, and have given my reasons pretty 
much at large for my opinion. I therefore, with -these ancient 
Unitarians, hold this subject of the miraculous conception to be 
one with respect to which any person is fully at liberty to think as 
the evidence shall appear to him, without any impeachment of his 
faith or character as a Christian, 

I shall conclude this article with observing that, without attend- 
ing to minute criticisms, it is quite sufficient for my purpose, that 
these ancient Unitarian Christians, whether they held the miracu- 
lous conception or not, whether they were Jews or Gentiles, or 
whether Justin meant to represent them as (strictly speaking) the 
majority of Christians, or otherwise, were not treated by him as 
heretics. From this circumstance alone it may be concluded, that 
they were very numerous; because, whenever Unitarians have not 
been very numerous, and made a respectable figure among Chris- 
tians, they have always been considered with great abhorrence, and 
have been cut off from communion with those of the orthodox per- 
suasion. 

With what rancour does Eusebius treat this class of Christians, 
both in his History and in his Treatise against Marcellus of Ancyra! 
when we know from Athanasius, and other authorities, that they 
were at that time very numerous, (though among the lower classes 
of people,) and probably in all parts of the Christian world. 

When these things are duly considered, it can hardly be imagined 
but that, let this passage in Justin be construed in any manner that 
the words can possibly bear, it will be sufficiently to my purpose, 
and authorize all the use that 1 have made of it. But I can very 
well spare the passage altogether; thinking that I have evidence 
enough of my general position without it. After all the attention 
which I have given to this subject, I see no material objection to 
the manner in which 1 have expressed myself concerning it in my 
History. If, however, there should be a demand for a new edition 
of that work, I shall endeavour to make it as little exceptionable as 
possible, consistent with my own real opinion. 


ον: 
OF THE EXCOMMUNICATION ΟΕ THEODOTUS BY VICTOR. 
(See supra, p. 108.) 


Ir may be objected to the evidence of Tertullian, concerning the 
major part of Christians being Unitarians, that about the same time 
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Victor, bishop of Rome, excommunicated Theodotus, of Byzantium, 
for denying the divinity of Christ, which it may be thought he 
would not have ventured to do, if the popular prejudices bad not 
been with him in this business, I do not think, however, that there 
is any contrariety betwen these two facts, when the circumstances 
attending them are duly considered. 

Tertullian lived in Africa, where there seems to have been a 
greater inclination for the Unitarian doctrine than there was at 
Rome, as we may collect from the remarkable popularity of Sabed- 
dius in that country, and other circumstances. Athanasius also, who 
complains of many persons of low understanding favouring the 
same principles, was of the same country, residing chiefly in Egypt, 
though he had seen a great part of the Christian world, and was, 
no doubt, well acquainted with it.* 

We should likewise consider the peculiarly violent character of 
Victor, who was capable of doing what few other persons would 
have attempted; being the same person who excommunicated all 
the Eastern churches, because they did not observe [aster at the 
same time that the MWestern churches did; for which he was much 
censured even by many bishops in the West. 

Such an excommunication as this of Theodotus, was by no means 
the same thing with cutting a person off from communion with any 
particular church with which he had been used to communicate. 
‘Theodotus was a stranger at Rome, and it is very possible that the 
body of the Christian church at Rome did not interest themselves 
in the affair, the bishop and his clergy only approving of it; for I 
readily grant that, though there were some learned Unitarians in 
all the early ages of Christianity, the majority of the clergy were 
not so. 

Theodotus, besides being a stranger at Rome, was a man of sci- 
ence, and is said by the Unitarians to have been well received by 
Victor, at first; so that it is very possible that the latter might have 
been instigated to what he did by some quarrel between them, of 
which we have no account. 

Upon the whole, therefore, though Victor excommunicated this 
Theodotus, who was a stranger, and had perhaps made himself con- 
spicuous, so as to have given some cause of umbrage or jealousy to 
him, it is very possible that a great proportion of the lower kind of 
people, who made no noise or disturbance, might continue in com- 


munion with that church, though they were known to be Unita- 
rians. 


* Tthink it very probable, that in the Western parts of the Roman empire in 
yeneral, there were always fewer Unitarians than in the /astern parts; because 
the gospel was not preached so early in the Western parts, perhaps not to any 
great extent till the greater part of the clergy were infected with Platonism.  ‘Phis 
might have been the case, especially in so remote a country as Gaul, where /rena@us 
resided, and may account for his treating the doctrine of the Lbionites with more 
severity than Justin, who lived in the East, where they were more numerous, 
On the same principles, we may account for the prevalence of Arianism, in all the 
barbarous vations bordering on the Roman empire. ‘They had been converted to 
Christianity chiefly by persecuted Arians. But Arianism was at length suppressed 
by the influence of the Church of Rome, which also began to excommunicate the 
proper Unitarians in the person of Theodutus, (P.) 
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Iam not disposed to take any advantage of Dr. Horsley’s sup- 
position, that Theodotus might hold the Unitarian doctrine in some 
more offensive form than that of the ancient Ebionites, and, there- 
fore, might be more liable to excommunication; because both Ter- 
tullian and Theodoret say, that he believed the miraculous conception, 
and it is only Epiphanius (who lived long after the time of Ter- 
tullian) who asserts the contrary.* It is, indeed, pretty certain, 
that the opinion of Jesus being the son of Joseph, began soon to 
give way to the authority of the gospels of Matthew and Luke, and 
that it became extinct long before the doctrine of the simple huma- 
nity of Christ. 


No. VI. 


OF JUSTIN MARTYR’s ACCOUNT OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF SOME 
CHRISTIANS OF LOW RANK. 
(See supra, p. 108.) 

Ir is likewise said that the testimony of Tertullian is expressly con- 
tradicted by Justin Martyr,t who, in giving an account of the circum- 
stances in which the Platonic philosophy agreed, as he thought, with 
the doctrine of Moses, but with respect to which he supposed that 
Plato had borrowed from Moses, mentions the following particulars : 
viz. “ The power which was after the first God, or the Logos,” 
assuming the figure of a cross in the universe, borrowed from the 
fixing up of a serpent (which represented Christ) in the form of a 
cross in the wilderness; and a third principle, borrowed from the 
spirit which Moses said moved on the face of the water at the 
creation; and also the notion of some fire or conflagration, borrowed 
from some figurative expressions in Moses relating to the anger of 
God waxing hot. ‘* These things,’ he says, ‘‘ we do not borrow 
from others, but all others from us. With us you may hear and 
learn these things from those who do not know the form of the 
letters, who are rude and barbarous of speech, but wise and under- 
standing in mind; and from some who are even lame and blind ; 
so that you may be convinced that these things are not said by 
human wisdom, but by the power of God.” 

But all that we can inter from this passage is, that these common 
people had learned from Moses that the world was made by the 
power and wisdom (or the Jogos) of God; that the serpent in the 
wilderness represented Christ; and that there was a spirit of God 
that moved on the face of the waters; in short, that these plain 
people had been at the source from which Plato had borrowed his 
philosophy. It is by no means an explicit declaration that these 
common people thought that the Logos and the Spirit were persons 
distinct from God. Justin was not writing with a view to that ques- 
tion, as Tertullian was; but only meant to say how much more 
knowledge was to be found among the lowest of the Christians than 
among the wisest of the Heathen philosophers. 

Besides, Justin is here boasting of the knowledge of these lower 


* Tillemont’s Memoirs, VII. p. 116. (P.) + Edit. Thirlby, p. 88. (P-) 
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people, and it favoured his purpose to make it as considerable as he 
could; whereas Tertullian is complaining of the circumstance which 
he mentions; so that nothing but the conviction of a disagreeable 
truth could have extorted it from him. The same was the case with 
respect to Athanasius, 

That the common people in Justin’s time should understand his 
doctrine concerning the personification of the Logos, is in itself 
highly improbable. That this Logos, which was originally in God 
the same thing that reason is in man, should at the creation of the 
world assume a proper personality, and afterwards animate the body 
of Jesus Christ, either in addition to a human soul, or instead of it, 
is not only very absurd, but also so very abstruse, that it is in the 
highest degree improbable, ἃ priori, that the common people should 
have adopted it. The Scriptures, in which they were chiefly con- 
versant, could never teach them any such thing, and they could not 
have been capable of entering into the philosophical refinements of 
Justin on the subject. Whereas, that the common people should 
have believed, as Tertullian and Athanasius represent them to have 
done, viz. that there is but one God; and that Christ was a man, 
the messenger or prophet of God, and no second God at all, the rival 
as it were of the first God, is a thing highly credible in itself, and 
therefore requires less external evidence. 


Na; Vik, 
A GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE 


Arguments for the Unity of God, and against the Divinity and 
Pre-existence of Christ ; from Reason and from the Scriptures.* 


(See supra, p. 151.) 


TI. ARGUMENTS FROM REASON AGAINST THE PRINITARIAN 
Hypornesis. 


Tuar the doctrine of the ‘Trinity could ever have been suggested 
by any thing in the course of nature, (though it has been imagined 
by some persons of a peculiarly fanciful turn, and previously per- 
suaded of the truth of it,) is not maintained by any persons to whom 
my writings can be at all useful. 1 shall therefore only address my- 
self to those who believe the doctrine on the supposition of its 
being contained in the Scriptures, at the same time maintaining, that 
though it is afove, it 15 not properly contrary to reason; and 1 hope 
to make it sufficiently evident, either that they do not hold the 
doctrine, or that the opinion of three divine persons constituting one 
God 15, strictly speaking, an absurdity or contradiction ; and that it 
is therefore incapable of any proof, even by miracles. With this 
view, I shall recite, in order, all the distinct modifications of this 
doctrine, and shew that, upon any of them, there is either no proper 
Unity in the Divine nature, or no proper Trinity. 


* The arguments from History form No, I. and No. II, of this Appendix. 
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If, with Dr. Waterland, and others who are reckoned the strictest 
Athanasians, (though their opinions were not known in the time of 
Athanasius himself,) it be supposed that there are three persons 
properly equal, and that no one of them has any sort of superiority 
over the rest, they are, to all intents and purposes, three distinct 
Gods. For if each of them, separately considered, be possessed of 
all divine perfections, so that nothing is wanting to complete divinity, 
each of them must be as properly a God as any being possessed of 
all the properties of man must be a man, and therefore three persons 
possessed of all the attributes of divinity must be as properly three 
Gods, as three persons possessed of all human attributes must be 
three men. ‘These three persons, therefore, must be incapable of 
any strict or numerical unity. 1t must be universally true, that 
three things to which the same definition applies, can never make 
only one thing to which the same definition applies. And when by 
the words thing, being or person, we mean nothing more than, logi- 
cally speaking, the subject, or substratum of properties or attributes, 
it is a matter of indifference which of them we make use of. 

Each of these three persons may have other properties, but they 
must be numerically three in that respect in which the same defini- 
tion applies to them. If, therefore, the three persons agree in this 
circumstance, that they are each of them perfect God, though they 
may differ in other respects, and have peculiar relations to each 
other, and to us, they must still be three Gods ; and to say that they 
are only one God is as much a contradiction, as to say that three 
men, though they differ from one another as much as three men can 
do, are not three men, but only one man. 

If it be said, with the Antenicene fathers, and with Bishops Pear- 
son and Bull, among the modern English writers, that the Father is 
the fountain of Deity, and that the Son is derived from him, whether 
necessarily or voluntarily, whether in time or from eternity, they 
cannot be of the same rank; but the Father will be possessed of an 
original, a real, and proper superiority to the Son; who will be no 
more than an effect, upon the Father’s exertion of his powers, which 
is, to all intents and purposes, making the Son to be a production or 
creature of the Father; even though it should be supposed with 
the ancients that he was created out of the substance of the Father, 
and without taking any thing from him. Moreover, as upon this 
scheme the Son was never capable of giving birth to another person 
like himself, be must have been originally inferior in power to the 
Father, the source from which he himself sprang. On this scheme, 
therefore, there is no proper equality between these divine persons ; 
and the Antenicene fathers did not pretend that there was, but dis- 
tinguished the Father by the epithet of AvroSecs, God of himself, and 
the Son by the inferior title of Θεὸς ex @ce, God of God, or a derived 
God. 

If it be said that there is only one Intelligent Supreme Mind, but 
that it exerts itself three different ways, and has three different modes 
of action or operation, (which was the opinion of Dr, Wallis, and 
that which was generally ascribed to the ancient Sabedlians, ) with 
respect to one of which the same divine Being was called the Father, 
to another the Son, and another the Holy Spirit; there 1s no proper 
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Trinity at all. For on the same principle one man, bearing three 
different offices, or having three different relations or capacities, as 
those of magistrate, father, son, &c., would be three different men. 

Some represent themselves as believing the doctrine of the Trinity 
by asserting with Dr. Doddridge, that “ God is so wnited to the 
derived nature of Christ, and does so dwell in it, that, by virtue of 
that union, Christ may be properly called God, and such regards 
become due to him, as are not due to any created nature, or mere 
creature, be it in itself ever so excellent.’’* 

What this wnion is, in consequence of which any creature can be 
entitled to the attributes and honours of his Creator, is not pretended 
to be explained; but as we cannot possibly have any idea of an 
union between God and a creature, besides that of God being pre- 
sent with that creature, and acting by him, which is the same thing 
that is asserted by the Arians or Socinians, these nominal Trini- 
tartans must necessarily belong to one or other of these two classes. 
This is so evident, that it is hardly possible not to suppose but that 
they must have been much assisted at least in deceiving themselves 
into a belief that they were Trinitarians, by the influence which a 
dread of the odium and other inconveniences attending the Arian 
or Socinian doctrine had on their minds. The presence of God 
the Father with any creature, whether it be called an union with 
him, or it be expressed in any other manner whatever, can be 
nothing more than the unity of the Father in that creature; and 
whatever it be that God voluntarily imparts, he may withdraw again 
at pleasure. And what kind. of divinity must that be, which is 
dependent upon the will of another ? 

Upon none of the modifications, therefore, which have been 
mentioned, (and all others may be reduced to these,) can the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or of three divine persons in one God, be sup- 
ported. In most of them the doctrine itself is lost, and where it 
remains, it is inconsistent with reason and common sense. 


[] 


II. ArGuMENTS FROM REASON AGAINST THE ARIAN 
Hyporuesis, 


The Arian doctrine, of the world having been made and governed 
not by the Supreme God himself, but by Christ, the Son of God, 
though no contradiction in itself, is, on several accounts, highly 
improbable. 

Our reasoning from effects to causes carries us no farther than to 
the immediate Creator of the visible universe: for if we can sup- 
pose that Being to have had a cause or author, we may suppose 
that his cause or author had a higher cause, and so on ad infinitum. 
According to the light of nature, therefore, the immediate cause 
or author of the visible universe is the self-existent First Cause, 
and not any being acting under him, as his instrument. However, 
the scheme itself is not naturally impossible, since a being possessed 
of power sufficient to produce the visible universe, which is a 
limited production, may be finite, and therefore may derive his 


* See his Lectures, 1768, Proposition 128, p. 392. (P.) 
VOR VEL. 2M 
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power and his being from one who is superior to him. But 
though the Arian scheme cannot be said to be in itself impossible, 
it is, on several accounts, extremely improbable ἃ prior?, and 
therefore ought not to be admitted without very strong and clear 
evidence. 

If this great derived Being, the supposed maker and governor of 
the world, was united to a human body, he must either have re- 
tained and have exercised his extraordinary powers during this 
union, or have been divested of them; and either supposition has 
its peculiar difficulties and improbabilities. 

If this great Being retained his proper powers during this union, 
he must have been sustaining the whole universe, and superintending 
all the laws of nature, while he was-an infant at the breast of his 
mother, and while he hung upon the cross. And to imagine the 
Creator of the world to have been in those circumstances, is an idea 
at which the mind revolts, almost as much as at that of the Supreme 
God himself being reduced to them. 

Besides, if Christ retained and exercised all his former powers in 
this state of apparent humiliation, he must have wrought all his 
miracles by a power properly Ais own, a power naturally belonging 
to him, as much as the power of speaking and walking belongs to 
any other man. But this was expressly disclaimed by our Saviour, 
when he said, that of himself he could do nothing, and that it was 
the Father within him who did the works. Also, on this supposition, 
it must have been this super-angelic being, united to the body of 
Jesus, that raised him from the dead; whereas this is an effect which 
is always ascribed to God the Father only. 

If, on the other hand, Christ was divested of his original powers, 
or emptied himself of them upon his incarnation, the whole system 
of the government of the universe must have been changed during his 
residence upon earth. Either some other derived being, (which this 
scheme does not provide) must have taken his place, or the Supreme 
Being himself must have condescended to do that which the scheme 
supposes there was an impropriety in his doing. For, certainly, the 
making and the governing of the world would not have been dele- 
gated to another, if there had not been some good reason in the 
nature of things (though it be unknown to us, and may be undis- 
coverable by us) why the world should have been made and go- 
verned by a derived being, and not by the Supreme Being himself. 
And this reason, whatever it was, must, as far as we can judge, have 
operated during the time that Christ was upon the earth, as well as 
before. 

If Christ was degraded to the state of a mere man during his 
humiliation on earth, reason will ask, why might not a mere man 
have been sufficient; since, notwithstanding his original powers, 
nothing was, in fact, done by him more than any other man, aided 
and assisted by God as he was, might have been equal to? 

If we consider the object of Christ’s mission, and the beings 
whom it respected, viz. the race of man, we cannot but think that 
there must have been a greater propriety and use in the appoint- 
ment of a mere man to that office. What occasion was there for 
any being superior to man for the purpose of communicating the 
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will of God to man? And as an example of .a resurrection to an 
immortal life, (to enforce which was the great object of his mission,) 
the death and resurrection of one who was properly and simply a man 
was certainly far better adapted to give men satisfaction concerning 
their own future resurrection, than the seeming death (for it could 
be nothing more) of such a Being as the maker of the world, and 
the resurrection of a body to which he had been united. For, as 
he was a being of so much higher rank, it might be said, that the 
laws of his nature might be very different from those of ours; and 
therefore he might have privileges to which we could not pretend, 
and to which we ought not to aspire. 

If the world was created and governed by a derived being, this 
being, on whom we immediately depended, would be that to whom 
all men would naturally look. He would necessarily become the 
object of their prayers, in consequence of which the Supreme Being 
would be overlooked, and become a mere cypher in the universe. 

As modern philosophy supposes that there are innumerable worlds 
inhabited by rational and imperfect beings, (for all creaturcs must be 
finite and imperfect,) besides this of ours, it cannot be supposed but 
that many of them must have stood in as much need of the inter- 
position of the Maker of the universe as we have done. And can 
we suppose either that this should be the only spot in the universe 
so highly distinguished, or that the maker of it should undergo as 
many degradations as this scheme may require ἢ 

The doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence goes upon the idea of the 
possibility, at least, of the pre-existence of other men, and supposes 
an immaterial soul in man, altogether independent of the body; so 
that it must have been capable of thinking and acting before his 
birth, as well as it will be after his death. But these are supposi- 
- tions which no appearance in nature favours. 

The Arian hypothesis, therefore, though it implies no proper 
contradiction, is, on several accounts, highly improbable ἃ prior?, 
and therefore ought not to be admitted without very clear and strong 
evidence. 


111. ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE TRINITARIAN AND THE ARIAN 
ΗὙΡΟΤΗΕΒΙ9 FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 


I sHALL now shew, in as concise a manner as I can, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and also the Arian hypothesis, have as 
little countenance from the Scriptures as they have from reason. 
The Scriptures teach us that there is but one God, who is himself 
the maker and the governor of all things; that this one God is the 
sole object of worship, and that he sent Jesus Christ to instruct 
mankind, empowered him to work miracles, raised him from the 
dead, and gave him all the power that he ever was, or is now pos- 
sessed of. 

1. The Scriptures contain the clearest and most express decla- 
rations, that there is but one God, without ever mentioning any excep- 
tion in favour of a Trinity, or guarding us against being led into any 
mistake by such general and unlimited expressions. [wod. xx. 3: 
“ Thou shalt have no other Gods before me.” Deut. vi, 4: ‘ Hear, 
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O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” Mark xii. 29: “ The 
first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
is one Lord.” 1 Cor. viii. 6: “Τὸ us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him.” Eph. iv. 5, 6: 
“ΟΠ Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you all.” 1 Tim. ii. 5: “ For 
there is one God, and one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.” 

On the other hand, not only does the word Trinity never occur in 
the Scriptures, but it is no where said that there are three persons in 
this one God: nor is the doctrine explicitly laid down in any other 
direct proposition whatever. Christ indeed says, (John x. 30,) “ I 
and my Father are one;” but he sufficiently explains himself, by 
praying that his disciples might be one with him in the same sense 
in which he was one with the Father. John xvii. 21, 22: “ That 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us;—and the glory which thou gavest to 
me, I have given them, that they may be one, even as we are one.” 

2. This one God is said to have created all things; and no inti- 
mation is given of his having employed any inferior agent or instru- 
ment in the work of creation. Gen.i.1: “ In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.”—Ver. 3 : “ God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light,” &c. Psalm xxxiii.6: “ By the word of 
the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth.”’—Ver.9: “ He spake, and it was done; he 
commanded, and it stood fast.” Isaiah xliv. 24: “ Thus saith the 
Lord, thy Redeemer, and he that formed thee from the womb, I am 
the Lord that maketh all things, that stretcheth forth the heavens 
alone, that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself.” 

3. This one God is called the Father, that is, the author of all 
beings ; and he is called God and Father with respect to Christ, as 
well as all other persons. John vi. 27: ‘* Labour not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life, which the Son of Man shall give unto you ; for him hath God 
the Father sealed.” xvii. 3: ““ That they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” xx. 17: ‘ Go 
to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God.” Eph, i. 17: “ That 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto 
you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him.” 
Col. i.3: “ We give thanks to God, and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

4, Christ is said expressly to be inferior to the Father, all his 
power is said to have been given him by the Father, and he could 
do nothing without the Father. John xiv. 28: ‘* My Father is greater 
than I.” 1 Cor. iii. 23: ‘* Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God's.” 
xi.3: “ The head of Christ is God.” Johnv. 19: ‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, the Son can do nothing of himself.” xiv. 10: “ ‘The 
words that I speak unto you, [ speak not of myself, but the Father, 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” Matt, xxviil. 18: “ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth,” 2 Peter 1.17: 
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“Ἧς received from God the Father honour and glory.” Rev. i. 1: 
“Τῇ revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him.” 

It is now alleged that Christ did not mean that he was inferior 
to the Father with respect to his divine nature, but only with respect 
to his human nature. But if such liberties be taken in explaining 
a person’s meaning, language has no use whatever. On the same 
principles, it might be asserted that Christ never died, or that he 
never rose from the dead, secretly meaning his divine nature only. 
There is no kind of imposition but what might be authorized by 
such an abuse of language as this. 

5. Some things were withheld from Christ by his Father. Mark 
ΧΕΙ, 32: “ But of that day, and that hour, knoweth no man; no not 
the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” 
Matt. xx. 23: “Τὸ sit on my right hand and on my left, is not 
mine to give; but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared 
of my Father.” 

6. As all the dominion that Christ has was derived from the 
Father, so it is subordinate to that of the Father. 1 Cor. xv. 24— 
28: “Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father, when he shall have put down 
all rule, and all authority, and power. For he must reign until he 
hath put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death. For he hath put all things under his feet. But 
when he saith all things are put under him, it is manifest that he is 
excepted which did put all things under him. And when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 

7. Christ always prayed to the Father, and with as much humi- 
lity and resignation as any man, or the most dependent being in the 
universe, could possibly do. Our Lord’s whole history is a proof of 
this; but especially the scene of his agony in the garden. Matt. 
xxvi. 37—39: And he “ began to be sorrowful and very heavy. 
Then saith he unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowtul even unto 
death, tarry ye here, and watch with me. And he went a little far- 
ther, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as thou wilt.” 

8. Christ is not only styled @ man even after his resurrection, but 
the reasoning of the apostles, in some of the passages where he is 
spoken of, requires that he should be considered as a man with 
respect to his nature, and not in name ouly, as their reasoning has no 
force but upon that supposition. Acts 11, 22: ““ Jesus of Nazareth, 
‘i man approved of God,—by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst of you.” Heb. 11. 17: “ Where- 
fore in all things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren,” 
ii. 10: “1 became him for whom are all things, and by whom are 
all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of 
their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 1 Cor, xv. 21: * For 
since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead; for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 
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9. Whatever exaltation Christ now enjoys, it is the gift of his 
Father, and the reward of his obedience unto death. Phil. ii. 8, 9: 
« And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. W here- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
is above every name.” Heb. ii. 9: “ But we see Jesus, who was 
made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with. glory and honour.” xii. 2: “ Looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith; who for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the throne of God.” 

Let it also be considered, that no use whatever is made of the 
doctrine of the incarnation of the Maker of the world, in all the 
New Testament. Weare neither informed why so extraordinary a 
measure was necessary for the salvation of men, nor that it was 
necessary. All that can be pretended is, that it is ad/uded to in 
certain expressions. But certainly it might have been expected that 
a measure of this magnitude should have been expressly declared, 
if not clearly explained ; that mankind might have no doubt what 
great things had been done for them; and that they might respect 
their great Deliverer, as his nature and his proper rank in the 
creation required. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews evidently considered 
Christ as a being of a different rank from that of angels; and the 
reason why he says that he ought to be so, is, that he might have a 
feeling of our infirmities. But, certainly, we shall be more easily 
satisfied that any person really felt as a man, if he was truly a man, 
and nothing more than a man; than if he was a superior being (and 
especially a being so far superior to us as the Maker of the world 
must have been,) degraded to the condition of a man; because, if 
he had any recollection of his former state, the idea of that must 
have borne him up under his difficulties and sufferings, in such a 
manner as no mere man could have been supported: and it is sup- 
posed by the Arians that Christ had a knowledge of his prior state, 
for they suppose him to have referred to it in his prayer to the 
Father for the glory which he had with him before the world was ; and 
yet this is hardly consistent with the account that Le gives of his 
increasing tn wisdom. 

No person, I think, can, with an unprejudiced mind, attend to 
these considerations, and the texts of scripture above recited, 
(which are perfectly agreeable to the tenor of the whole,) and imagine 
that it was the intention of the sacred writers to represent Christ 
either as the Supreme God, or as the maker of the world under God. 

There is another hypothesis, of some modern Arians, which repre- 
sents Christ as having pre-existed, but not as having been the creator 
or governor of the world, or the medium of all the dispensations of 
God to mankind. But those texts of scripture which seem to be 
most express in favour of Christ’s pre-existence do likewise, by the 
same mode of interpretation, represent him as the maker of the 
world; so that if the favourers of this hypothesis can suppose the 
language of these texts to be figurative, they may more easily sup- 
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pose the other to be figurative also; and that whatever obscurity 
there may be in them, they were not intended to refer to any pre- 
existence at all. - 

The passages of scripture which are supposed to speak of Christ 
as the maker of the world are the following, viz. John i. 3, Eph. iii. 9, 
Col. i. 15, Heb. i. 1, &c. These, I will venture to say, are the texts 
that most strongly favour the notion of Christ’s pre-existence, and no 
person can doubt but that, if they must be interpreted to assert that 
Christ pre-existed at all, they, with the same clearness, assert that 
he was the maker of the world. But if these texts admit of a figu- 
rative interpretation, all the other texts, which are supposed to refer 
to the pre-existence only, will more easily-admit of a similar con- 
struction. ‘These two opinions, therefore, viz. that Christ pre- 
existed, and that he was the maker of the world, ought, by all 
means, to stand or fall together, and if any person think the latter to 
be improbable, and contrary to the plain tenor of the Scriptures, 
(which uniformly represent the Supreme Being himself, without the 
aid of any inferior agent, or instrument, as the maker of the uni- 
verse,) he should abandon the doctrine of simple pre-existence also. 

In what manner the proper Unitarians interpret these passages of 
scripture may be seen in my “ Familiar Illustration of certain 
Passages of Scripture,”’* in several of the Secinian Tracts, in three 
volumes quarto,f and especially in Mr. Lindsey’s Sequel to his 
Apology,~ to which I refer my readers for a farther discussion of this 
subject. 

It is only of late years, that any persons have pretended to sepa- 
rate the two opinions of Christ’s pre-existence, and of his being the 
maker of the world. All the ancient Arians maintained both, as did 
Dr. Clarke, Mr. Whiston, Mr. Emlyn, Mr. Peirce, and their fol- 
lowers ; and [ do not know that any other hypothesis has appeared 
in writing, except that it is alluded to in the Theological Repository. 


No, VITI. 


THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS OF Dr. HORSLEY AND Dr. PRIESTLEY, 
BRIEFLY STATED. 


(See supra, p. 153.) 


Tuar my readers may more easily form a clear and comprehen- 
sive idea of the nature and extent of this controversy, I shall, in this 
place, briefly state the principal articles on which Dr. Horsley and 
inyself hold different opinions. 

“tL. Dr. Horsley insists upon it, that the faith of the primitive 
Christian church must have been Triniturian, because that doctrine 
appears in the writings of Barnabas and lynatins. J say that, 


* See Vol. If. pp. 449—472. 
+ 1691—1605. See Dr. Toulmin’s List. View, pp. 175, 179. 
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admitting these works to be genuine in the main, they bear evident 
marks of interpolation with respect to this very subject, and there- 
fore the conclusion is not just. 

2. Dr. Horsley says, that those who are called Ebionites, did not 
exist in the age of the apostles, and also that, though they believed 
the simple humanity of Christ, they probably held some mysterious 
exaltation of his nature after his ascension, which made him the 
object of prayer to them. I say the Ebionites certainly existed in 
the time of the apostles, and that this notion of their holding such 
an exaltation of his nature, as to make him the object of prayer, is 
highly improbable. 

3. Dr. Horsley says, that those who are called Nazarenes by the 
early Christian writers, believed the divinity of Christ, that they did 
not exist till after the time of Adrian, and had their name from the 
place where they settled in the North of Galilee, after they were 
then driven from Jerusalem. I maintain, that these Nazarenes no 
more believed the divinity of Christ than the Edionites, and that, 
together with them, they were supposed, by the Christian fathers, 
to have existed in the time of the apostles. 

4, Dr. Horsley maintains that there was a church of orthodox Jewish 
Christians at Jerusalem after the time of Adrian ; for, that the body 
of Jewish Christians, who had before observed the law of Moses, 
abandoned their ceremonies after the destruction of the place, in 
order to obtain the privileges of the lian colony, settled there by 
Adrian. Origen, who asserts that the Jewish Christians had not 
abandoned the laws and customs of their ancestors, Dr. Horsley 
says must have known the contrary, and therefore asserted a wilful 
falsehood. I say that Adrian expelled all the Jews, whether Chris- 
tians or not, from Jerusalem, that the Christian church afterwards 
settled at Jerusalem consisted wholly of Gentile converts, and that 
the testimony of Origen, agreeably with this, is highly worthy of 
credit. 

5. Dr. Horsley maintains, that though he finds no Unitarzans in 
the apostolic age, a censure was intended for them by the apostle 
John in the phrase Christ came in the flesh. I assert, that the Uni- 
tarians did exist in great numbers in the time of John, but that he did 
not censure them at all; and that the phrase Christ came in the flesh, 
relates to the Gnostics only. 

6. Dr. Horsley asserts, that the Unitarians, from the time that 
they made their appearance, were considered as heretics by the 
orthodox Christians, and not admitted to communion with them, 
and particularly that they were included by Justin Martyr among 
those heretics whom he charges with blasphemy. I assert that in 
Justin’s time, and much later, the Unitarians were not deemed 
heretics at all, that Justin did not even allude to Unitarians in either 
of his two accounts of heretics in gencral, and that the blasphemy he 
speaks of respected the Gnostics only. 

7. Though Tertullian says the idtote, who were the greater part 
of Christians, were Unitarians, and shocked at the doctrine of the 
Trinity, Dr. Horsley asserts that he only meant to include a small 
number of them in that class, and those so ignorant and stupid as to 
deserve to be called ¢diots. I maintain that by idiote he only meant 
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unlearned persons, or persons in private life; and I also maintain 
that even in Origen’s time, and long after, a great part of these 
Christians were Unitarians, and in communion with the Catholic 
church; that the term heresy was long used as synonymous to Gnos- 
ticism, and that the original use of the term frequently occurs even 
after the Unitarians were deemed to be heretics. 

8. Dr. Horsley maintains that by the Jews who held the simple 
humanity of Christ, Athanasius meant the unbelieving Jews only, 
and that the Gentiles who were by them converted to that belief, 
were unbelieving Gentiles. I say the Jews were Christian Jews, 
and their converts Christian Gentiles, 

9. Dr. Horsley maintains that the Jews in our Saviour’s time, 
believed in the doctrine of the Trinity, that they expected the 
second Person in the Trinity as their Messiah, and that they changed 
their opinion concerning him when the Christians applied it to 
Christ. I say that the Jews were always Unitarians, that they 
expected only a man for their Messiah, and that they never changed 
their opinion on that subject. 

10. Dr. Horsley says that the apostles considered Christ as being 
God from the time that they considered him as the Messiah. I say 
that they considered him as a mere man, when they received him 
as the Messiah, and that we find no evidence in their history, or in 
their writings, that they ever changed that opinion concerning him. 

11. Dr. Horsley denies that the orthodox fathers before the 
Council of Nice, held that the logos had been an attribute of the 
Deity, and then assumed a proper personality ; and says that all 
that they meant by the generation of the Son, was the display of his 
powers in the production of material beings. I assert, that by this 
generation, they certainly meant a change of state in the logos, viz. 
from a mere attribute, such as reason is in man, to a proper person, 
and that in their opinion this was made with a view to the creation 
of the world. 

12. Dr. Horsley can find no difference between this doctrine of 
the personification of the Logos, and the peculiar opinions of the 
Arians, 1 assert that they were two schemes directly opposed to 
each other, and so clearly defined, as never to have been confounded 
or mistaken. 

13. Dr. Horsley asserts, that it seems to have been the opinion of 
all the fathers, and is likewise agreeable to the Scriptures, that the 
second Person in the ‘Trinity had his origin from the first Person 
contemplating his own perfections. I challenge him to produce any 
authority whatever, ancient or modern, for that opinion, 

14. Dr. Horsley maintains that, though the three Persons in the 
Trinity have each of them all the perfections of Deity, the lather 
is the fountain of the divinity, and has some unknown pre-eminence. 
J assert that this pre-eminence is inconsistent with the proper 
equality, and that if they be properly equal, they must necessarily 
be three Gods as well as three Persons. 

15. Dr. Horsley says, that prayer for succour in external perse- 
cution, seems with particular propriety to be addressed to the Son. 
I say that this is altogether a distinction of his own, and has no 
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countenance in scripture precept or example, nor, indeed, in those 
of the primitive church. 

16. Dr. Horsley maintains that the Unitarians do not even pre- 
tend that the general tenor of scripture is in their favour, that they 
cannot produce any text that plainly contains their doctrine, but 
that they derive it wholly from particular passages, to which they 
give a figurative interpretation. Whereas 1 maintain, that the 
Unitarians have always appealed to the general tenor of scripture, 
and the plain language of it; and, on the contrary, that the T7inita- 
rians cannot find ther doctrine either in the general tenor, or in any 
clear texts of scripture, but that they deduce it from particular 
expressions and circumstances, which, when rightly explained, do 
by no means authorize their conclusions, 

17. Dr. Horsley says, that the difference between the Unitarians 
and the Mahometans is so small, and such advances were made 
towards the Mahometans by the Unitarians of the last age, that 
there is good ground to think that the Unitarians will soon acknow- 
ledge the divine mission of Mahomet. He also represents Chris- 
tianity on the principles of Unitarianism, as inferior to Deism, and 
when joined with Materialism, as highly favourable to Atheism: 
Such charges as these, I say, can proceed from nothing but igno- 
rance and malevolence, and do not deserve a serious refutation. 

These are all the articles of importance on which we hold different 
opinions, every thing else being of less moment, and subordinate 
to these. 


No. IX. 
ADDITIONS TO LETTERS TO Dr. HORSLEY, PART II., LETTER IX. 
(See supra, p. 200.) 


ApMirtTinc that the apostles had taught any doctrines of a pecu- 
liarly sublime nature, and above the comprehension of ordinary 
Christians ; yet, as all their teaching was in public, and there were 
no secrets among them, nothing corresponding to the mysteries of 
the Heathens, the common people must have heard of these sub- 
lime things, and have been accustomed to the sound of the lan- 
guage in which they were expressed; and they would have learned 
to respect what they could not understand. They could never have 
been offended and staggered at things which they and their fathers 
before them had always been in the hearing of. 

Besides this argument for the novelty of the doctrine of the Trc- 
nity, trom the offence that was given by it in the time of Tertullian, 
when, as faras 1 can find, the common people first heard of it; that 
this class of persons were generally Unitarians before, and even after 
the Council of Nice, appears pretty clearly from several circum- 
stances in the history of those times. Besides, that we do not read 
of any of the daity being excommunicated along with Noetus, Paul 
of Samosata, or Photinus, though Unitarians are acknowledged to 
have been in great numbers in their days, and to have been in com- 
munion with the Catholic church. When the two last were deposed 
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from their sees, the common people were their friends, After the 
bishops had deposed Paul of Samosata, he could not be expelled 
from the episcopal house till the aid of the emperor Aurelian was 
called in, and he may be supposed to have been offended at him, 
for his having been in the interest of his rival Zenobia.* This 
could not have been necessary, if the majority of his people had 
not been with him, and, therefore, if his deposition had not, in fact, 
been unjust. 

As to Photinus, he was so popular in his diocese, that his solemn 
deposition by three councils could not remove him from his see. 
“δ defended himself,” says Ti/lemont, “ against the authority of 
the church, by the affection which his people had for him, even to 
the year 351; though his heresy began to appear as early as 342 or 
343, according to Socrates; and the Eusebians condemned it in one 
of their confessions of faith in 945. At length, the emperor Con- 
stantius, a zealous Arian, thought it necessary to interfere, and get 
him banished in a council held at Sirmium itself. I may add, that 
Marcellus of Ancyra left Galatia full of Unitarians, as Basil after- 
wards found to his cost. Had the body of Christians in those times 
been generally Trinitarians, we Dissenters, who are pretty much in 
the same situation with Unitarians in those times, not having the 
countenance of government, know well how ready the common 
people would have been to take an active part in those affairs. 

““ Sabellianism,” which was precisely the same thing with Unita- 
rianism in former times, Dr. Lardner says, ‘‘ must have been very 
agreeable to the apprehensions of many people. Eusebius speaks 
of its increasing very much in Egypt, when Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria opposed it. According to Athanasius, the occasion of Diony- 
sius’s writing upon that head was, that some bishops of Africa 
followed the doctrine of Sabellius, and they prevailed to such a 
degree, that the Son of God was scarce any longer preached in 
the churches.’ ἢ 

It is also remarkable, that the first treatise that was ever written 
against the Unitarian doctrine was that of Tertullian against Praxeas, 
with whom he was particularly provoked, on account of the active 
part he had taken against Montanus, in getting him excommuni- 
cated and expelled from the church of Rome. ‘his, says Le Sueur, 
was the cause of the bitterness with which Tertudlian wrote against 
him. Now there were treatises against the Gnrostics in a much 
earlier period. Why, then, were none written against the Unita- 
rians, since pure Unitarianism was certainly as old as Gnosticism ? 
Aud if it had been deemed a heresy at all, it would certainly have 
been thought to be of the most alarming nature, as it is considered 
at present. In the opinions of those who are now called orthodox, 
the Guostics thought much more honourably of Christ than the 
Unitarians did. ‘Vhe Unitarians were likewise much more nume- 
rous, aud in the bosom of the church itself; a circumstance which 
might be expected to render them peculiarly obnoxious. 


* See Vol. VILL. pp. 201, 202. + History of the Arians, I. p. 110, (P.) 
t Credib. 1V. p. 606. (P.) Works, III. p. 77. 
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No. X. 
ADDITIONS TO LETTERS TO Dr. HORSLEY, PART II., LETTER XVII- 
(See supra, p. 255.) 


I ogseRvE that, to the many false charges and insinuations of 
Dr. Horsley, which are noticed in the preceding Letters, he has 
added another to exculpate himself for the contempt which he 
has expressed of Dissenters. ‘‘ If you are still,” he says, “ disposed 
to be indignant about this harmless word,” (conventicle, )  recol- 
lect, I beseech you, with what respect you have yourself treated the 
venerable body to which I belong, the clergy of the Establishment. 
You divide it into two classes only, the ignorant and the insincere. 
Have I no share in this opprobrium of my order? Have I no right 
to be indignant in my turn?” * 

I do not pretend to recollect all that I have written; but I have 
such a consciousness of never having meant or intended to say 
what Dr. Horsley here charges me with, that I will venture to 
assert, that he cannot have any more authority for this, than for the 
privileges granted to the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem, on their 
abandoning the ceremonies of their old religion. ‘That many of the 
clergy are ignorant, none can deny; because it is true of every 
body of clergy in the world; and that some are znsincere, may also, 
without great uncharitableness, be supposed of any large body of 
men. Of one kind of insincerity, the fact is too evident to be de- 
nied of several of the members of the Church of England; for no man 
can be sincere in professing to believe what he openly writes against. 
And are there not persons in communion with the Church of England 
who publicly controvert the articles of it; which articles, while 
they continue in the church, and especially if they officiate in it, 
they virtually profess to believe? That many are both learned and 
sincere, I have acknowledged with respect to the clergy of the 
Church of Rome, and I think I could hardly say less of those of the 
Church of England. I shall, therefore, consider this charge of Dr. 
Horsley as a mere ca/umny, till he shall produce some evidence for 
it; and if, in any of my writings, he can find sufficient authority 
for his accusation, I here retract what I advanced, and ask pardon 
for it. 

The learning of many divines in the Church of Rome and that of 
Ingland, I have never denied. Bishop Hurd I have styled dearned 
and able, though, in my opinion, nothing can be weaker than his 
reasoning on the subject of church establishments. As to sincerity, 
I have always been ready to acknowledge it with respect to both 
the churches. As one proof of this, I shall quote a passage from 
the Sermon I preached on accepting the pastoral office in this place : 
{ Birmingham :] “ Think not that the most fervent zeal for what 
are apprehended to be the genuine doctrines of the gospel, is at all 
inconsistent with true Christian charity, which always judges of 
particular persons according to the advantages they have enjoyed, 


* Letters,p. 172. (B.) Tracts, p. 294. 
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and of the final state of men by their sincerity only. And, for my 
own part, I have no doubt but that, though the Church of Rome 
be the proper Antichrist of the apostles, not only innumerable zea- 
lous Papists, but even some popes themselves, and since the Refor- 
mation, will sit down with Luther, with Calvin, and with Socinus, in 
the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Known unto 
God alone are the hearts of men; and the man who honestly pur- 
sues truth, and who acts according to the best lights that God gives 
him an opportunity of acquiring, will be he whom the God of truth 
and uprightness will approve; and none will suffer a greater or 
more just condemnation than those who hold the truth in unrighte- 
ousness. Much rather would I be in the case of many worthy 
persons in the Church of England, or the Church of Rome, who, 
at the same time that they are fully sensible of the corruptions and 
errors of the system in which they are entangled, are not able to 
break their chains, than, from a spirit the reverse of that of the 
gospel, make an improper use of my own liberty, by insulting 
fem: Ὁ" 

Will Dr. Horsley himself say this after me? With respect to 
real candour, few, 1 think, will go greater lengths than I have done. 
He charges me with many instances of walful misrepresentation, 
which is certainly a charge of insincerity ; whereas, I have not 
charged him with any, though I might have done it with much 
greater appearance of reason. With respect to zgnorance, viz. of 
what relates to the subject of this controversy, with which he like- 
wise repeatedly charges me, I own that I return the accusation, and 
let our readers judge between us, 


No. XI. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF FREE INQUIRY IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 


(See supra, p. 304.) 


I pusrisn the preceding Discourse f in part to oblige those 
before whom it was delivered; but chiefly because I do not think 


* See Vol. XV. pp. 42, 43. On this quotation Dr. Horsley remarks, that Dr. 
Priestley “ justifies himself, by producing a long passage from one of his sermons, 
in which he professes to hold the Church of England in no less estimation than the 
Church of Rome.” Tracts, p. 295, Note. 

+ The Sermon, Vol. XV. p. 70, to which the Reflections were annexed in 1785 
and 1787. In 1785 there was the following Preface to the Sermon : 

« After | had consented to the publication of the following Discourse, it occurred 
to me that it might be proper to take the same opportunity of enlarging upon some 
of the topics of it, and of adding such other Reflections on the subject as the limits 
of a sermon would not admit, and also such as were less proper for a mixed audi- 
ence. 

“«« Having written the ny ditencte T was desired to attend to some passages in Mr. 
White’s Sermons, which [ happened not to have read before; and having animad- 
verted on them, and the pamphlet entitled Primitive Candour coming into my 
hands at the same time, I thought it would not be amiss to give my opinion of that 
performance, as well as of Mr. Howes’s, which [ had not been able to procure till 
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that the generality of even the more liberal-minded Christians in 
this country have as yet given sufficient attention to the sentiments 
inculcated in it. This I perceive by the alarm that has been taken 
at some free, but important discussions in the last volume of the 
Theological Repository.* It was a willingness to convince such 
persons how groundless were the apprehensions they have ex- 
pressed on this subject, that led me to the train of thought which 
runs through this Discourse; though it will be perceived that I 
had likewise a view to another class of persons, who despise all 
such discussions as those which I now allude to. 

It has been too much the disposition of all Christians to imagine 
that those who think a little more freely than themselves, are ready 
to abandon Christianity itself, together with their peculiar notions 
concerning it. They are so fully persuaded that their own opinions 
are contained in the Scriptures, that they cannot separate the idea 
of renouncing the one from that of renouncing the other. But a 
little observation and reflection on what has passed of a similar 
nature, might satisfy them that their apprehensions have no solid 
foundation ; their own peculiar notions not having, in reality, that 
necessary connexion with Christianity which they imagine them 
to have, from not considering how few the essentials of Christianity 
are. 

From want of distinguishing essentials from non-essentials, the 
Roman Catholics have thought that there can be no Christianity 
besides their own; and too many of the several sects of Protestants 
think the same with respect to their peculiar tenets. Many Arians 
(themselves held in abhorrence by Athanasians) have said that they 
could not consider Socinians as Christians; and some are now un- 
reasonably apprehensive, that those who disbelieve the miraculous 
conception, or the plenary inspiration of Christ and the apostles, in 
cases with respect to which the object of their mission did not 
require inspiration, are in danger of rejecting Christianity, though 
they are as firm believers in the divine mission of Christ (which 
alone properly constitutes a Christian) as themselves. This is 
the more extraordinary, as the doctrine of the plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures is, I believe, universally disclaimed by all who are 
called rational Christians. But of what use is it to give up that 
doctrine, if we are never to avail ourselves of our opinion with re- 


very lately ; for though I have written as much in the way of controversy, relating 
to the doctrine of the Primitive Church concerning Christ, as will be sufficient to 
acquit me of any suspicion of a distrust of what I have advanced, yet, as my 
object is the spread of truth, which cannot be promoted without keeping up an 
attention to it, 1 thought it might answer a good purpose to urge such men as Mr. 
White, Mr. Howes, and the anonymous author of the pamphlet above-mentioned, 
to produce what they may have to say on the subject. If my writings be of no 
other use, at least vice cotis fungantur. 

“1 cannot conclude this Preface without expressing my surprise, that all my 
antagonists in this controversy should be Tvinitarians, and that no Arian has 
appeared in it. It is certainly an unfavourable symptom for them. Where is 
their learning or their zeal? Solomon says, there is a time to speak; but my 
Arian friends may think that that time is not yet come.” 

* The Fourth, 1784. ‘These Discussions were, I apprehend, those by the Au- 
thor, on Znspiration and on the Miraculous Conception. 
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spect to it, and do not thereby find ourselves at liberty to examine 
with perfect freedom, narratives and reasonings which are con- 
fessedly not infallible, and in which, therefore, there may be mis- 
takes. Besides, it is an allowed maxim with us, that the fewer 
blemishes of any kind we leave in our religion, the greater service 
we render it. But it is no uncommon thing to admit general prin- 
ciples, and yet startle at the natural and necessary consequences of 
them. 

I am sensible that the present times are in more respects than one 
unfavourable to theological discussions, Very many, of whom bet- 
ter things might be expected, are averse to them; thinking them 
altogether useless, or perhaps dangerous. They are persuaded that 
their own opinions (which they have adopted without giving them- 
selves much trouble about the matter) are perfectly rational, that 
the truth of them must be admitted whenever they are fairly pro- 
posed to the mind, and that all we have to do is to apply them 
to their proper practical uses; and to the inculcating of these, 
they would have all discourses from the pulpit, and from the press 
too, to be confined. 

A great majority of every denomination of Christians have always 
had this dislike of speculation, and, therefore, it is not at all extra- 
ordinary that there should be so great a proportion of them among 
those who think more rationally than their ancestors, and who, 
therefore, rank themselves in the class of rational Christians. Their 
opinions are not what they have investigated themselves, but what 
they have received from others, as much as the Roman Catholics 
have theirs. It may, therefore, be expected that they should be 
affected in the same manner towards them, Laborious inquirers 
after truth are but few in any community, nor is there any occa- 
sion that they should be numerous, It is only to be wished, that 
those who take no pains to inquire themselves, would throw no 
obstacles in the way of him who does, and have the same indul- 
gence for his feelings that he has for theirs. 

In another respect also, the times in which we live are unfavour- 
able to free inquiry in matters of religion. We are not, indeed, 
persecuted for our religious principles, and few persons have even 
much scruple of openly declaring what they think; but the influ- 
ence of habit, of fashion, and of connexions, in these peaceable 
times, is such, that few persons, very few indeed, have the courage 
to act agreeably to their principles, so as to rank themselves, and 
to appear in that class of men to which they really belong. They 
content themselves, as the Heathen philosophers did, with thinking 
with the wise, and acting with the vulgar ; a conduct certainly un- 
worthy of a Christian, who ought to sacrilice every thing to truth 
and consistency of character. There is this good, however, arises 
from the evil, that such persons allow themselves more liberty in 
speculation than they probably would do, if they thought them- 
selses bound in conscience to do what I should call acting agreeably 
to their principles; and by this means the foundation is gradually 
laying for a future change in the more public aspect of things. 

The converts that are daily made to the Unitarian doctrine, and 
who for the present continue members of ‘Trinitarian churches, may 


. 
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in time be sensible of the obligation they are under to withdraw 
themselves from that mode of worship; or if not, they will always 
be ready to join their influence to forward any attempts that may 
be made towards a farther reformation. And when the generality 
of those who really read and think, shall become Unitarians, (and ~ 
those who do not read or think for themselves, are sure to follow 
their leaders, and of course join every majority,) a small change in 
the political state of things in a country, such as no man can fore- 
see before it actually takes place, and which may be at no great 
distance, may suffice to overturn the best-compacted establishments 
at once, before the bigotted friends of them suspect any danger. 
And thus the system which had stood for ages, without any visible 
marks of ruin or decay, may vanish, like an enchanted castle in 
romance. For then men, whose minds were already emancipated, 
will in a moment find themselves at liberty in all respects, without 
any motive whatever to engage them to give their support to error 
and superstition. Circumstances may even arise in which the most 
indifferent may feel themselves inspired with courage, and become 
warm advocates for those principles which they now hold in per- 
fect silence, hardly speaking of them to their nearest friends. How 
many are there already speaking out, who some time ago were almost 
afraid to think / 

_ Let us not, therefore, be discouraged, though for the present we 
should see no great number of churches professedly Unitarian. It 
is sufficiently evident that Unitarian principles are gaining ground 
every day. Every attempt to suppress them by writing or other- 
wise, has hitherto been favourable to their spread, and we may be 
confident it ever will be so. We are now sowing the seeds which 
the cold of winter may prevent from sprouting, but which a genial 
spring will make to shoot and grow up; so that the field which to- 
day appears perfectly naked and barren, may to-morrow be all green, 
and promise an abundant harvest. The present silent propagation 
of truth may even be compared to those causes in nature which lie 
dormant for a time, but which, in proper circumstances, act with 
the greatest violence. We are, as it were, laying gunpowder, grain 
by grain, under the old building of error and superstition, which 
a single spark may hereafter inflame so as to produce an instanta- 
neous explosion; in consequence of which, that edifice, the erec- 
tion of which has been the work of ages, may be overturned in a 
moment, and so effectually as that the same foundation can never 
be built upon again.* 


* I was present, March 28, 1787, when Dr. Priestley, as he relates in the Preface 
to Familiar Letters, heard “ Sir William Dolben read this paragraph in the House 
of Commons, with great solemnity,” on Mr. Beaufoy’s first motion for the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. The worthy Baronet, I well recollect, dis- 
pensed the gunpowder with a deliberation, awfully impressive, grain by grain. 
Mr. Courtenay, who had often relieved the tedium of a debate, now assured this 
alarmed representative of Oxford University, that his Church had nothing to fear, 
as it was only ‘the old building of error and superstition” which was in any 
danger. 

Dr. Geddes, in 1790, published his Epistola Macaronica ad Fratrem, a burlesque 
poem, occasioned by some incidents which had lately occurred at a public dinner 
of the Dissenters, at which Dr. Priestley was not present. In the following lines, 
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If we be successful in the propagation of truth, we need not give 
ourselyes any concern about the measures of government respect- 
ing it. This is equally out of our province and unnecessary. Causes 
will always produce their effects; and though the cases be of a 
different nature, it is as certain an inference as any in gcometry, 
that an Unitarian people cannot long be subject to a Trinitarian 
establishment. Indeed, no motive can be imagined why any civil 
governors (supposing it to be in their power) should not allow the 
people the open profession of the religion they really choose, and 
are willing to support. Things are already in such a train that, 
though no person can foresee the particular time and manner of the 
change in favour of Unitarianism, we may be as certain of its tak- 
ing place as if we saw it actually accomplished. And till things 
are properly ripe for such a revolution, it would be absurd to expect 
it, and im vain to attempt it. 

When a competent number of the more intelligent persons in all 
parts of the Roman empire were either declared Christians, or so 
well disposed towards a change as not to be sorry for it, the con- 
version of an emperor was sufficient to establish Christianity, 
without any alarming opposition. The conversion of Tiberius, of 
Vespasian, of Marcus Antoninus, or any other emperor in an earlier 
period would not have done it. But when an internal revolution 
had been previously made in favour of Christianity, though Con- 
stantine should not have been converted, the external revolution 
could not have been delayed much longer. It would certainly have 
taken place, whether any particular emperor had favoured it or 
not. , 

In like manner, when the minds of a proper number of persons 
were enlightened with respect to the grosser errors of Popery, the 
boldness of Luther and a few others, roused by the impudence of 
the venders of indulgences, was sufficient to produce what has been 
called the Reformation. ‘Ten Luthers, in an earlier period, would 
only have supplied so many victims for the Inquisition; and though 
no Luther should have appeared at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, things were then in such a state, that, by some other 
means, a similar revolution in favour of religious liberty would, 
no doubt, have taken place. 

It has been well observed by philosophical historians, that if the 
loss of a single battle decide the fate of an empire, there must have 
been a previous reason, in the general state of things, why so much 
should depend on the event of a single battle; and that, ina dif- 
ferent state of things, the loss of many battles would not have over- 
turned the state, 


“the grains of gunpowder,” says Mr. Good, ‘ which excited so much idle inflam- 
mability and uproar among the High-church party, are introduced with much 
dexterity and effect: 
** Non aderas, Priestley ! potior te cura tenebat 

Rure, ubi magna inter centum miracula rerum, 

Horslai caput in rutilantia fulmina forgis ; 

Sulphuris et satagis subtilia grana parare, 

Church quibus et churchmen in calum upblowere possis.” 
Mem. of Geddes, pp. 258, 259. 
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It is our business, therefore, by conversation, by preaching, and 
by writing, to get access to the minds of those who are disposed to 
think; and without giving ourselves any trouble about the conduct 
of government, to employ ourselves simply in the propagation of 
truth, Here is a great and glorious field fully open to our utmost 
exertions, and requiring them. And while we are successful in 
these labours, (and the success is visible every day,) though we 
should not live to see any favourable change in the face of public 
affairs, we may die in as firm a faith of its taking place, as Joseph 
did of his countrymen inhabiting the promised land, when he ordered 
that he should not be buried, but that his body should only be em- 
balmed, and put into a coffin in Egypt, ready to be carried away 
when they should leave that country. 

The most equitable thing in the governors of any country would, 
no doubt, be to allow Unitarians, or any other description of men, 
the use of a church, or any other public building im a town, in 
which they should be so numerous as to occupy one, and when 
their proportion of the tithes, &c. would be sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of a minister of their persuasion; and no sort of inconveni- 
ence would arise to the state from such a measure as this. This 
was done in several places in Germany, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. But in the present state of things, it is in vain to expect any 
such equitable conduct. We may now, however, besides deserving 
it, be doing that which shall ensure such an event at a future time, 
when it shall be sufficiently understood that Unitarians are quite as 
good subjects as Trinitarians, and, therefore, that there has been 
no good reason why the latter should so long have enjoyed their 
present exclusive advantages. How the belief of a mysterious 
doctrine operates to the prosperity and security of the state, is a pro- 
blem not very easy to solve. 

At Boston, in New England, (a country in which no man was 
taxed towards the support of any religion that he did not approve,* 
and which never flourished the less on that account,) there were 
three episcopal churches; and had the English government con- 
tinued there, the English Liturgy, in its present state, would, no 
doubt have continued to be used in them all.t But the principal 
of them has now adopted an Unitarian form of worship,{ and the 
same will probably be done in other provinces of the United States.§ 
Was there equal liberty in this country, (which may take place by 
means as unforeseen by us as the Revolution in America, ) there 
are few considerable towns in which the people (voting freely, and 
all the complex influence of the present establishment out of the 
question) would not have at least one Unitarian church. And if 
one would be wanted now, there will, I am confident, be a demand 


* See Vol. VIII. p. 6, Note. 

+ The Episcopalians in America have, I believe, now generally adopted an 
English Liturgy, reformed according to the plan suggested in the Candid Disquz- 
sitions, 1749, omitting the Athanasian Creed, and reducing the number of articles. 
See Lindsey’s Vind. Priestl., pp. 19—26; Mon. Repos. XIV. pp. 407, 408. 

* Τ See Mem. of Lindsey, p. 238. ; 

§ See the accomplishment of this expectation, related in various articles in the 

latter volumes of the Mon. Repos. 
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for two, twenty years hence. This may be said with tolerable 
certainty, from the consideration of the increase of Unitarians in 
the last fifty years, the greater still in proportion in the last twenty, 
and the greatest of all in the last ten years. What, then, may we 
not reasonably expect from the train in which things now are? 

The efforts of man to stop what they may call the mischief, 
would be like the attempt to stop a rivulet supplied by a constant 
spring, however small, Nothing could be easier than to make a dam 
that would be sufficient for the purpose at first; but as the water 
keeps rising, the dam must be made higher and stronger, and (the 
effort of the water to burst its way continually increasing) the 
highest and strongest must necessarily fail some time or other, and 
the deluge, which would be the consequence, would be in propor- 
tion to the time in which it had been confined. Truth has never 
yet been conquered by power, numerous as have been the attempts 
of the latter to bear it down. 

It may be said, that since there has been an increase of Unbeliev- 
ers, as well as of Unitarians, in the last century, it may, on these 
principles, be predicted that they will continue to increase to the 
extirpation of Christians of all denominations, ‘This reasoning, I 
own, would have been just, if men had become Unbelievers, as well 
as Unitarians, from reading and thinking. But there is in this re- 
spect a most essential difference in the two cases. Of the unbelievers 
of this age(I speak from the fullest persuasion) few, indeed, are so, 
from that serious inquiry and real conviction, to which alone the 
spread of Unitarianism can be ascribed. The rejection of Christia- 
nity may be accounted for from many causes besides a serious con- 
viction of its fallacy; but no other cause can reasonably be assigned 
why a Trinitarian should become an Unitarian; as the obligations 
of moral virtue are not relaxed by the change, and the allurements 
of honour and profit are on the side of the established faith, 

It is evident to those who converse with Unbelievers, that few of 
them are qualified to discuss the evidences of Christianity, a proof 
that they have not rejected it from any deficiency that they found 
in its proof; whereas there are great numbers of Unitarians who can 
readily give the reasons of their faith, which shews that they have 
really considered and weighed the subject. 

It is also to be observed, that a great increase of Unbelievers has 
been owing to the corruptions of Christianity; and this cause ceas- 
ing, in pat by the efforts of Unitarians, the effects will in due time 
cease of course. Christianity and its evidences are exhibited in such 
a light at present, that fewer philosophical persons, giving due atten- 
tion to the subject (which is the great thing that is wanting, but 
which many circumstances may excite) will be able to withhold 
their assent to it. 

Others will object to the conclusiveness of this reasoning to prove 
the future universality of Unitarianism, the rapid spread and long 
continuance of Mahometanism in the world. But the grounds and 
principles of that religion underwent no very severe discussion at 
the time of its promulgation, or early propagation. ‘The professors 
of it wrote little in its defence, and there never was an age in which 
the Mahometan and Christian /i¢erati had so free and equal an inter- 
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course as to give room for much controversy. Whenever that shall 
take place, and the common people be in a capacity of reading and 
judging for themselves, less than a century, I am persuaded, will be 
sufficient fully to establish the credit of the one system, and to 
destroy that of the other. Which of the two must yield in the con- 
test, ], who am a Christian, cannot have a doubt. 

On the contrary, Christianity, from the earliest period, was eagerly 
attacked and defended, the common people gave great attention to 
the controversy, and it was the manifest superiority of the Christian 
apologists, in point of argument, that decided between them. 

The same observations will apply to the reformation from Popery ; 
and had not the civil powers intervened, there can be no doubt but 
that an end would soon have been put to the authority of the Church 
of Rome, and the chief corruptions of it. Had the reading of Pro- 
testant books only been allowed in Popish countries, the Reforma- 
tion would have kept advancing, notwithstanding all the opposition 
from the civil powers. 

The controversy between the Unitariaxs and Trinitarians has 
been open many years, much has been written on both sides, the 
common people are become parties, and civil government does not 
directly interfere. In these circumstances, it is a fact which no 
person can deny, that a great number of the common people, with 
a much greater proportion of men of learning, are become Unita- 
tarians; and this has been the case so long, that there can be no 
doubt of its continuance. 

The effect of free discussion is to produce a number of persons 
capable of writing in defence of their principles. Undelievers really 
qualified to write upon the subject are very few, compared with 
learned Christians. It is no less evident that learned Unitarians 
increase, while learned Trinitarians decrease. These facts are 
sufficient to enable any person, without making himself master of 
the respective arguments, to conclude that Unitarian Christians will 
continue to increase, to the extermination of Unbelievers on the one 
hand, and Trinitarians on the other. The interference of the civil 
powers, and the influence of splendid establishments, may retard 
this event, but will not be able to prevent it. 

Some may smile at this method of calculating and predicting 
events. But moral causes are as uniform and certain in their oper- 
ation as natural ones, and when the data are equally clear, the prin- 
ciples will authorize equally sure conclusions. 

If a man of common sense only, without any knowledge of philo- 
sophy, were told that the Newtonian system of the universe, after 
having been canvassed by philosophers of all nations, had, notwith- 
standing great opposition, been gradually gaining ground for the 
space of more than half a century, he would not doubt the univer- 
sality of its reception in time. Having similar data, 1 think we 
may venture to predict the universal prevalence of Unitarianism in 
a future period. 

If the controversy between the Aréans and the Socinians should 
be kept up ten or twenty years longer, and in all that time the 
Socinians should continue to increase, as they have done during the 
Jast ten years, few persons will be backward to prognosticate that 
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Arianism also will finally and even soon be exterminated, especially 
as it has not the support of the civil powers. 

The principles on which T argue will hardly be contested; but 
persons, according as they are disposed with respect to particular 
controversies, will see the facts relating to them in different lights. 
What I say of the uniform spread of Unitarian principles may 
possibly be denied by some Trinitarians, but it is allowed by Uni- 
tarians. To them, therefore, it holds out a sure prospect of a final 
triumph over all their adversaries, and it is for their encouragement 
that I make these observations. 

To write in this manner may be said to be imprudent, as it is 
giving an alarm to those who now apprehend no danger, and there- 
fore make no efforts to prevent it. But the friends of free inquiry 
and truth may rest satisfied, that, as every effort which has hitherto 
been made to bear down the cause for which they contend has, in 
reality, served to promote it, so also will every future effort that can 
be made for the same purpose. The cause of truth may be com- 
pared to an engine constructed so as to be put in motion by the 
tide, and which is kept in its proper movement, whether the water 
flow in or flow out. Nothing here is wanting but motion, it being 
impossible for that motion, from whatever quarter it arise, to operate 
unfavourably. 

The best worldly policy, in the enemies of truth, is, no doubt, 
that of those who endeavour to stifle all inquiry, who read nothing, 
and who reply to nothing. But even this will do but little, while 
the friends of truth are zealous and active in its interests ; as by this 
means they have the advantage, in the eye of the world, of being 
known to invite and provoke discussion ; being seen to walk over 
the field of controversy without an adversary ; though it would 
certainly be more desirable still to have a respectable opponent. 

As to this country, we may be confident that, while error and 
superstition are falling every where abroad, they can never really 
gain ground here. We have in a great measure set the cxample of 
free inquiry, and have taken the lead in religious liberty to other 
nations; and though the policy of the times may be averse to any 
extension of this liberty, circumstances will no doubt arise, that 
will hereafter be as favourable to it in this country as they are now 
in others. Having hitherto been foremost in tliis great cause, it 
will not be in the power of man to keep us long behind the rest of 
I.urope. Abroad, they are the governing powers that promote refor- 
mation.* But with us, the people think and act for themselves, a 
circumstance infinitely more promising for an effectual and perma- 
nent reformation; there being nothing of worldly policy in the case, 
but a pure dove of truth that is the great spring of action with us. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the indolence and indifference of 
friends, and the silence, or virulent opposition of enemics, let the 
advocates of free inquiry steadily pursue their purpose. Let us 
examine every une with the greatest freedom, without any regard 
to consequences, which, though we cannot distinctly see, we may 


* “ To answer their own political purposes,” as Dr. Priestley remarks. See Vol. 
V.p. 4. 
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assure ourselves will be such as we shall have abundant cause to 
rejoice in. 

Some persons dislike controversy, as leading to a diversity of 
opinions. Butas this is a necessary, so it is only a temporary incon- 
venience. It is the only way to arrive at a permanent and useful 
uniformity, which it is sure to bring about at last. Religious truth 
cannot be so different a thing from truth of every other kind, but 
that it must at length overcome all opposition; and the knowledge 
of its having stood the test of the severest examination, by men 
sufficiently able and interested to oppose it, will at last produce a 
firm conviction, that all future opposition will be equally vain, and 
thus terminate in the most unwavering acquiescence. 

It will be said that this process is a very slow one. But it is as sure 
in its operation, as it is necessary in the nature of things. Every 
great truth, in the firm belief of which mankind. now universally 
acquiesce, has gone through the same process; and it has generally 
been longer in proportion to its importance, though somewhat 
shorter in proportion to the activity with which the controversies it 
has occasioned have been conducted. By promoting discussion, 
therefore, we really accelerate this progress, and are bringing for- 
ward the period of uniformity ; while those who are the enemies 
of free inquiry, and who hate all controversy, are prolonging 
that state of suspense and diversity of opinion, which they so 
much dislike, and pushing back that very uniformity of opinion for 
which they sigh. For, this period of controversy must have its 
course, and come to its proper termination, before any valuable and 
lasting uniformity can take place. The conduct of those who wish 
to see an end of controversy at present, may be compared to that of 
those who should endeavour to keep a ship steady in its place at 
sea, when our aim should be, by using all our sails and oars, to get 
into harbour, where alone it can be kept steady. 

The great articles which are now in a course of discussion will 
not be determined in our time. But if we exert ourselves, this work 
may be accomplished in the time of our children, or grand-chil- 
dren; and surely if we have any elevation or comprehension of 
mind, we may look forward to, and actually enjoy, the happiness we 
procure for them. We scruple not to plant trees for the benefit of 
posterity. Let us likewise sow the seeds of truth for them, and 
anticipate the acknowledgments they will make us on that account. 

I do not write this from a persuasion that every thing that I have 
myself contended for is indisputably true. On the contrary, I have 
for the sake of discussion, hazarded many things, and shall probably 
hazard many more; and I have actually changed many opinions, 
theological as well as philosophical, which I have advanced since I 
was a writer. But if men make use of their faculties at all, and 
especially in that period which is most favourable to inquiry, (which 
is about the middle time of life,) they may arrive at so much cer- 
tainty, as will justify them in expressing a considerable degree of 
confidence, at least with respect to those subjects to which they have 
given the closest attention. 

I do profess to have this confidence in my opinion concerning the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Ido not think the doctrine of 'Transubstan- 
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tiation more manifestly absurd, and this is by much the less mis- 
chievous of the two. Not that I think there are no wise and good 
men who are advocates for the doctrine of the Trinity. 1 acknow- 
ledge there are. But there are likewise many persons, of whose 
ability and integrity also I think very highly, who are advocates for 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation ; and as there were learned Pagans 
five centuries after the promulgation of Christianity, there may be 
some respectable believers in the doctrines of the Trinity and of 
Transubstantiation, some ages hence. 

The minds of a few individuals may be so locked up as that no 
keys we can apply will be able to open them. But it is with the 
bulk of mankind that we have to do, because they will always be 
within the reach of reason, And solitary unbelievers, or solitary 
bigots, may have their use in the general system; an use similar to 
that of the few idolatrous inhabitants of the land of Canaan, who 
were not extirpated; which was that of trying and exercising the 
Israelites, without having it in their power to drive them out again. 


Now ΧῊ: 


ANIMADVERSIONS ON SOME PASSAGES IN Mr. WHITE’s SERMONS 
AT THE BAMPTON LECTURE. * 


(See supra, p. 304.) 

Tue subject of these reflections has led me to animadvert upon 
some pretty remarkable passages in Mr. White’s date Sermons at the 
Bampton Lecture, and the Notes he has subjoined to them. ᾧ 
‘They are the more extraordinary considering the times in which 
we live, and the progress that liberality of thinking has made in this 
country, at least beyond the bounds of Oxford. 

‘This writer, declaiming against Mahometanism, has thought pro- 
per to join Socinianism with it; observing, very justly, that “ the 
title of Unitarian is equally boasted of by the disciple of Socinus, 
and the follower of the Arabian prophet ;” but asserting at the same 
time, without sufficient authority, that ‘ notwithstanding this re- 
markable coincidence of opinion, there is scarcely any thing which 
the modern Socinian affects to regard with greater abhorrence and 


* For some excellent strictures on Mr. White's Sermons, as far as they relate to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, 1 refer my reader to the Preface [pp. xiv.—xlvi.] to“ An 
Examination of Mr. Robinson of Cambridge's Plea for the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by a late Member of the University,” (a work which it certainly 
behoves Mr. Robinson, if he does not give up all pretensions to a love of truth, to 
reply to,) and also the Appendix to Mr. Toulmin’s “ Dissertations on the Internal 
Evidence and Excellence of Christianity.” (P.) See Mem. of Lindsey, pp. 187— 
191; Vol. XV. p. 416. 

Mr. Liudsey republished the Examination, with his name, and some additions 
in an Advertisement, prefixed. He there says, (p. vii.) “1 have heard with great 
pleasure that Mr. Robinson no longer holds the doctrine here advanced by him, 
but is now a believer of the Divine Unity.” See Vol. XV. p. 417. 

+ “ Sermons, containing a View of Christianity and Mahometanism, ia their 
History, their Evidence, and their Effects; preached before the University of Oxford, 
in the Year 1784, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, ΝΜ. A., By 
Joseph White, B.D., Fellow of Wadham College, Archbishop Laud's Professor 
of Arabic, and one of his Majesty's Preachers at Whitehall.” Ld. 2, 1785. 

{ For Mr. Badcock’s probable share in these Notes, see supra, p. 276, Note 1. 
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indignation, than a comparison that associates his own tenets with 
those of Mahomet.”* 

On the contrary, as far as the agreement goes, I rejoice in the 
comparison, and am happy in reflecting that so great a proportion 
of the human species are worshippers of the one true God ; hoping 
that it will in time be a means of bringing them to the profession ot 
Christianity ; when they shall understand that it is no infringement 
of the most fundamental article of their own creed. 

With the same reason that Mr, White classes Socinians with 
Mahometuns, 1 might class all the members of the Church of 
England with those of the Church of Rome, as being equally be- 
lievers in the doctrine of the Trinity ; and I do not imagine that Mr. 
White would think himself affronted by the comparison. I, more- 
over, think it quite as probable that Mr. White will turn Papist 
as that I shall turn Mahometan. 

But this is not the only circumstance with respect to which Mr. 
White has betrayed his ignorance of Socinians, “ The Socinian 
and the Mahometan,”’ he says, “ object to our doctrine, its incon- 
sistency with human reason, The objection supposes that man is 
possessed of a larger comprehension than falls to the lot of mor- 
tality, and that what he cannot understand, cannot be true.” Ὁ 

Now, in fact, we go upon no other supposition than this, that 
the mind of man can comprehend that one is not three, or three, one ; 
and this is surely no great matter to boast of. On the other hand, 
the great comprehension that he speaks of, is that which is requisite 
to believe that three are no more than one, and to perceive the pos- 
sibility “ of a three-fold mode of subsistence in the Divine nature.’’¢ 
Nay it requires no small degree of ability to know what that strange 
phrase (which it is vain to look for in the Scriptures) can possibly 
mean. Mr. White himself acknowledges that “ the human intellect 
is incapable of forming any precise ideas of the subject;’’§ but how 
any man can believe without having precise zdeas of what he says, 
is, to my plain understanding, utterly incomprehensible. According 
to Mr. Locke, believing consists in perceiving the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas; but-when there are no zdeas, how can their 
agreement or disagreement be perceived? We Socinians do not 
say, as Mr. White supposes, that nothing can be true that we do 
not understand, but only that if we do not understand it, we cannot 
know it to be true. ‘T’o assert the contrary, would be like my swear- 
ing to the truth of what Mr. White should say to me in Arabic, 
when I can barely read that language. Yet such a believer, by his 
own confession, is he in the ¢frec-fold mode of subsistence in the 
Divine nature. The words indeed are English, but they might as 
well have been in Shanscrit. 

‘** We appeal,’ Mr. White says, ‘‘ to the Scriptures,” and so do 
the Socinians, and with as much confidence as he can do. ‘ But,” 
he says, ‘* the Mahometans and Socinians have both discovered the 
same methods of interpretation, and either by false glosses pervert 
their plain and obvious meaning; or, when the testimony is so direct 
and explicit that no forced construction can evade it, they have 


* Notes,p.Ixi, (P.) = t Ibid. p. Ixiii, (P.) t Lhid, p. xi. (P.) — § Lbid. (P.) 
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recourse to the last artifice of abortive zeal, the cry of interpolation.” * 
But this is a thing not to be determined by Mr. White’s ipse diit. 
We say that the plain sense of scripture is clearly in our favour, and 
that the false glosses are what the Trinitarians are obliged to have 
recourse to, 

We are confident that we have the Scriptures, as well as reason 
and history, in our favour. Our Saviour himself prayed to the 
Father, as “ the only true God,”t (John xvii. 3,) and with as much 
fervour and humility as any of his disciples. And the apostle Paul, 
agreeably to the general tenor of Scripture, says (1 Tm. ii. 5,) 
** there is one God,” and expressly says, that that one God is “ the 
Father.’¢ He immediately adds, “ and one Mediator between God 
and men;” and he as expressly calls that Mediator “ the man Christ 
Jesus.” § We have recourse to no gloss whatever in the interpretation 
of this language. We do not see or suspect, that it requires any ; and 
are surprised at the strange glosses that the Trinitarians put upon it. 

“<The gradation,” Mr. White says, ‘ from Socinianism to Deism 
is very slight, and especially that species of Socinianism which has 
been patronized by a writer, who, in order to support it, has thought 
proper to abandon the inspiration of the Scriptures, and has made 
no scruple to call St. Paul an inconclusive reasoner,” (quoting a 
work of mine). ‘On such a footing Socinianism may possibly 
maintain its ground. But on such a footing Deism may maintain 
its ground much better; and it is rather wonderful that those who 
have given up 80 much should retain any thing. For what is there 
in Christianity, when all its distinguishing doctrines are taken away 
that could render it a subject worthy of a particular revelation ?” || 
If this be the case, it may be expected that I shall soon become a 
Deist, though I imagine Mr. White will expect that I shall first 
become a Mahometan. 

Mr. White is too apt to amuse himself with theory, without a 
sufficient regard to facts. There have been many Socinians before 


* Notes, p. Ixiiii When Mr. White wrote this he hardly recollected his high 
and just encomium on Dr. Clarke and Newton, neither of them T'rinitarians, and 
the last thought by many to have been a Socinian, and who, in two Letters to M. 
Le Clerc, has clearly shewn the certainty of the only considerable interpolations 
that Mr. White can allude to, viz. that of 1 Tim. iii. 17, “ God manifested in the 
flesh,” and 1 John v. 7, of the “ three that bear record in heaven.” [See Vol. XIV. 
pp- 132, 133, 433, 4841 “* Who,” says Mr. White, (Sermons, p. 38,) ‘ are the 
champions of infidelity that deserve to be compared with a Taylor, a Wilkins, 
a Cudworth, a Barlow, a Clarke, a Boyle, and a Newton ?” : 

Had all such men as Locke, Clarke, and Newton, acted with perfect uprightness 
and true wisdom, as well as thought with freedom, [See Vol. IV.p.315,] the Church 
of England would not now have been Trinitarian; and yet declamatory preaching 
would still have been on the side of the established faith in all its changes. What 
Mr. White says of the Church of England in its present state, is also said by the 
members of the Church of Rome, has ever been said by the members of all esta- 
blished churches, and will, no doubt, continue to be said through all their future 
variations. ‘ We who live in these enlightened times,” (Sermons, p. 472,) “ have 
no misconceptions of Christianity to set right, no corruptions of it to purify.” 
This is more than [ would choose to say of my own opinions. I may see reason to 
change them to-morrow, and then should be ashamed of the boast of to-day. If 
Mr. White be a young man, as by his style I suspect him to be, he may live to see 
a change in the creed of his all-perfect national church. (1) 

t Sec Vol. XIII. pp. 332, 333. Ὁ 1 Cor. viii. 6. See Vol. XIV. p. 80. 

§ See tbid, pp. 126, 127. | Notes, p. Ixvii. CP.) 
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our age, though Mr, White may be ignorant of this. It is possible, 
however, that he may have heard or read that formerly Poland 
abounded with them. How many of these will he say became 
Deists? Socinianism is no new thing in this country. There were 
considerable numbers of Socinians in the time of Mr. Biddle, and 
Mr. Firmin, one of the first of men. They were persecuted, as 
were the Socinians in Poland; but did any of them take refuge in 
Deism? Socinianism is evidently gaining ground in this country at 
present. I do not believe that the church or the universities are 
free from it. How many of these Socinians have become Deists ? 
I do not say there are no instances of it. But this I will engage for, 
that for one Socinian that Mr. White can shew to have become a 
Deist, I will produce a hundred, who, without having ever been 
Socinians, or perhaps without having heard of Socinianism, (which 
might have stopped their progress,) have passed at once from the 
highest orthodoxy (even a higher species than Mr. White can boast 
of) to Deism or Atheism. 

This is the common transition of the present age, and a very 
natural one too. For, when a man is required to believe what he 
finds it absolutely impossible for him to believe, as that bread is 
flesh, or that three are one, and is told that he must take or reject 
the whole system, he, of course, rejects the whole; having no other 
alternative. Such is the actual state and progress of things at pre- 
sent, that Mr. White may assure himself, there will soon be no 
medium between Socinianism and Atheism. He must himself take 
his choice of one of the two, or else continue to believe (if he can 
believe) without tdeas, which are the necessary requisites of all be- 
lief. What I now say % reason supported by indisputable facts. 
Mr. White has only to open his eyes, and he must see them ; whereas 
what he says is mere conjecture, equally contradicted by the most 
glaring facts, and the evident nature of things,* 


* Mr. White's total inattention to facis is conspicuous in other parts of his 
work. The object of the most admired, [ believe, of his discourses, is to shew 
that the forms of free government, and the progress that has been made in arts 
and sciences in Christendom, are owing to Christianity, and that the despotism and 
ignorance of the Mahometans are owing to their religious principles. But, in fact, 
he might with as much reason assert that the philosophical discoveries of Socinians 
are owing to their Socinianism, that those made by foreign philosophers, (the 
greater part of whom are Atheists,) are owing to their Atheism, or that ‘Tenterden 
steeple was the cause of Goodwin's sands. 

He does not consider that, though the first Caliphs were rude barbarians, and 
one of them ordered the famous library at Alexandria to be burnt, their successors 
were, for some centuries, the greatest patrons of literature and science in the world, 
and would have redeemed such a library at any price. He does not consider, or 
perhaps never heard, (for if he had it became him not to have concealed so impor- 
tant a circumstance,) that they spared no expense to procure Greek books, and to 
get them translated into Arabic; and that one principal means of the Christian 
world emerging from its barbarism, was their becoming the scholars of Mahometans. 

If Unitarianism be so near a-kin to Mahometanism as Mr. White represents it to 
be, it might be expected to be equally unfavourable to the pursuits of literature and 
improvements in science. And if T’rinitarianism be the essence and quintessence of 
Christianity, which is so highly and exclusively favourable to all intellectual exer- 
tion, it would hardly be doubted but that (if there should be such prodigies as 
Unitarian poets, critics, historians, or philosophers) in looking over a list of those 
who have at all distinguished themselves by works of taste, or discoveries in 
science, the Trinitartans might be known by the superiority of their genius, and 
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«« What,” says this writer, ‘‘ is there in Christianity, when all its 
distinguishing doctrines are taken away, that could render it a 
subject worthy of a particular revelation? Did the stupendous 
miracles that were wrought to introduce and establish it in the 
world, and the train of prophecies which were gradually disclosed 
to point out its high and illustrious origin, find an end suitable to 
their extraordinary nature ?”’ * 

As Mr. White shews so great a contempt for Socinian Christianity, 
I will tell him, or his readers, what it is that he makes so light of. It 
is nothing less than “ the belief of the resurrection of all the human 
race to an immortal life of happiness or misery, according to men’s 
characters and conduct here,” concerning which we believe that the 
light of nature gives us no information. Can Mr. White think of 


the greater light they have thrown upon the knowledge of nature, having (as Mr. 
White might say) so much more perfect knowledge of the God of nature; and, 
without asking any questions, it might be taken for granted that the most eminent 
in every walk of literature were the divines of Rome and of Oxford. But if Mr. 
White will, cast his eye on a list of writers and inventors, he will find the facts as 
ill to correspond to this theory as the others that I have mentioned in this note. 

Unitarians and all sectaries are, to the disgrace of this country, excluded from 
the advantages of the universities. But God, our impartial father, has not withheld 
his common gifts. He has distributed his talents without distinction of Trinitarian 
or Unitarian, and has by one means or other put it in our power to make the im- 
provement of them that he requires. 

Mr. White's declaiming about the connexion between Christianity and free 
government, is equally unsupported by reason or facts. Did the Roman empire 
become free from the time of its being Christian, or was there ever any Christian 
government in Asta or Africa that was a free one? Are there not several of the 
Christian states in Europe in which the people have no share in the government, 
either in making laws or imposing taxes? And has it not been manifestly owing 
to other circumstances, and not to their Christianity, that any of them are free ? (?.) 

This admired Discourse must have been Sermon IX., in 2 Parts, pp. S85—463, 
which formed the last Bampton Lecture. At the opening of the Discourse are the 
following eloquent passages :— 

“The faith of Mahomet, wherever it is established, is united with despotic 
power. On the banks of the Ganges, and on the shores of the Caspian, under the 
influence of climates the most unlike, and manners the most opposite, it is still found 
accompanied with servitude and subjection: every free, aud every gallant people 
whom it has involved in the progress of its power, have abandoned their rights 
when they enlisted themselves under the banner of the prophet, and have forgotten 
in the title of the faithful, the pride of independence and the security of freedom. 

« The religion of Christ, on the contrary, is found to exist and to flourish under 
every variety of political power. In the different periods of its history it has been 
united with every form of government: and of the nations amoug whom it is now 
professed, the most general, and perhaps the most discriminating feature is that 
equal and courteous system of manners, which has operated in so striking a manner 
to limit the progress of tyranny; and which, even in the few countries where 
despotism is established, has served to soften the austerity of its administration.” 
Sermons, pp. 386, 387. 

It now appears highly probable that Dr. Priestley was here unconsciously con- 
tending with his inveterate antagonist, Mr. Badcock, under the name of White. 
Among the Facts extorted from Dr. Gabriel, by Dr. White’s indiscreet friends, 
in 1789, is a letter from White to Badeock, dated Oxford, November 27, 1783, in 
which he says, “ Lecture the VIIIth [ leave wholly to yourself."’ According to the 
will of the founder, the Bampton Lecture was to consist of “ eight Divinity Lecture 
Sermons.” Ina note Dr. Gabriel says, “¢ What is here called the VIII[th Lecture, 
may be the 1Xth,” as “ Dr. White is well known to have preached au additional 
Lecture.” Facts, pp. 21—25. See supra, p. 276, Note Ὁ. 

* Notes, ᾿ς. Ixvii. 
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this but for a moment, and say that it is nothing? Had he never 
heard of any other Christianity at all, he would, I doubt not, have 
been in raptures at the first suggestion of it. What are all other 
tenets relating to religion compared to this? Jt is evidently every 
thing that can greatly influence men’s conduct. All the great differ- 
ence in real value of the several modes of Christianity can only 
consist in the different degrees of firmness with which they enable 
the mind to hold this one only great practical doctrine. And whether 
is it easier to do this in conjunction with as few extraneous articles 
as possible, or in connexion with other doctrines, which, separately 
taken, must appear highly improbable, and therefore must neces- 
sarily lessen the credibility of any system of which they make a 
part ὃ 

The great object and end of religion is to make men lead good 
lives, in which the belief of a future state of retribution has, no 
doubt, the greatest influence. Now what can the belief of the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, or of the Trinity, add to this? Being, 
as it is allowed, hard to be understood, and of course to be believed, 
in themselves, they must necessarily operate as a dead weight upon 
every system into which they enter. Yet Mr. White can say, 
** Socinianism cuts to the very root of all that is distinguishing in 
the gospel,” that gospel, the great object of which was to bring life 
and immortality to light, ‘* 1t destroys,” he says, ‘* the necessity, 
and even the importance, of a miraculous interposition, and gives 
thé Infidel too great reason to exclaim, that all that was extra- 
ordinary was superfluous, and that the apparatus was too expensive 
and too splendid for the purposes to which it was applied.”* As if 
any thing could be farther from the reach of human discovery than 
a future life, or more require a divine interposition to establish the 
belief of it by miracles. But Jet us hear what Mr. White has farther 
to say on the subject. 

“« Morality and a future state,” he says, “ include the whole of 
Christianity, according to the representation of a Socinian.” It is 
acknowledged ; and what else is there of real value in any religion? 
“But suppose a Deist should adopt, (as many have, and justly 
may,) the same morality, and the same sanctions on the ground of 
natural evidence, wherein lies the essential and discriminating cha- 
racteristic of Christianity? Where lies the real difference between 
a believer in divine revelation and a religious Theist ?”’+ 

Here again Mr. White wanders from fact, and loses himself in 
vague theory. Where are those religious Theists that he speaks of ? 
Where are the men who, without believing revelation, discover, or 
will profess that they have, a serious expectation of a future life ? 
The probability is, that my acquaintance among unbelievers is as 
extensive as that of Mr. White, and I declare that I know no such 
persons. Whatever may have been the case formerly, there must 
be very few such persons now. Nor can this be wondered at, 
when the doctrine of a soul is so evidently contrary to every prin- 
ciple by which philosophers are guided in their researches, and that 
of a resurrection is naturally so improbable. Ο᾿ 


* Notes, p. xviii. (P.) + Ibid. \xvii. Ixviii. CP.) 
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But should there be found a man who really believes in a future 
life of retribution, and governs his conduct by that faith, so as to be 
as perfect a character as a Christian, 1 scruple not to say that to him 
Christianity would be superfluous, What 15 all religion but a means 
to a certain end ; and if any man can, in fact, attain to this end, viz. 
to lead a god/y, righteous, and sober life, without Christianity, (which 
has this very thing for its great object,) he is as good a man, and as 
valuable a character, as any other person who attains the same 
end by the help of it. Let Mr. White shew the difference, if he 
can. 

But how does what Mr. White says here (of many Deists having, 
and justly too, the same morality, and the same sanctions on the 
ground of natural evidence, that Christians have) agree with what 
he says ?—* The gospel has brought life and immortality to light. It 
has dispersed all those shades which so hang over it, as to render it 
to the eye of unassisted reason a subject of doubtful speculation, 
rather than of cheerful hope. It has reduced to a certainty what 
nature, at the farthest stretch of its powers, could barely regard as 
a conjecture. The clear discovery of a future state, and the appli- 
cation of it as one of the great sanctions of religion, were reserved 
for the gospel. Hence we are taught to regard man in a higher and 
nobler light than nature, with all her boasted attributes, and most 
splendid accomplishments, can represent him. We are taught to 
consider him as the heir of immortality, as made for two worlds, 
and as qualified to act in both, with increasing capacities both of 
moral improvement, and of physical happiness.” * 

According to one of these passages many Deists have, and justly 
may have, the same persuasion concerning a future state with the 
Christian; whereas according to the other Τὰ can only, with the far- 
thest stretch of his powers, doubtfully speculate, and attain to nothing 
more than bare conjecture. Do we see here the consistency of truth, 
or the flourish of the orator adapting his embellishments to the sub- 
jects of which he treats? 

Through an utter ignorance of facts, Mr. White says, “ There 
is no period of the Christian church in which the divinity of Christ 
was not admitted, as a primary article, nor can the enemies of this 
doctrine point out the time when, if it be a falsity, it was admitted 
as a truth; much less can they account for its admission into the 
several symbols of Christian faith, in the very first ages, if it was a 
doctrine unknown to Christ and his apostles. ‘The Socinian hypo- 
thesis staggers all speculation, It is contrary to every maxim of 
historical evidence; and, if pursued to its obvious consequences, 
includes in it the overthrow of Christianity, and renders every 
record of every age suspicious and uncertain. It reverses the com- 
mon rules by which we judge of past events, and, in the strictest 
sense of the expression, makes the first dast, and the /ast first— 
makes the less superior to the greater, and what is doubtful and 
partial more decisive than what is full, clear, and certain. Ixamine 
Socinianism by any rule of history that has been adopted for the 
trial of any fact, or the determination that has been passed on any 


* Sermons, pp. 371, 372. (P.) 
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opinion, and we can scarcely avoid seeing its utter inconsistency 
with the universal creed of the Christian church, from the earliest 
period of its existence to the present time.” * 

This is all mere unfounded assertion, and the reverse of the truth, 
in every point, as I have in a great measure shewn already, in 
several publications, and which I engage to shew, with abundantly 
more evidence, in a work which I have now in the press. I main- 
tain, (and I do not, like Mr. White, expect that my bare word 
should be taken for it,) that the Christian church was for a con- 
siderable time universally Unitarian ; and I shall shew distinctly 
by what means, and about what time, the doctrine of the Trinity 
was introduced, what it was at first, and what it grew to be after- 
wards. This will clearly prove it to have been an innovation in 
Christianity, if ever there was one in any system. I shall produce 
all my authorities from original writers, and appeal to the most 
incontrovertible maxims of historical criticism + for every deduction 
from them. And I challenge Mr. White, or any future Bampton 
Lecturer, to disprove what I shall allege. 

This is a business that is not to be decided by big, swelling words, 
but by an appeal to facts, and the rules of just reasoning from 
them. And now that the minds of men are awake, and attentive 
to this important discussion, it will behove Mr. White, and every 
other defender of modern orthodoxy, to be more guarded in what 
they throw out respecting it. They deceive themselves if they 
imagine that Socinzans will be frightened by empty sounds. We 
boast of no superiority of understanding, Our simple scheme does 
not require it. But we think we have common sense, so that we 
can tell that two and two make four, and shall not easily be per- 
suaded that they make five... 

No man can appear to be more sensible of the importance of 
standing forth in the defence of the received faith, at the present 
critical juncture, than Mr. White himself. He boasts of cham- 
pions ready to answer any proper call, and of the spirit with which 
they are prepared to act. ‘ Infidelity,” he says, “ we know has 
its zealots, and heresies of the most malignant tendency have their 
advocates; advocates, 1 mean, who scorn accommodation with 
what they are pleased to call the inventions of priestcraft, and the 
prejudices of the vulgar; who make a triumphant boast of the 
freedom with which they oppose the peeuliar and distinguishing 
doctrines of Christianity; who are neither ashamed nor afraid to 
declare openly to the world, that as they have hitherto exerted 
themselves, so will they continue to exert themselves, in demo- 
lishing the fortresses of orthodoxy.”} 


* Notes, pp. Ixiv. Ixv. (P.) + See supra, pp. 517—519. 

1 Sermons, pp. 13,14. As it is possible that Mr. White may allude to the sub- 
ject of the following History, which was never published except in a newspaper, 
and I am informed that credit is still given to the idle tale, I have thought it might 
not be amiss to insert it here, exactly as it was printed twelve years ago. 


The History of « Calumny. 


From the St. James’s Chronicle of Jan. 21, 1773. 


Having been much solicited to inquire into the foundation of a report, which 
was calculated to be very injurious to me, by representing me asa real enemy, 
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What Mr. White meant by heresies of the most malignant ten- 
dency, he does not say, but I suppose he meant those doctrines 
which are commonly called Socinian ; and it is true that there are 


at the same time that I pretended to be a zealous friend, of Christianity, I at length 
undertook to do it, partly to amuse myself, and partly to oblige my friends ; being 
sensible, that if | had not already given the fullest satisfaction with respect to my 
being a sincere believer of Christianity, it could not be in my power to do it; and 
that even the professed defence of the evidences of Christianity, which I have just 
published, would not make any impression in my favour. 

About the middle of the last summer I was informed, from very credible autho- 
rity, that Mr. John Carr, architect, (and, I believe, then Mayor,) of York, declared 
iu a private company, consisting of very respectable persons of the county of York, 
(and alleged it as an evidence of the Dissenters being, notwithstanding their pro- 
fessions, the secret and determined enemies of Christianity,) that he had seen a 
letter of Dr. Priestley’s, written to a confidential friend, in which he had said, that 
“μὲ hoped he should live to see the time, when the imposture of Christianity 
would be banished out of the world, or words to that effect.” Some time after also 
a stranger wrote to me, informing me, that much credit was given to the story, 
and requesting an explanation of it. 

Mr. Carr, to whom | wrote upon the subject, declares, in a-letter dated 
Nov. 1, 1772, that the charge against him was false and exaggerated ; but that, 
about a year before, he was on a visit at Mr. Osborne’s, of Ravensfield, near Don- 
caster, when Mr. Samuel Walker, of Rotherham, said, that I had expressed myself, 
in a letter, (which he thinks Mr. Walker said he had seen,) that “1 had no great 
belief in Jesus Christ, or words to that effect ;” and that Mr. Walker added other 
expressions from my letter, much to the same purport, which he remembered 
« tended to lessen the veracity of our Saviour.” For the truth of this account, he 
appeals to Mr. Osborne, in whose house the conversation passed. 

On the other hand, Mr. Aaron Walker (whom, it seems, Mr. Carr had mis- 
taken for his brother Samuel) declares, in a letter to me, dated November 28, 
that all he said at Mr. Osborne’s was, that he had been informed by my brother, 
(the Rev. Mr. Priestley, of Manchester,) at the house of his brother, Samuel 
Walker, and in the presence of his brother, Mr. Thorpe, and several others, that I 
had said “that myself and some others would not rest till we had rooted out of 
the church the idol Christ ;" and that, being interrogated at Mr. Osborne's, whether 
I had written or spoken it, he said, “" he was not certain, but he believed 1 had 
done both.” 

This brings the story to the state in which I had heard of it very wear two years 
before. For a correspondent of mine, in the West of England, then informed me, 
that it was currently reported in his neighbourhood, and all over that part of the 
country, that | had boasted, in the presence of the Rev. Mr. Hitchin, of London, 
[minister of the Independent congregation, White Row,] that ‘I would not rest 
till IT had pulled down that idol, Jesus Christ.” This is also referred to, as a 
threatening of what I would do (though my name is not mentioned) in an anony- 
mous pamphlet, published this last summer; and a gentleman of distinguished 
worth some time after informed a friend of mine, that it was said to have been one 
of the curious things which the bishop of Landaff had quoted, in order to render 
myself, and the Dissenters in general, obnoxious to the Government, in the House 
of Lords. (1772. See Ann. Rey. XV. pp. 96—101 ] 

Being in Londou in the spring of this year, | asked Mr. Hitchin, whether he 
had ever heard me make auy such speech as that above-mentioned. [le said he 
had not, but that he had heard it of my brother, in his house, Afterwards, 
meeting with Mr, Hitchin and my brother together in Yorkshire, aud desiring 
an explanation of this business, my brother acknowledged that he had said ‘ he 
believed I would endeavour all I could to extirpate the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ,” but that he had no authority for this, except my writings. 

Thus this report, which, | am informed, has been eagerly propagated in many 
parts of England, comes to nothing more than this, that some of the more saga- 
cious readers of my theological writings have been able to collect from them, 
that, with respect to the doctrine of the Trinity, my sentiments are not Athanasian. 

It may amuse some speculative persons, who attend to the influence of pre- 
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now many advocates of those doctrines, who have all that confi- 
dence in the truth of their own principles that he ascribes to them ; 
who consider the doctrine of the ‘rinity, in particular, as the 
greatest and most dangerous corruption of Christianity, and who 
will spare no endeavours to root it out. They have drawn the 
sword, and have thrown away the scabbard. 

Mr. White adds, “In repressing the violence, and in exposing 
the absurdities of such writers, we act a part which prejudiced 
men may, perhaps, impute to unworthy motives. But why, then, 
are we blamed for doing to others what others, if they supposed us 
to lie under any dangerous delusion, would make a merit of doing 
to us? Is that officious in the children of wisdom, which in their 
adversaries is benevolent? Is their firmness our obstinacy? Their 
cause surely has no presumptive proof of superiority. ‘Their abi- 
lities are not of a greater size. ‘Their activity is not directed to 
nobler ends. 

** They laugh, indeed, at our blindness, and they rail at our 
ardour; but to hear the rude clamours of those who assault Chris- 
tianity, or of those who betray it, without emotion, and without 
resistance, would imply a tameness of spirit, which our enemies 
would be the first to insult and to ridicule. By silent forbearance, 
or languid opposition, we should indeed give too much colour to an 
insinuation, lately thrown out by one who has rushed foremost in 
the ranks, and sounded with a louder blast than his fellows the - 
horn of battle, that we are at ease in Zion, only because we are 

grown indifferent to her better interests.” * 

' Who Mr. White means by the ‘ one who has lately rushed 
foremost in the ranks,” &c., he does not say, but probably he 
means myself; and it is true that I wish not to come behind any 


judice, to observe how much this report has gained in passing through a very few 
hands, viz. from my brother to Mr. Hitchin, or Mr. Walker, and from Mr. Walker 
to Mr. Carr. 

The greatest difference is between Mr. Carr and Mr. Walker, the former 
representing me as an enemy to Christianity itself, and one who would rejoice in 
the extirpation of it; and the other as an enemy to what I consider as a great 
corruption of Christianity, and therefore as one who would rejoice in the puri- 
fication and extension of it. I know nothing of either of these gentlemen, but 
from common report, which speaks of Mr. Walker as a zealous Calvinist, and of 
Mr. Carr as a zealous Churchman; which of them may be presumed, from these 
circumstances, to be more disposed to calumniate me, and therefore which of 
them is more probably the guilty person, I leave others to determine. There is 
also a considerable difference between the account of my brother and that of 
Mr. Walker, or Mr. Hitchin; but since the original author of this report disavows 
it, I do not think it any business of mine to reconcile these inconsistencies. Let 
them do it, if they choose, among themselves. 

I wish this affair may be a lesson to them and others, not to be so ready to 
propagate reports to the prejudice of persons who are odious to them on account 
of their religious principles; lest, instead of gaining their end, in discrediting 
others, they should discover the malignity of their own tempers, by shewing a 
propensity to slander their neighbours, and thereby bring disgrace upon them- 
selves, with all men of sense and integrity. 


Leeds, December 19. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 


N. B. A copy of this paper has been sent to all the persons whose names are 
mentioned in it. (7...) 
* Sermons, pp. 14, 15. 
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one for zeal in the cause in which we are jointly engaged. This 
is no subject of boasting. I have reconnoitred the force of the 
enemy, and see nothing that can daunt the most timid: I have 
met some of their advanced guard, but I want to see their Goliah. 
Mr. White assumes the boasting language, but I suspect he wants 
the strength and the armour. The real Goliah in this business is, 
in the opinion of many, the Act of William and Mary. Mr. White 
disclaims the aid of this champion, and of any civil authority, in 
these matters,* for which magnanimity he is to be commended, 
but he should have considered whether he had any other support 
more effectual than this tried one. 

“ Wisdom,” Mr. White likewise says, “ reserves its vigour for 
exertions worthy of its own noble aims; and if it be zealously 
affected, it is in a good thing. Actuated by such motives, and 
placed in such circumstances, it’not only defies all the arts of ca- 
lumny, but challenges some tribute of praise. The everlasting 
truths of the gospel with which the welfare of mankind is most 
nearly connected, demand our serious regards, and justify the 
warmest efforts of zeal, at once directed by knowledge, and tem- 
pered by philanthropy.” Ὁ 

What may be inferred from all this, but that Mr. White feels 
himself sufficiently prepared and animated to enter the lists with 
any Socinian, in defence of the doctrines of his church, especially 
that of the divinity of Christ; and that he has no objection to 
meet him whom he describes as having “ rushed foremost in the 
ranks, and sounded with a louder blast than his fellows the horn 
of battle’? If I be the person intended by this description, (of 
which Mr. White is the best judge,) I must consider what he has 
said as a challenge to myself in particular; and I can assure him 
that Iam far from feeling a wish to decline it. Hitherto we have 
had nothing but words and bold assertions from Mr. White. I own 
that I have a great curiosity to see his arguments ; and therefore 
I profess myself ready to meet him in the open field of reason, of 
scripture, or of history. Nay, I, in my turn, call upon him, as a 
man who would be thought to be a lover of truth, to justify the 
assertions which I have quoted above, and which 1 maintain to be 
absolutely void of truth. 

I call upon him in particular, to point out “ the gradation” that 
he speaks of “ from Socinianism to Deism,’ + and to shew how 
the former ‘‘ cuts to the very root of all that is distinguishing in 
the gospel.” 

I call upon him to shew that the divinity of Christ was ever 
acknowledged by the apostles, or any Christians in the age imme- 
diately following them. ~ 

And, lastly, I call upon him to shew that the doctrine of the 


* « Let not the freedom of inquiry,” he says, (Sermons, p. 21,) “ be shackled.” 
“They (the children of wisdom)” he says, (p. 23,) ‘* are convinced that the 
weapons of the Christian warfare are not pees but spiritual; and that our reli- 
gion, though protected by human power against violence and outrage, for the sake 
of preserving its members in peace, yet is to make its way in the world only by 
the force of evidence, and to keep its ground as well by the moderation, as by the 
abilities of its advocates.” (P.) 

+ Sermons, pp. 12, 13. (P.) 1 Notes, p. Ixvii. 
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Trinity, as defined in the creeds of the Church of England, can 
possibly be true; so that any man who attends to the meaning 
of the words in which it is expressed, can believe it if he would. 

I can assure Mr. White, that no man shall ever call upon me in 
this manner, without hearing from me on the subject, either to 
acknowledge my error, or to defend what may still appear to me 
to be the truth; and I think it evidently becomes every writer 
who would not mislead the public, to hold the same conduct. 1 
have told Dr. Horsley, that * if he be an honest man, and of an 
ingenuous mind, he must, in some mode or other, either refute the 
charge,” (of gross ignorance and misrepresentation that 1 have ad- 
vanced against him,) “ or acknowledge the justness of it.” He 
continues [1785] speechless. But the public can be at no loss what 
construction to put upon his silence. 

Mr. White has voluntarily drawn the eyes of the public upon 
him, by sounding what he calls the horn of battle, and making 
himself responsible for the appearance of numerous sons of wisdom 
and of zeal, on the present occasion, which he represents as ex- 
tremely critical. Let him, then, stand forth himself, or if he dis- 
trust his own single arm, let him produce.the many champions οἵ 
whom he makes so great a boast. 


No. ΧΠ]. 
REMARKS 


On Mr. Howes’s * Discourse on the Abuse of the Talent of Disputa- 
tion in Religion, particularly as practised by Dr. Priestley, Mr. 
Gibbon, and others of the medern Sect of Philosophic Christians,” * 


(See supra, p. 490.) 

AFTER writing the preceding animadversions on Mr. White’s 
performance, I thought it might be expected that, as I have en- 
gaged to be as explicit as possible with respect to the subject of 
the controversy relating to the doctrine of the primitive church, 
I should take some notice of Mr. Howes’s Discourse, especially as, 
like Dr. Horsley’s Charge, it was published at the request of a body 
of clergy who heard it, and the writer, in his Critical Observations 
on Books, has shewn himself to be a man of learning. I must ac- 
knowledge, however, that, had I read nothing of Mr. Howes’s 
besides this discourse, I should not have formed a very high opinion 
of his acquaintance with Christian antiquity. 

The ground that Mr. Howes has undertaken to defend is a very 
extraordinary one indeed. He asserts, that not “ any one Chris- 
tian sect whatever, of the first ages, ever held any such opinion as 
the mere humanity of Christ;” + and that “ all the sects differed 
from the orthodox, chiefly with respect to the time when the union 
of divinity and humanity took place, not with respect to the fact 


*  Preached in the cathedral church, Norwich, at the primary visitation of the 
bishop, June 23, 1784, by Thomas Howes. 
+ Discourse, p. 13. (P.) 
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itself: the latter conceiving this union to take place at the incar- 
nation; the Gnostics and other sects not until the baptism of 
Jesus.”* “ The Gnostics, Nazarenes, Ebionites, Theodotians, and 
all their followers down to Photinus, had no conception of ever 
extending the mere humanity of Jesus to any later period than his 
baptism; and the same principle pervaded them all, viz. that of 
ennobling, not abasing the dignity of the Christ.” Ὁ 

But is it at all credible, that so small a difference as that of ad- 
mitting the divinity of Christ to have taken place a few years 
sooner or later, could possibly have caused all that animosity which 
the orthodox expressed towards the Gnostics and ancient Unita- 
rians? Such assertions as these deserve no serious reply. 

We are promised more evidence of this curious assertion, “ in 
the fourth volume of Critical Observations on Books ancient and 
modern, sold by B. White, Fleet-street.”+t But in the mean time, 
Mr. Howes has favoured us with a specimen of his evidence, in 
some extracts from Epiphanius, who most ridiculously ascribes 
the opinions of the Gnostics to some of the later Ebionites, and who 
also represents them as worshipping water as a God. Mr. Howes 
also attributes the extracts from Theodotus in Clemens Alexan- 
drinus to Theodotus the Tanner. I need not tell any scholar how 
contrary this notion is to all probability, or how destitute it is of 
the least shadow of evidence in antiquity. Sydburgius and Potter, 
the truly learned editors of Clemens Alexandrinus, were far from 
being of his opinion. 

Mr. Howes is pleased to represent me as one of those who, 
** having been beaten out of all their pretences for absolute un- 
belief, concerning the origin, nature, and utility of the Christian 
revelation, seem now desirous—to adopt a kind of compromise 
with Christianity. For they now affect to style themselves ra- 
tional Christians, and philosophers ; that is, they pretend to retain 
some parts of the Christian revelation, such as they judge most 
proper, but to reject other parts of it.” This he ascribes to a want 
κε either of a pure intention of the heart to search out truth in their 
speculations, or else of a conscientious adherence to the reality of 
facts, and to the right sense of words to which they refer; or clse 
of a clear conviction of their own understanding, concerning the 
origin and progress of Christianity, the nature of its speculative 
doctrine, or its practical tendency, to promote the end of the re- 
vealed commandment.’ § 

As to Mr. Howes’s insinuation that I only pretend to believe 
Christianity, I think I may safely leave it to the judgment of any 


© Discourse; p. 16. (CP) + Ibid. pp. 21,22. (P.) 

Τ Ibid. p. 15, Note. (P.) 

§ Ibid. p.6. (P.) Mr. Howes complains, not very reasonably, of this quota- 
tion as having misrepresented him. Those “ beaten out of all their pretences,” 
&c. he had described as having appeared “ in the beginning of the century ;" these, 
he says, were “ adversaries of Christianity—to whom are opposed the compro- 
misers with Christianity at the close of the century.” Of these, Dr. Priestley is 
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impartial person, whether it be more probable that the profession 
of Christianity by a Dissenter, or by a beneficed clergyman in this 
country, is mere pretence. And yet I do not suspect Mr. Howes’s 
sincerity, as he does mine. If he be capable of blushing, he must, 
on reflection, be ashamed of these insinuations, which he has ex- 
pressed in a great variety of phrases towards the close of his dis- 
course. What Mr. Howes meant by classing me with Mr. Gibbon,* 
is also best known to himself. I hope it arose from the same igno- 
rance which led him to class the Gnostics with the Unitarians. 
However, though equal mention is made of Mr. Gibbon and myself 
in the title page of the Discourse, there is no mention made of Mr. 
Gibbon, or any reference to him, in the body of it. Are we to infer 
from this, that a mistaken Christian is a character more obnoxious 
to a high churchman than a known unbeliever 2 


a ee 
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No. XIV. 
REMARKS ON A PAMPHLET ENTITLED “ PRIMITIVE CANDOUR; 


Or, the Moderation of the earlier Fathers towards the Unitarians, the 
necessary Consequence of the Circumstances of the Times ; being 
an Attempt to estimate the Weight of their Testimony in behalf of 
the proper Divinity of Christ.” Τ . 


(See supra, p- 541, Note 3.) 


Since the preceding Sermon, with the Reflections, [No. XI., } 
&c., subjoined to it were sent to the press, I have seen a pamphlet 
entitled Primitive Candour, &c., and I take this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging the pleasure I have received from the perusal of it, as 
it gives me a prospect of what I have long and earnestly wished for, 
viz. that of having a learned and candid antagonist, with whom to 
discuss the merits of the important question that is now before the 
public, relating to the doctrine of the primitive church concerning 
the person of Christ. Two volumes, out of four, of my larger work, 
on this subject, are now printed, and the whole will, I hope, be 
ready for publication in a few months; and I hereby inform the 
anonymous author of this pamphlet, that I shall think myself happy 
if, when he has read it with care, he will give me, and the public, 
his real opinion of it, and the reasons on which it is founded. 


* On a similar compliment by Dr. Horsley, see supra, p. 260. i 

+ Published 1785, anonymously; but justly attributed to Dr. Benjamin Davies, 
Theological Tutor αἱ Homerton College. Dr. Davies, who died at Bath in 1819, 
aged about 80, continued through life a zealous Trinitarian. Residing at Reading 
in 1812, when the late Mr. Vidler first preached Unitarianism there, Dr. Davies, 
to oppose “ the sect every where spoken against,” preached and published a 
Sermon, entitled “‘ The Deity of the Saviour, the Riches of Christianity,” a compo- 
sition not quite worthy of the Author of Primitive Candour. 

It is related, I believe correctly, in a “ Memoir of Dr. Davies,” that ‘ Dr. Priest- 
ley was so pleased with the temper manifested in his production, that he sought 
and obtained an interview with him, and owned that Dr. Davies was the only one 
of his opponents who had treated him as a Christian.” Evangelical Magazine, 1819, 
XXVI'. p, 226. This was in 1785, before Dr. Price or Dr. Geddes had written. 
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Had this writer personally known me, or indeed many of my ac- 
quaintance, he would not, 1 am persuaded, have charged me, as he 
does, with relying on my “ strength of genius to explore all the re- 
gions of moral, spiritual, and divine truth.’”* Where this advantage 
is possessed in the highest degree, it is of very little avail in a public 
controversy, Carried on in writing; and, therefore, though not pos- 
sessed of it myself, I see nothing in it of which I ever stand in awe. 
The confidence I sometimes express arises solely from a full persua- 
sion of the goodness of the cause in which I engage; and this has 
always been the slow growth of patient inquiry, of much labour and 
close thinking. Still, however, [ am never fully satisfied of the 
truth of any opinion that I adopt, in religion or philosophy, till it 
has undergone as fair a scrutiny as I can procure, by means of ὦ 
public discussion; and to promote this I would spare nothing to 
encourage the timid or to provoke the bold. I think I see in my 
present antagonist more of the qualities that are requisite for this 
purpose than I have yet found in any other, a real love of truth, 
accompanied with competent ability, learning and candour. 

I would not anticipate much of what I shall advance, with its 
proper authorities, in my larger work; but I would observe, that 
this writer has chosen his ground much better than any of my 
former opponents, though I have little doubt of being able to con- 
vince even himself that it is untenable. He, in direct opposition to 
Mr. Howes, acknowledges that the Unitartans were numerous in the 
primitive church; + but he thinks that, because their tenets were 
not very obnoxious, when compared with those of the Gnostics, all 
the indignation of the apostles and primitive Christians fell upon the 
latter. He also treats me as a Christian, and an honest man; and 
if he choose to enter into this discussion, I hope he will see no 
reason to think more unfavourably of me than he does at present. 

He makes an apology for dwelling so long as he does upon the 
tenets of the Gnostics, but they certainly deserve a close examina- 
tion. I have employed a great part of my first volume on this sub- 
ject, and am confident that a due attention to their tenets is much 
more favourable to my argument than to his. 

I shall here observe, with respect to this subject, that he will 
hardly find, in the times of the apostles, any trace of that tenet of 
the Gnostics, for which he justly thinks they were afterwards the 
most obnoxious, viz. their ascribing the making of the world to any 
other than the Supreme God. It is evident that it was their doc- 
trine concerning the person of Christ, that of his not having real 
flesh and blood, that gave the chief offence to the apostle John. 
But what could this be, compared to the opinion of his being a 
mere man, if John himself thought him to be the Supreme God? Is 
it at all probable that persons whose opinions were so diametrically 
opposite should join their forces, as this writer supposes, to combat 
what was, comparatively speaking, a mere shadow? It is much 
more probable that the Trinitarians and Unitarians of the present 
day should forget their differences, and jointly attack the Arians, 
whose sentiments concerning the person of Christ more nearly 


* Prim. Cand. p. 52. (P-) } Ibid. p. 10. 
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resemble those of the Gnostics, than any others that are now pro- 
fessed. 

Besides, I must observe, that the desire of this writer to throw 
an odium upon the tenets of the Gnostics (thereby to make them 
appear more obnoxious than those of the Unitarians) has unwarily 
misled him into an actual misrepresentation of them. The Guostics 
acknowledged one supreme God, as well as the orthodox, and they 
ascribed to him the same perfections. They only thought that the 
material world, on account of the mixture of evil in it, was unwor- 
thy of being his workmanship. ‘They believed in the divine mission 
of Christ, the immortality of the soul, and a life of retribution after 
death. They also agreed with the orthodox, and differed from the 
Unitarians, in supposing that Christ was a being who had a much 
higher origin than from the earth. They asserted that he came 
down from heaven, where he had enjoyed rank and power superior 
to those of the Creator of the world. Christians so nearly agreed in 
these, as well as other points, might very well (as in fact they did) 
equally endeavour to overbear the poor Unitarians, who thought 


that Christ was nothing more than a mere man, though a prophet; 
who had no being before he was born in this world, and who had 


no rank afterwards, but what was given him as the reward of his 
obedience here. 

I am as ready as this author himself can be to acknowledge that 
Justin Martyr, Ireneus, and all the writers he mentions, were Trini- 
tarians, (though not Athanasians, ) and also that they did not scruple 
to assert that their own faith was that of the universal church. But 
what I undertake to prove, and even from their own writings, is, 
that this assertion is not true. I shall shew that their opinions were 
derived from the Platonic philosophy, while the common people, 
who had no philosophical instruction, as well as many truly learned 
men who despised it, were simply Unitarians, I profess to make it 
as evident that the doctrine of the Trinity was derived from Plato- 
nism, as that the acorn comes from the oak. 

Admitting, as I do, that Jreneus and the other Christian fathers 
were Trinitarians, I cannot expect that they should have combated 
the Gnostic doctrines on the principle of Christ being a mere man, 
which this writer unreasonably demands, This was not their own 
opinion; but I shall shew that there were Christians who combated 
the Gnostics on Unitarian principles, though the generality of 
Christian writers did not. 

The very creed which this author gives us from Iren@us, as op- 
posed to the tenets of the Gnostics, goes upon other principles than 
those of Irenaeus himself, and the other writers he mentions. This 
creed was, in its essential articles, of primitive and Unitarian anti- 
quity; for it asserts that it was the ‘‘ one God, the Father Almighty, 
that made the heavens and the earth, and the sea, and all that are in 
them;”* whereas, these writers thought that it was not the Father, 
properly speaking, but the Son that made them. The established 
language of this creed these fathers were not at liberty to alter; and 
it was very awkwardly that they accommodated it to their new 
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notions. This author himself writes as if he had forgotten this 
article of his orthodox creed; for, through the whole of his pam- 
phlet, he ascribes the making of the world not to Christ, but to the 
Father.* This is so much the voice of nature, and of the Scriptures, 
that I do not wonder that those who do not write professedly on the 
subject, should forget their peculiar system. 

‘This writer says, “ I would modestly and respectfully ask, what 
can be the reason that Dr. Priestley should put the issue of this im- 
portant controversy on the testimony of the fathers, rather than on 
that of the inspired writers of the New Testament?” + If he will 
look into my other writings, he will find that I consider the great 
strong-hold of the Unitarians to be the Scriptures. It was the study 
of the Scriptures that made me an Unitarian; and I have said it 
must be that which will make others so. 1 would take the liberty 
to refer him to my “ Appeal to the Professors of Christianity,” ἢ 
the “ Familiar Illustration of certain Passages of Scripture,” § the 
“‘ General View of Arguments,” &c.|| and the Introduction to my 
large History,’ which I hope will soon be in his hands. 

However, (if I may be indulged in a little allegory,) thinking 
myself in full possession of this strong-hold of my faith, | thought I 
could also seize upon a certain out-work, of some importance, in 
which the enemy had hitherto thought himself securely lodged. 
Accordingly I made a sally, and dislodged him. Attempts have 
been made to dispossess me of it, but hitherto they have been inef- 
fectual. I am now strengthening the fortifications belonging to it; 
and here I am determined to stand a close and regular siege, con- 
ducted, I hope, by my present able opponent; ** and, if I be com- 
pelled to surrender, I hope to acquit myself in such a manner, as to 
be entitled to leave it with all the honours of war. Still, however, 
I shall have my strong-hold to retire into. 

I am not a little surprised that this learned and ingenious writer 
should need to be informed that, to ascertain the opinion of the 
Christian world in the age immediately following that of the apos- 
tles, cannot but be of great use in order to ascertain the opinion of 
the apostles themselves, and, consequently, the true sense of their 
writings. ‘There may be many causes which, at this distance of 
time, may mislead us in our interpretation of their writings; but 
they must have been understood by those for whose use they were 
written, and whocould have had recourse to the writers themselves 
to explain their meaning, if it had been doubtful. 


* “ May I not be allowed,” says he, “ to lay it down as the primary observa- 
tion, that all Christians, the Gnostics excepted, by God the Father, who, in the New 
Testament, is made known as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, uni- 
formly meaut the God who made the world, who in every age governed it by his 
providence, and who condescended to be called the God of Israel? ‘The most 
ancient formulary of Christian doctrine, which is called the Apostles’ Creed, most 
expressly acknowledges this in the first article of it: ‘1 believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth.’ And the authority of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament in the Christian church caunot, on any other principle, be esta- 
blished.” Prim. Cand. pp. 35, 36. 


t Ibid. p. 47. { Vol. 11. pp. 383—404. § /bid. pp. 430—480. 
Ι ΒΗ πὰ ΡΡ. 513—516, 527—535. 4 Vol. VI. pp. 13—52. 
** Who, however, engaged no further in the controversy. 
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I have no doubt but that, if this writer himself could clearly 
prove, from independent evidence, that the common people among 
the early Christians, both Jews and Gentiles, were such Trinitarians 
as he is, he would make no small account of the fact, as being 
nearly decisive in proof of the apostles having been Trinitarians, 
and that the doctrine of the Trinity is contained in their writings. 
I think that I can prove that the Christians of the early ages were 
Unitarians; and this is one reason, independent of my own in- 
terpretation of their writings, why I conclude that the apostles 
were so. 

** Surely,” says this writer, “ it must be acknowledged, that the 
divinity of Christ is a doctrine which the sacred Scriptures seem to 
maintain; and Dr. Priestley himself will not wonder that a plain, 
unlettered Christian, who has borrowed but little light from philo- 
sophy, should imagine he reads it there.”* So, I own, the case did 
appear to myself formerly. But as I read them now, the Scriptures 
do not seem to teach any such doctrine, but, in the plainest of all 
language, such as the most unlettered Christian must understand, 
they uniformly and emphatically teach the contrary doctrine, viz. 
that the Father is the only true God, and Christ the creature, the 
messenger, and the servant of that God. 

Without entering particularly into the argument at present, I ap- 
peal to the general tenor of the Scriptures, in which God and 
Christ are constantly mentioned as beings, or persons, of a quite 
different rank, much more so than man and beast. ‘They are never 
once confounded; and in no sense whatever, not even in the lowest 
of all, is Christ so much as called God in all the New Testament. 1 
beg my candid antagonist only to read over the few following plain 
passages, and let him say, if he does not find great difficulty in ac- 
commodating them to his system. And these are only a very few 
of what I might have produced, as containing, in the plainest words, 
the same great doctrine. 

Exod. xx.3: “'Thou shalt have no other God besides me.” Deut. 
vi. 4: ** Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,” Ὁ which is 
called, ( Mark xii. 29,) by our Saviour himself, “ the first of all the 
commandments.” 1 Cor, viii. 6: “Τὸ us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him.”} Eph. iv. 5, 6: 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in you all.”§ 1 Tim. ii. 5: 
““ For there is one God, and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus.” || 

With respect to that one text, which this writer selects,{] as, no 
doubt, thinking it to be particularly favourable to his purpose, viz. 
1 John v. 20: “ And we are in him that is true, even in his Son 
Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal life: I take the 
liberty to refer him to my “ Illustration of certain Passages of 
Scripture,”** where he may learn that by the phrases, viz. him that 


* Prim. Cand. p. 8. (P.) + See Vol. XI. p. 274. 
t See Vol. XIV. p. 80. § See ibid. p. 276. || See ibid. pp. 126, 127. 
4 Prim. Cand. p. 11. ** Vol. II. p. 459. See XIV. p. 435. 
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ts true, and the true God, we are to understand God the Father only, 
the same whom our Saviour himself expressly styles the only true 
God, when, in his solemn prayer, (John xvii. 3,) he said, * That they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.”* ‘This alone should make us consider any interpretation 
of a passage which should make it say that there was another true 
God, as necessarily wrong, whatever other meaning should be put 
upon it. Supposing that in some part of the English Old Testament 
(in which the doctrine of the unity of God is so fully taught) it 
should. be said that Moses was the true God; would any man, on 
that account, believe him to be so? He would immediately say 
that it must either be a wrong translation, that something else was 
intended besides what the words seemed to import, or that the 
passage was an interpolation. 

If we be influenced by what only seems to be contained in the 
Scriptures, without using our reason in the interpretation of them, 
we may as well at once admit the doctrine of ‘l'ransubstantiation ; 
for nothing can be more directly taught in the words of scripture. 
Does not our Saviour himself say, (Mutt. xxvi. 26,) ‘“‘ Take eat, this 
is my body ;” and likewise, vers. 27, 28, “ Drink ye all of it; for 
this is my blood”? Did he not also say, “ in the synagogue” of 
Capernaum, [John vi. 53, 55.) “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you—He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me and I in him;” with much more to the same 
purpose? There is no maxim of criticism clearer than this, viz. 
that no man of common understanding could mean to say either 
what was manifestly absurd, or what should be a flat contradiction 
to what he had expressly and repeatedly asserted. Now, nothing 
can be more absurd than the doctrine of three divine persons making 
only one God ; nor can any writers more expressly contradict them- 
selves, than by first teaching the doctrine of one God, calling that 
God the Father, and even the God and Father of Christ, and then 
saying, that this Christ is himself God, equal to his own God and 
Father. If I could make no sense at all of any particular passages, 
that might be found in any of the sacred writings, I should say, 
without scruple, that this could not be their sense. 

It is usual with zealous Trinitarians to alarm their hearers and 
readers with the danger of denying the divinity of Christ, and the 
dread they ought to entertain of disbelieving so great a truth, 
degrading their God and their Maker to the condition of a mortal 
man. But, on the contrary, on the supposition that the Father is 
the only true God, (which is clearly the doctrine of the Scriptures,) 
is there no danger in making and worshipping another God, and of 
exalting to this high rank a mere man like ourselves? Should we 
entertain no dread of infringing so great and fundamental ἃ princi- 
ple of revealed religion, as that of the Divine Unity ; especially con- 
sidering that the Scriptures abound with cautions, and the strongest 
admonitions on this subject ; whereas it cannot be pretended that 
we are any where cautioned against not admitting the divinity of 


* See Vol. XIII. pp. 332, 333. 
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Christ. There are numberless passages in the Scriptures, in which 

the one God, the Father, denounces the severest judgments against 

those who give his glory to another, but none in which Christ 

eee any punishment to those who will not honour him as 
od. 

Let the two cases, then, be calmly considered, and let not Trinita- 
rians think their doctrine, if erroneous, a less dangerous one than 
ours ; and let them be more careful how they pass their sentences 
of damnation upon those who, though they should be mistaken, are 
so in consequence of being concerned to maintain the unrivalled 
honour of the one true God, against any infringement of it, by 
Heathens or Christians ; especially while their tempers and conduct 
are as exemplary as their own. ‘The time is approaching which 
will shew who they are that are now contending for éruth, and who 
for error, and also from what motives, and with what kind of spirit 
they engage in the controversy. It is with satisfaction that 1 look 
forward towards that time. 

My candid antagonist asks, when “ the system of gospel doctrine 
—has been reformed” according to my plan, “ what advantage hath 
the Christian, and what profit is there of the gospel? Compared 
with philosophy it can boast but of little superiority ; compared with 
Judaism, scarce any superiority atall.”* But 1 wouldask him, in my 
turn, is there no advantage in the certain knowledge of a resurrection 
and of a state of retribution to come, which is the only great and 
powerful sanction of virtue, and which alone can enable a man to 
bear the trials of life, and to die with hope and joy? 

By what standard of value and worth must that man judge, who 
can say, that this consideration weighs nothing, and such doctrines 
as the Jrinity and Atonement weigh much? Let us judge of princi- 
ples as our Saviour teaches us to judge of men, viz. by their fruits. 
Now what fruits are the mysterious doctrines which this writer 
rates so high, in their nature, capable of producing, compared with 
those of that one great doctrine which he seems to have overlooked? 

An experienced physician, considering the ingredients of an 
approved family medicine, will easily distinguish those drugs that 
are operative from those that are insignificant, or that counteract 
the effects of the rest. Now let a man who only understands 
human nature, examine my creed, and that of my antagonist, admit- 
ting that we both of us live as becomes Christians, and have some 
common principles that assist us in doing so. Is it the doctrine of 
three persons in one God, or the belief of one simple, intelligent Being, 
the maker and governor of all things? Is it the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, which supposes that God never forgives any sin till a full 
satisfaction has been made to his offended justice, (a dangerous pat- 
tern for man to follow,) or the belief that he requires no satisfaction 
at all besides repentance on the part of the offender? Which of 
these doctrines is naturally better calculated to ensure our love, 
reverence, and obedience to God ἡ My own opinion is known, and 
therefore also what I must suppose an impartial judge would deter- 
mine in the case. But still these are small ingredients in the medi- 
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cine that I am speaking of. The great and effective one is the firm 
belief of a future life, which is common to us both. 

Did Christians attend more to the consideration of that life and 
immortality which is brought to light by the gospel, the knowledge 
of which it has extended to all mankind, we should make less 
account of all other matters. Agreeing in the belief and expecta- 
tion of a resurrection and a future immortal life, we agree in every 
thing that is of real efficacy to elevate the mind, to warm the heart, 
and to reform the life. This is that one noble tree of life, which 
has been too long concealed by timber of an ignoble kind, with 
which it has been crowded, and which I wish to lend a hand to 
extirpate and remove. And (to use a comparison similar to a very 
fine one made use of by a writer in the Theological Repository ) if, 
in my zeal to clear away these incumbrances, I should happen to 
touch the bark of the tree itself, I hope it will be forgiven me. My 
meaning was good, and the blow was honestly directed to favour the 
tree, and make it appear to proper advantage. 


No. XV. 
AN ADDITION TO THE LETTERS RELATING TO Mr. HOWES. 
(See supra, p. 562.) 


On expressing my surprise that Mr. Howes should ascribe the 
Extracts from Theodotus in Clemens Alexandrinus to 'Theodotus the 
Tanner, (by which means he makes one of the ancient Unitarians a 
believer in the pre-existence, and, as he also thought, in the divinity 
of Christ,) he said,* ‘‘ In regard to Theodotus, this will be discussed 
afterwards,” and as I had observed,t that the learned editors of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, viz. Sylburgius and Potter, were not of his 
opinion, he adds, ““ At present I shall only observe, that if modern 
authority were capable to decide the question, I can produce as 
good authority on my side, that of Cave and M. Simon; but I form 
my judgment from internal evidence in those extracts themselves.” 

As Mr. Howes, in his last publication, has said nothing on this 
subject, though, according to the arrangement of his materials, I 
think he ought to have done it, I shall content myself with giving 
an extract from Dr. Lardner’s account of the different persons of 
the name of Theodotus in his History of Heretics. 

“ First, a Valentinian. Cave, in his account of Theodotus the 
Tanner, ascribes to him all the opinions which he has collected out 
of the oriental doctrine, subjoined to the works of Clement of Alex- 
andria, But that is confounding things as different and opposite as 
can well be. ‘Theodotus the Tanner is reckoned among those who 
did not allow Jesus to have existed before his nativity of Mary, which 
is very different from the sentiments represented by Cave from the 
above-named work. And yet Fabricius seems to have been of the 
same opinion with Cave. ‘Tillemont perceived that the Theodotus 


* In his former publication, p. 19, (P.) + Supra, p. 563. 
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mentioned in these extracts, was a Valentinian. Beausobre had no 
doubt of it, and says he flourished about the year of our Lord, 
190: ἡ 

I quote Dr. Lardner, because Mr. Howes seems to have some 
respect for his judgment and impartiality. In his last publication 
he says, (p. 44,) “ It may be observed as truly wonderful, that Dr. 
Lardner, if inclined to Unitarianism, should have left no accounts 
behind him of the Ebionites, Nazarenes, or Elcesaites. One should 
have thought that those pretended founders of his own system would 
have been the first to claim his attention. Icannot, then, but suspect 
that they have been suppressed, because they proved too plainly the 
belief of the Ebionites in the divinity of Christ. For Lardner was of 
too inquisitive and too rational a turn of mind, to have thus neglected 
altogether the important heresies of the first centuries, while he 
treated minutely of several inconsiderable ones; and he was appa- 
rently too honest to have misled his readers with respect to the 
real tenets of the Ebionites and Nazarenes. Hine zlle hiatus. ‘This 
is the more strange, because he does give some account of those 
sects in his other works, but nuthiug any way favourable to their 
being the founders of Humanism.” 

What Dr. Lardner would have done if he had lived to have pub- 
lished his own work, no man can tell. That he considered the 
doctrine of the Nazarenes as no proper heresy, and yet totally dif- 
ferent from that of the Trinitarians or Arians, is evident from his 
four posthumous discourses, in which, after treating of these two 
schemes, he considers and recommends “ the doctrine of the Unita- 
rians or the Nazareans ;” + his account of which corresponds exactly 
to what is commonly called Socinianism, of which it is well known 
that he was a zealous advocate, as Dr. Price observes. Let Mr. 
Howes read his Letters on the Logos, which led me to adopt his 
opinion. But I should not much wonder if Mr. Howes should 
hereafter express some doubt of my being an Unitarian. Indeed, 
of the two, it appears to me quite as easy to prove that there are 
no Unitarians at present, as that there were none in the primitive 
ages of Christianity. 


* Hist. of Heretics, p. 370. (P.) Lardner’s Works, IX. p. 471. 
t Ibid, X. p. 619. 1 In his Appendix, p.393. (2.) 
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